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FOCUS ON ASIA 


EDITORS’ NOTE: This special issue 
of Problems of Communism is de- 
voted to communism in Asia, a vast 
and complex movement embracing 
one large and several small Commu- 
nist states, as well as numerous non- 
ruling Communist parties at various 
stages of development and operating 
In a variety of countries. Asian com- 
munism is characterized by both 
unity and diversity. Its unity stems 
from the common roots of its constit- 
uent parts in the soil of Asian political 
‘culture and from their shared vision 
of the future. Its diversity is the re- 
sult of a multiplicity of different and 
often mutually incompatible short- 
term objectives pursued by individual 
Communist parties and states in re- 
sponse to the particular requirements 
generated by their specific situations. 

In the lead-off article, Mr. Scala- 
pino focuses on the special character- 
istics of Asian communism, such as 
its commitment to the politics of vio- 
lence, which he attributes to the 
unique interaction of indigenous 
Asian political traditions with certain 
operational tendencies of an activist 
European communism. The different 
development patterns of Communist 
parties in non-Communist states are 


then examined in studies of the Jap- 
anese and Indonesian parties: the 
first, written by Mr. Langer, shows 
the progression of the CPJ from its 
former subordination to the tutelage 
of Moscow and Peking to a posture of 
firm autonomy, while the second, 
done by Miss McVey, describes the 
retrogression of the PKI from its po- 
sition as an influential mass party 
before the attempted coup of 1965 
to its present status as a congeries of 
underground guerrilla groupings. 
Turning to the established Asian 
Communist states, Mr. Kim sees the 
actions and policies of the North 
Korean regime as revolving around 
the regime’s attempt to gain legiti- 
macy for itself in the international 
arena and among its own subjects. 
The situation of Communist China is 
examined in three articles: Mr. Hin- 
ton reviews the clash of Chinese and 
Soviet nationalism in the Ussuri bor- 
der conflict of 1969, and Franz 
Michael and Peter Van Ness offer con- 
trasting interpretations of China’s 
foreign policy in Asia and elsewhere. 
Future issues of our journal will 
present studies of North Vietnam, 
Soviet policy in Asia, India’s Naxalite 
movement, and other subjects. 


Patterns of 


Asian Communism 


By Robert A. Scalapino 


ike all political systems, communism is a 

method, first, of gaining power and, second, 

of holding on to it after it has been won. These 
two separate functions suggest an important pre- 
liminary distinction that needs to be made in analyz- 
ing Asian communism today. 

Outside of Mainland China, Mongolia, North 
Korea, and North Vietnam, where the Communist 
Party already wields ruling authority, the Asian 
Communist parties or movements are all still in the 
Stage of attempting to gain power. While their tactics 
run a considerable gamut, only in Japan, Ceylon, 
and India (excluding the Naxalites) are they accepted 
participants in the regular political process, seeking 
to achieve their objectives by legal, parliamentary 
methods. Everywhere else in Asia, the Communist 
movements operate as an illegal force challenging 
those in authority by every available means, and the 
vast majority of them are firmly committed to armed 
revolution as the only effective method of attaining 
power. Their primary tactics are those of violence 
and the forceful overthrow of the established govern- 
ments confronting them. 

In the handful of countries where the Com- 
munists already rule, the primary concern of the 
regimes has naturally shifted to the tasks of preserv- 
ing and consolidating their own power and building 
up the power of the states they rule. They are de- 
termined to make their own revolution the final one 


Mr. Scalapino is Professor of Political Science at the 
University of California (Berkeley) and editor of the 
journal Asian Survey. His works on Far Eastern poli- 
tics include The Japanese Communist Movement, 
1920-1966 and Communism in Korea (Berkeley, 
University of California Press, 1967 and 1970, re- 
spectively), the latter co-authored with Chong-sik Lee. 
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for their respective societies, and their postrevolu- | 


tionary institutions attest to that determination. 


Yet, in sharp contrast to the majority of estab- | 
lished Communist regimes in Europe, those in Asia | 


(with the exception of Soviet-dominated Mongolia) 
still retain to a considerable degree, in their post- 


revolutionary policies and ideological positions, a | 


continuing commitment to violence. This character- | 
istic manifests itself internally, for example, in the 


continuing, heavy stress placed on the necessity of 
waging unremitting class struggle, as Strikingly evi- 
denced in China’s Cultural Revolution. Externally, it 


manifests itself in the strenuous resistance of these | 


regimes to the whole concept of peaceful coexistence 


between socialist and capitalist states and in their | 


active encouragement and support of “wars of na- 
tional liberation.” 
This poses the question: Why is the commitment 


to violence so extensive and enduring in the Asian | 


Communist movements generally? Bearing in mind 
that all but a few of these movements have yet to 
win power, two interrelated factors would appear to 
be centrally involved. First, parliamentary, party- 
centered politics remain weak or nonexistent in 
much of Asia, making the route to power via the 
ballot box difficult, if not impossible. Moreover, the 
power of elected bodies is normally limited, and 
the election processes themselves are challengeable. 

More fundamentally, however, the answer appears 
to lie in a second, much broader and more complex 
phenomenon. Asian communism has derived its pre- 
ferred style of revolution partly from select but cru- 
cial aspects of traditional Asian political culture 
interacting harmoniously with certain political-ideo- 
logical tendencies characteristic of communism as 
an operative system. In the Asian cultures, majori- 
tarianism, for example, has never had any particular 


legitimacy. In the absence of consensus, political 
minorities were “morally” free to pursue their own 
route. More importantly, political institutions at the 
national level have been notably fragile, especially 
where monarchy has declined or gone out of exist- 
ence. For the individual citizen, politics have been, 
above all, locally oriented, and personal loyalties 
primordial. Thus, when communism en route to 
power essentially ignores the borrowed processes of 
parliamentarism and national political institutions 
in general, and when it concentrates instead upon 
‘capturing and redirecting small-group, local political 
institutions and then linking these together into 
larger units that can assault “the state,” it operates 
in harmony with the essence of traditional Asian 
political culture. It is this intricate, mutually rein- 
forcing process that has shaped the politics of revo- 
lution in Asia, and these politics in turn have tended 
to generate or underwrite a certain special type of 
Communist leadership. 


‘The Pioneers of Asian Communism 


This was, to be sure, not true in the early days of 
Asian communism. In general, the first Asian Com- 
-munist leaders in the period immediately after the 
Bolshevik Revolution were Westernized, reasonably 
well-educated, urbanized intellectuals. In many 
cases, they came from the class traditionally habitu- 
ated to rule, particularly from its lower levels; and 
not a few were sons of families who had slipped in 
the social hierarchy from a higher to a lower, if still 
governing, rank. In any case, they were part of the 
very small group within their society who possessed 
tools of leadership vitally needed in a transitional 
period—notably education and awareness of an 
external, “advanced” world. Their Westernization was 
sometimes secondhand, acquired via European 
schools in their homeland or through reading sub- 
stantial quantities of translated materials; but many 
were reasonably well-travelled. They were, in the 
conventional sense of the term, cosmopolitan. To 
cite a few typical examples, Ch’en Tu-hsiu, the first 
leader of the Chinese Communist Party, was a 
Peking University professor and editor of an intellec- 
tual journal dedicated to a wide-ranging study and 
evaluation of the latest currents in 2Oth-century 
political thought; M. N. Roy, one of the most sig- 
nificant of the first generation of Indian Communists, 
came from the same Westernized, intellectual type 
of background that produced Jawaharlal Nehru and 
countless other cultivated Indians of that era; and 


Hitoshi Yamakawa, the first leader of the Japanese 
Communist movement, was a free-lance intellectual 
widely read in Western political theory and the 
author of numerous Germanic-type political tracts. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that the Asian 
communism of this period was both avant-garde and 
wholly derivative. It bore the imprint, however, of 
two distinctly different Western influences. The first 
was the intellectual protest movement born out of 
the industrial revolution, a movement which pos- 
sessed indisputable liberal and humanist credentials. 
The second was the illiberal Bolshevik Revolution. 
It might be argued that Bolshevism was immanent 


M. N. Roy, one of the pioneers of Indian communism 
in the 1920’s. He exemplifies the early type of Asian 
Communist leader, bourgeois in origin, highly intel- 
lectual, and Western-oriented. 
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in Marxism; however, it is also permissible to sug- 
gest that the character of protest which Marxism 
embodied in the region of its birth carried connota- 
tions substantially different from those imbedded in 
the Russian Revolution. The former reflected anger 


at the price which had to be paid for “progress”; 
the latter reflected in powerful form the anguish 


that men felt where progress was absent or negligi- 
ble. In our own times, we have seen these two 
distinct types of protest emerge in ever more distinct 


form, even while uniting on occasion with respect 
to techniques. 


In becoming Bolshevized, Marxism became more 


meaningful for Asia, while at the same time the 
hold of the truly Westernized, urban intellectual on 
the leadership of the Asian Communist movement 
was loosened. That hold, incidentally, was never 
absolute. Indeed, it might be more accurate to 


describe most of the Asian Communist leaders— 


even of the early period—as “marginal intellec- 
tuals,” by which | mean that they were removed from 
the mainstream of their own intellectual community, 
or as “petty intellectuals,” i.e., possessed of a more 
modest education and career than generally charac- 
terizes the true Asian “intellectual,” whether of the 
Classical or the modern type. For every real intellec- 
tual such as Ch’en Tu-hsiu, M. N. Roy, or Hitoshi 
Yamakawa, there were myriad Mao Tse-tung’s, Kazuo 
Fukumoto’s, and Ho Chi Minh’s. Asian communism, 
in sum, has never had a great intellectual heritage 
despite the role of certain intellectuals within the 
movement. And such an intellectual heritage as did 
exist in the earlier days began to decline almost 
uniformly as Asian communism moved from the 
Salon and the university into the streets, and from 
the urban centers into the countryside. 


Sp 
Changing Patterns of Leadership 
a 
Only in an “advanced” society like Japan, where 
the urban-rural gap was moderated by a variety of 
forces and the dominance of urbanized life became 
steadily more pronounced, did metropolitan intellec- 
tual leadership of the Communist movement continue 
largely unchallenged. Elsewhere, leadership came to 
be divided between two types: (1) petty intellectuals 
(often from areas nearby, and marginal to, urban 
centers), men generally of the lower middle class 
measured in terms of the social strata of their 
society; and (2) peasant-soldiers, i.e., military men 
who were rural in their background, psychology, and 
cultural proclivities. These two elements which be- 


came dominant in the Asian Communist leader- 
ships—the petty intellectual and the peasant-soldier 
—should, of course, be considered “pure types.” 
In reality, the leadership components were more 
mixed, with rural, suburban, and urban elements 
intermingled, frequently within the same individ 
ual; and in some cases, leaders who started out as 
urban intellectuals themselves made the transition 
to the rural, peasant-soldier viewpoint as the nature 
of the Communist movement changed. In any event, 
the emergence of a new type of leadership cor- 
responding to the changing needs and nature of 
Asian communism is a striking phenomenon not 
to be overlooked. 

We can discern three interrelated factors, all of. 
them dynamic in varying degree, that were central 
to the changing character of Asian Communist lead- 
ership: first, the political culture of the particular | 
society; second, the nature and timing of the Western | 
impact upon it; and third, the society’s socio-eco- 
nomic level and rate of development. In recent times, - 
conditions relating to each of these factors have | 
generally tended to foster the mixed petty-intellec- | 
tual/peasant-soldier type of leadership described 
above. 

Insofar as the political culture is concerned, it has 
already been pointed out that, because of the pre- 
dominantly local orientation of traditional Asian 
politics, the revolutionary route in much of Asia has 
tended to lead through the village. In the more 
recent period, it has tended to lead especially 
through villages close to an urban center, where the 
disturbing pulse of change could be felt—but it has 
not centered in the metropolis itself because, there, 
traditional organizational patterns broke down before 
the emergence of modern ones to take their place. 
As for the impact of the West, Asian reactions to 
Westernism developed a certain pendulum-like 
swing. The type of blind anti-foreignism, the pure 
xenophobia, that characterized one widely dispersed 
segment of Asian society in the initial reaction to 
the West declined; but so did the proclivity toward 
blind emulation of the West that was characteristic 
of a much smaller segment, primarily within the 
intelligentsia. In the political sphere, moreover, it 
was easier for many Asians to adhere to the rela- 
tively simple, broad ideas of the type encompassed 
in Marxism, especially since these harmonized with 
the pervasive attitude of anti-colonialism and also, 
to some extent, with the particular stage of develop- 
ment in which Asia found itself. Thus the overall 
impact of the advanced West upon Asian communism 
declined in both ideological and organizational terms, |) 
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and the movement became increasingly Asianized, 
creating a need for new types of leadership. Finally, 
socio-economic development in Asia has generally 
been both rapid and uneven. In particular, the urban- 
rural gap has grown ever wider, even as expanded 


jand improved communications have made the gap 


these various factors 
operative, it is natural that the doctrines of rural- 
based guerrilla warfare (fed in some measure by an 
have permeated the Asian 


In the more “backward” Asian societies, it is true, 
we have seen that it is possible for a still more classic 
element than the petty intellectual—namely, true 


“feudal” types coming from the great landed families 


or from the royal lineage itself—to assume a leading 
role in a Communist movement. Prince Souphanou- 
vong, who heads the Communist front (Veo Lao Hak 


| Sat) in Laos, is a case in point, but it is admittedly 


a rare one. Far more common in Asia has been a 


| type of Communist leader whom, in late 19th-century 


America, we would have associated with the populist 
movement—a figure born out of the mixed, contra- 
dictory strains characteristic of a vast region in 
rapid transition, where the frustrations caused by 
low levels of “progress” combine with the tensions 
resulting from an uneven and differentiated process 
of development favoring the urban over the rural 
regions. 


The Rank and File 


The comparatively stronger rural element in the 
makeup of Asian Communist leaderships is even 
more discernible when one examines the socio- 
economic composition of Communist party member- 
ships. Only where the Communist movement is legal 
does the urban proletariat figure prominently on 
party rosters and assume a Significant role in party 
activities. This is true in Japan and in select regions 
of India, where metropolitan workers constitute a 
substantial part of the Communist party following 
(together with student-intellectual and lower middle- 
class elements). Prior to the September 1965 coup, 
it was also true in Indonesia, where a legal party had 


come closer to building a mass base artfully con- 


structed of mixed worker-peasant components than 
any other non-ruling Asian Communist party. Most 
of the non-ruling Asian parties, however, are illegal 
and cannot construct impressive urban bases. And 
as they feel compelled (or are forced) to move into 
guerrilla warfare, the nature of their rank and file 


inevitably changes as much as their leadership. 
Not only are they forced to depend more intensively 
upon the peasantry, as would be expected; but in 
most regions they must also appeal to a wide range 
of ethnic minorities because these minorities usually 
live in precisely those areas that have become tactic- 
ally important to the Communists. In many cases, 
the cooperation of these minorities is essential if 
permanent Communist bases are to be built and 
maintained; only with their help—or at least their 
sufferance—can adequate defenses be constructed 
and offensive operations prepared. 

It is true that formerly the only ethnic minorities 
that played an important part in Asian Communist 
movements were urban (or town)-based: i.e., the 
Koreans in Japan and the “overseas” Chinese in 
such areas of Southeast Asia as Indonesia, Thailand, 
the Philippines, Burma, Cambodia, and especially 
Malaysia-Singapore. In certain of these states, the 
Chinese still remain important to the Communists, 
providing funds and urban organizational tissue for 
the party as the one affluent minority whose griev- 
ances and cultural ties permit some degree of mobili- 
zation for Communist purposes; but in general, the 
role of the overseas Chinese in the Communist move- 
ments of Southeast Asia has declined (Malaysia- 
Singapore excepted). 

Today it is no longer to the ‘“‘advanced,” affluent 
ethnic minorities that the Communists look, but 
rather to the “backward,” poverty-stricken hill peo- 
ples—the Nagas of Northeastern India, the Karens 
and Kachins of Burma, the Meos, Yaos, and Akhas 
of Thailand, Laos, and Vietnam. Among these peo- 
ples there are numerous tensions and grievances 
which the Communists can effectively exploit: the 
age-old regional and ethnic rivalries of Asia; the 
adverse effect on minority aspirations of the rela- 
tively narrow, capitol-centered, monolithic national- 
ism that has characterized the first decades of 
independence in these areas; and the trauma experi- 
enced by primitive peoples when subjected to the 
process of modernization. 

The Communist appeal to ethnic minorities, let 
it be reiterated, stems from tactical necessity, not 
from Marxian logic. As we shall see, it involves the 
Communists in a number of paradoxical political 
positions; nevertheless, at this point, it is of vital 
importance to the movement in a number of Asian 
states. Ideally, of course, the Communists strive for 
a political front embracing the entire rural-urban 
spectrum, tying peasants and hill peoples to city 
students, “intellectuals,” and workers, with an 
underground structure where necessary. Rarely, 
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however, is this “ideal” front realized. Not even in 
China in the period when the Nationalist regime was 
collapsing did the Communists create an urban 
infrastructure comparable in any sense to their rural 
organization—a fact that was to have long-range 
repercussions in the years that followed. 


Parties in Power 


It is appropriate to turn at this point to the four 
ruling Communist parties of Asia—those of Main- 
land China, Mongolia, North Korea, and North 
Vietnam—with particular attention to trends within 
their leadership and membership. At the outset, 
however, we must set the Communist regime of the 
Mongolian People’s Republic apart, because its 
heavy dependence upon Soviet protection and author- 
ity makes it an exception to the normal pattern of 
Asian communism. At all points, MPR_ leaders, 
whatever their socio-economic antecedents, have 
achieved or held power only if they were acceptable 
to Moscow. 

In those ruling Communist parties which have a 
“revolutionary” tradition, such as those of China 
and North Korea, we find that earlier leadership 
patterns persist. More specifically, these parties are 
still dominated by leaderships representing an 
amalgam of petty-intellectual and peasant-soldier 
elements reflective of the rural or quasi-rural guer- 
rilla antecedents of the parties, or at least of those 
segments of them which survived. The situation in 
North Vietnam is somewhat more complex as a 
result of the unique relationship between various 
elements of the Vietnamese elite, including its 
Communist component, and France. In certain 
respects, the first and second generations of Viet- 
namese Communists have had more substantial 
Western roots, and hence a greater degree of cosmo- 
politanism, than their Chinese and Korean counter- 
parts. Here too, however, the process of Asianiza- 
tion is now underway in intensive fashion. This will 
be reflected in the younger generations as they 
emerge from a quasi-rural, isolated guerrilla environ- 
ment. 

Such leaders as these cannot avoid a certain 
ambivalence toward modernization, and particularly 
toward urbanism, despite the dedication to the tasks 
of nation-building and economic development which 
the circumstances of their societies have inspired 
in them. Toward the traditional “high culture” of 
their societies, their attitude is a curious mixture of 
reverence and disdain reflective of their combined 


rural and revolutionary roots, and their hostility 
toward the urban intellectual is deeply ingrained and 
difficult to conceal. Their commitment to narrow the 
urban-rural gap, as well as the fact that it stems as 
much from cultural as frorn economic reasons, can- 
not be doubted. Hence, the Soviet model of modern- 
ization, with its withholding of resources from agri- 
culture to pay for industrialization, has always 
bothered them even when they felt obliged—at least 
initially—to adopt it. 

Contrary to much Western speculation, it seems 
unlikely that the next generation of top Chinese, 
North Korean, and North Vietnamese political and 
military leaders will be greatly different from the 
present generation. They will most likely be general- 
ists, not specialists. They will have been trained in 
such manner as to integrate them into either the 
petty-intellectual or the military grouping (accepting 
our definition of the former term), and most of them 
will betray the cultural attributes of men whose 
initial or most profound experiences relate to a 
rural—or to a small or medium-size town—envi- 
ronment. 

This means that the early stages of economic 
and political “modernization” in the Communist 
states of contemporary Asia are being—and probably 
will continue to be—directed by men whose own 
primary culture and careers are not defined by the 
metropolitan sector of their society. It should be 
emphasized that this fact does not mean that these 
States face a future in which technicians will play no 
role. On the contrary, political as well as socio- 
economic needs will require a rapid increase in both 
the number and the types of technicians, inasmuch 
as functional specialization and the expertise that 
must accompany it are necessary preconditions for 
the fulfillment of Communist goals. The specialists, 
however, are not likely to reach the top rungs of 
political power during the next generation of leader- 
ship, and quite possibly for some generations still 
to come. 

Indeed, the Communist leaderships now in power 
in Asia have shown every intention of blocking the 
advent of the technicians to supreme power indefi- 
nitely. Looking at both the Soviet and Western 
experiences, they fear the technocrat, seeing in him 
the ultimate liquidator of the revolution. Conse- 
quently, they continue to place the highest premium 
on the training of new generalists for party, military, 
and administrative careers. Significant portions of 
the younger political elite are being channeled into 
general assignments in rural or “backward” areas, 
not merely from poiitical-economic necessity but as 
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a part of their formal preparation for national leader- 


To be sure, in the long run and with growing 
industrialization, it will probably prove impossible 


| to deny the technocrats a growing measure of influ- 


: 


ence and, ultimately, a major share of top-level polliti- 
cal power. For the near future, however, the political 
dynamics of the Asian Communist regimes will 


| center upon the skill with which generalists, many 


. 


of whom will have had a modest education and limi- 
ted experience (often military in character), can 
manipulate the technicians so as to produce the 
type of political and economic order desired. 


Trend Toward Urbanization 
At the same time, a growing contradiction seems 


likely to develop between the makeup of the leader- 
ship and that of the party rank and file in the Asian 


societies under Communist rule. Whereas the top 
party leaders will doubtless continue to be drawn 
from the sources noted above, there is a tendency 


towards broadening the party base by shifting away 
from the historic reliance upon the petty-bourgeois 
intellectuals and peasant masses and resting the 
party instead on worker-peasant foundations. Ideolog- 
ical considerations, among other factors, demand 


that the “proletariat” play the vanguard role. Thus, 


all the Asian Communist parties in power are striving 
to increase the percentage of their “worker” member- 
ship. The result may be that, at the all-important dis- 
trict and provincial levels, an urban worker-function- 
ary class—a class increasingly technocratic and 
bureaucratic in style—will emerge and come to dom- 
inate party management. The peasant, it should be re- 
membered, can be trained to be a guerrilla fighter 
far more easily than he can be trained, after the 
revolutionary phase is over, to be an active political 
participant properly schooled in ideological and 
organizational matters. In sum, as the revolution 
fades and political processes become routinized, the 
Situational advantages of the urban environment 
and the urbanite reassert themselves. 

Looking at the problem from a “Maoist” perspec- 
tive, there would appear to be two possible answers 
to this dilemma. The first and more difficult solution 
is to “urbanize” the peasant through the application 
of socio-economic policies that will cause him to 
undergo cultural changes making him indistinguish- 


able in thought and behavior from the “proletariat.” 


The second and quite possibly the more likely solu- 
tion is to provide for the periodic reassertion of 


peasant power through an expansion of the military 
role in decision-making and governance. In Asia, 
even under a Communist regime, the army remains 
the easiest and most convenient route for the social 
advancement of the peasant, at least until the 
industrialization process reaches a more advanced 
Stage than at present. The Communist regime in 
China already appears to be taking the second path. 
In the course of the so-called Cultural Revolution, we 
witnessed a kind of coup d’etat taking place within 
party and state, the end result of which has been a 
significant increase in the power of the military 
with its peasant base. 

Whatever developments may occur, the composi- 
tion of the party membership will serve as an im- 
portant index of trends affecting the distribution of 
political power, particularly with respect to rural vs. 
urban and regional vs. national strength. While the 
ruling Asian Communist parties currently continue 
to contain a preponderance of peasant members, in 
terms of both numbers and importance, white-collar 
and industrial worker elements are gradually moving 
upward, reflecting ideological commitments as well 
as economic trends. This, together with the advan- 
tages of an urban setting for organizational purposes, 
threatens to challenge the rural-urban equilibrium or 
what might be called the homogenization process so 
devoutly desired by leaders who are themselves 
prone to a rural bias. 

After looking at Asian Communist parties both in 
and out of power, we should take brief note of leader- 
Ship and membership trends in the few parties that 
have come to power regionally or locally via elections. 
Here we are concerned exclusively with India, where 
both the Communist Party (Right) and the Com- 
munist Party (Marxist) recently shared political office 
and—in the latter case—control of West Bengal. 
In general, the same trends apply to these parties 
as apply to the Communist parties of Japan and 
Ceylon, which adhere to the parliamentary route. 
Even the leadership of the Naxalites—who are the 
farthest left of India’s three rival Communist factions 
—is firmly bourgeois-intellectual, with strong ele- 
ments of labor support, both at the leadership and 
membership levels. Some inroads into the peasantry 
have been made, especially by the left-wing Com- 
munist parties, but both “Left” and ‘Right’ Com- 
munists in India remain primarily dependent upon 
their urban middle-class and worker support. 

Thus, for Asian communism, the parliamentary 
route is essentially an urban one, and the revolu- 
tionary route a rural one—reflecting both the techni- 
cal obstacles involved in confronting any modern 
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government today and the types of political mobiliza- 


tion most logical and suitable to the various classes 
within the respective Asian societies. 


Internationalism and Nationalism 


We are now in a position to examine more objec- 
tively the issues on which Asian communism makes 
its major appeals. Once again a historical perspective 
and a sense of developmental sequences are essen- 
tial if we are to approach the current scene with 
some understanding of its complexities. As is well 
known, Asian communism started primarily as an 
anti-nationalist movement profoundly conscious of 
its integration into a Supranational structure con- 
trolled from Moscow. One need not read deeply in 
the Asian Communist literature of the 1920’s and 
1930’s to discover this fact. Policies—and leaders— 
had to be acceptable to the Comintern (and later, 
the Cominform), and there was only one fatherland: 
that of the world’s proletariat, namely, the USSR. 

Even in this period, however, nationalism was 
found to be an excellent tactical issue in certain 
settings. Thus, with Lenin pointing the way, the first 
Asian Communists espoused policies that combined 
the use and abuse of both nationalism and democ- 
racy, those two great historic movements of the 19th- 
century West. Throughout Asia, and particularly in 
colonial and quasi-colonial regions, a united front of 
all “patriotic” forces was to be forged against West- 
ern dominance. In this context, moreover, a bour- 
geois-democratic revolution was to be advanced, 
flying the banners of Western liberalism. 

Tactically this program was a brilliant one, not 
least because it exploited the moral ambiguity of the 
Western global role at a time when domestic politics 
were becoming an increasing, if still unnoticed, 
factor in international politics. Nothing, however, 
should obscure the fact that if this was a policy aim- 
ing at a “managed” democracy, it was no less a 
policy of “managed” nationalism. That is to say, 
nationalism was ‘“‘good” when it was used to mobilize 
a wide range of forces under Communist leadership 
against the West or Japan; it was “bad’’ when it was 
made an end in itself or threatened “the unity of the 
international proletariat,” which Communists in this 
€ra equated with the national interests of the Soviet 
Union. 

This basic paradox did not escape the first Asian 
Communist leaders, a number of whom refused to 
live with a movement that was directed ultimately 
from external sources toward ends that were both 


utopian and foreign. Indeed, the very individuals 
mentioned earlier—Ch’en Tu-hsiu, M. N. Roy, and 
Hitoshi Yamakawa—all broke with the Communist 
Party before the decade of the 1920’s had ended, 
and they were to be joined by scores of others. Of 
greater importance to this discussion, however, are 
two critical questions: When and how did Asian 
communism traverse the route from a largely uni- 
form “internationalist” movement, peripheral to 
Asian society in vital respects and bearing the 
imprimatur of the Kremlin (or, at a minimum, of a 
Western-dominated coterie of supranational intellec- 


Mao Tse-tung in the early 1930’s, when he headed 
the “Chinese Soviet Republic’ in Kiangsi Province. 
He was the prototype of the modern Asian Com- 
munist leader, a mixture of petty intellectual and 
peasant soldier, primarily rural and Asian in outlook. 
(Photo copyright © 1938, 1944 by Random House, 
Inc. Copyright © 1968 by Edgar Snow. Reprinted 
courtesy of Grove Press, /nc.) 


‘tuals), to an increasingly indigenous (although not 


necessarily a specifically nationalist) movement, 
diverse and inconsistent, but inescapably Asian? And 


_ how far down that route has Asian communism gone 


up to this point? 


Nationalism vs. Localism 


To explore these questions, we must turn to the 
evolving policies of the Asian Communist parties, 
looking first at those parties which are engaged in 


-arevolutionary quest for power. Among such parties, 


is nationalism the crucial appeal? A number of 


scholars and observers of varying political persua- 


sions would unhesitatingly answer “Yes.” The evi- 
dence, however, is at best conflicting, and on balance 


it would appear to suggest that the importance of 
_ nationalism to such parties at this point in time is 


less considerable than has been commonly asserted. 
Nationalism remains an appeal, but not an exclusive 
one, and not always a central one. Indeed, depending 
upon the target, nationalism may either be of scant 
consequence or a positive disadvantage. 

To the Asian peasant, for example, nationalism is 


| generally of secondary importance. At most, it can 


be used to stimulate the xenophobic tendencies 
deeply imbedded in this community, but these are 
as frequently directed against other segments of the 


| same society as against the supposed external foe. 
Thus, to appeal to the peasants’ ‘“‘nationalist” senti- 


ments is, in all probability, to appeal primarily to 
his /ocalist feelings. It may also be possible to gen- 


| erate feelings akin to nationalism by exploiting the 
| charismatic appeal of an individual leader—a folk 


hero. This is probably the most promising tactic, but 
given the strongly localist focus that characterizes 
peasant politics, it will certainly not have universal 
meaning or appeal. 

With few, if any exceptions, Communist move- 
ments seeking revolutionary victory have found that 
their most effective appeal is one that is based on a 
mixture of economic, social and political issues and 
strongly oriented toward immediate and /ocal griev- 
ances. Such an appeal need not necessarily form a 
consistent, integrated pattern. In order to promote 
revolution in the modern Asian setting, the Com- 
munists are compelled to fight on a wide range of 
issues, hoping that a sufficient number will strike 
home to swell the ranks of party adherents. Much 
like the tacticians of modern American political 
parties, Communist functionaries observe and cata- 
logue popular grievances, albeit by methods more 


crude than those of scientific public opinion polls. 
These grievances are then woven into appeals dis- 
seminated in various ways, ranging from the simple, 
single leaflet to the sustained campaign. 

Thus, demands concerned with the corruption 
and arbitrary attitudes of local officials, with taxes, 
marketing conditions and prices, with education, and 
above all with land control and ownership, form the 
central complex of Communist rural appeals. In 
South Vietnam, for example, Communist tracts have 
often been directed at a single district or village and 
have dealt with a single local issue such as “the 
oppressive treatment accorded by the government 
to the family of Ngoc Van Tran,” the corruption of 
the local hamlet chief, or the inequitable system of 
local taxation. If the subject of nationalism is raised, 
as it usually is, it is generally subordinated to such 
concrete, practical issues. And when they appeal to 
ethnic minorities, the Communists do not hesitate 
even to attack nationalism in certain forms in favor 
of espousing a wide range of separatist causes. How 
else, indeed, could they have gained significant 
influence among such groups as the Meos of Thai- 
land and the Kachins of Burma? 

Nationalism in its purest and most expansive 
sense is an issue which the Communists utilize 
mainly in appealing to the urban student-intellectual 
community. Yet even here it is usually interwoven 
with a complex set of issues, many of which involve 
seemingly minor questions or single incidents, such 
as student grievances concerning school examina- 
tions and admission procedures, or the dismissal of 
a radical student. The same is true of Communist 
campaigns to woo other segments of the community 
such as the workers and the “progressive” bour- 
geoisie. 


Revolutionary vs. 
Parliamentary Tactics 


In the light of these highly flexible tactics, it can 
be seen that the sharp line which has previously 
been drawn between revolutionary politics and parli- 
mentary politics in Asia is misleading. Let us take 
a small but revealing example. On the one hand, 
Communist agents tell the Meo minority in Thailand 
that there is no reason why they should not grow 
opium poppies, and that, if the Communists were 
in power, they would not interfere with local cus- 
toms; yet, at the same time, other Communist 
representatives are berating the Thai government 
for keeping its hill people in a state of backwardness 
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and are promising Meo adherents to communism 
training as mechanics, clerks and teachers under an 
eventual Communist regime. In other words, they are 
attempting to play on both sides of the fence. The 
question of whether the hill people (or backward 
rural people in general) should be allowed to enjoy 
their traditional life without interference from out- 
side, or whether they should be given the full “ad- 
vantages” of modernization, will long remain a 
crucial and divisive issue in the open and quasi-open 
societies of Asia. And in their current approach to it, 
the Communists are being just as inconsistent as 
one would expect of any politician seeking a maxi- 
mum number of votes in parliamentary elections. 

There is another sense, of course, in which Com- 
munist revolutionary tactics in Asia do differ from 
those customary in the parliamentary arena. These 
tactics now center upon the concept of permanent 
revolution, namely, a commitment to revolution on 
an indefinite basis until victory is attained; and 
coercive techniques, including assassination, black- 
mail, and kidnapping, have now become routinized 
in many revolutionary situations and are no less 
differentiated and complex than the persuasive tech- 
niques employed. Thus, the Communists’ aim must 
be to perfect their organizational and leadership 
skills so that the mix of coercive-persuasive methods 
and of military-economic-political actions can be 
quickly altered and/or long maintained, as circum- 
stances dictate. The true Communist has removed 
the word “defeat” from his vocabulary, acknowledg- 
ing—if the occasion demands it—only ‘zigzags,” 
“setbacks,” and “strategic retreats.” His policies, 
both persuasive and coercive, are sufficiently flexible 
to permit him to maintain—however many battles 
may be lost—that the revolution will ultimately be 
won. 

In the tactical sphere, the Communist parties 
engaged in parliamentary competition, whatever 
their advantages in terms of greater security, have 
certain distinct psychological and ethical liabilities 
which do not accrue to their revolutionary comrades. 
They must accept at least some of the rules of the 
parliamentary game, and in so doing they risk grad- 
ually becoming identified as part of the Establish- 
ment, however radical their proclaimed policies. To 
the extent that they are brought into the established 
power structure, moreover, this problem becomes 
all the more complicated, for then a legacy of policy 
as well as a pattern of behavior is built. It is yet too 
early to determine how this will affect the future of 
such parties as the Indian Communist Party (Right), 
the Indian Communist Party (Marxist), and the 
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Ceylon Communist Party. It would seem likely, how- 
ever, that those Asian Communist parties committed 
to parliamentarism, like their counterparts in the 
West, will develop a less intense and more complex 
psychological relationship toward both members and 
followers. 


The Functions of Ideology 


As already emphasized above, the Communist | 
movement, when it is engaged in a competition for | 
power, must—like other political movements— | 
adjust pragmatically to the political circumstances in | 
which it finds itself, and its capacities in this respect | 
will bear heavily upon its revolutionary (or electoral) | 
success or failure. This certainly does not mean, | 
however, that ideology is unimportant to the Com- | 
munists, both in and out of power, although it is | 
the author’s belief that the role of ideology in the | 
Communist movements of Asia has been widely 
misconstrued. | 

What, then, are the functions of ideology in gen- | 
eral? First, it fixes the broad perimeters within which 
a party member must think and act and provides a | 
set of guiding principles for judging the efficacy of | 
policies and individuals when and as that becomes 
necessary. This is its function as sanction. Second, | 
there is within ideology a certain stimulus to creative 
thought, to the acceptance of a given method of | 
collecting and ordering data, and then applying it | 
to issues of concern. This is its intellectual function. | 
The central function of ideology, however, is neither | 
as sanction nor as intellectual stimulus; it is rather 
psychological and ethical. Whether applied by parties 
in quest of power or by parties already in command 
of their societies, ideology sets forth goals in such 
fashion as to help each party member retain a sense 
of purpose, and at the same time it provides a set 
of simple maxims, a core of basic “truths,” that 
legitimize the party and the movement, sanctify any 
directive issued, and underwrite any personal sacri- 
fice demanded. 

What should be emphasized here is that the 
intellectual content or, more precisely, the stimulus 
to intellectualism in Asian Communist ideology today 
is minimal and strictly secondary. As we shall note, 
intellectualism in the Asian countries under Com- 
munist regimes has found channels outside that of 
ideology. Indeed, no aspect of these regimes is more 
intriguing than the increasingly psychological and 
manipulative role assigned to ideology by the Com- 
munists at the expense of its rational, intellectual 
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‘integrity, and the corresponding need for members 
of the society to find intellectual outlets elsewhere. 
In the case of parties in revolutionary quest of 
power, this problem is less acute because the act 
of revolution demands that all faculties—intellectual, 
emotional, technical—be directed toward the one 
central goal of victory, and activism takes clear 
precedence over contemplation. 

Communist ideology, whether it is being utilized 
by a party in revolt or by one already in power, also 
implies a counterculture which is juxtaposed to that 
cf the “enemy.” And here we come to the most 
conspicuous bond among Communist parties occu- 
pying different positions or roles in their societies. 

The traditional Asian political system was gen- 
erally one of loose linkage, with considerable auton- 
omy allowed at the regional and village levels. Such 
a system made possible nominal control via a monar- 
chical system despite the relatively large terrain in- 
volved and the primitive communications available. 
To be sure, in the more advanced (and integrated) 
traditional Asian polities, a common culture and set 
of values (an ideology) existed, but this ideology 
provided for the loose political linkage just noted 
and left a large arena for “private government.” (In 
using this term, | refer to the many political functions 
-undertaken in traditional Asian societies by the 
family, the clan, and the social organization, apart 
from and in addition to those performed by public 
government, whether local, regional or national. An 
extensive private-governmental system helped to 
limit the functions of public government and also 
enabled the society to tide over periods of govern- 
mental crisis at the public level, thus helping to 
preserve its basic political culture.) 

Although this traditional system of politics sur- 
vived repeated assaults, the Communists were able 
to take its measure, using portions of it, attacking 
other parts and, in any case, penetrating it deeply. 
~The Communist aim has been to detach individuals 
from their allegiance to the prevailing order and win 
them over to a competitive system much more total 
in its scope and more demanding in its requirements, 
but also promising to provide greater psychic and 
socio-economic rewards. And even though the prom- 
ise may remain unfulfilled, the individual, as he is 
brought into the Communist system, enters a new 
culture and finds it progressively more difficult (even 
in a competitive situation) to maintain his position in 
both worlds. He is forced to choose, and what the 
Communists seek to do—aided by the full array of 
coercive and persuasive weapons which they can 
bring to bear—is to make him choose at the appro- 


priate time and to assure that his choice is a tota/ 
one permitting of as limited a retention of the old 
culture as possible. 

Thus, it is not merely a shadow government or a 
shadow political system that the Communists attempt 
to establish in those areas which come under their 
control. It is, rather, a whole alternate society whose 
most conspicuous feature is a near-total absence of 
privatism and an insistence upon full involvement. 
Even if the Communists rarely succeed in the fullest 
measure in this undertaking, it nevertheless contin- 
ues to be their goal. Let us, therefore, see how this 
central feature of Asian communism is translated 
into the policies of the Communist parties currently 
holding power. 


The New Role of Nationalism 


As noted earlier, these ruling parties find them- 
selves confronted with the two immediate tasks 
facing all “emerging” societies in this century: 
nation-building and economic development. Hence, 
the construction of a new culture and the creation 
of a “new socialist man’ have these immediate ob- 
jectives in mind. Certain weapons can now be more 
sharply focused, and one of these is nationalism, 
since there is less need at this postrevolutionary 
stage to accommodate regionalism, ethnic separat- 
ism, or a sizable foreign presence (although, with re- 
spect to the first problem, China faces special diffi- 
culties because of her size). Consequently, one of the 
more striking aspects of the Asian Communist states 
of today is the extent to which their use of nationalism 
resembles the more extreme examples of the 19th 
and 20th-century West. The high priority accorded 
to the enhancement of state power, the appeals for 
unstinting sacrifice on behalf of the state, and the 
constant glorification of violence are prominent fea- 
tures of the nationalist-Communist states of con- 
temporary Asia. 

Nation-building, however, is a task not easily 
accomplished by institutional means alone, even 
when highly efficient Communist organizational tech- 
niques are applied. Therefore, like many less intense 
political movements, Asian communism also invokes 
the charisma of a supreme leader. Two systems of 
allegiance are thus constructed simultaneously: the 
one institutional, collective, impersonal, and rou- 
tinized; the other personal, individual, emotional, 
and dynamic. Although elements of complementarity 
exist between these two systems, contradictions of 
significant proportions also emerge. For one thing, 
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when the “cult of personality” is elevated to a domi- 
nant role, it raises certain basic issues which in 
the West preoccupied the political thought of the 
absolutist states of the 17th and 18th centuries. 
Is the ruler bound by the social contract? Can limits 
be placed upon his power? Under prevailing condi- 
tions in Asia, moreover, all institutions are in some 
degree personalized despite the uniform mold from 
which they have been drawn: the imprint of Mao, 
Kim and Ho is stamped upon party, army and state 
in the societies they rule(d). One result of this is 
that these societies seem destined to go through 
complex and prolonged succession crises—crises 
that will affect institutions as well as individuals. 

In the particular case of China, this crisis may 
well be exacerbated by the need constantly to review 
the distribution of power between the national, re- 
gional, and local levels. Despite the firm Communist 
commitment to nationalism and the techniques 
available to enforce greater centralization, China is 
simply too vast and populous to be governed from 
a single center. Experimentation with power alloca- 
tion, therefore, will almost certainly be continued 
in the post-Mao era. 

Thus, the utilization of nationalism in these young 
Asian Communist states does not differ in major 
degree from earlier trends in the West, suggesting 
that serious dangers lie ahead. It is generally recog- 
nized that the so-called “Communist world” has been 
powerfully affected in its internal relations by the 
nationalist triumph over Marxist internationalism. 
Those relations now display the same range of 
positions—alliance, “neutralism,” and _ hostility— 
that have marked historic relations among non- 
Communist states. Containment and power balances 
are now operative principles within as well as outside 
the Communist orbit. 


Communist ““Managed’’ Democracy 


Internally, meanwhile, the Asian Communist re- 
gimes already in power can now narrow the range 
and sharpen the focus of their earlier political and 
socio-economic appeals. It is no longer necessary 
for them to pledge those “bourgeois” political 
freedoms which can be so imperfectly achieved in 
an emerging society. In a thoroughly “managed” 
democracy, the “freedoms” of speech, press and 
assemblage take very special forms: there are “the 
people” whose true voice speaks via the party; and 
there are the “enemies of the people” to whom these 
freedoms must be denied. In the utter simplicity of 
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this perversion of liberalism lies one secret of Com- 
munist management. 

In no sense, however, does this exhaust the more 
subtle aspects of Asian Communist culture. The 
most profound change that this culture entails is 
the progressive elimination of competitive social, 
religious, and economic organizations, and hence 
the complete extinction of privatism. Having elimi- 
nated privatism, the party can proceed to undertake 
the total allocation of individual thought and ener- 
gies. It is in this respect, far more than in their 
assault upon Western-style liberalism, that the Asian 
Communists can be considered revolutionary. : 

At a minimum, this is producing a generation 
that is much more politicized and collectivist. It is 
still a generation, however, capable of measuring | 
its economic interests and career aspirations. The 
ultimate testing of Asian communism therefore 
seems likely to take place in the economic sphere, 
and it is here that the most critical policy divisions 
within the ruling elites have occurred. As is com- 
monly recognized, the trend in Communist Asia has 
been away from the Soviet model of development, 
largely because Soviet policies have failed to solve 
the problems of a backward agriculture. Neither the 
economic circumstances of the Asian Communist 
states nor the political-cultural proclivities of their 
leaderships will permit the same low priorities for 
agriculture that have characterized historic Soviet 
policy. 

Thus, recent years have witnessed various experi- 
ments in economic policy by the Asian Communist 
regimes, especially China and North Korea, the two 
Communist states enjoying a greater degree of lati- 
tude in these matters. The policy of “walking on two 
legs,” involving an increased emphasis on agricul- 
tural relative to industrial development; the com- 
mune system as a means of achieving increased 
administrative efficiency in agriculture; and the 
effort to develop greater rural self-sufficiency 
through a system of small and medium rural-based 
industries utilizing local resources—these are but 
a few of the efforts underway. It remains to be seen 
whether collective agriculture can be made viable, 
and what price in terms of incentives will ultimately 
have to be paid. 

Meanwhile, the Communist parties in power hope 
to enforce their priorities and achieve their goals 
by creating the “new socialist man.” The function 
of ideology in this respect, as suggested earlier, is 
to provide the individual citizen with purpose and 
a “correct” set of values. He is to find his psycholog- 
ical and emotional satisfaction in belonging to an 


Jintegrated community of believers, while his intel- 
plectual needs are to be served by the channeling of 
his creative energies into such fields as science and 
technology and the solution of concrete problems in 
)the areas of political and economic development. 
Consciously or unconsciously, the young Asian 
) Communist states are thus separating ideology and 
jintellectualism. Stripped of intellectual content and 
prepared in forms suitable for “the masses,” ideology 
. is reduced to the level of Mao’s Maxims for Growing 
Children. Creative political thought atrophies, and 
Mao's (Kim’s, or Ho’s) Thought is worn like a magic 
“amulet to ward off evil. The vulgarization of political 
ideas is, indeed, the most conspicuous feature of 
gthe new Communist politics in Asia. Creative im- 
pulses are to be channeled into the scientific labora- 
| tory, the factory workshop, the cadre’s administrative 
Office. 
| Here, we can perhaps discern the future, if only 
‘dimly. The technician looms ahead as the prospec- 
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tive enemy of the good “Maoist,” precisely because 
the supreme paradox of the Asian Communist re- 
gimes lies in the fact that they are denuding politics 
of intellectual content even while they endow the 
technical aspects of their society with such strength. 
They are reviving, in new form, the ancient battle 
between “religion” and “science,” with little effort 
at this point to develop a synthesis and with an 
almost studied primitivism in their approach to 
political thought. It is therefore not without good 
reason that their leaders are beginning to fear that 
the weapons with which they are equipping the party 
will ultimately prove no match for those in the hands 
of the technocrats—that, in short, they are develop- 
ing a system which at some point the party, in its 
present form, will be unable to handle, however 
successful it may be in delaying the final showdown 
by appeals to keep the faith. There is, indeed, little 
doubt that within the present evolutionary trends in 
Asian communism lie the seeds of major change. 


The New Posture 


of the CPJ 


By Paul F. Langer 


n July 1970, when the Communist Party of 

Japan (CPJ) convened its 11th Congress in 

Tokyo, Secretary General Kenji Miyamoto could 
report that the party’s membership, for the first 
time in its history, had reached 300,000, making the 
Japanese party the largest non-governing Communist 
organization outside Western Europe.? In the national 
elections held a few months earlier (on December 
27, 1969), the Communists received 6.9 percent of 
the total vote, indicating that the Japanese Com- 
munist movement had continued its steady growth 
since the mid-1950’s.2, Miyamoto’s announcement 
thus constituted a clear demonstration of the viabil- 
ity of the CPJ despite years of internal dissension 
caused by the conflicting appeals of Moscow and 
Peking. 

But the 11th Congress was to serve an even more 
important purpose, and one indicating its concern 
over this conflict: a series of documents was pre- 
sented to the membership which represented a seri- 
ous attempt to assert the party’s independence of 
both Moscow and Peking and to adapt its strategy 
and program to the open society of postwar Japan.® 


1 Party membership at the time of the 7th Congress in 1958 
was 45,000; at the 8th Congress in 1961, 88,000; at the 9th Congress 
in 1964, 140,000; at the 10th Congress in 1966, 250,000. 


“!n 1955, the CPJ received 2 percent of the total vote cast in 
national elections to the House of Representatives; in 1958, it 
received 2.6 percent; in 1960, 2.9 percent; in 1963, 4.0 percent; 


in 1967, 4.8 percent. 


A new contributor to this journal, Mr. Langer is a 
staff member of the RAND Corporation and has writ- 
ten extensively on Asian politics. He is the author 
of Japan: Yesterday and Today (New York, Holt, 
Rinehart and Winston, 1966) and co-author with 
J. J. Zasloff of North Vietnam and the Pathet Lao 
(Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Press, 1970). 
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The CPJ’s new image was dramatized by the openi 
of most meetings of the Congress (except thos 
concerned with personnel and financial affairs) f 
the general public, a break with the party’s traditio 
of secrecy. The party leadership also proposed 
drop the traditional term “party cell’ and to subst 
tute for it “branch,” a term commonly used by t 
non-Communist parties of Japan. The new era int 
party’s history was further emphasized by the ele 
tion of the first representative of the postwar gene 
tion to a top leadership position. Significantly enoug 
this newcomer, Tetsuzo Fuwa (pseudonym of Kenjir 
Ueda), who was chosen to be a member of the Stan 
ing Presidium and Chief of the Party Secretariat 
has made a name for himself as a party spokesma 
on ideological matters related to differences wit 
Moscow and Peking.® He was a key member of tf 


3 These included a new set of party regulations, a comprehensis 
report of the Central Committee, and a party resolution entitled 
“Perspectives of the 1970’s and Tasks of the Communist Party 
of Japan.’ The preamble of the new party regulations stresses the 
need for ‘‘independent and creative development of the theory 
and practice of the Japanese revolution,” speaks of ‘‘holding fast 
the position of autonomy and independence combining proletarian 
internationalism and true patriotism,”’ and declares that the party 
will resolutely fight any interference in its affairs by ‘‘great-power 
chauvinism.” See Gekkan Gakushu (Monthly study—Tokyo), 
August 1970, p. 135. 

‘This new position in the CPJ organization is substantially less 
important than that of Secretary General, which was abolished at 
the same time, although it obviously provides considerable leverag 
in party affairs. Kenji Miyamoto, the former Secretary General and 
real leader of the party (which is nominally led by the Chairman 
and elder statesman, Sanzo Nosaka), now bears the title of 
Presidium Chairman. 

5 Born in 1930 and a graduate in physics of the prestigious Tokyo 
University, Fuwa combines substantial experience as a labor union 
leader with academic qualifications and long service in the central 
party organization. His present stature is also reflected in the 
fact that most of his articles on ideology and important issues of 
party strategy, originally published in Akahata (Red Flag) and 
other Communist or left-wing publications, have recently been 
reissued in book form. 


1966 party mission which visited North Vietnam, 
Communist China, and North Korea and, after a 
_confrontation with Mao Tse-tung, firmly established 


the CPJ’s autonomy from foreign advice. 

What might be called the “coming of age” of the 
Japanese party is the product of a quarter-century 
of internal argument, adjustment, and compromise. 
Adaptation to the new Japan of the postwar period 
posed a series of challenges to the CPJ in its struggle 
for political power, challenges met with greater or 
less flexibility and imagination by its leaders de- 


| pending upon their own bias and upon the nature 


and degree of pressures from Moscow and Peking. 
The question of opposition to American “imperial- 


ism,” the Japanese stance in the Sino-Soviet conflict 
-and the meaning of that conflict to the CPJ, the 
proper definition of Japanese society (and thus, by 
implication, of the revolution towards which the party 
| was working, proletarian or bourgeois-democratic)— 


these and other issues preoccupied the party leader- 
ship in the late 1940’s and throughout the 1950's 
and led to shifting and often contradictory postures. 
By 1961, however, as will be seen below, the CPJ 
had resolved the most troublesome of its conflicts 
and had adapted itself to the realities of postwar 
Japan. The election results and the party’s growing 
membership rolls throughout the decade, culminat- 


ing in the figures cited in Miyamoto’s report to the 
11th Congress, attest to the fact that the party, after 


many false starts and setbacks, has firmly estab- 
lished itself on the political scene. 


Prewar Legacy 


To understand the convolutions of party policy 


before 1961, one must examine the role of the CPJ 


in Japanese life before World War II and the problems 
it faced when it was legalized and its leaders rein- 
stated in 1945. When it was founded in 1922, the 
Communist Party of Japan was but a frail offshoot 
of the Japanese socialist movement, itself a minority 
group outside the mainstream of Japanese political 
life. Intellectuals and quasi-intellectuals played lead- 
ing roles in the small illegal Communist organization 
and, much of the time, made up the majority of the 
rank and file as well. This predominance of intellec- 
tuals biased the party toward a preoccupation with 
theoretical arguments over Marxist-Leninist doctrine, 
and its failure to attract a base of support among the 
people (particularly the peasants, despite their grow- 
ing general political awareness) further divorced the 
prewar party from Japanese life. It is not surprising 
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that communism in prewar Japan had a pronounced 
conspiratorial and sectarian flavor.® 

These characteristics were accentuated by the 
special nature of the party’s “enemy,” the prewar 
Japanese government. The Japanese state was mod- 
ernizing and successfully competing with the West 
at a time when other Asian countries had succumbed 
to Western economic and military domination. Thus 
the CPJ could not serve as a focal point for mobiliz- 
ing anti-colonialist and anti-foreign sentiments, nor 
could it ride the wave of nationalism, as Communist 
parties elsewhere in Asia were able to do. It was not 
foreign, Western imperialism that the party was 
called upon to fight, but an indigenous, home-grown 
variety in the form of a militaristic and expansionist 
government supported by an extremely efficient and 
ruthless police force and judicial apparatus whose 
full strength was brought to bear against the weak 
Communist organization. 

Under these circumstances, the Japanese Com- 
munists quite naturally sought guidance and support 
abroad, primarily from the Soviet Union and the 
Communist movement in China. The CPJ owed its 
life to the initiative of the Comintern—the 4th 
Comintern Congress in 1922 actually wrote the draft 
of the CPJ platform. Soviet influence was undimin- 
ished until, on the eve of World War Il, it became 
impossible for Japanese revolutionaries to maintain 
their foreign contacts. Not only had the party’s 
strategy and doctrinal theses originated in Moscow, 
but its leaders had developed close contacts with 
the Soviet Union; many of them were trained there. 
When these men emerged from prison or exile to 
revive the CPJ after Japan’s defeat, they were under- 
standably slow to absorb the drastic changes which 
were taking place at home and abroad. 

While the ‘old men” of the CPJ found it difficult 
to confront the postwar world on its own terms rather 
than through the lenses of the past, the very nature 
of that new world made changes in party attitudes 
mandatory. Japan has become one of the world’s 
most open and politically permissive societies. Great 
freedom is allowed all ideologies and organizations, 
including the Communists. Vast social and economic 
changes have taken place since the war, and they 
put the Japanese intellectual’s faith in Marxism to 


6 The most complete English-language account of the prewar 
Japanese Communist movement and its doctrinal debates is found 
in George M. Beckmann and Genji Okubo, The Japanese Communist 
Party, 1922-1945 Stanford, Stanford University Press, 1969. Vol. 
14 and 15 of Gendai Shi Shiryo (Modern History Materials), Tokyo, 
1964-65, contain a massive collection of relevant documents in 
the original Japanese. 
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a severe test. The nation’s prosperity has drastically 
changed the condition of the worker in the cities 
and in the countryside. The effect of the increase 
in nationalistic feeling and self-confidence among 
the Japanese people, particularly marked in the 
last few years, has been to push the Japanese Com- 
munists toward an independent position in the world 
Communist movement. Such developments abroad 
as Togliatti’s structural reform theories have stim- 
ulated similar attempts in Japan to adapt Marxist 
dogma to the new realities. The outbreak of the Sino- 
Soviet conflict in the 1960’s and its subsequent 
intensification—the very fact that Moscow and 
Peking can no longer agree on the “correct” strategy 
—has further undermined the confidence and loyalty 
that the two powers had been able to command from 
the CPJ before the war, and made the need for 
re-examination of imported theories and strategies 
even more obvious. The Japanese Communist leader- 
ship, despite its roots in prewar dogmatic thinking, 
has gradually become convinced that Soviet and 
Chinese formulas may not be relevant for Japan. As 
might be expected, this evolution in party thinking 
has been slow: it has spanned two decades and is 
a continuing phenomenon. Its direction is indicated 
by a key sentence in the resolution adopted by the 
11th Congress in 1970: “We have created a program 
which creatively adapts Marxist-Leninist theory to 
the realities of Japan.” * 


Search for a Strategy 


The CPJ’s progress toward the “creative adapta- 
tion” spoken of in the resolution began rather 
smoothly. Immediately after the war, while defeated 
Japan busied itself in rebuilding its shattered econ- 
omy under the American military occupation, the 
reconstituted and now legalized party looked about 
for a program suited to the new atmosphere of rapid 
political, economic, and social democratization 
created by the occupation. In the absence of guid- 
ance from abroad, the party’s chief strategist, Sanzo 
Nosaka, a veteran of the Comintern who returned 
from Mao Tse-tung’s wartime headquarters in Yenan 
early in 1946, a more pragmatic and flexible leader 
than many others in the party, decided to combine 
Maoist formulas with his own analysis of the ingredi- 
ents required for the revolutionary struggle in Japan. 
He played down the role of the United States, de- 
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7Zen-ei (Vanguard—Tokyo), Special Party Congress Issue, 
August 1970, p. 160. 


SELF-RELIANCE FOR THE Cps 


It has already been confirmed by various events in the 1960’s 
that the overcoming of great-power chauvinism and the 


establishment of a self-reliant and independent position 


is the direction in which the world Communist movement 


is inevitably advancing... . 


—"New Declaration of Great-Power Chauvinist Inter- 


vention,” Akahata (Red Flag, Tokyo), Aug. 5, 1970. 


Clared Japanese imperialism to be the principal | 
enemy of all progressive forces, and advocated a | 
bourgeois-democratic revolution which could attract | 


the support of all segments of the population except, 
of course, the “monopoly capitalists.” Nosaka spoke 
of a “peaceful path to power” and the creation of 


“a Party beloved by the people.” These tactics paid | 


off, and in four years Nosaka had built an organiza- 


tion of 100,000 members. In the general election | 


of 1949 the Communist slate polled 10 percent of | 


the total vote, and the renascent CPJ seemed well | 


on its way toward becoming an integral part of 
Japanese political life. Given time, the party seemed 
capable of making inroads into the much larger elec- 
toral base of its natural rival, the Socialist Party. 
This optimistic forecast might well have been ful- 
filled had not the party’s isolation from the outside 
and its preoccupation with its own domestic stance 
been abruptly brought to an end. Early in 1950, 
a few months after the CPJ’s demonstration of 
strength at the polls, a new strategy of militancy and 
outright violence was forced upon the Japanese 
Communists when the Cominform journal, speaking 
for the Soviet and Chinese parties and seconded by 
a similar statement emanating from Peking, de- 
nounced Nosaka for his “grave mistakes.” ® The 
sudden interest of Moscow and Peking in the policies 
of the Japanese party stemmed from the changed 
international! situation: the U.S.-Soviet alliance had 
given way to the Cold War, the Communists had come 
to power in China, and in Korea an East-West military 
confrontation was developing. At this point, the CPJ 
could no longer be left to its own devices. Like 
Communist parties elsewhere, it was expected to do 
its share in obstructing U.S. policy, particularly the 
U.S. war effort conducted from bases in Japan. 
pac ee 


8 For a Lasting Peace; For a People’s Democracy (Bucharest), Jan. 
6, 1950. The blame for this crude intervention was later placed on 
Stalin; it was ‘‘undertaken on the personal initiative of Stalin,” 
according to a letter of April 18, 1964, from the Soviet party to the 
CPJ. See Partiinaia zhizn (Moscow), No. 14, 1964. 
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}munist assault, and this venture into revolutionary 
| 
‘dropped sharply, electoral support dwindled, 


Abandoning its pragmatic approach, the Japanese 
Communist leadership instantly reverted to its tra- 
|dition of absolute faith in the correctness of Soviet 
guidance. The advice from abroad was listened to 
carefully, and the strategy recommended by the 
Cominform was promptly adopted, despite the fact 
that it represented a complete about-face in the 
party position. Most of the party apparatus was 
moved underground and staffed with second-echelon 
leaders, while the majority of the top officials took 
refuge in Peking. The Chinese Communists, appar- 
ently with Soviet consent, actually directed opera- 
tions in Japan. Attempts were made to organize 
terrorist violence, and Mao’s writings on guerrilla 
warfare became required reading for all party mem- 
bers. The theoretical basis for the new militancy was 
provided by the 1951 Thesis, a document which, 
like the CPJ’s original platform, was conceived and 
written abroad—this time, in Peking. It prescribed 
the creation in Japan of a “national liberation dem- 
ocratic movement” against American “imperialism” 
and urged direct action against this enemy. There 
was no mention of a peaceful path to power. Nosaka 
himself emphasized “the importance and_ the 
need . . . for listening to the words of the peoples 


of the two countries,” j.e., the USSR and Communist 


China.° 

As some members of the CPJ expected at the 
time, the Chinese formula did little to advance the 
cause of Japanese communism. The government, 
whose full sovereignty had been restored by the 
Allied powers, easily withstood the feeble Com- 


action cost the Japanese party dearly. Membership 
the 
/prewar image of a conspiratorial party controlled 
| from abroad was revived, and the Communists found 
‘themselves harassed by the police and politically 


‘ostracized by the non-Communist Left. 


In the middle of the 1950’s the CPJ was allowed 


‘to discard this unrewarding strategy, which by then 


no longer served the needs of Moscow and Peking. 


‘Stalin was dead and had been unceremoniously 


toppled from his pedestal by Khrushchev, while 
China was displaying the “Bandung spirit” in foreign 
policy, reassuring her Asian neighbors of her de- 
termination to avoid confrontations with the U.S. 
in the Far East. At this point the Japanese Com- 
munists, ideologically and organizationally in dis- 
array, resumed their search for a program appro- 


®“My Answer,’’ Chuo Koron (Central Review—Tokyo), 
November 1955. 
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priate to Japanese conditions while still expressing 
the party’s dedication to the international revolu- 
tionary struggle. 


External Pressures 


At the outset the CPJ’s attempt at reorganization 
was complicated by conflicting pressures exerted 
by Moscow and Peking. The late 1950’s were years 
of intensive discussions among Communists every- 
where as to the meaning and role of “revisionism” 
and “dogmatism”; the Sino-Soviet conflict was 
passing through its initial stages, and the Japanese 
party was reluctantly forced to take sides and to 
define its position on a number of issues separating 
the two powers. Both Moscow and Peking made 
strenuous efforts to pull the CPJ into their respective 
orbits, thereby creating tensions within the Japanese 
organization and accentuating already existing ideo- 
logical differences. Opinion tended to _ polarize 
around two opposing positions. One faction saw the 
principal enemy as “U.S. imperialism,” while the 
other contended (as did the Japanese Socialists) 
that the revolutionary movement in Japan should 
focus its attention primarily—though not exclusively 
—on capitalism at home. Accordingly, the first group 
urged a strategy of “democratic revolution for na- 
tional liberation,” while its opponents classified 
Japan as a fully developed, highly capitalistic society 
ready for an immediate socialist revolution.'® As for 
tactics, the first group wished to retain the option 
of violent action; the second advocated peaceful 
methods to lead Japan smoothly from its capitalist 
present to a socialist future through a gradual, piece- 
meal transformation of the existing power structure 
resulting from pressures exerted by the alliance of 
“orogressive forces.” 

In the ensuing striiggle, Peking enjoyed a clear 
advantage. The two A_an countries had historic and 
cultural affinities. Furthermore, during the war China 
had been Nosaka’s home base,!! and later Peking 


10 The question of whether revolution in Japan should be a 
one-stage or a two-stage process had been the subject of considerable 
controversy in prewar Japan. Prior to the so-called 1932 Thesis, the 
CPJ defined Japan as a mature capitalist society ready for a one- 
stage, proletarian revolution. The 1932 Thesis, which long dominated 
Communist thinking in postwar Japan, also described the country 
as a highly developed capitalist society but one which harbored 
substantial feudal remnants. Thus, a ‘‘bourgeois-democratic 
revolution with a tendency to grow rapidly into a socialist revolution” 
was held necessary. 

11 Nosaka traveled there from Comintern headquarters in Moscow 
during World War II in the company of Chou En-lai. 
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was the haven to which the exiled Communist lead- 
ers fled from Japan. The Chinese Communists had 
assisted their Japanese friends in many ways during 
those postwar years, while Moscow seems to have 
been content to let the Chinese deal directly with 
the Japanese party, creating a certain remoteness 
in the relations between the CPJ headquarters in 
Yoyogi (Tokyo) and Moscow. The Chinese advantage 
was accentuated by the fact that there had been no 
change in leadership in Peking, while the familiar 
Comintern faces had long disappeared from the 
scene in Moscow. There the Japanese Communists 
may have felt like strangers; not so in Peking. On 
substantive issues the Chinese position also appears 
to have had much greater appeal in Japan. Soviet 
strategy in the late 1950's, characterized by a 


Cartoon, captioned “Nothing can stop the friendship 
between the Japanese and Chinese peoples,” pro- 
claims the warm response of the Japanese popula- 
tion to a Chinese trade exposition, claiming an at- 
tendance of more than one and a half million. The 
figures at right represent so-called anti-Chinese “New 


Opportunists,” “Modern Revisionists,” Japanese 
Premier Sato and former US President Johnson. 


—From Selections of Afro-Asian People’s Anti-Ilmperialist 
Caricatures, Peking, People’s Art Publishers, 1967. 
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willingness to work for understandings with 
United States on the nuclear test-ban treaty 
other issues, was interpreted in Japan as a status g 
policy unworthy of a Communist power. It 
especially odious to the CPJ, which viewed the 
as the principal prop supporting Japan’s capital 
system and conservative government. 

In 1961 the 8th Party Congress was finally at 
to agree on a program reconciling these sharp ¢ 
ferences. Although supplemented and reinterpret 
since then, most recently by the 11th Congress, 
essential features remain in force to this day. 
charting its course, the CPJ has avoided taki 
extreme positions, either on the right or the 
but its overall strategy owes more to the philosop 
of Peking than that of Moscow. The party ackno 
edges Japan to be a highly developed capital 
society, but the country’s heavy dependence on 1 
United States is also stressed. The key question 
the exact nature of the relationship between tf 
United States and Japan—and its corollary, 1 
definition of the target of the revolutionary strugg 
—is answered by the 11th Congress resolution 
these terms: 


fi 
} 


Despite the rapid advance of the revival of [Japane 
militarism and imperialism, Japan even now has fF 
regained full independence. Under the San Francis 
system l[i.e., the system established by the 
Francisco Peace Treaty] it continues to be a sé 
occupied, semi-independent country chained to t 
U.S. imperialist policy of war and aggression. It 
as the party program puts it, a country which 
“virtually dependent, being semi-occupied by Ar 
ican imperialism.” 


The primary enemy in the eyes of the party 
therefore “American imperialism,” with Japan 
capitalism and imperialism given only a second 
role. Revolution in Japan, according to the prog 
is to proceed in two consecutive stages, to be in 
ated by the formation of a united national democra 
front under Communist leadership, made up of 
but the monopoly capitalists. The party’s adaptat 
to postwar conditions is evidenced in the reco 
mendation that the Communists make full use 
existing parliamentary opportunities, although it 
conceded that under certain conditions viol 
methods cannot entirely be ruled out. 

The current program thus provides a theoreti 
framework sufficiently broad and flexible to al 


2 Zen-ei, Special Party Congress Issue, August 1970, pp. 137-38. 


for a variety of tactics and shifts of emphasis. In 
fact, since these strategy guidelines were first put 
orth in 1961, the Japanese Communists have worked 
hard to make them fit the political realities of Japan 
rather than the requirements of Peking or Moscow. 


Tactical Flexibility 


_ Finally abandoning its long preoccupation with 
theory, the party has concerned itself more and 
more with the practical problems of the average 
Japanese citizen. It has attempted to convince the 
public that, without abandoning its faith in Marxist- 
Leninist principles and its hope for the emergence 
of a socialist world, it is a Japanese political organi- 
Zation with firm roots in the Japanese soil and that 
it is concerned primarily with the building of the 
“good society” in Japan. Shunning violence and 
emphasizing goals which offer a common basis for 
common action with other opposition parties— 
“Peace, Independence, and Democracy” is the CPJ 
slogan—it has made strenuous efforts to gain 
political leverage through the creation of a broad 
united front. 

So far, however, the obstacles to such a front have 
proved insurmountable. The conservative Liberal 
Democratic Party has had an almost uninterrupted 
monopoly of political power since the war, and the 
divided opposition forces have made little headway 
in their efforts to gain a majority in the Diet. At first 
‘glance, the largest opposition party, the Socialist 
Party, would seem the natural ally of the Com- 
munists. The Socialists believe in Marxism, view the 
world as being divided into socialist and capitalist 
‘Camps (which are equated with peace and war, 
respectively), and oppose Japan’s alliance with the 
‘United States. Although there have been numerous 
cases of local Socialist-Communist electoral alliances 
(which have proved quite effective), the Japanese 
Socialist leadership continues to reject the concept 
Of a permanent, nationwide united front. Its reluc- 
tance is only partly based on the fear that an alliance 
would work to the advantage of the Communists, 
who are better organized and have greater financial 
resources at their disposal. The Socialist Party is 
‘plagued by deep-seated ideological divisions which 
are not unrelated to the issue of its relations with 
the Communists. Its right wing has always been anti- 
Communist and opposes collaboration with the 
CPJ, while its extreme left wing has fallen under 
the influence of China’s Cultural Revolution and 
shares Mao’s view of the present CPJ leadership as 
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a crew of despicable “revisionists.” Any attempt to 
forge a close alliance with the Communists on a 
permanent basis would thus risk splitting the Social- 
ist Party. Such a split would benefit the Communists 
as well as the Democratic Socialist Party, a minor 
Opposition party composed of staunchly anti-Com- 
munist moderates. 

The second-largest and rapidly growing opposition 
party, the Komeito (Clean Government Party), has 
been something of a puzzle to everyone, including 
the Communists. It is an offshoot of the nationalist 
Sokagakkai Buddhist movement and serves as its 
political arm, but one cannot be sure where to place 
it in the Japanese political spectrum. Well-organized 
and well-financed like the CPJ, the Komeito is sup- 
ported by many of the same groups to which the 
Communists direct their appeal: people baffled by 
the rapid pace of social and economic change or dis- 
gusted with political graft and corruption and those 
who value the psychological security derived from 
complete involvement in a purposeful group. In 
many ways the Communists see the Komeito as their 
most dangerous rival, one whose further progress 
might seriously hamper future Communist advances 
in Japan. Although the cooperation of the Komeito 
may well be crucial for the formation of a broad anti- 
government front, the Japanese Communists have 
gradually given up hope of being able to mobilize 
this movement for their purposes, and the relation- 
ship of the two parties has become one of open hos- 
tility. Under the conditions described, the Commu- 
nists expect to have continued difficulty in bringing 
together the disparate elements which make up 
Japan’s political opposition and are, therefore, con- 
centrating on expanding their own popular base. 


Adjusting Foreign Ties 


The CPJ’s relations with the two power centers 
abroad, like its domestic policies, have gone through 
a number of adjustments since the 1961 Congress. 
In 1962 and early 1963, criticism of Khrushchev’s 
ideological and policy positions and sympathy with 
Peking’s orientation began to be expressed, culminat- 
ing in the party’s adoption of a substantially pro- 
Chinese stance that persisted well into 1965. From 
that year on, as has been mentioned, the CPJ 
shifted to an independent stand, with outspoken 
criticisms of the policy positions of both Moscow 
and Peking becoming more and more frequent. 

In the 1960’s Sino-Soviet rivalry over the orienta- 
tion and allegiance of the Japanese Communists 
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caused some organizational splits in the movement. 
In 1964, the pro-Moscow forces, led by the veteran 
of the prewar movement Yoshio Shiga, were forced 
out of the party when they insisted on giving public 
support to the nuclear test-ban treaty. Shiga there- 
upon established his own Communist organization, 
which promptly received Soviet support. Meanwhile, 
several high party posts were given to men who had 
either been trained in China or had Chinese sponsor- 
ship. Most of these were younger men, militant in 
the Peking manner.*® 

It was widely assumed when the party’s “re- 
visionist” elements were ousted that the organization 
had come under Peking’s control, but from the be- 
ginning the majority of the party’s established leader- 
ship appears to have quietly resisted the adoption 
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13For some time they held such strategic positions as the 
editorship of the party organ Akahata and the directorships of the 
personnel and finance sections of the party. 


CHANGING IMAGE OF MOSCOW 


As | look back on the past thirty years of our party life, | feel 
most keenly how absolutely essential it is to observe strictly 
the guiding principles of the knight of peace, the great leader 
of the workers, Comrade Josef Vissarionovich Stalin. 


—Secretary General Kyuichi Tokuda, in Kaiho wo mezasu 
Nihon no tomo e (To Our Japanese Comrades Seeking 
Liberation), Tokyo, Satsuki Shobo, 1952, p. 333. 


[The party] supports to the end the struggles which the 
socialist camp headed by the Soviet Union, the Communists 
of the whole world, and the masses of all peoples are carrying 
on for the progress of mankind. 


—CPJ Central Committee, “Program of the Communist 
Party of Japan,” The VIII Congress of the Communist 
Party of Japan, July 25-31, 1961, Tokyo, p. 11. 


Differences of view on a number of problems have once 
again appeared in the international Communist movement 
since the end of last year, in connection with the open criti- 
cism of fraternal parties at congresses of certain other 
fraternal parties . . . , [but] our party has consistently . 
adhered to an independent approach of not joining open 
controversies between fraternal parties. 


—Akahata (Red Flag, Tokyo), editorial of Jan. 24, 1963; 
as translated in the CC-CPJ‘s English-language Bul- 
letin—Information for Abroad (Tokyo), February 1963, 
pp. 3-4. 


As accepted by every fraternal party, there is no party either 
to lead or to be led in the international Communist move- 


ment. With regard to the relationship between fraternal 
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of Peking’s militant strategy. Memories of the failure | 


of such a strategy ten years earlier no doubt had 
something to do with this cautious attitude. Finally, 
this quiet resistance changed into open refusal to” 
allow Peking to dictate the CPJ’s behavior when, 
in 1966, Mao Tse-tung launched his Great Proletarian | 
Cultural Revolution and attempted to mobilize the | 
Japanese party for armed struggle against “U.S. | 
imperialism.” 14 To the surprise of many, the sup-f 
porters of Peking’s position were easily defeated in- 
a test of strength that took place after the return’ 


of a high-level CPJ delegation from a mission || 


to China early that year. At this point the break } 
between Peking and Yoyogi became official. 


mT 
14 According to Kenji Miyamoto, the Chinese expressed the view 

that “the military strength of imperialism can be diverted more 

effectively by tens of thousands of people armed with weapons than 

by one million party members of mass movements” (Akahata, 

July 28, 1967). 


1 | 
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parties, no party can place itself above any of [the] other | 


fraternal parties. Nor can any party force other parties [to] 
obey a certain party.... 


—Akahata editorial of Nov. 10, 1963; in Bulletin— 
Information for Abroad, December 1963, p. 8. 


. the cause of the strained relations between the Japanese 
and Soviet parties lies firstly in the fact that you [the CPSU] 


have unilaterally brought about an open debate within the } 
international Communist movement and asked our party to } 


follow you uncritically in this debate, and secondly in the 
fact that you have repeatedly made attacks on us by name, 
have engaged in unjustifiable interference in our internal 
affairs and in disruptive activities against our party... . 


—CC-CPJ letter of Aug. 18, 1964, responding to a 
CC-CPSU letter of April 18; in Bulletin—Information for 
Abroad, October 1964, p. 14. 


.. it is not right to recognize a special position for that | 


particular country and party [CPSU] and to force that party's 
line upon other parties. . .. To confuse these issues and to 
insist that since that party has played a great historical role 
or, objectively speaking, is now playing a big role, it is there- 
fore [in the spirit of] proletarian internationalism to praise 
that party’s actions unconditionally—such a position cannot 
stand up under scientific scrutiny. 


—CC report presented by Kenji Miyamoto to the 11th | 
Party Congress, adopted on July 6, 1970. Zen-ei (Van- |) 


guard), August 1970, Special Issue, p. 108. 


. the leadership of the CPSU has learned no lessons from 
history, their “thought” has departed very far from Marxism- 
Leninism and from the principles of scientific socialism. 


—"New Declaration of Great-Power Chauvinist Inter- 
vention,” Akahata, Aug. 5, 1970. 
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Since then the Communist movement in Japan 
has been split three ways organizationally: on the 
right stands Shiga’s pro-Moscow group (Voice of 
Japan), and at the other end of the spectrum, the 
Peking-supported Communist Party of Japan (Left), 
both competing with the center, or “mainstream,” 
Communist Party of Japan. But, if anything, the loss 
of a few thousand members and of some cadres 
has actually strengthened the CPJ. Having sloughed 
off its Moscow and Peking wings, it is now more 
homogeneous and is in a better position to pursue 
an autonomous course. 

Soviet and Chinese attitudes toward these develop- 
ments in Japan form an interesting contrast, reflect- 


15 Establishment of the ‘‘Communist Party of Japan (Left)’’ was 
announced in the Peking Review only in January 1970, although an 
autonomous pro-Peking faction had already been active in the CPJ 
for several years. Both the pro-Moscow and the pro-Peking organiza- 
tions are numerically insignificant. 


NEW PERSPECTIVE ON PEKING 


| feel keenly that the thought of Comrade Mao Tse-tung, 
who has applied Marxism-Leninism to the Chinese Revolution 
and has opened up a new path, constitutes also for us an 
indispensable guideline. 

—Secretary General Kyuichi Tokuda, in Kaiho wo 
mezasu Nihon no tomo e (To Our Japanese Comrades 
Seeking Liberation), Tokyo, Satsuki Shobo, 1952, pp. 
333-34. 


>. . The Chinese Communist Party expresses full support for 
the just stand of the Japanese Communist Party and expresses 
boundless respect for the heroic struggle of the Japanese 
Communist Party and the Japanese pecple. The struggle 
which the Japanese Communist Party is carrying on to rid 
Japan of the domination of US imperialism and build up an 
independent, peaceful, democratic and neutral country 
proves that it is the resolute defender of the interests of 


| the Japanese nation and people. 


—From the “Joint Statement by Communist Parties of 
China and Japan,” Peking Review (Peking), Oct. 27, 
1959, pp. 14-15. 


The strength of the CPJ has been growing rapidly. This is 
Closely related to the fact that the Communist Party of 
Japan has been holding high the banner of Marxism-Lenin- 
ism, has implemented a correct policy line, and has firmly 
stood in the very forefront of the struggle in Japan. 


—From a Jen-min Jih-pao editorial cf June 16, 1961, 
translated in Nihon kakumei no tembo to kokusai 
kyosanshugi undo (Prospects for the Revolution in 
Japan and the International Communist Movement), 
Tokyo, CPJ Central Committee, 1961, p. 92. 


ing the different nature of the two regimes. In early 
1968, a high-level Soviet delegation under Presidium 
member Mikhail Suslov arrived in Tokyo to negotiate 
an understanding with the Japanese party. Until 
then the CPSU had thought it possible to maintain 
relations with the CPJ while at the same time 
encouraging the Shiga group to promote the Soviet 
viewpoint within leftist circles. The Japanese party, 
however, had moved a long way since the days of 
the Comintern and the Cominform criticism of 1950: 
its leaders adamantly refused to have any dealings 
with Moscow unless the CPSU pledged to withdraw 
its support from Shiga’s Voice of Japan group. For 
a while it was believed in Tokyo that the Soviet 
leaders had accepted these conditions, but to judge 
by the rash of heated debates between the Soviet and 
the Japanese parties some months later, the Soviet 
Union remains reluctant to write off its supporters 
in Shiga’s faction. It seems likely that Moscow de- 


. fraternal solidarity binds the Communist Party and 
people of Japan inseparably with the Communist parties 
and peoples of China, Korea, Vietnarn, Indonesia and other 
countries in Asia. This relationship will never change. ... 


—Resolution of the Fifth Plenum of the CC-CPJ, Feb. 15, 
1963, as translated in the CC’s_ English-language 
Bulletin—Information for Abroad, March 1963, p. 14. 


Immediately before the 10th Party Congress [1966], the 
Mao Tse-tung clique of China started to engage openly in 
disruptive activities, in interference and subversion directed 
against our party. .. . Several Chinese delegations visiting 
Japan began to attack our party’s program and policy line. 
The reason was that our party program does not take the 
armed struggle method adopted in the Chinese Revolution 
as a model for the revolutionary movement in Japan. ... As 
for the so-called “Great Proletarian Cultural Revolution,” 
whatever its contents, there would have been no particular 
need for us to criticize it, if it had remained a Chinese 
domestic issue. Nor did we intend to criticize it. But in 
interfering in our party, they tried to force through the 
proposition—not only within China, but internationally, and 
as one aspect of this also in our Japanese revolutionary 
movement—that the so-called Mao Tse-tung thought con- 
stitutes the highest principle of world revolution, that the 
Chinese revolutionary formula should be the revolutionary 
formula for all countries and that those who do not accept 
this proposition are nothing but counterrevolutionary ele- 
ments and traitors. . . . We hope that the CCP will return 
as soon as possible to the line based on revolutionary spirit 
and modesty worthy of the history and traditions of the great 
Chinese Communist Party of the past. 


—CC report presented by Kenji Miyamoto to the 11th 
Party Congress, adopted on July 6, 1970. Zen-ei (Van- 
guard), August 1970, Special Issue, pp. 96, 105, 107. 
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cided to renege on its promise to the CPJ when the 
Japanese Communists not only persisted in criticiz- 
ing openly the “revisionist” proclivities of the Soviet 
party, but went so far as to incorporate such state- 
ments in the major policy documents adopted by 
the 11th Party Congress.'® This act provoked harsh 
attacks from official Soviet sources.’7 Nevertheless, 
the CPSU and the CPJ have not broken off relations. 
Communist representatives still visit the Soviet 
Union; Japanese Communist statements and writings 
—appropriately edited, of course—continue to 
appear in the Soviet and Soviet-sponsored press; and 
the Soviet party sent a congratulatory message to 
the 11th Party Congress. However, as if to make 
plain to everyone that relations with the CPSU re- 
mained to be normalized and that this normalization 
could only be effected if the Soviet party would 
sever its relation with the Shiga group, the CPJ 
leadership only made passing mention of the Soviet 
message at the Congress instead of reading it pub- 
licly, and when the CPJ published the document in 
the official party monthly Zen-ei, they assigned it a 
special place among the many congratulatory mes- 
sages—at the very end. 


Se Se 


Peking Rupture 


In contrast to Moscow’s rather conciliatory atti- 
tude, the more militant Chinese Communist Party 
has broken off relations with the CPJ and declared 
open and all-out war on it. What Peking until a few 
years ago still called the “fraternal party” of Japan 
is now included among China’s “four enemies” (to- 
gether with US imperialism, Soviet revisionism, and 
the Sato government’s so-called anti-China pol- 
icies).18 Presidium Chairman Miyamoto gave the 11th 
Congress a detailed account of the evolution of the 
difficulties with Peking. He recalled that when his 


16 Both Presidium Chairman Miyamoto’s report to the 11th 
Congress and the formal Congress resolution contained sharp 
criticism of Soviet policies and referred to Soviet intervention 
in Czechoslovakia as ‘‘aggression.” 

17 The most recent and most severe appeared in Partiinaia zhizn 
(Moscow), No. 13, 1970. 

18 A joint statement issued in Peking on November 1, 1970, 
by a delegation of the Japanese Socialist Party and Chinese 
representatives of the China-Japan Friendship Association suggests 
at first glance a substantial softening of the Chinese anti-Yoyogi 
line since it does not label the Japanese party an “‘enemy’’ of China. 
A careful reading of the document, however, leaves little doubt that 
the basic attitude of Peking toward the Japanese party has not 
yet changed. This is also the CPJ leadership’s interpretation, as 
reflected in a strong attack against the joint statement by the 
Chairman of the party’s Policy Committee. (See Akahata, Nov. 

3, 1970.) 


delegation visited China in early 1966, the bilateral 
talks had concluded with the drafting of a joint 
communique supposedly acceptable to both sides. 
However, Mao Tse-tung, indignant that the proposed 
statement did not explicitly condemn the Soviet 
Union and its policies, had insisted on tearing up 
the document. Ever since this incident, said 
Miyamoto, the Chinese had mobilized all their re- 
sources to bring the Japanese party to heel: physical 
violence had been used against the party representa- 
tives in Peking (who had since been withdrawn); an 
intensive propaganda campaign had been launched 
against the CPJ leaders; organizational and financial 
support had been given to the pro-Peking faction 
in its fight against “Japanese [Communist] revision- 
ism”; Communist front organizations in Japan had 
been split by the Chinese party’s refusal to be in 
any way associated with the supporters of the CPJ; 
trade had been withheld from firms friendly to the 
party; and the Chinese had not hesitated to stir 
up the left-wing extremists in the Socialist Party 
so as to prevent any cooperation between the two 
Marxist parties.?9 

Despite the pressures described by Miyamoto, 
the CPJ has not buckled under and, on the contrary, 
has only reaffirmed more strongly its independence 
and national character. Soviet and Maoist writings 
have been removed from the shelves of Japanese 
Communist bookshops, leaving only the early Marx- 


19 “Central Committee Report to the 11th Party Congress,”’ Zen-ei, 
Special Party Congress Issue, August 1970, p. 104. 


SOCIALISM OR SOVEREIGNTY? 


The situation in Hungary proves that peace cannot be pre- 
served merely by standing on the side lines. Even President 
Tito, who is frequently critical of Soviet actions, not only 
recognized the existence of a real danger of counterrevolution 
in Hungary, but pointed out that the victory of counterrevolu- 
tion there could lead to the danger of a third world war. 


—Kenji Miyamoto, “How to Evaluate the Hungarian 
Problem,” Waga to no tatakatta michi (Our Party’s 
Road of Struggle), Tokyo, CPJ-Central Committee, July 
1961, p. 287, 


. . . the invasion of Czechoslovakia by the armed forces of 
the Soviet Union and the other four foreign powers was 
carried out without the request or consent of the party or 
government of Czechoslovakia. It is clearly an act of aggres- 
sion violating the sovereignty of the Czechoslovak Republic. 


—"New Declaration of Great-Power Chavuvinist Inter- 
vention,” Akahata (Red Flag, Tokyo), Aug. 5, 1970. 
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ist classics and Lenin, along with a growing number 
|e 

of indigenous works, especially those written by the 
present party leadership. The CPJ also does not 
hesitate to voice open attacks on policies advocated 
by Moscow or Peking when they conflict with the 
party’s basic line or with its assessment of the 
situation, domestic or international. Over the past 
several years, and particularly at the 11th Congress, 
an effort has been made to spell out the differences 
between the Japanese party and the two Communist 
}world powers. 

The Japanese Communists see the root of Com- 
}munist disunity in Soviet and Chinese ‘‘great-power 
|chauvinism,” a term that constantly occurs in recent 
|CPJ literature on international affairs. Many exam- 
jples of such chauvinism are offered, but CPJ writers 
dwell in particular on what they call the ‘‘anachro- 
nistic” effort of the two big Communist powers to 
establish their hegemony over other Communist 
|parties. Peking’s attempts to enforce adherence to 
|Maoist thought everywhere and the Soviet invasion 
| of Czechoslovakia are both held to be manifestations 
of the same phenomenon. Differences between fra- 
ternal parties, it is pointed out, cannot and ought 
not to be resolved forcibly but only through patient 
discussion. Khrushchev, the Japanese contend, 
|clearly violated this norm by his public attack on 
|Albania, thereby driving a wedge into the _inter- 
|national revolutionary movement, and this act en- 
couraged Peking to respond in kind. 

The CPJ has also assailed other, more recent 
actions of the Soviet leadership as detrimental to 
the cause of Communist unity. Thus, it claims that 
_Moscow’s “arbitrary convocation” of the June 1969 
conference of Communist parties only served to 
deepen the existing divisions in the anti-imperialist 
/camp. The party has further stubbornly accused 
the Soviet leaders of clinging to the chauvinistic 
positions they inherited from Stalin in their refusal 
_ to return the southern part of the Kurile island chain, 
-annexed by the Soviet Union at the end of World 
War Il, to Japanese sovereignty. This issue was dis- 
cussed at great length in a major article entitled 
“New Declaration of Great-Power Chauvinistic Inter- 
vention,” published in Akahata on August 5, 1970. 
Refuting criticisms of the CPJ which had recently 
been published in Partiinaia zhizn, Akahata insisted 
that the handing over of the southern Kurile Islands 
to the USSR was “an unfair settlement” which vio- 
lated the Cairo Declaration, and that its continuation 
does not reflect the will of the Japanese people. 

The Chinese Communists, in the CPJ’s view, have 
been no less guilty of extreme chauvinism than the 
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THE KURILES REVISITED 


Thus, from whatever point of view one may choose to look 
at it, the question of the “northern territories” [Kurile 
Islands] has been settled. 


—CPJ Central Committee, Nihon Kyosanto no seisaku 
(The Policies of the CPJ), Tokyo, May 1962, p. 47. 


[Moscow] suggests that our party’s stand on the Kurile Islands 
issue is one of the worst manifestations of anti-Soviet senti- 
ments ... [and] implies that merely to raise the question of 
a “return” of the islands would mean to make the error of 
giving support to the Japanese revanchists . . . [but] it is 
quite clear that the handing over of the Kurile Islands [after 
World War II] was an unfair act. 


—"New Declaration of Great-Power Chauvinist Inter- 
vention,” Akahata (Red Flag, Tokyo), Aug. 5, 1970. 


Soviets and must share responsibility for the present 
sorry state of interparty relations in the Communist 
world. The Japanese party claims that “ultra-left 
opportunism” runs rampant in China, and that its 
expression in the “anti-socialist” Cultural Revolution 
has led the ‘Mao Tse-tung clique of the CCP” into 
all kinds of excesses, as evidenced by its subversive 
activity against the Japanese party. CPJ spokesmen 
have been especially critical of the Chinese party 
leaders’ refusal to recognize the distinct and different 
situations in which the various Communist parties 
find themselves in their struggle for power, pointing 
to Peking’s attempt to force a strategy of armed 
struggle upon the CPJ as evidence of Chinese Com- 
munist blindness. 


Target--US ‘‘Imperialism”’ 


The Japanese further point out that the two major 
Communist powers have departed from Leninist 
norms to the point where they have actually engaged 
in military conflict. Not only, they insist, is such 
behavior inconceivable for truly socialist states, but, 
even worse, the Sino-Soviet confrontation diverts the 
resources of the Communist camp from the struggle 
against the principal enemy, U.S. imperialism. It is, 
indeed, on this key issue that the CPJ disagrees most 
profoundly with Soviet policy, and much of the con- 
troversy between the CPSU and the Japanese party 
in the past decade has centered on it. Ever since 
adoption of the current party program in 1961, the 
Japanese Communists, while recognizing the grow- 
ing strength of “Japanese imperialism,” have viewed 
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it as subordinate to the power of “US imperialism.” 
The Soviet position, on the other hand, has increas- 
ingly tended toward treatment of these two “‘ene- 
mies” as virtual equals as far as the danger they 
pose to the “forces of socialism’ is concerned. 
Thus, a recent article in Pravda went so far as to 
state that “the Japanese ruling circles will now act 
not merely as the accomplice of the USA, but as 
an equal partner in a Japanese-American military 
bloc directed against the states that are Japan’s 
neighbors, and above all against the countries of 
the socialist commonwealth.” 7° The Soviets accuse 
the Japanese Communists of “beautifying Japanese 
militarism and imperialism,’ while the Japanese 
counter that the Soviets have played down and 
“beautified’ US imperialism both in Japan and 
throughout the world. Ever since the days of Khrush- 
chev, the CPJ asserts, the Soviet leaders have pur- 
sued an “unprincipled coexistence line,’ and all 
their initiatives involving agreements with the United 
States—particularly the nuclear test-ban and the 
subsequent nuclear non-proliferation treaty—have 
been tantamount to “an evasion of the struggle 
against US imperialism.” 


While the CPJ is thus very much at one with 


Peking in its assessment of US-Soviet relations, 
the party—in addition to its complaints against 
Chinese “ultra-left opportunism”’—strongly disagrees 
with Mao’s view of China as the focal point of the 
imperialist attack against the forces of socialism. 
The CPJ contends that the United States is carefully 
avoiding a direct confrontation with the two great 
Communist powers and trying to undermine the 
Communist camp by attacking its weaker members 
one by one. Herein, as the Japanese comrades see 
it, lies the significance of the war in Indochina, and 
Peking and Moscow ought to lay aside their differ- 
ences at least temporarily in favor of full cooperation 
to bring about the defeat of imperialism in Vietnam. 
Accordingly, for some time now the CPJ has been 
a ee ee ee eee eee 


20 “Dangerous Deal,” Pravda (Moscow), Dec. 16, 1970, translated 
in The Current Digest of the Soviet PECSS latin (SOTO. 


calling for a conference of “all anti-imperialist forces 
of the five continents” to pave the way for a united 
front in Indochina—an appeal which, however, has 
found no response in Moscow or Peking. 

The ease with which the CPJ was. able to divest 
itself of its reformist and left-radical wings in the! 
1960’s, despite their support by Moscow and Peking 
respectively, suggests that conditions in Japan are 
ripe for an autonomous Communist leadership. | 
Moreover, in the light of the party’s recent advances, 
it is no longer inconceivable that it will eventually | 
supplant the Socialist Party as the major political | 
alternative to the present conservative regime. The 
CPJ leaders realize, however, that the party’s future. 
prospects are closely dependent upon its continued 
success in adapting to Japanese conditions and | 
maintaining its independence from foreign influ- | 
ence.*! These conclusions were, in fact, already set) 
forth quite clearly by Chairman Nosaka in 1967, 
on the occasion of the 45th anniversary of the party, | 
when he declared: 


To hold fast to this autonomous and independent ° 
stand is the absolutely indispensable prerequisite 

for our party. . . . Revolution in Japan is something | 
the Japanese people ought to achieve by themselves. 

In learning from the experiences and theories of 

foreign revolutionary movements, we must stand on 

a basis of independence and critical judgment. To 

apply foreign experience blindly and mechanically . .. 

will result in endless evils.22 


Only when Moscow and Peking accept this fact— | 
as they are not now doing—will their relations with | 
the CPJ be free of conflict and tension. 


-_ee—e—eee— eee 


*1The CPJ’s assertion of independence from its traditional 
sponsors, Moscow and Peking, is also reflected in the intensification 
and diversification of the party’s relations with other independent- 
minded parties in Asia and Europe, among them the Communist 
parties of North Korea and North Vietnam as well as the Italian 
and Romanian Communist parties. 

* Akahata, July 16, 1967. 
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PKI Fortunes 
at Low Tide 


By Ruth T. McVey 


nthe past year we have fought in many places and 

are keenly aware that the revolutionary tide is on 

the ebb in the country as a whole. . . . Wherever 
the Red Army goes, the masses are cold and aloof, 
and only after our propaganda do they slowly move 
into action. . .. . We have an acute sense of our isola- 
| tion which we keep hoping will end. 


Thus Mao Tse-tung, writing from the underground 
following the massive defeat of the Communist Party 
at the hands of Chiang Kai-shek in 1927. Today, 
five years after its equally spectacular collapse, the 

_ Indonesian Communist Party (PKI) could make a 

similarly discouraging assessment of its prospects. 
The party’s best-known leaders are dead, imprisoned, 
or in hiding; its forces have been able to establish 
themselves only in remote rural areas, and there but 
fleetingly; and the mass of its former adherents 
desire only to be spared persecution and the hor- 
rors of civil war. The New Order government of 
General Suharto has no effective opposition, and 
the army presents a formidable threat to any group 
that would seek to overthrow the regime. From the 
PKI’s viewpoint it is a dark time, and the signs of 
coming dawn are few. 

If to the harried Communists the task of securing 

the regime’s overthrow seems overwhelming, the 


1“The Struggle in the Chingkang Mountains,’’ November 25, 
1928, in Mao Tse-tung, Selected Works, Peking, Foreign Language 
Press, 1965, Vol. 1, pp. 97-98. 


A well-known authority on Indonesian affairs, Miss 
_ McVey is a Lecturer in Politics in the School of Ori- 
ental and African Studies at the University of London. 
Her publications include the full-length study 
Indonesia (New Haven, Conn., HRAF Press, 1964) 
| and numerous contributions to periodicals. 
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leaders of the government manifest considerable 
uneasiness: official accounts of Communist setbacks 
are balanced by revelations of PKI or “Sukarnoist”’ 
penetration of this or that branch of national activity, 
by descriptions of discoveries of terrorist gangs and 
secret societies devoted to the revolutionary cause, 
and by announcements of the purging from this or 
that army division of members found to be involved 
in subversive activity. The social and economic prob- 
lems of the country are huge and, unless solved, 
might undermine the loyalty of the population. The 
Communists have risen from defeat before,? and each 
time have grown more powerful. Should control 
appear to be slipping from the regime’s hands at any 
time, they will surely present themselves as a claim- 
ant to power. 


Policy of Order and Growth 


In order to understand better the choices open 
to the government and the Communists, let us first 
consider the means by which the New Order has 
sought to attract and control the loyalty of the 
population. The Suharto regime bases its claim to 
rule on its ability to preserve internal order, if need 


2The party was founded as the Indies Social Democratic 
Association (ISDV) in 1914 and became the Indonesian Communist 
Party (PK!) in 1920. it was legal until it attempted a revolt in 
1926-27. Thereafter the PKI existed as a largely dormant underground 
movement until regaining legality in October 1945 upon the 
outbreak of the Indonesian revolution. In the 1948 ‘“‘Madiun Affair” 
the PKI revolted against the republican government, which it saw 
as having sold out to the West, and in the bloody aftermath 
of the affair most of the party’s leaders were killed. The Dutch 
overran the territory of the Republic shortly thereafter, however, and 
the PKI earned sufficient credit as a nationalist force in the 
subsequent independence struggle to be granted legal status when 
the Dutch were driven out in 1950. 
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be by use of massive force, and on its SUCCESS in 
fostering economic development. After the inflation, 
agitation and uncertainty of the Sukarno years, and 
particularly after the massive bloodletting in 1965 
which marked the end of Guided Democracy—the 
political system which followed the collapse of 
parliamentary democracy in the late 1950’s—there 
is a genuine desire for general social peace. This is 
most obvious among those who fear a renewal of 
leftist agitation, but it is also common among the 
large number of nonrevolutionary PKI adherents who 
want, most of all, to be spared any further reprisals. 
The depoliticization of Indonesia, which has been 
a major goal of the Suharto regime, is therefore not 
in itself an unpopular course. Under the New Order, 
politics has been removed from the mass arena and 
made the prerogative of select elites, in particular 
the bureaucratic and military leaders. The two most 
important potential political channels for the ex- 
pression of discontent—the PKI and the Masjumi 
Party—are illegal.* Representative assemblies func- 
tion essentially as advisory councils to the real hold- 
ers of power, and even legal political activity operates 
under comprehensive political guidelines. At the 
same time the government permits criticism by 
legally recognized groups and by elements—such as 
students—which are important symbols of the New 
Order regime’s legitimacy but do not posess the kind 
of mass following that might pose a thréat to govern- 
ment control. 


The second policy on which the government has 
staked its survival is economic development, hoping 
through economic growth to break the perceived 
link between poverty, communism, and resurgence of 
the revolutionary left. More immediately, the govern- 
ment needs improved economic performance in 
order to generate sufficient benefits to Satisfy the 
aspirations and reward the loyalty of those who share 
power in the New Order—particularly the military 
and the bureaucracy. The regime is strongly com- 
mitted to individual enterprise and economic ra- 
tionalization, and hopes to unleash economic initi- 
ative at home while encouraging foreign investment 
in Indonesia. The socialist, anti-Western slogans of 
the Sukarno era are no longer heard, but should the 


————— 
8’ The Masjumi Party, based ideologically on modernist Islam and 

the only major Indonesian party with massive support beyond 

Java, was banned in 1960 for refusing to accede to Sukarno’s 

conditions for participation in Guided Democracy. Under the 

New Order the army has opposed resurrection of the Masjumi Party 

because of the organization’s sympathies with the religious and 

regional rebellions of the 1950’s. As a compromise, an Indonesian 

Muslim Party (PMI) was legalized, but no prominent Masjumi 

leaders were allowed to take leading roles in it. 
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New Order’s endeavor fall short of the mark, such 
appeals will doubtless be revived by the radical 
opposition as it seeks to link its claim to the future 
with the revolutionary traditions of the past. 

An economic setback severe enough to give rise 
to serious political disaffection is a real possibility. 
Mismanagement under Guided Democracy was only 
one aspect of Indonesia’s economic predicament in 
the 1960’s; more fundamental trends of rapid popu- 
lation growth and declining world prices for Indo- 
nesian export crops have plagued the country’s re- 
gimes since early in the current century. The New 
Order has enacted strenuous deflationary measures 
and enlisted significant foreign aid in order to sta- 
bilize Indonesia’s currency and lay the groundwork 
for a cautious program of growth which should stave 
off major economic trouble in the short term. But 
the country is already experiencing an explosive 
expansion of unemployment,‘ and even with the best 
of luck and management the government will have 
to employ considerable stringency to maintain a 
rate of economic growth which can keep pace with 
Indonesia’s burgeoning population. It will be difficult 
for rulers and ruled alike to maintain such discipline. 

In light of these major economic and social prob- 
lems, it is understandable that the government is 
quick to perceive signs of disaffection as “guerrilla 
politics” requiring prompt eradication, and exhibits 
particular uneasiness concerning the regime’s own 
center of support—the military—which has been 
subjected to numerous purges since the 1965 coup. | 
Both the government and its foes know that any 
move to upset the New Order must first destroy the | 
army’s unity. Prior to the coup, the number of | 
officers considered to be sympathetic to the PKI | 
was minimal, although many were devoted to | 
Sukarno. By defining Sukarno and “Sukarnoism” as | 
enemies of progress in 1966, the regime widened | 
the circle of potentially disloyal officers. Moreover, | 
the government has to reckon that its economic 
liberalism and courting of foreign investments will 
alarm those persons attached to Indonesia’s national- 
ist revolutionary past, an attachment particularly © 
strong in the military. Thus, officers dissatisfied with | 
their place in the New Order find it natural to attack 
the regime for “deviations from the revolution,” for 
which they, in turn, are attacked as Sukarnoists or 
Communists. In addition, ambitious officers are 
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4 The postrevolutionary “baby boom” is now flooding the Indonesian 
labor market. From 1970 to 1977 Indonesia must provide an 
additional one million new jobs a year—unlikely in the face of 
existing unemployment or underemployment. 


tempted to undermine superiors by charging them 
with pro-Communist subversive activities. 

While purges of the military have produced extra- 
ordinary mobility in the officers’ corps and thus 
relieved the frustrations of those long awaiting pro- 
motion, the continued branding as Communist of 
men who have lost out in the intramilitary struggle 
is likely to have adverse effects. So long as the PKI 
is perceived as isolated, anti-national, and against 
the army, an officer will hardly cast his lot with the 
party. But if communism becomes identified as the 
only real opposition to the ongoing order, if it is 
linked with radical nationalism of the Sukarno tradi- 
tion, and if officers of hitherto unquestioned soldierly 
reputation are declared to have thrown in with it, 
affiliation with the PKI becomes more “thinkable.” 
In this regard, it is notable that a number of military 
men were arrested in recent roundups of PKI under- 
ground groups.’ Although some of the individual 
charges may have been unjustified, the scale of the 
arrests indicates considerable contact between army 
members and the illegal opposition. It seems likely, 
if ironic, that the government anti-Communist 
campaigns have contributed more to the image of 
the PKI as the voice of the Indonesian revolutionary 
Opposition than any efforts which the Indonesian 
Communist Party itself has been able to muster in 
the aftermath of the 1965 coup. 


The 1965 Debacle 


The circumstances of the October 1965 coup are 
far from clear, and their obscurity to members of the 
party itself contributed to post-coup PKI dissension 
and leaderlessness. What the coup did illustrate was 


the danger for the PKI of concentrating on above-. 


ground activity and maneuvering within the political 
elite while at the same time pursuing social revolu- 
tionary goals. The first meant that the party had to 
compromise its class appeal for the sake of political 
deals, and that it was weaponless and exposed in a 
time of crisis; the second meant that it was never 
trusted by the great part of Indonesia’s postrevolu- 
tionary elite, the conservative elements of which be- 
gan to unite behind the army as the final bulwark 
against social upheaval. The rapid increase of social 


5 By 1969, the Brawidjaja (East Java) divisional commander 
estimated some 1,500 soldiers of his division alone had been 
arrested for involvement in the Communist underground during the 
previous year (Angkatan Bersendjata [Djakarta], May 5, 1969). 

For other accounts of military involvement in East Java PKI activities, 
see the sources referenced in footnote 11. 
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and economic tensions in 1965—the final year of 
Guided Democracy—made all contestants aware that 
the existing power balance could not last, and they 
maneuvered feverishly to secure a favorable resolu- 
tion of the deadlock. 

It is reasonable to suppose that the Indonesian 
army leaders made plans for their accession to power 
in case of Sukarno’s death or disability, and it is 
possible—though the evidence for it consists largely 
of their opponents’ accusations—that they also 
considered plans to depose him, given the insecure 
State of the nation and Sukarno’s increasingly evi- 
dent intention of making sure his reign was followed 
by a leftist and not a military regime. But it is by 
no means apparent that, as the coup leaders pro- 
claimed, they rescued the President from an immi- 
nent generals’ coup, for those who provided the 
army’s political leadership at that time and who were 
the targets of the coup group’s action were all at 
home the night of the move and were thus easily 
seized—an unguarded posture quite uncharacter- 
istic of purported plotters. 

Similarly, it is altogether likely that the PKI and 
Sukarno were considering ways to get rid of the 
Current army leadership, and it is quite possible— 
though the evidence for this consists largely of 
testimony sponsored by the post-coup regime—that 
the Communists thought to hasten the process by 
encouraging subordinate officers to rebel, for the 
rejection of unpopular or politically unacceptable 
superiors was a familiar occurrence in Indonesian 
military history. However, it is far from clear that 
the PKI masterminded the move by Lt. Col. Untung’s 
“September 30 Movement,” as the army was to 
claim. For one thing, the Communist Party’s response 
to the coup was completely dysfunctional: party 
leadership was virtually missing, and the PKI cadres 
neither backed the affair with massive demonstra- 
tions of “the people’s will” nor endeavored to keep 
their skirts clean, but rather varied in their reactions 
from nervous withdrawal to opportunistic enthusi- 
asm. Secondly, the maneuver centered on presenting 
Sukarno with the fait accompli of a murdered army 
leadership in the belief that he would endorse the 
deed and start a Sukarnoist steamroller against the 
demoralized remains of the military opposition. This 
expectation did not fit with Sukarno’s character or 
past pattern of reaction to crisis—to which the PKI 
leadership was naturally well attuned—nor did 
Sukarno’s evident ignorance of the plot square with 
PKI sponsorship, which, in view of Aidit’s close, 
cooperative relationship to the President, made the 
Surprise approach as unnecessary as it was unwise. 


PKI Fortunes at Low Tide 
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Finally, most of the coup leaders had served under 
General Suharto, who commanded troops and com- 
munications facilities vital to control of the capital, 
arid they did not interfere in his activities at the time 
of the coup, evidently assuming he wouid be friendly 
to their cause as well as acceptable to Sukarno. In 
fact, Suharto was too strong-willed for Sukarno, who 
sought a weak man as army head, a goal which the 
PKI had every reason to share. 

When faced with the crisis, Sukarno endorsed 
neither the coup group nor Suharto but attempted 
to make the most of the situation by appointing the 
more pliable General Pranoto as acting army chief. 
It was a fatal mistake, for Suharto had military con- 
trol of the capital; he proceeded to seize the power 
that had been officially denied him, and control of 
the country besides. The whole structure of Guided 
Democracy and the system of protection and patron- 
age under which the PKI had flourished thereupon 
collapsed like a house of cards. Party leaders urged 
their following to keep calm and trust Sukarno (who 
remained in office, if not in power, for five more 
months) to settle affairs. The inadequacy of this 
advice in the face of a rapidly developing reaction 
greatly embittered those PKI cadres who survived. 


THE AIDIT ERA 


. . . if it depends on the Communists, the best way, the ideal 
way, for transition to the system of people’s dernocratic 
power ... is the way of peace, the parliamentary way. 


—D. N. Aidit, “Revolusi Oktober dan Rakjat-Rakjat 
Timur” (The October Revolution and the Peoples of the 


East), Bintang Merah (Djakarta), October-November 
1957. 


The lessons of the recent Brazilian reactionary coup [1964— 
Ed.] . . . show how dangerous it is to emphasize one-sidedly 
and give prominence to the “peaceful road,” [just] as the 
experience of the Indonesian people themselves has also 
proved that only when they do not give up the weapons in 
their hands, can they carry the struggle against imperialism 
and old and new colonialism through and win success. 


—Resolution of the First National Conference of the 
Indonesian Communist Party, in Harian Rakjat (Djar- 


karta), July 15, 1964, as reported in Peking Review, 
July 24, 1964, p. 14. 


The September 30 [1965] event is an internal affair of the 


army, and the Indonesian Communist Party will not. inter- 
vene.... 


—Letter from D. N. Aidit in Djalan Rakjat (Surabaya), 


Oct. 6, 1965, as reported in Peking Review, Oct. 22, 
1965, p. 9. 
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The Communists’ opponents, too long used to the 
party’s ability to maneuver out of tight political situ- 
ations, were determined to eliminate it once and for 
all, and the high degree of social tension in the 
countryside made it easy for the liquidation cam- 
paign to become a major massacre. Estimates of the 
dead range from several hundred thousand to a 
million persons; these were by no means all Com- 
munists (though the party claimed over three million 
members at the time) or even adherents of PKI mass 
organizations, for much of the violence consisted of 
communal killings in which Christians, Chinese, 
members of local minorities, and heterodox Muslims 
were victims. Most of the Aidit leadership, including 
the party chairman himself, vanished in the slaugh- 
ter, but such was the feeling of failure and abandon- 
ment among the surviving PKI members that their 
demise brought little mourning.® 


Continuing Disarray 


The PKI has not yet shown signs of organizational 
recovery from the effects of the 1965 disaster. The 
bulk of its pre-coup leaders have been executed, 
imprisoned, or driven into exile, leaving authority 
relationships diffuse and unclear. Those leaders who 
survived have felt constrained to preside over the 
renunciation of the Aidit line of peaceful and legal 
pursuit of power and the adoption of a new, clearly 
Maoist ideology of armed insurrection, a shift occa- 
sioned both by the realities of government repression 
and by the party membership’s natural rejection of a 
line which had brought disaster. Denied participation 
in legal political processes, the Communists have 
been forced into clandestine operations. The exten- 
sive and relatively weil-organized apparatus main- 
tained by the PKI before the coup has been deci- 
mated, its cadres scattered into isolated underground 
cells and guerrilla movements constantly subject to 
government discovery and disbandment. Large seg- 
menis of the party’s once massive popular following 
have drifted away in order to escape reprisals. 
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®The author has dealt somewhat more circumstantially with the 
events of the coup and the background of its leaders in “Indonesian 
Communism and China,” in Tang Tsou, Ed., China in Crisis, 
Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1968, Vol. Il, pp. 377-389, and 
is preparing a detailed work on the affair. The great majority of 
the accounts of the coup published thus far follow the present 
Indonesian government's view, namely, that the PKI was behind the 
coup. The best presentation of this argument is one sponsored by 
the Indonesian army itse!f: Nugroho Notosusanto and Ismail Saleh, 
The Coup Attempt of the “September 30 Movement” in Indonesia, 
Djakarta, Pembimbing, 1968. 
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An important factor in the party’s disarray, beyond 
the heavy toll exacted by government repression, 
was the painful matter of re-evaluating the leadership 
and line provided by D.N. Aidit from 1951 to 1965. 
For those 15 years there was very little outright 
disaffection within PKI ranks concerning the obvious 
contradiction between the party’s international at- 
tacks, in the context of the Sino-Soviet dispute, on 
the revisionists’ (Moscow’s) suggestion of the possi- 
bility of pursuing a peaceful road to socialism and 
the fact that the PKI’s own pursuit of power by legal, 
parliamentary means was essentially “revisionist.” 7 
True, there were indications of strong intra-party 
objections to Aidit’s decision to endorse Guided 
Democracy in 1959, and, as post-coup detractors 
within the party have claimed, there were misgivings 
about the PKI’s reluctance to press fully the land 
reform issue or to attack corruption within the 
Guided Democracy leadership. But these doubts 
were offset by the successes, including a major in- 
crease in membership, which the PKI scored during 
a decade and a half of legal existence. The apparent 
ability of Aidit and his colleagues to divide and 
outbluff the PKI’s enemies, finding room for maneu- 
ver in situations offering little visible opportunity for 
gain, served to allay the reservations of fellow PKI 
members about the wisdom of relying on a legal 
mass organization and the peaceful road to power. 
However, with disaster came disgrace. Although the 
surviving members of the Aidit leadership tried for 
a time to preserve some continuity with the past and 
to ease the revision of course which events seemed 
to dictate, declarations emerging from the under- 
ground soon grew sharply critica! of those who had 
led the party to ruin, accusing them not simply of 
Strategic errors, but of personal corruption, arro- 
gance and overweening ambition.® 
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7For discussion of the strategy and organization of the PKI in the 
parliamentary period, see Donald Hindley, The Communist Party of 
Indonesia 1951-1963, Berkeley, University of California Press, 
1964; Guy J. Pauker, ‘‘Indonesian Communism’s Road to Power,’ 
in Robert Scalapino, Ed., Communist Revolution in Asia, Stanford, 
Stanford University Press, 1965; and the author’s ‘Indonesian 
Communism and the Transition to Guided Democracy,” in A. Doak 
Barnett, Ed., Communist Strategies in Asia, New York, Praeger, 1963. 
8 Several major PKI policy statements after the coup were published 
abroad in the /ndonesian Tribune, a journal set up in Albania at 
the end of 1966. The statements were also circulated in Indonesia, 
and were apparently considered authentic by the authorities there. 
The most bitter and thorough attack on the PKI’s pre-coup line 
was the ‘self-criticism’ of September 1966, ‘‘Build the PKI along the 
Marxist-Leninist Line to Lead the People’s Democratic Revolution 
in Indonesia” (/ndonesian Tribune, Vol. |, No. 3, January 1967, pp. 
6-29). A portion of this document is also provided in Herbert Feith and 
Lance Castles, Eds., /ndonesian Political Thinking, \thaca, Cornell 
University Press, 1970, pp. 270-81. 
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While it is far from evident that any one particular 
PKI group has gained broad control over the shat- 
tered remnants of the Communist movement in 
Indonesia, it seems clear enough that the course 
generally accepted by the post-coup Communists as 
the road to power is one of preparation for the armed 
overthrow of the New Order regime. The most author- 
itative PKI doctrinal statement to appear since 1965 
was the “self-criticism” issued in the name of the 
party Politburo in September 1966. It provided a 
theoretical grounding for the new line by arguing 
that the Aidit leadership had collaborated with the 
national bourgeoisie and Sukarno and had empha- 
sized the international struggle instead of the do- 
mestic class struggle; trusting to legality and elite 
alliances, the Aidit-led party had been unwilling to 
organize peasant unrest and had been unprepared 
for counterrevolutionary violence. The only true road 
to power, the “self-criticism” declared, was to estab- 
lish a “revolutionary united front” under Communist 
leadership, which would aim at an agrarian revolu- 
tion and a people’s democratic regime.® 


Maoism in Vogue 


It is apparent from the analyses presented by the 
“self-criticism,” from the strategy of armed action 
adopted by the Blitar group (see below), from the 
statements of assorted captured Communists, and 
from the overwhelming inclination of Indonesian 
leftist exiles, that the revolutionary struggle is now 
conceived in Maoist terms. This is not surprising, 
given China’s relative proximity and the great stress 
placed on Maoist thought, at least in doctrinal pro- 
nouncements, even during the Aidit period. The 
Soviet Union has sought to discredit Maoism in 


®“Build the PKI... ,’”’ supra. The document appears to have 
originated in an underground group active in Djakarta in 1966 
and centered around former PKI Politiburo member Sudisman. 
Although Sudisman claimed responsibility for it when tried 
before a military tribunal in 1967, the bitter references to Aidit 
in the “‘self-criticism’’ contrast sharply with Sudisman’s own 
sentimental courtroom reminiscences about his former leader. (The 
author is grateful to Donald Hindley for providing her a typescript 
copy of Sudisman’s speech at his trial.) The sharp denunciations of 
Aidit doubtless reflected the views of more militant members 
of the Sudisman group. The fact that no major party statement of 
policy has been published abroad or reported in the Indonesian 
press since 1966 suggests that either the Sudisman “self-criticism” 
provided such a clear guideline that successive party high 
commands saw no need to issue new declarations, or else new 
leadership groupings have been wary of laying public claim 
to national command because their leadership might not be 
widely accepted by underground groups or because their 
eventual arrest might damage general leftist morale. 


PKI Fortunes at Low Tide 


Indonesia by blaming it for the disaster which befell 
the PKI in 1965, but Indonesian party members 
have instead denounced Aidit for ignoring the Maoist 
doctrine which he mouthed while actually pursuing 
power by peaceful and parliamentary means. 

In adopting Maoist strategy, the Communists reject 
Aidit’s view that the Indonesian terrain is ill suited 
for guerrilla operations; they now seem to concur 
in the estimate of Aidit’s archenemy, General 
Nasution, who found Indonesia well suited to guerrilla 
warfare.'° Nevertheless, it is not clear how faithfully 
the Maoist doctrine of rural-based armed struggle 
is to be followed in practice. The Sudisman group— 
which claimed to have originated the 1966 “self- 
criticism’”—centered its activities in the capital in 
spite of its doctrinal emphasis on agrarian revolution; 
likewise, many recent arrests of PKI leaders have 
taken place in large cities. Closer to doctrinal pre- 
scriptions was the Blitar-based rural organization 
destroyed in 1968. There, the PKI seems to have 
infused the peasants with remarkable self-confidence, 
which was first evidenced in increased industry in 
tilling the fields and then in assassinations of local 
officials and religious notables. Interestingly, the 
army claimed that this group had constructed miles 
of tunnels in Viet Cong fashion.1! While this report 
may be dramatization, it would be reasonable to 
expect the PKI to draw tactical inspiration from the 
guerrilla struggle in Vietnam, where geographic 
conditions more closely approximate those of 
Indonesia than is the case with China. 

In spite of the rejection of the former line and 
leadership, a number of persons identified with the 
pre-coup PKI Politburo and Central Committee appar- 
ently held high places in underground groupings in 
the first years following the coup. As this estimate is 
based on army announcements of the activities of 
well-known PKI leaders still at large and the status 
attributed to those who have been captured, it may 
be overstated due to the government's desire to keep 
reminding the populace of the magnitude of the 
Communist threat and to claim another victory over 
the Communist underground. On the other hand, it 
seems likely that, in a period when no leadership has 
any particular claim to dominate the party and when 
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*© A. H, Nasution, Pokok-pokok Gerilja (On Guerrilla Warfare), 
Djakarta, Pembimbing, 1954, pp. 48-50. Colonel (later General) 
Nasution headed the Indonesian Army during most of the 
pre-1965 period. 

41 For accounts of the Blitar insurgency and its suppression, see 
Sinar Harapan (Djakarta), May 10 and Aug. 2, 1968; Pelopor Baru 
(Djakarta), Aug. 2, 1968; Api Pantjasila (Djakarta), Aug. 9, 1968; 
Kompas (Djakarta), Aug. 14, 1968; Berita Yudha (Djakarta), Aug. 23, 
1968; and Ampera (Djakarta), Aug. 23, 1968. 
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communication within party ranks is, at best, | 
tenuous, persons who were widely known would 
retain a fair amount of leverage, particularly if they 
were willing to disassociate themselves from the past. | 
Gradually, however, their ranks have been thinned | 
by death or arrest, while the emergence of new | 
cadres—skilled in illegal operations—will inevitably | 
pose a challenge to their position. | 

Party chiefs of the Aidit era, including former 
Politburo member Sudisman, played leading roles in | 


TOEING A MAOIST LINE 


The tasks faced by the party for leading the people’s demo- | 
cratic revolution to victory are: .. . to be ready to lead a 
protracted armed struggle which is integrated with the | 
agarian revolution of the peasants in the countryside... . 


—From an Aug. 17, 1966, statement of the CC- 
Politburo of the Indonesian Communist Party, quoted | 
from the Indonesian Tribune (Tirana) in the Peking 
Review, July 14, 1967, p. 21. 


Modern revisionism began to penetrate into our party when | 
the fourth plenary session of the Central Committee of the | 
Fifth Congress [1956] uncritically approved a report which | 
supported the lines of the 20th CPSU Congress and adopted | 
the line of “achieving socialism peacefully through parlia- | 
mentary means” as the line of the PKI. This “peaceful road” 

. was further reaffirmed at the Sixth National Congress | 
of the PKI [1959]. . .. This revisionist line was further empha- | 
sized at the Seventh National Congress of the PKI [1962] and | 
was never corrected. ... | 

To achieve its complete victory, the Indonesian revolution | 
must also follow the road of the Chinese revolution. This 
means that the Indonesian revolution must inevitably adopt this 
main form of struggle, namely, the people’s armed struggle | 
against the armed counterrevolution which, in essence, is | 
the armed agrarian revolution of the peasants under the 
leadership of the proletariat. . . . The experience of the | 
struggle of the party in the past has shown how indispensable | 
it is for the Indonesian Marxist-Leninists . . . to devote 
special attention to studying the thought of Mao Tse-tung, who : 
has succeeded in inheriting, defending and developing 
Marxism-Leninism to its peak in the present era. | 


—From the ‘Self-Criticism” of the CC Politburo of the | 
PKI (the Sudisman leadership—Ed.), September 1966, 
as quoted from the Indonesian Tribune in Peking Re- 
view, July 21, 1967, pp. 14-15, 20. 


The Indonesian Marxist-Leninists accept without the slightest 
hesitation Mao Tse-tung’s thought, the acme of Marxism- 
Leninism of the present day. . . . The struggle for Indonesia's 
liberation will inevitably follow the road of people’s war 
charted by Mao Tse-tung. 


—Statement of the CC Politburo of the PKI, May 23, 
1967, as reported by exiled Politburo member Jusuf 
Adjitorop in Peking Review, March 1, 1968. 


'a major underground PKI organization centered in 
’Djakarta in the year following the 1965 coup. Just 
now wide a circle the Sudisman group comprised is 
not clear. Evidently it included party members from 
West Java, who strongly supported de-Aiditization 
in the debates preceding the issuance of the Sep- 
tember 1966 “self-criticism.’’ The Sudisman leader- 
ship also reportedly sponsored at least four meetings 
of underground cadres in Central Java.'* However, 
its control, and even its contacts, may not have ex- 
tended much beyond these neighboring areas. 
Pre-coup party leaders also figured in the only 
other major PKI underground group about whose 
activities we have more than a passing knowledge— 
the rural-based movement which arose in 1967 near 
Blitar in East Java and was moving toward armed 
action when it was discovered and destroyed in mid- 
1968. The leader of the Blitar movement was re- 
portedly B. O. Hutapea, an important figure from 
the Aidit leadership, and a number of those actually 
arrested in connection with the movement had been 
|prominent in pre-coup party organizations.'? Under- 
ground groups have also been reported in Central 
Java, with leadership sometimes attributed to 
)Rewang, who headed the party organization there 
‘until 1965, but who has since been reported killed. 
In addition, a plethora of smaller groups under less 
|prominent party leaders have been reported. A 
number of these have been reported outside of Java; 
indeed, a principal area of guerrilla activity in the 
‘first two years following the coup was in West 


12 The Sudisman group was broken up by arrests in December 
1966 and January 1967, and reportedly included Sujono Pradigdo, 
Anwar Sanusi, Sukatno, Anwar Nasution, Robbi Sumolang, and 
B. O. Hutapea. See Triskati (Djakarta), June 8, 1966; Djihad 
(Djakarta), June 7, 1966; and Sinar Harapan, Jan. 18 and Feb. 12, 
1967, for data on PKI activity in the early post-coup period. 

13 B. O. Hutapea, reported killed in the East Java roundup, was a 
prominent intellectual who in the Aidit era was on the PKI Central 
Committee, chaired the Aliarcham Academy (the Higher Party 
School), and served on the editorial board of the party journal 
1 Bintang Merah. \f Hutapea did, indeed, head the Blitar movement, 
it would be an unusual example of a Sumatran being chosen to lead 
the struggle in the linguistically and socially different area of 
East Java in preference to a logical local candidate such as Tjugito. 
| ™ Among the other groups reported to be engaged in armed 
/action about this time were the November 12 Movement (Gerakan 12 
November) in North Sumatra (Su/uh Marhaen, [Djakarta] Oct. 17 
and Nov. 21, 1967); the People’s Liberation Army (Tentara Pembebasan 
Rakjat) in West Java (Sinar Harapan, Nov. 4, 1967; Mahasiswa 
Indonesia (West Java edition, Bandung], Nov. 12, 1967; and 
Su/uh Marhaen, Oct. 27, 1967); and resistance groups in South 
Central Java (Api Pantjasila Aug. 2, 1968; Berita Yudha, Aug. 20, 1968; 
and Harian KAM! [Djakarta], July 18, 1968). The exile publication 
Suara Pemuda Indonesia (Peking) published a map of Indonesia 
showing areas of resistance in East Java (March 25, 1968, p. 21). 
For a chronicle of reported PK! underground activities, see 
Justus M. van der Kroef, ‘‘Indonesian Communism Since the 1965 
Coup,” Pacific Affairs (Vancouver), Spring 1970, pp. 34-60. 
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Kalimantan (Borneo), where partisan groups, origi- 
nally trained by the Indonesian army to carry out 
Sukarno’s former policy of confrontation with 
Malaysia, engaged in insurrection under PKI leaders 
after Sukarno’s downfall. They gained additional 
strength from the local Chinese minority, which was 
subjected to severe persecution initiated by the 
regional army command and which was therefore 
more willing than it has been elsewhere in Indonesia 
to support rebellion. Indonesian and Malaysian 
troops have cooperated in combatting this move- 
ment, but have apparently been unable to totally 
eradicate it.?° 


Traditions of the Underground 


The reports of post-coup Communist activity 
portray a dispersed, uncoordinated underground 
movement. The physical difficulty of carrying on 
resistance against a regime which is without any 
effective opposition and which is determined to 
eliminate forcibly any threat to its security requires 
localization of efforts and minimization of contact 
among such illegal groups. This localization is fur- 
ther intensified by the high degree of regional dif- 
ferentiation in Indonesia, where even ethnically 
homogeneous areas contain diverse social align- 
ments, customs and pressures, and hence provide 
differing possible bases for guerrilla activity. It should 
also be noted that reported “Communist armed 
attacks” may be the work of bandits rather than of 
guerrillas, the title “Communist” having veen either 
affixed by local authorities to explain their apparent 
inability to prevent such raids, or adopted by the 
bandits themselves to attract local sympathy. On 
the other hand, banditry is a traditional expression 
of social dislocation in some areas of Indonesia. It 
was not uncommon for nationalist political organi- 
zations to draw support from outlaw bands during 
the 1945-49 revolution. Likewise today, when they 
have been driven into an outlaw existence, the Com- 
munists can be expected to recruit existing outlaw 
bands to their cause, aS appears to have been the 
case in Blitar and later in Central Java.1¢ 


TEE 
15 For accounts of the West Kalimantan insurgency, see Berita Yudha, 
Oct. 9-12, 1967; Kompas, Nov. 15, 1967; Angkatan Bersendjata, 
Jan. 30 and 31, 1968; Merdeka (Djakarta), Feb. 2, 1968; Harian KAMI, 
Aug. 10, 1968; Angkatan Bersendjata, Sept. 13, 1968; Api Pantjasila, 
Nov. 13, 19, and 20, 1969. The party leader of this resistance was 
reportedly S. A. Sofjan, who had been PKI head of the West 
Kalimantan region before the coup and a candidate member 
of the Central Committee. 
18 See Harian KAMI, July 18, 1968, and Sinar Harapan, 
May 18, 1968. 


PKI Fortunes at Low Tide 


In order to form a picture of the probable situation 
of the Indonesian Communist underground, it may 
be helpful to consider the methods of organization 
and communication commonly employed by illegal 
Indonesian political movements. It was typical of 
illegal or hard-pressed organizations of the colonial 
period (including the illegal PKI) to keep them- 
selves alive in the form of local conspiratorial groups 
comprising people who had (or who soon developed) 
close personal ties.17 Very often these cells were 
oriented about a particular leader who was as much 
a Spiritual guru as a political chief. The groups main- 
tained a loose liaison through members who elected 
to travel from one town to another, attaching them- 
selves temporarily to local leaders, imparting news 
of the wider movement, and acquainting themselves 
with local experience. 

The underground groups generally eschewed 
actual rebellious activity and rarely even developed 
concrete programs or plans of action. Instead, they 
engaged in endless studies and discussions concern- 
ing the political situation, “gathering strength” for 
the Day when it would at last be time to move. This 
contemplation of the revolutionary navel was, in the 
first place, less dangerous than action, while it pro- 
vided strongly disaffected people with a feeling of 
solidarity and participation in a movement aimed, 
ultimately, at the overthrow of the “intolerable” 
order. It also fitted the traditional Indonesian view that 
power is acquired by spiritual preparation, and that 
momentous change—dynastic overthrow or, in this 
case, revolution—is an apocalyptic event which 
programmatic activity can neither hasten nor pre- 
vent. While the inward-directed efforts of the under- 
ground groups constituted no immediate threat to 
the established order, their significance was con- 
siderable as soon as power came into dispute in the 
revolutionary period. Their organizational skeleton 
and the ready-built cadre linked by past loyalties 
served as the nucieus for the radical parties and 
movements which began to emerge and to compete 
for power. 

It is probably safe to say that much of the PKI’s 
following today tends to lead an essentially similar 
existence. Party leaders attempting to establish a 
revolutionary apparatus today will have to reckon 
with this proclivity among their potential followers, 
just as they must cope with the fact that Indonesia, 
unlike China and Vietnam, has not had a tradition 
of secret societies, and that it has always been hard 


17 The description of underground characteristics provided here is 
based on the author’s interviews in 1964-65 with participants in 
the illegal PKI, PNI Baru, and Tan Malaka movements of the 1930’s. 


for the party to instill in members a proper concern 
with preserving silence about its affairs. To the 
government, a loose and incoherent Communist 
underground mass presents little in the way of an 
immediate threat, and its manifestations can be dealt 
with one at a time. On the other hand, headless 
monsters cannot be beheaded, and the government’s 
concern for cutting off all possible sources of Com- 
munist recrudescence has led to the destabilizing 
practice of constant new arrests. 

If, as it appears, the PKI has indeed dispersed 
into groupings such as those described above, it 
has undergone a considerable deterioration from the 
standards the Aidit leadership tried to set in terms 
of organization and action. In the 1951-65 period 
the PKI sought to provide its adherents with the 
ability to deal with their environment through proper 
education and organization. This is not to say the 
PKI was a highly disciplined Bolshevik-type organi- 
zation—as a mass party operating in a largely 
illiterate environment, it was very far from being 
a model apparat. But the party’s emphasis on devel- 
oping skills in organization, social analysis, account- 
ing, or just plain literacy answered well the need for 
organizational structure and principles of control | 


felt by Indonesians caught in a disoriented “post- | 
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traditional” situation,1’ and was probably a central | 
reason for the PKI’s rapid expansion prior to the 
1965 coup. | 
The commitment by PKI adherents to such a disci- | 
plined organization was doubtless weakened by the | 
violence of the official and unofficial repression, the | 
reversal of the ideological line, and the general sense | 
of drift in party affairs which ensued from the 1965 | 
setback. Moreover, it is common enough for partici- | 
pants in bureaucratically organized “modern” move- | 
ments to regress into less coherent organizational | 
patterns when subjected to severe defeat, a tendency | 
which the clientele of Indonesian communism has | 
exhibited throughout its history and which is | 
strengthened by vigorous native messianic traditions. | 
Thus, following the 1965 coup, a number of mystical 
groupings using Sukarnoist and/or Communist sym- | 
bols emerged—some of a pronounced millenarian | 
strain. The government, like earlier, colonial regimes, 
has viewed such mystical movements as veiled 
expressions of revolutionary intent and has moved 
Strongly against unorthodox religious groups even 
a ek 
#8 For a discussion of Javanese society as largely “post-traditional,” | 
i.e., a society in which traditional norms and values are no longer 
adequate but modern equivalents have not been developed, 


see Clifford Geertz, The Social History of an Indonesian Town, 
Cambridge, MIT Press, 1965, pp. 1-13. 
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‘when they have not been overtly political.1? The most 


\spectacular Suppression was the violent elimination 
jof the mBah Suro movement by paratroopers in 
1967—the severity of the government response due 
jin part to the strong following the movement had in 
ithe military.2° 
Such movements may provide a Spiritual refuge 
jfor disoriented Communist adherents and may sup- 
ply potential recruits for membership in a more 
coherent party underground, but their millenarian 
approach is only of use to dedicated revolutionaries 


jat the moment of revolt. By their very nature— 


\personalistic leadership, semipublic character, and 
jemphasis on spiritual inspiration and quietist mysti- 
‘cal speculation interspersed with release through 
ichiliastic violence—such movements run counter to 
jthe needs of an organized resistance movement, 
i.e., discipline, coordination and secrecy. The revo- 
lutionary must convince the members of such move- 
ments that salvation can be achieved, but only 
through disciplined, long-term activity; and under 


jIndonesian conditions this is no easy task. 
If Communist revolutionaries must worry about 


‘the failure of people to respond to their urgings, they 
! 

19 For statements of government policy on the issue, see 

Sinar Harapan, May 1, 1968 (General Amir Machmud, military 
commander of Djakarta); KAM/, July 27, 1967 (General Sugih Harto, 
Attorney General); Angkatan Bersendjata, May 27, 1967 (General 

M. Jasin, military commander of East Java); and jbid., May 17, 1967 
(editorial in the official armed forces newspaper). 

20 For accounts of the mBah Suro movement, see Su/uh Marhaen, 
March 17, 1967; Angkatan Bersendjata, March 16, 1967; Berita Yudha, 
March 18, 20, 22, and 23, 1967; for descriptions of other banned 
mystical movements—of which the most prominent are Ejang Seno 
Herutjokro and Adam Makrifat—see Berita Yudha, July 24, and 
June 6, 1967; Angkatan Bersendjata, May 17 and Oct. 2, 1967; 
Harian Operasi (Djakarta), June 3, 1967; Kompas, May 5, 1967. 
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must also be concerned lest the response be too 
enthusiastic, as seems to have been the case in the 
Blitar movement. According to one of the army 
officers involved in undoing this enterprise, the au- 
thorities were alerted to the effort to establish a 
Communist “shadow government” in the strategic 
but isolated East Java area (where the PKI had long 
had strong peasant support) by the industry which 
peasants, given new self-confidence by the move- 
ment in their midst, began to show in their fieldwork. 
When the movement turned to assassinations— 
either at Communist instigation or out of class and 
communal revenge—the army moved in and, pre- 
dictably, exterminated the organization. There have 
been no further major manifestations of rural unrest. 
This may reflect simple demoralization and lack of 
leadership, but it also seems likely the PKI cadres 
heeded the lesson and are biding their time in the 
hope that the government’s unity and grip on the 
nation may weaken. 


Forging A United Front 


The “self-criticism” of September 1966 called for 
the establishment of a “revolutionary united front” 
which would enlist the support of the urban petty 
bourgeoisie and national bourgeoisie, as well as the 
peasant masses, and other post-coup Communist 
statements and actions have reflected the desire to 
win broad popular support for the PKI’s insurrection- 
ary policies. In this regard, the New Order policy of 
treating both Communists and Sukarnoists as ene- 
mies of the public has given the PKI an opportunity 
to exploit Sukarnoist nationalist sentiment rather 
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than be a captive of it, as was the case earlier. In 
the 1950’s the Aidit leadership had concluded that 
the non-Communist Republic was considered legiti- 
mate by those population groups from which the 
PKI drew its primary support and that the party’s 
best chance was to identify with the government in 
the struggle against religious and regional rebellion, 
and particularly to identify with the personal leader- 
ship of President Sukarno. The PKI thus gained a 
certain legitimacy, as well as protection from the 
regime, in return for the party’s support. It meant, 
however, that any separation of the party’s image 
from Sukarno’s left the PKI dangerously exposed, as 
was seen in the immediate post-coup events of 1965 
when reports that the PKI had attempted to over- 
throw Sukarno rendered helpless and confused many 
would-be protectors of the party in positions of 
power. Once the New Order regime decided to 
persecute Sukarnoists—on the ground of an alleged 
effort by Sukarno to oust the generals—it increased 
the number of citizens in illegal opposition, facilitated 
PKI recruitment of army officers and bureaucrats, 
and opened the way for unabashed PKI utilization of 
revolutionary nationalist symbols in its underground 
activities. 

Despite this opportunity, the Communists have 
yet to arrive at a historical interpretation of Sukarno 
which would allow them to make full use of the late 
leader as a symbol of the revolutionary left. The 
1966 PKI “self-criticism’’ mentioned above attacked 
Sukarno as well as Aidit. The most favorable interpre- 
tation so far accorded Sukarno by the Communists— 
as far as one can gather from casual references in 
PKI exile publications—is to view him as an Indo- 
nesian Sun Yat-sen, i.e., a progressive but bourgeois 
precursor of communism—a view which post-coup 
radical nationalists find unacceptable despite their 
willingness to admit Sukarno’s failings. Nonetheless, 
the fact that the PKI can now adopt many of the old 
national revolutionary symbols, and that the regime 
feels it necessary to reject them, is of great benefit 
to the party in its search for recognition as the van- 
guard of Indonesia’s continuing revolution. 

The Communists are presented similar opportuni- 
ties in their relationship with the outlawed leftist 
segment of the Nationalist Party (PNI) as a result 
of the ambiguous stance which the New Order regime 
has adopted toward the PNI. As a secular party 
dominated by persons of Javanese descent and in- 
cluding a strong conservative element drawn from 
the bureaucratic and landowning elites, the PNI has 
seemed more congenial to the army leaders than 
the Islamic parties which were the other possible 
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source of mass civilian support. However, the PNI 
also was strongly identified with Sukarno and the” 
Guided Democracy regime and had developed a 
leftist element which, although it considered itself in 
competition with the Communists for the loyalty of | 
the masses, cooperated with the PKI on a number | 
of social issues. The army has treated the latter | 
faction of the PNI as if it were one with the Com- 
munists, has interfered measurably in the legal PNI 
organizations to promote candidates favored by the 
military, and has quietly worked to rehabilitate the 
PNI as a conservative pillar of the regime. There are 
still many PNI political prisoners, and PNI people 
may still find themselves without work, or under 
arrest on charges of Sukarnoism or even commu- 
nism. Those too radical to regain the confidence of 
the authorities, if they maintain faith in politics at 
all, are likely to look with sympathy on a revolutionary 
approach. There have been reports of underground | 
groups using the Nationalist label, and a good part 
of Indonesian exile groups abroad are not PKI but 
PNI in their formal affiliation. Since their political | 
positions seem to differ very little from those put 
forward by the illegal PKI, one suspects that varia- | 
tions in label reflect personal and factional, as much. 
as doctrinal, schisms. In some cases dissident Na- | 
tionalists appear to have joined or allied with Com- 
munist groupings—i.e., the principal radical PNI 
leader of the pre-coup period, Surachman, was 
reportedly killed during the roundup of a PKI under- 
ground unit. | 

The Communists stand to gain considerable | 
strength if they can absorb such illegal Nationalist | 
elements directly into PKI organizations or control 
them through some national-front mechanism. Con- 
versely, the government and the leaders of the legal | 
PNI would improve their chances if they could come 
to terms with the radical wing of the PNI, bring it 
under the control of the regular organization, and | 
provide reform-minded Nationalists with some pros- 
pect of “working within the system.” In this regard, | 
we may note that Hadisubeno, who was elected | 
Chairman of the PNI in April 1970 as a result of con- 
siderable army pressure, has rehabilitated some 
colleagues previously identified as Sukarnoists, ap- 
parently in an effort to combat charges that he is 
merely an army puppet. As this maneuver could not 
have been undertaken without military acquiescence, 
it may indicate the army is becoming aware of the 
need to provide an opening to the right for the radical 
PNI. 

Communist efforts to forge a broad revolutionary 
front against the existing social order face a formi- 


| dable obstacle in the deep communal differences— 


both religious and ethnic—that divide Indonesian 
society.21 Long before the 1965 coup, the major 
Indonesian communal groups had become identified 
with one or another of the major political parties. By 
becoming thus embroiled in communal issues—in 
which it was identified primarily with Javanese of 
syncretist religious views—the PKI was distracted 
from its professed revolutionary goal of uniting 
members of “exploited” social classes, regardless of 
their communal affiliation, in opposition to the exist- 
ing order. Relations between communal groups were 
further embittered by the violence that accompanied 
the liquidation of the Aidit-led PKI in 1965 and 1966. 
In the future, the PKI faces the dual problem of con- 
vincing members of other communal groups that a 
Communist victory would not bring them harm and 
of persuading PKI followers to ignore their own blood 
debts for the sake of revolutionary unity. As it is, 
it seems likely that any breakdown of government 
authority would yield, not a class-based uprising 
against the postrevolutionary establishment, but a 
bitter communal war. 


International Connections 


Before the PKI can claim hegemony over a Nna- 
tional revolutionary front, it must first develop a clear 
leadership for itself. Communist factions attempting 
to establish their dominance have typically sought 
one source of support in international connections, 


_ both theoretical and concrete. In the case of the 


Sudisman group, contact with the outside world— 
expressed through publications in China and Albania 
—reinforced its claims to be the new leadership of 
the PKI and may have gained more publicity for its 
program than could have been achieved by purely 
local, domestic efforts. But such ties are a delicate 
matter in Indonesia, where nationalist sentiment 
runs high in the Communist movement. Even in the 


21 Qn Java, the principal divisions are related to religion (the extent 
of commitment to Islam as opposed to earlier traditions); their 
social dimensions are described in Clifford Geertz, The Religion of 
Java, Glencoe, The Free Press, 1960, and their political appearance 
is dealt with in Robert Jay, Religion and Politics in Rural Central 
Java, New Haven, Yale University, Southeast Asia Studies Cultural 
Report Series, 1963. In other areas, divisions are religious and 
ethnic; for a general discussion see Hildred Geertz, ‘Indonesian 
Cultures and Communities,’ in Ruth T. McVey, Ed., /ndonesia, 
New Haven, H.R.A.F. Press, 1964. This author has attempted to 
discuss the relationship between cultural cleavage and national-level 
politics in an introductory essay on ‘‘Ideological Conflict Management 
in Indonesia,” in the late President Sukarno’s Nationalism, Islam, 
and Marxism, \thaca, Cornell University Modern Indonesia Project 
Translation Series, 1970, pp. 1-33. 
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A MUSCOVITE MINORITY VIEW 


Thus, says the policy document, “Urgent Tasks of the 
Communist Movement in Indonesia,” drafted by an under- 
ground party group, much work will have to be done to 
rebuild the party on the basis of Marxism-Leninism, includ- 
ing the all-important organizational and ideological unit 
of Marxist-Leninists, restoration of popular confidence in 
the party, action against opportunism, both Right and “Left,” 
establishment of a united front of the Left democratic forces 
on the basis of an alliance of workers and peasants, resolute 
struggle to win over the masses through active defense of 
their interests, and use of all the forms of class struggle, 
including legal ones. .. . [Italics added—Ed.] 


We should explain to the masses that the responsibility for 
past mistakes does not rest with the CP! [PKI—Ed.] and 
its three million members or with any one person, but with 


a group of leaders who in point of fact had detached them- 
selves from the party and, willingly or unwillingly, voiced 
interests alien to the party, objectively opposing themselves 
to the whole party and the international Communist move- 
ment; that the group's political line did not accord with party 
decisions, but was blindly conducted according to Peking’s 
will and wishes; that the group’s actions ran counter to the 
line of the international Communist movement and that its 
ideological slogans were not based on Marxism-Leninism but, 
on the contrary, were in contradiction to its principles and 
played into the hands of the splitters. 


—World Marxist Review (Toronto), September 1969, pp. 
64-66: Thomas Sinuraja’s discussion of a document 
issued by a PKI underground group (presumably 
associated with the pro-Soviet Marxist-Leninist Group 
of the PKI—Ed.). 


heyday of the Djakarta-Peking axis before the coup, 
when Sukarno’s endorsement did much to allay 
nationalist objections to the PKI’s close relations 
with China, the party leadership took care to claim 
a mediating role in the Sino-Soviet quarrel and went 
so far as to assert that North Korea (not China) was 
the Asian example to be imitated by the PKI.?? 

On the other side of the coin, it is unclear how 
vigorously Moscow and Peking have attempted to 
influence Indonesian underground elements, al- 
though both countries have fostered resident Indo- 
nesian exile groups. Soviet interest in the fate of the 
PKI immediately after the coup seemed to have been 
subordinated to the Kremlin’s desire to feel out the 
Suharto government’s political leanings and to ascer- 
tain the chances for securing repayment of Indo- 
nesia’s huge debt to the USSR. As relations with the 
Suharto regime deteriorated, the Soviet press and 
Muscovite international journals began to report the 
massacre and imprisonment of Indonesian Com- 


22 Harian Rakjat, (Djakarta) Oct. 4, 1963 (report by Aidit after 
a trip to Moscow, Peking, and other Communist capitals). 
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munists but still avoided direct criticism of the Indo- 
nesian military and instead blamed the PKI’s 
disaster on the manipulations of Peking.2* Moscow 
also supported the creation of a “Marxist-Leninist 
Group of the PKI” from Indonesian exiles in the USSR 
and Eastern Europe, through which the Kremlin 
urged the PKI to seek legality as soon as possible.** 

There has been almost no indication of Marxist- 
Leninist Group activity in Indonesia itself, and in- 
deed, under present circumstances, a Communist 
faction urging legality would not seem likely to 
attract many followers. Moreover, the fact that it 
adopted a splinter-group title rather than advertising 
itself as the rightful leadership of the whole party 
indicates its sponsors were unconvinced of its 
chances. Furthermore, Moscow is apparently hedg- 
ing its bets in Indonesia by permitting considerable 
leeway of action to dissident PNI exiles in the Soviet 
Union, who have been given greater freedom than 
their PKI counterparts to endorse armed struggle 
and even to criticize Soviet overtures to the Suharto 
regime. Moscow may well feel that its interests 
would be better served, in the eventuality of a 
collapse of the New Order, by a radical Nationalist 
leadership than by a Communist one of the sort that 
has set the tone of the movement since the coup. 
Both may now urge what is essentially a Maoist line, 
but at least the PNI exiles in the Soviet Union and 
Eastern Europe do not insist on pointing out the 
source of their strategic recommendations, and 
nationalist considerations may cause them to seek 
greater neutrality than the PKI in the Sino-Soviet 
dispute. Moreover, Moscow may reckon that the day 
of radical nationalism is not yet passed in Indonesia, 
and that a regime of that stripe, whether dominated 


23 The earliest detailed Soviet evaluation of the coup can be found 
in Pravda (Moscow), Nov. 26, 1965. Reviews of the development of 
of Soviet opinion in the first post-coup years may be found in ‘‘The 
Collapse of the Indonesian Communist Party—A Soviet Analysis,” 
Mizan (London), March/April 1968, pp. 60-63; and ‘‘Moscow, Jakarta, 
and the PKI,” ibid, March/April 1969, pp. 105-118. 

24The Marxist-Leninist Group initiated its own “‘self-criticism’” of 
the Aidit period, which ran counter to the one of the Sudisman group. 
It appeared in the pro-Soviet journal of the Indian Communist Party, 
Mainstream (Delhi), March 11, 1967, pp. 35-36, and March 18, 
1967, pp. 26-30; see also Editions Paix et Socialisme, Bulletin 
d'information (Prague), No. 7, 1969, pp. 23-42. According to 
a 1968 report in AP/ (a journal of Indonesian student exiles 
in Albania), Moscow directly assisted the Marxist-Leninist group in 
distributing the ‘‘self-criticism.’’ AP/ also claimed that the Marxist- 
Leninist Group was responsible for publishing the journal 
Tekad Rakjat and that the Soviet Embassy in Djakarta helped 
distribute it in Indonesia. (A. M. Sani, ‘‘Remo Sovjet dan Kaum 
Renegat PKI Serta Kegiatanznja”’ [Soviet Modern Revisionists and PKI 
Renegades, and Their Activities], AP/ [Tirana], Vol. Il, No. 2, Jan. 16, 
1968, pp. 8-17.) 
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by soldiers or civilians, would be more kindly dis- 
posed towards the USSR—and repayment of |ndo- 
nesia’s considerable past debts—if the Soviets could 
point to their protection of nationalists in exile. 

Chinese interest in the fate of the PKI seems to 
have proceeded along a different path. The initial 
concern expressed by the CPR after the coup was 
over the suffering of the Indonesian Chinese minority. 
Subsequently, China has become an advocate of the 
underground party as epitomized by the Sudisman 
leadership, whose declarations followed Maoist argu- 
ments on the subject of revolutionary strategy. How- 
ever, with the Cultural Revolution, China’s activity 
was directed inward. Occurrences of armed clashes 
in Indonesia were given great publicity, but only as 
proof of Maoist contentions about the rising world 
revolutionary tide. Similarly, during the Cultural 
Revolution publications of Indonesian exile groups 
in or allied to Peking became increasingly devoted to 
statements in support of China rather than to in- 
formation or opinion on Indonesia—a development 
only in part due to growing difficulty in obtaining 
news from the home country. While the experience 
of the Cultural Revolution doubtless had a consid- 
erable impact on the numerous Indonesian leftists 
in China at the time, one may doubt whether, given 
Indonesia’s great crisis in the same period, these 
exiles were totally enthusiastic about having to de- 
vote so much of their attention to an affair so remote 
from their own movement’s predicament. 

Given Indonesia’s distance from the major Com- 
munist power centers and its strong nationalist tradi- 
tions, it seems unlikely that foreign endorsement 
will be decisive (though it would doubtless be help- 
ful) in determining the right of any underground 
party group to claim leadership over the movement 
as a whole. Hegemony over the political effort will 
have to be forged domestically, either through a 
lengthy process of clandestine organizing and in- 
fighting or through the ascendance of a leadership 
which, as a result of making the right decisions 
in the course of a revolutionary outbreak, is cata- 
pulted, Bolshevik-fashion, into a sudden position 
of dominance. It is now quite impossible to say 
which of these alternatives is more likely, or which 
means, if any, will bring a resurgence of the PKI. 
As we have seen, the government’s power is over- 
whelming when compared to that of its opponent. 
However, the social and economic problems facing 
the New Order are equally formidable, and the gov- 
ernment, too, faces a long and bitter struggle to 
secure its ends. At this stage, one can merely wait 
and see how the game plays itself out. 


Pyongyang’s Search 
for Legitimacy 


By Joungwon A. Kim 
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quarter of a century has ™-_sed since Kim 
ll-song returned to Pyongyang with the Soviet 
occupation forces to become the leader of 
the northern half of a divided Korea. The long dura- 
tion of Kim’s leadership, the continued Stalinist 
pattern of the controls he has imposed on North 
Korean society, and the invariable dullness of the 
political sloganeering still emanating from Pyong- 
yang twenty-five years later all tend to give the 
impression of immutability and to obscure the very 
real changes which have occurred in both the 
foreign and domestic policies of this isolated half- 
nation on the eastern fringe of the Communist world. 
Externally, North Korea has moved since 1945 
from the status of a Soviet satellite to become first 
an ally of Communist China, next a bitterly antago- 
nistic critic of both the USSR and the CPR, and most 
recently a wary ally of both Communist giants. In- 
ternally, Kim ll-song has relentlessly purged from 
the Korean Workers’ Party and the North Korean 
government all but those most loyal to him, gradually 
eliminating the veteran Communist leaders with 
domestic roots predating Kim’s return, as well as 
the factions with strong ties to either the USSR or 
the CPR. The North Korean society of some 13 
million people has experienced the full effect of 
social mobilization in the form of agricultural col- 
lectivization, rapid industrialization and expanded 
education, even while the life style of the individual 
citizen has radically changed as the result of his 
being inducted into a multitude of state-sponsored 
unions, associations and groups. 
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Behind all these changes there lurks a persistent, 
compelling motivation—the necessity to establish 
and substantiate Kim Il-song’s claim to be the 
legitimate leader not only of the North, but of all 
Korea. The urgency of this aspiration can only be 
understood in the context of the Korean heritage— 
the history of a state which enjoyed 13 centuries 
of undivided, uninterrupted nationhood until sub- 
jugated by Japanese imperialism at the outset of 
the current century. The eclipse of Korean nation- 
hocd lasted until the Allies’ triumph over Japan in 
World War ll. That victory, however, did not bring 
unity to the Korean nation; rather it resulted in the 
division of the Korean peninsula at the 38th parallel 
into separate Soviet and US occupation zones in 
which competing North and South Korean states 
emerged—creating an unstable situation in which 
both Korean governments feel their existence threat- 
ened by the existence of the other. Each must foster 
and enhance its own self-image as the legitimate 
ruler of the Korean people or face the threat of 
extinction. 

The legitimacy issue is often overlooked by 
analysts who view North Korean actions and policies 
largely in the context of the Sino-Soviet controversy. 
They tend to see Pyongyang as a victim of geopol- 
itics, caught between two warring Communist giants 
and forced to frame its policies in response to the 


1One need not rely alone on Kim’s incessant propaganda to judge 
the continuing urgency of the legitimacy and unification issues 
in Korea. As reported in The Economist (London) of Dec. 5, 1970, 
p. 39, President Park’s recent suggestion that negotiations on 
reunification be initiated reflects the aspiration of 90 percent of 
the South Koreans polled. Full results of this poll, undertaken by the 
National Unification Board, appeared in the Dong-A //bo (Seoul), 
Feb. 20, 1970. For an English-language report, see The Korea Times 
(Seoul), of the same date. 
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UNIFICATION THROUGH REVOLUTION 


Comrades, the territorial partition and national split 
caused by the US imperialist occupation of South Korea 
have not only spelled unbearable miseries and sufferings 
for the South Korean people, but brought great national 
calamities to the entire Korean people and created a serious 
obstacle to the coordinated development of Korean society 
as a whole. 

To reunite the divided fatherland is a great national duty 
of all the Korean people at the present stage. It is our most 
urgent task, and we cannot forget it even for a moment. The 
policy of our party for the unification of our fatherland is 
already known widely throughout the world. 


—Kim Il-song’s speech to the Fifth Korean Workers’ 
Party Congress, Radio Pyongyang Domestic Service, 


Nov. 2, 1970. 


The oppressed and exploited popular masses can win 
freedom and emancipation only through their own revolu- 
tionary struggle. Therefore, the South Korean revolution 
should, in all circumstances, be carried out by the South 
Korean people on their own initiative. But the people in the 
northern half, being of the same nation, have the obligation 
and responsibility to support and actively encourage the 
South Korean people in their revolutionary struggle. 


—Summary of Kim Il-song report to the Fifth Congress 
of the Korean Workers’ Party, Pyongyang, 
Central News Agency, Nov. 3, 1970. 


Korean 


vicissitudes of that struggle.? But, while Moscow and 
Peking hold overwhelming resources of power with 
which to threaten or seduce Pyongyang, Seoul holds 
a far more vital asset in the Korean scheme of 
things—a strong alternative claim to be the legiti- 
mate government of the Korean people. 

Kim II-song initiated his quest for legitimacy from 
a most disadvantageous position. After the Japanese 
surrender in 1945, the most prestigious of the na- 
tionalist leaders returning to Korea naturally gravi- 
tated to Seoul—the national capital—where even 
the “domestic” Communists (the name generally 
used to refer to those Communists who had stayed 
in Korea during Japanese rule) initially endorsed 
the naming of Syngman Rhee as President of a 
“People’s Republic.” * Kim’s regime in Pyongyang 
was Clearly a puppet of the Soviet occupation forces, 
to which it owed its existence. The insecurity of the 


* For example, see Roy U. T. Kim, ‘‘Sino-North Korean Relations,” 
Asian Survey (Berkeley), August 1968, pp. 708-22; Joseph C. Kun, 
“North Korea: Between Moscow and Peking,’”’ The China Quarterly 
(London), July-September 1967, pp. 48-58; and Robert A. Scalapino, 
“The Foreign Policy of North Korea,’’ The China Quarterly, 
April-June 1963, pp. 30-50. 

% Dae-sook Suh, The Korean Communist Movement, 1918-1948, 
Princeton, Princeton University Press, 1967, p. 298. 
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North Korean government was further demonstrated 
in 1948 when it refused to permit United Nations 
supervision of elections north of the 38th parallel. 
In the same year UN-supervised elections took place 
in the South, and the UN General Assembly recog- | 
nized Rhee’s government in the following words: 


There has been established a lawful government | 
having effective contro! and jurisdiction over that | 
part of Korea where the Temporary Commission was 
able to observe and consult and in which the great 
majority of the people of all Korea reside... the 
only such government in Korea.° 


Disillusioned with Kim’s harsh rule and spurred by 
the growing awareness that Korea was likely to 
remain divided indefinitely, North Koreans fled south- 
ward, their total number reaching two million or 
more, some 20 percent of the North Korean popula- 
tion, between 1945 and the outbreak of the Korean 
War in 1950.° 


Desperate Gamble 


In light of this embarrassing mass emigration, 
Kim |l-song’s attempt to unify the country by force 
in 1950 appears to have been less a reckless venture 
than an essential gamble to assure the survival of 
his regime. The result, however, was nearly dis- 
astrous. The United Nations labelled North Korea 
the “aggressor” in the conflict, and 16 nations sent 
troops to help in the defense of South Korea.’ The 
Pyongyang regime was Saved only by the intervention 
of the Chinese Communist “volunteers,” and the war 
ended in a stalemate. 

Rebuffed in its attempt to conquer the South by 
force, North Korea turned to rebuilding its military 


4The United Nations Temporary Commission on Korea supervised 
elections south of the 38th parallel on May 10, 1948, in which 
75 percent of the eligible voters and more than 95 percent of 
the registered voters participated. The Commission resolved that 
“the results of the ballots ... are a valid expression of the free 
will of the electorate in those parts of Korea which were accessible 
to the Commission and in which the inhabitants constituted 
approximately two-thirds of the people of all Korea.’’ (UN Press 
Release No. 70, June 30, 1948). 

°>UN Document A806, Dec. 12, 1948. 

®US Department of State, North Korea: A Case Study in the 
Techniques of Take Over, Washington, U.S. Government 
Printing Office, 1961, p. 12. 

* Nations contributing forces to the UN Command, in addition 
to the Republic of Korea, were Australia, Belgium, Canada, Colombia, 
Ethiopia, France, Greece, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, New 
Zealand, the Philippines, Thailand, Turkey, the Union of South Africa, 
the United Kingdom, and the US. India and Norway provided 
noncombat assistance. 
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and economic might, aided generously in the effort 
by both the USSR and Communist China. Starting 
with what remained of the impressive pre-World 
War II Japanese industrial base in the North, Pyong- 
yang undertook to industrialize at a breakneck pace. 
In 1958, doubtless influenced by the Chinese Great 
Leap Forward, Kim launched the “Ch’ollima (Flying 
Horse) Movement.” Like its Chinese counterpart, 


| this movement counted on mass enthusiasm to spur 


production, but unlike Mao’s economically disastrous 


| program, the Korean movement also placed heavy 


reliance on technical expertise, which may explain 
its superior results.* Successes in internal political 
mobilization and indoctrination in the North during 
this period were also impressive. In fact, the gains 
registered by the North during the second half of 
the 1950’s caused grave concern in Seoul, par- 
ticularly in view of the difficulties encountered in 
the last years of the Rhee government. 

The 1960’s, however, witnessed a shift in the 


| power balance in Korea and a curious countertrend 
_in the legitimacy contest. These developments were 


triggered by the fall of the government of the aging 


| Syngman Rhee in April 1960—an event which was 


precipitated by student riots reflecting internal dis- 
content with Rhee’s repressive policies, two years 


| of Washington-Seoul friction over these policies, re- 


duction in US aid, and an accompanying sharp down- 
turn in economic growth. Regardless of the merits 
or failings of his government, Rhee was the nation’s 
most famous independence leader—the man who 
had formed a provisional government during the 
abortive 1919 uprising against the Japanese. Thus, 
when he fell, the South Korean state lost the key 
symbol of its continuity with the Korean independ- 
ence movement. 

For a little more than a year the successor civilian 
regime in Seoul grappled ineptly with its responsibil- 
ities. But in 1961, the Army of the Republic of Korea 
seized power in order to put a stop to the chaos 
and factional infighting in Seoul, which threatened 
to weaken further the power of South Korea vis-a-vis 


8 See the analysis of North Korean economic development during 
the 1950’s and early 1960’s in Joungwon A. Kim, North Korean 
Economic Progress, an unpublished monograph reproduced by the 
US Department of State, 1963; and ‘‘The ‘Peak of Socialism’ in 
North Korea: The Five and Seven Year Plans,” in Jan S. Prybyla, 
Comparative Economic Systems, New York, Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
1969, pp. 412-28. 

®For studies of the causes of the student revolution, see C. |. 
Eugene Kim and Ke-soo Kim, ‘‘The April 1960 Korean Student 
Movement,"’ The Western Political Quarterly (Salt Lake City), 
March 1964, pp. 83-92, and Kim Song-t’ae, ‘‘Sawol sipkuilui simnihak”’ 
(Psychology of April 19), Sassanggye (Seoul), April 1961, pp. 80-81. 
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the North. By imposing firm central control and 
initiating broad reforms (including the introduction 
of economic planning and reform of the tax struc- 
ture), the new military regime made substantial 
Strides towards putting the South in a position to 
compete, both economically and militarily, with the 
industrial North.t? However, these gains were 
achieved at a significant cost, for the coup which 
brought the regime to power had clearly broken the 
continuity of “legitimate” government originally es- 
tablished by the UN-sponsored elections of 1948. In 
addition, the new South Korean leaders bore the 
stigma of having received their military training 
under the Japanese. 

Meanwhile, emboldened by North Korea’s eco- 
nomic advances in the late 1950’s, Kim Il-song 
moved vigorously during the following decade to 
demonstrate his independence and to bolster his 
own claim to leadership of the Korean nation. Al- 
though his immediate response to the 1961 coup in 
the South was to negotiate bilateral mutual-defense 
treaties with Moscow and Peking, Kim soon showed 
signs of shifting to a fiercely independent foreign 
policy, even at the risk of antagonizing both Com- 
munist allies and at the cost of losing, at least 
temporarily, their economic assistance. Pyongyang’s 
assertion of independence first from Moscow and 
then from Peking, the 1968 seizure of the USS 
Pueblo and other acts of anti-US belligerency, and 
the cultivation of an exorbitant cult of Kim lIl-song 


10See Joungwon A. Kim, “Korean Kundaehwa: The Military as 
Modernizer,’”’ Journal of Comparative Administration (Beverly Hills, 
Calif.), November 1970, pp. 355-71; and Emerson Chapin, ‘‘Success 
Story in South Korea,” Foreign Affairs (New York), April 1969. 


SOVIET SABOTAGE 


The anti-party elements within the party and their supporters 
abroad, revisionists and great-power chauvinists (/.e., the 
CPSU—Ed.), lined up as one in opposition to our party and 
resorted to subversive activities in an attempt to overthrow 
the leadership of our party and government... . The attack 
of the opportunists on our party became most glaring be- 
tween 1956 and 1957. . . . The modern revisionists .. . 


opposed the socialist revolution in our country, prattling that 
it was as yet premature; they opposed our party’s line of 


socialist industrialization, the line of construction of an 
independent national economy in particular; and they even 
brought economic pressure to bear upon us, _ inflicting 
tremendous losses upon our socialist construction. 
—Kim Il-song, Selected Works (English edition), Vol. I, 
Pyongyang, Foreign Language Publishing House, pp. 
515-16, 579-80. 


Pyongyang’s Search for Legitimacy 


both at home and abroad all appear to have been 
a direct outgrowth of the contest for legitimacy and 
survival. 


Pyongyang vs. Its Allies 


In dealing with the USSR and Communist China, 
Kim has had to reckon not only with the diverse 
efforts of the two to interfere in his policies, but also 
with the reality that neither of them attaches great 
significance to Kim’s goal of unification. In choosing 
between the two Communist powers at any given 
moment, the North Korean leader has been swayed 
by realistic considerations of self-preservation and 
not by ideological niceties. 

Already in 1951, Pyongyang resented the Soviet 
decision to bring about early Korean armistice nego- 
tiations, feeling that the only likely outcome would 
be an intolerable recognition of the division of 
Korea, the very situation which Kim had sought to 
eliminate by his attack on the South. Subsequently 
(after the Korean armistice) Kim’s regime—evidently 
convinced that the USSR would not support any 
further unification efforts—set out to build a strong 
and independent economic, political and military 
base which would enable it, at some future time, 
to launch another unification attempt on its own.22 
It was because of these independent policies of 
North Korea that the Soviet Union in 1956 instigated 
a “destalinization” campaign in Pyongyang with the 
goal of undermining Kim’s position in the North 
Korean regime. However, Kim had crushed this 
challenge by 1958. Because of Kim’s insistence 
on independent policies, relations between Moscow 
and Pyongyang continued to deteriorate despite the 
signing of the 1961 mutual assistance pact, and in 
1963 the USSR terminated its economic and military 
assistance to North Korea in retaliation for Kim’s 
independent behavior. 

A factor contributing to the Soviet discontent 
was Kim’s growing friendship with Peking. Yet the 
latter relationship also had its areas of disagreement. 
Kim Il-song saw the widening Sino-Soviet rift as a 
threat to the defense Capability of the Communist 
world, and hence of North Korea, and his resentment 
at Maoist policies grew particularly intense as a 
| Consequence of Chinese obstruction of Soviet aid 
shipments to North Vietnam in 1966. Furthermore, 
China proved unable to fil! adequately the aid vacuum 
left by the Soviet suspension of assistance to North 


11 See Joungwon A. Kim, ‘Soviet Policy in North Korea,”’ 
World Politics (Princeton), January 1970, Pp. 237-54, 
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Korea in 1963——a matter of great concern to Kim 
as he witnessed the growth of South Korea’s military 
power. Finally, Mao’s strident claims to the leader- 
ship of the world revolutionary movement conflicted 
with Kim’s own ambitions. When the Soviet Union 
reversed course in 1965 and restored the flow of 
economic and miiitary assistance to Pyongyang, 
the Chinese Communists showed their displeasure by 
mounting wall posters in Peking denouncing Kim 
ll-song as a “fat revisionist” (for having sold out to 
Moscow). By 1966 relations between North Korea 
and the CPR were so chilly that neither country main- 
tained an ambassador in the other’s capital. This’ 
estrangement was evident as late as April 1969 when 
Pyongyang pointedly refused to send a delegate to 
the Ninth Congress of the CCP.2 

Since North Korea’s troubles with its allies sprang 
from Soviet or Chinese policies that put restraints 
on Pyongyang’s military and economic capacity, Or | 
which cast shadows on Kim’s image of independence | 
in formulating foreign policy, and not from basic 
ideological issues, reconciliation was a relatively 
simple matter once the objectionable policies were | 
renounced. Thus, when Moscow offered to restore aid 
to North Korea in 1965, Pyongyang promptly re- 
sumed cordial relations with the Soviets. And it was 
with equal pleasure that Kim accepted China's truce 
offering when Chou En-lai visited Pyongyang in April 
1970 to assure North Korea: 


In the future, we will, as always, support and assist 
each other and fight shoulder to shoulder.*8 


The two countries concluded a trade agreement 
shortly thereafter. Not to be outdone, the Soviet 
Ambassador to North Korea sought to cement Mos- | 
cow’s renewed ties with Kim by declaring, on the 
occasion of the ninth anniversary of the Korean- | 
Soviet Treaty of Friendship, Cooperation and Mutual 
Assistance in July 1970: | 


The Communist Party of the Soviet Union, the Soviet | 
Government, and the entire Soviet people fully sup- | 
port the Korean people in their righteous struggle | 
to chase the US imperialist aggressive troops out of 
South Korea and to achieve national unification on 
a democratic basis.14 


12 A brief summary of the Peking-Pyongyang feud and rapproche- 
ment may be found in L. F. Goodstadt, ‘Patchwork in Pyongyang,”’ | 
Far Eastern Economic Review (Hong Kong), July 23, 1970, 
pp. 6-7, and in Koji Nakamura, ‘For Chou, a Peking-Pyongyang 
Detente,” ibid., May 7, 1970, p. 18. 

183 / bid, 


14 Korean Central News Agency radio broadcast, July 8, 1970. 
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FRATERNAL TIES CEMENTED 


. . . With Moscow 


Kim Il-song hosts a May 1969 friendship visit by 
N. V. Podgorny, Chairman of the USSR Supreme 
Soviet Presidium and member of the CPSU Politburo. 


From Democratic People’s Republic of Korea (Pyongyang), 
No. 155, 1969. 


ere With 
Kim pictured with Huang Yung-sheng and Li Tso- 
peng, Chief and Deputy Chief, respectively, of the 
| Central Staff of the People’s Liberation Army and 
| both members of the Politburo of the CCP Central 
Committee, during their 1970 visit to Pyongyang. 


Peking 


From Democratic People’s Republic of Korea, No. 168, 1970. 
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Thus, by the end of 1970, relations between 
Pyongyang and each of its two major Communist 
allies seemed reasonably amicable. As far as the 
Sino-Soviet conflict was concerned, Kim ll-song 
apparently saw no contradiction in maintaining 
cordial relations with both countries simultaneously. 
However, Pyongyang saw fit to exercise caution in 
making sure the visiting delegations from Peking 
or Moscow did not cross paths while they were in 
North Korea.*® 

Kim welcomes the support of the USSR and the 
CPR because of a genuine fear for the security of 
North Korea, which seems to him to be threatened 
both by an increasingly strong South Korea and by 
a possible resurgence of Japanese militarism. Few 
Koreans who lived through the trying years of 
Japanese colonialism and who confronted Japan’s 
highly efficient military rule and (political) “thought” 
police can dismiss the nagging fear that it could all 
happen again—however unrealistic this may seem 
to foreign observers. The recent announcement by 
the United States of plans to reduce its forces in 
South Korea has brought forth warnings from 
Pyongyang that Japan may try to move into the US 
role in South Korea—warnings which have been 
sympathetically echoed in Peking. 


Kim and World Revolution 


While turning to Moscow and Peking to secure his 
regime against real or imagined enemies, Kim II-song 
has not hesitated to challenge the revolutionary 
leadership of both major Communist centers. As 
early as 1965 (prior to the resumption of Soviet aid 
to North Korea), Kim delivered a thinly-veiled attack 
against Moscow, accusing the Soviet leaders of being 
“revisionists” bent on preventing North Korea from 
securing economic independence and on overthrow- 
ing his regime.t® Kim also seems to be trying to 
outdo Mao in bidding for leadership of the world’s 
revolutionary movements, basing his appeal on a 
glorification of the tactics of violent revolution. On 
the 50th anniversary of the unsuccessful nonviolent 
anti-Japanese uprising of 1919, Kim stated: 


The greatest lesson of the historic anti-Japanese 


15 The Chinese (and not the Soviets) on July 25, 1970, attended 
the commemoration of the outbreak of the Korean War; the 
Soviets (and not the Chinese) attended the 25th anniversary of 
Korean independence from Japan. There was no report of either being 
represented at the Fifth KWP Congress last autumn. 

16 Kim || Sung, Se/ected Works, English Edition, Pyongyang, 
Foreign Language Publishing House, Vol. Il, p. 513. 


Pyongyang’s Search for Legitimacy 


movement is that the highest form of struggle for 
freedom is revolutionary violence.** 


Thus, Kim has identified himself with the movements 
of Che Guevara and Ho Chi Minh and apparently 
seeks to promote himself as their ideological suc- 
cessor. The North Korean leader seemingly strikes 
a responsive chord among some of the world’s new 
revolutionaries—e.g., the American Black Panther 
leader Eldridge Cleaver visited Pyongyang in 1969 and 
voiced praise for Kim’s revolutionary leadership.® 

Kim’s appeals to revolution are hardly likely to 
win recognition of North Korea as a member of the 
established international community. Ever since the 
Korean War, the Pyongyang regime has been, in 
effect, an international outlaw. Only 29 nations recog- 
nize Kim’s state, compared to 93 nations which 
recognize the government in Seoul.'® Kim adamantly 
refuses to recognize the competence of the UN to 
deal with the Korean problem. This defiance of the 
international body—to which the USSR is, at least in 
part, committed—may explain the visit of the Soviet 
and Czechoslovak UN Ambassadors to Pyongyang in 
August 1970.*° One may surmise that they went to 
discuss possible new initiatives on behalf of North 
Korea at the impending session of the UN General 
Assembly which opened in September. But it would 
take extreme changes in the UN’s position vis-a-vis 
North Korea to convince Kim Il-song that he could 
more effectively gain national and international pres- 
tige through the world organization rather than by 
trying to win a following among revolutionaries every- 
where. 

Closely related to Kim’s efforts to achieve stature 
both at home and in the world revolutionary move- 
ment is the cultivation of an extravagant personality 
cult of Kim Il-song. Advertisements for a recent 
English-language version of his. official biography 
presumed to call Kim “the Hero of [the] 20th 
Century.” ** The cult seeks to provide Kim with an 
impressive set of revolutionary credentials—more 
impressive, in fact, than the facts would support. 
His father, Kim Hyong-chik, is now credited by the 
Pyongyang regime with bringing about the 1919 
anti-Japanese uprising.2? To those who have observed 
the rapid rise of Kim’s younger brother, Kim Yong- 
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17 Pyongyang Radio broadcast, April 17, 1969. 

18 A series of articles on Kim |l-song was published in Black Panther 
(New York), Jan. 3, 10, 17, 25, and March 15, 1970. 

19 The Economist (London), Dec. 5, 1970, p. 34. 

20 Pyongyang Radio broadcast, Aug. 4, 1970. 

The New York Times, Oct. 29, 1969. 
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FOLLOW COMRADE KIM 


The revolutionary ideas of Comrade Kim Il-song, the brilliant 

Marxist-Leninist, are the great Marxism-Leninism of the | 
present times—an era of great struggle in which a fierce | 
class struggle is being waged on an international scale and 

all the exploited peoples and oppressed nations on the globe 

are turning out to participate in the liberation struggle, an | 
era of the great revolutionary storm and an era of the downfall 
of imperialism and the victory of socialism and communism | 
on a worldwide scale. 


—From speech of Comrade Pak Song-chol at the Fifth | 
Korean Workers’ Party Congress, broadcast by Pyong- 
yang Radio, Nov. 5, 1970. 


chu, in the party hierarchy, this exercise in revolu- 
tionary genealogy appears aimed not only at prov- | 
ing the nationalist credentials of Kim Il-song, but 
also at laying the groundwork for the political suc- | 
cession in North Korea.?* | 
To explain why the 33-year old Kim deserved to } 
become the leader of North Korea in 1945, the 
regime has embellished and distorted the record of | 
his prewar exploits against the Japanese in Man- | 
churia, then under Japanese domination as the | 
puppet state of Manchukuo. It is claimed that when 
Kim moved to Manchuria from Pyongyang at the age 
of 14, he organized an independence movement 
among fellow Korean students at his middle school, 
joined the Korean Communist Party, and helped | 
found numerous independence organizations, e.g., | 
The Kirin Student-Friends Association and_ the | 
Fatherland Restoration Association. Further, it is 
implied that the guerrilla band which Kim came to 
lead was almost singlehandedly responsible for the 
ultimate liberation of Korea. All evidence of Chinese 
Communist or Soviet support for Kim and other | 
Korean guerrilla leaders is passed over.?4 


22 Nodong Shinmun of March 1, 1970, claimed: “With the March 
First Uprising as the occasion, the seeds of the anti-Japanese 
patriotic ideas and revolution sown by Mr. Kim Hyong-chik, an 
anti-Japanese revolutionary fighter and ardent patriot, kindled 
violent flames everywhere.” 

*8 The possibility that Kirh Yong-chu (who is 10 years younger 
than his brother Kim |l-song) might succeed his brother was 
suggested by the author in the article, ‘Divided Korea 1969: 
Consolidating for Transition,” Asian Survey, January 1970, p. 41. 
For Kim Yong-chu’s rise through the party ranks, see the charts 
in Joungwon A. Kim, ‘Soviet Policy in North Korea,"’ Joc. cit., 
pp. 252-54. Among those subsequently agreeing with this hypothesis 
is Yi Tong-jun, a defector from North Korea: see his ‘“Kwolyok 
t'ujaeng-ui chinsang”’ (The Real Power Struggle), Chungang (Seoul), 
June 1970, pp. 67-81. 

* Baik Bong, Kim I! Sung Biography, Tokyo, Miraisha, 1969. 


The true picture of Kim’s record emerges in such 
works as Dae-sook Suh’s study of the Korean Com- 
munist movement.?° Kim did, indeed, attend middle 
school in Japanese-controlled Manchuria, but there 
were hardly enough fellow Koreans in his Chinese- 
run school to constitute an “independence move- 
ment.” Organizations which Kim allegedly founded 
were, in fact, founded by others; his name does not 
even appear in accounts of such organizations by 
former participants or in Japanese intelligence and 
police records. As a matter of fact, the Korean 
| Communist Party had no organization in Manchuria 
| at the time Kim claims to have joined it. Extensive 
| Japanese records show that Kim Il-song and his 
| companions in the present North Korean regime 
were only minor participants in the Chinese Com- 
munist underground resistance movement in Man- 
churia. Furthermore, Kim’s biography completely 
omits the four-year period (1941-45) which he spent 
in training in the USSR, emerging as a major in the 
Soviet Army.?¢ 
| The fact that his fledgling regime drew insignifi- 

cant national support in 1945 has also troubled Kim. 
| At the Third Congress of the Korean Workers’ Party, 
| held in Pyongyang in 1956, Kim bitterly denounced 
| those Korean Communists who had endorsed the 
| Rhee government in 1945. Immediately prior to the 
1956 Congress, Kim purged from the KWP the vast 
majority of South Korean Communists who had come 
north prior to and during the Korean conflict (many 
| of whom had joined in the earlier endorsement of 
Rhee).?* Kim Il-song also has claimed that prominent 
Korean independence leaders such as Kim Ku and 
Kim Kyu-sik had endorsed the Pyongyang regime— 
significantly, neither man is around to refute it (Kim 
Ku had shared the limelight with Rhee in Seoul as 
a leader of the exile Provisional Government estab- 


25 Suh, op. cit. (Assessment of the Suh and Baik accounts is 
provided at greater length in B. C. Koh’s review of the two volumes 
on p. 82 of the present issue of Problems of Communism.—Ed.) 

26 Tsuboe Senji, Hokusen no kaiho junen (Ten Years of North 
Korea’s Liberation), Tokyo, Nikkan Todotsushin-sha, 1956, pp. 24-26; 
Kim Ch’ang-sun, Yoksaui chungin (History’s Witness), Seoul, Hanguk 
asea pankong yonmaeng, 1956; Japanese Ministry of Foreign Affairs, 
| Gendai Toa Jinmel-kan (Current Biography), Tokyo, Toho Kenkyu-sho 
1950, p. 101. Japanese intelligence reports during the war locating 
Kim’s unit (and most of the major current North Korean leaders) 
| in the USSR include ‘‘Kyohi Kin Nichisei Kika shiso hancho no 
| kenkyo” (Arrest of a Group Leader of the Thought Section under the 
| Communist Bandit Kim Il-song), Tokyo gaiji geppo (Tokyo), 

February 1943, and “Habarosuku ya-ei gakko no jokyo’’ (Condition 
of the Field School in Khabarovsk), Gaiji geppo (Tokyo), November 
1942, pp. 85-86. 

27 Choson Nodong-dang chaesamcha munhonjip (Documents of 
the Third Congress of the Korean Workers’ Party), Pyongyang, 
Nodong-dang ch’ulp’an-sa, 1956. 


lished in 1919 and was assassinated in 1949; Kim 
Kyu-sik was apparently abducted by the North 
Koreans during the Korean War and is presumed 
dead).?° 


Entrenched and Isolated 


The ability of the North Korean regime to fabricate 
and propagate such a fulsome cult of Kim |l-song 
is itself a symptom of the extreme consolidation of 
power in Kim’s hands. This is a far cry from the 
situation in the early days of the Communist regime, 
when North Korea was ruled by a coalition of Soviet- 
Koreans, Yenan-trained Koreans, domestic Korean 
Communists, and the Manchurian-Korean partisans 
centered around Kim ll-song.?° Step by step Kim 
eliminated all competing factions, a process which 
culminated at a leadership conference of the Korean 
Workers’ Party in October 1966, at which Kim suc- 
ceeded in placing his own followers in every major 
KWP post. Party organization work was entrusted 
to Kim’s younger brother, Kim Yong-chu. This mono- 
lithic control was further tightened in subsequent 
purges,*° and was most recently confirmed at the 
Fifth KWP Congress, held November 2-13, 1970. At 
this congress Kim Yong-chu was elevated to the 
Political Committee of the KWP Central Committee 
‘as the sixth-ranking party official.** 


28 Kim Il-song chochak sonjip (Kim Il-song’s Selected Works), 
Pyongyang, Choson Nodong-dang ch’ulp’an-sa, 1968, pp. 87-88. 

29 The Soviet-Koreans were Soviet citizens of Korean descent who 
had spent the better part of their lives in the USSR, most of whom 
were members of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union 
(CPSU)—an affiliation which some retained even after joining the 
Korean Workers’ Party in North Korea. This group was distinct 
from the Manchurian-Koreans around Kim Il-song, who had spent 
most of their lives in Manchuria and only resided in the USSR 
in the 1941-45 period. The Soviet-Koreans originally endorsed 
Kim Il-song as leader of the North Korean party, but it was on 
Soviet orders, and Kim had no control over this group. The Yenan 
Communists were those who had spent their exile in China, most 
recently in Mao Tse-tung’s Yenan stronghold. The ‘‘domestic’”’ 
Korean Communists were those who had remained in Korea and had 
suffered persecution and imprisonment under the Japanese—a 
factor which prevented any effective organizational development. 
Kim Il-song refuses to credit any of the other three factions for 
their pre-1945 independence efforts. 

8° Among high-ranking party and military leaders purged since 
the Kim group completed its consolidation have been Pak Kum-ch’ol, 
Kim Chang-bong, Ho Pong-hak, Kim Chong-t’ae, Kim To-man, 

Yim Ch’un-ch’iu, Ko Hyok, and Ho Sok-san. See Yi Tong-jun, /oc. cit. 
For information on earlier purges of the regime, see 

Pukhanui papol t’unaeng-sa (Factional Struggle in North 

Korea), Seoul, Naeoe munje yonguso, 1962. 

31 Members of the new Political Committee of the KWP Central 
Committee were listed as follows: Kim Il-song, Choe Yong-gon, 
Kim Il, Pak Song-chol, Choe Hyon, Kim Yong-chu, O Chin-u, Kim 
Tong-gyu, So Chol, Kim Chung-nim, and Han Ik-su (North Korean 
radio broadcast, Nov. 14, 1970). 
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Pyongyang’s Search for Legitimacy 
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While consolidating his personal control of the 
party, Kim ll-song has also tightened the regime’s 
controls over North Korean society to ensure that 
no voice of dissent can be raised against his leader- 
Ship. Collectivization of agriculture was completed 
in 1958. By 1970 nearly 50 percent of the population 
of 13 million lived in urban areas (compared to 
about 20 percent in 1945), and illiteracy had been 
virtually eliminated—both developments facilitating 
political mobilization of the population. Some 40 
percent of the population is employed in the indus- 
trial sector of the economy,?? as compared with 12.5 
percent at the end of 1946. Through party member- 
ship, employment in the bureaucracy, and member- 
ship in the many diverse and overlapping state- 
sponsored mass organizations, a very large propor- 
tion of the population has been absorbed into roles 
which commit the individual to active support of 
the Kim leadership and thus link his personal destiny 
with that of the regime. Nearly 14 percent of the 
population are members of the KWP; 1.3 million 
citizens serve in the “Workers’ and Peasants’ Red 
Guard” (a nationwide mass militia, organized into 
self-contained armed regiments); and 10 to 15 
percent of the working population are bureaucratic 
employees of the regime. 

The Communists have also sought to differentiate 
and isolate society in the North from that in the 
South—this despite the professed goal of unification. 
Nearly three-fourths of the 13 million North Koreans 
have spent all but perhaps their preschool years 
under Communist rule and indoctrination. The only 
information they have about possible alternatives 
comes covertly from their elders, and as in any 
society undergoing rapid modernization and change, 
the relevance of the views of the older generation is 
generally felt to be marginal. Few people in the 
North, moreover, have any firsthand knowledge of 
life below the 38th parallel since 1945—not only has 
the refugee flow been almost unilaterally toward the 
South, but most of the South Korean Communists 
who went to the North prior to or during the Korean 
War were purged during the 1950's. 

In another move clearly designed to ensure that 
the populace was insulated from undesirable out- 
side influences, Kim eliminated the Chinese writing 
system soon after gaining power, replacing it with 
the Korean phonetic alphabet. Consequently, few 
North Koreans could even read the South Korean 


es 
82 See Pukhan isipnyon (North Korea’s Twenty Years), Seoul, 
Kongbobu chosaguk, 1965. 
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press (which employs the mixed Chinese-Korean 
writing system) if it suddenly were made available. 

This insulation of North from South has made it 
easier for the regime to forge ahead with its policy 
of giving top priority to heavy industrial development 
at the expense of consumption. By and large, this 
policy has produced impressive results, although the 
temporary suspension of Soviet economic assistance 
from 1963 to 1965 forced Pyongyang to abandon 
annual targets of the 1961-1967 Seven Year Plan. 

Following the resumption of Soviet aid in 1965, 
Pyongyang reactivated the plan and extended the 
target date for its completion to 1970. The recent 
Fifth KWP Congress announced the successful com- 
pletion of the plan and promulgated a new Six-Year 
Plan for the 1971-76 period, with continued empha- 
sis on heavy industry (although there was new 
emphasis on light industry, mechanization of agri- 
culture and technological development). Despite 
the dip in performance in the mid-1960’s, North 
Korea has built up a formidable economic potential. 
It produces most of the rifles, mortars and ammuni- 
tion required by its army, and it also outproduces 
the South in electricity, coal, steel, chemical fertil- 
izer, and cement.®2 

Two and a half decades after its creation, the 
Pyongyang regime appears to be politically stable 
and militarily and economically strong. Nevertheless, 
it continues to face the same critical questions of 
how Korean nationalism, communism, and a divided 
Korea can be reconciled. How can a viable political 
system be maintained over 13 million Koreans in the 
North while the remaining two-thirds of the nation 
(31 million) continues to flourish under an alternate 
regime in the South? It is not so much the peculiar 
personal predilections of North Korea’s strong-arm 
ruler as it is the pressures arising from these 
ineluctable circumstances that have transformed 
North Korea into what has appropriately been termed 
a “garrison state,” ** with its leader advocating 
revolutionary violence and constantly trumpeting 
invective against enemies and allies alike. So long 
aS a genuine aura of national and _ international 


legitimacy continues to evade Kim ll-song’s regime, | 


these pressures will continue. 
a 


88 /bid.; and Kim Un-hwan, “Tongnan ishipnyonhuui pukhan 
silchong: Kyongjeui hyonhang kwa chonmang” (Economic Situation 
and Prospects: North Korea’s Situation Twenty Years after the 
Korean War), Chungang, June 1970, pp. 80-88. Statistics on the 
economy of South Korea may be found in Korea Annual 1969, Seoul, 
Hapdong News Agency, 1969. 

34 See B. C. Koh, ‘‘North Korea: Profile of a Garrison State,” 
Problems of Communism, January-February 1969, pp. 18-27. 


(Conflict on the Ussuri: 
A Clash of Nationalisms 


By Harold C. Hinton 


he armed clashes which took place between 

Soviet and Chinese border troops on a small 

disputed island on the Ussuri River boundary 
between the Soviet Union and China in March 1969 
unquestionably marked the most serious escalation 
to date of the conflict that has been going on between 
the two major Communist powers ever since the 
late 1950's. 

The fact that the clashes occurred on an island 
claimed by both sides necessarily related the crisis 
to the controversy growing out of the demands that 
China has put forward from time to time since 1963 
for a revision of the territorial boundaries fixed by 
the so-called “unequal” treaties of the 19th century 
between the decaying Manchu Empire and the 
Western “imperialist” powers, including Tsarist 
Russia.* Yet, as the present article will endeavor to 
show, the sequence of developments that led up to 
the border crisis of 1969 suggests that the motiva- 
tions of both parties were concerned not merely with 
the territorial or boundary issue as such, but even 
more with the global power struggle that has been 
gathering momentum between the two powers under 
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‘The most important 19th-century boundary treaties between 
China and Tsarist Russia were those of Aigun (1858) and Peking 
(1860), whereby China relinquished to Russian sovereignty all 
territories north of the Amur River and east of the Ussuri River. The 
latter treaty also ceded the Ili region of Chinese Turkestan to Russia. 


| On the background of the Sino-Soviet boundary dispute, see Dennis J. 


Doolin, ed., Territorial Claims in the Sino-Soviet Conflict: Documents 
and Analysis, Stanford, Calif., Stanford University Press, 1965. 
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| Mr. Hinton is Professor of Political Science and /nter- 
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at George Washington University, Washington, DC, 
and author of China’s Turbulent Quest: An Analysis 
of China’s Foreign Relations Since 1945 (New York, 
Macmillan, 1970). 
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the impetus of a growing Maoist nationalism on the 
one hand and an answering Soviet nationalism on 
the other. 

So much has already been written about the 
earlier phases of the Sino-Soviet conflict that there 
is no need to review them here. Suffice it to say that 
by the time of Khrushchev’s overthrow in late 1964, 
what had started out as essentially a dispute in the 
ideological sphere had spilled over into virtually 
every aspect of Sino-Soviet relations to the point 
where Peking was denouncing Soviet “social im- 
perialism” as just as dangerous an enemy as “US 
imperialism.” The advent of Khrushchev’s succes- 
sors, moreover, did little—except very briefly—to 
mitigate Sino-Soviet tensions. In 1965, the rival 
nationalisms played out their antagonism mainly 
against the backdrop of the struggle in Vietnam, 
with each seeking to counteract or obstruct the in- 
fluence of the other. 

Then, in 1966, even this important issue was 
overshadowed by the eruption of the Maoist Cultural 
Revolution in China. This upheaval evoked sharp 
antagonism in the Soviet Union, mainly because, as 
it unfolded, it became an all-out assault on the 
Leninist principle of the supremacy of the party 
apparatus. In addition, however, a salient feature 
of the behavior of the Maoist revolutionaries and 
Red Guards was the manifestation of intense hos- 
tility towards the Soviet Union, as well as towards 
Soviet nationals in China, and there were occasional 
violent anti-Soviet demonstrations by Red Guards 
and soldiers along (and sometimes even across) the 
Manchurian frontier. 

The Soviet response took several forms, including 
a vigorous propaganda campaign against Mao and 
the Cultural Revolution. More importantly, the Soviet 
military buildup in areas contiguous to the Chinese 
frontier, which had already begun in the early 
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1960’s,? was accelerated, and there were indications 
that the Soviet leadership, at a Central Committee 
plenum in December 1966, even gave serious con- 
sideration to the feasibility of some form of military 
intervention in China. If indeed this was the case, 
the Kremlin must obviously have decided against 
intervention, probably because there seemed to be 
slight possibility of the emergence of an anti-Maoist 
coalition in China that would accept Soviet support.* 


Impact of the Czech Crisis 


If China’s Cultural Revolution marked a new stage 
in the deterioration of Sino-Soviet relations, the 
Soviet-led invasion of Czechoslovakia in August 1968 
ushered in another and more serious one. Implying 
as it did Moscow’s readiness to intervene militarily 
against any “fraternal” socialist regime not to its 
liking, the invasion startled and alarmed Peking. The 
initial Chinese reaction was to voice loud ‘‘support” 
of the Czechoslovak “people” (although not of the 
“Czechoslovak revisionist leading clique’), as well 
as of Albania, Rumania, and Yugoslavia, which also 
appeared threatened by possible Soviet military 
action.* In mid-September, perhaps with a view to 
distracting Moscow’s attention from anti-Soviet 
manifestations by China’s ally, Albania, Peking 
charged the Soviet Union with violating Chinese 
airspace during August.® 

During the autumn, further Soviet military moves 
in Eastern Europe seemed increasingly improbable, 
but Peking was nevertheless perturbed by the vague- 
ness of Soviet statements regarding the applicability 
of the “Brezhnev doctrine.” Might not China—whose 
Maoist regime was regarded by Moscow as just as 
great an offender against orthodox Marxism-Leninism 
as the Dubcek regime in Czechoslovakia, although 
in a different way—be the next victim of Soviet 
intervention? Moreover, since the Soviets had_ in- 
vaded Czechoslovakia in time to forestall a party 
congress that was expected to bolster the Dubcek 
es ee Oe A 2 a A Pe 

* See William Whitson’s statement in United States-China 
Relations: A Strategy for the Future, Committee on Foreign Affairs, 


US House of Representatives, Washington, D.C., US Government 
Printing Office, 1970, p. 144. 

® For an analysis of Soviet efforts to foment internal opposition 
to the Mao regime during the period of the Cultural Revolution, see 
Maury Lisann, ‘‘Moscow and the Chinese Power Struggle,’ 
Problems of Communism, No. 6, 1969, pp. 32-41. 

4£.g., see Chou En-lai’s speeches of August 23 and September 30, 
1968, as reported by the New China News Agency (hereafter, 
NCNA) on those respective dates. 

®> See Chinese note of September 16, 1968, as published by 
NCMNA on the same date. 
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leadership, might they not be contemplating a sim- 
ilar move against China, which was then preparing to 
convoke the Ninth Congress of the CCP? Chinese 
nervousness on this score mzey well have been partly 
responsible for Peking’s repeated postponements of 
the Ninth Congress in late 1968 and early 1969, as 
well as for the absence of any advance publicity 
concerning the draft of the new CCP constitution to 
be acted upon by the Congress. This document, 
including as it did such unorthodox oddities as the 
naming of Lin Piao as Mao’s successor, could hardly 
have been expected to please the Russians. 

From mid-November 1968 to mid-January 1969, 
Mao made no public appearances, suggesting that 
he was either ill or spending the winter in a more 


-salubrious climate than that of Peking. In either 


case, it seems likely that during this period he was 
not fully in charge of state affairs, creating a situation 
in which Premier Chou En-lai’s moderate group of 
government administrators were apparently able to 
grasp the initiative. At any rate it was significant— 
in the light of Chou’s evident inclination to bring 
about a normalization of China’s foreign relations— 
that Peking invited the United States in late Novem- 
ber to resume bilateral ambassadorial talks in 
Warsaw.* Peking sought to rationalize this move by 
simultaneously republishing a March 1949 statement 
by Mao, in which he had referred not only to the 
permissibility of negotiations with the “enemy” but 
also to the “world anti-imperialist front headed by 
the Soviet Union.” Thus there is reason to believe 
that the effective leadership in Peking at this time 
contemplated a reduction of tensions on at least one 
and possibly both fronts of the dual-adversary 
strategy that Mao had advocated with increasing 
insistence since about 1960—that is to say, the 
Strategy of simultaneous struggle against American 
“imperialism” and Soviet “revisionism.” 

Before Chou’s move toward conciliation got off 
the ground, however, Mao returned to the political 
scene in mid-January 1969.7 This was followed by 
a month of increasingly bitter anti-American po- 
lemics,* culminating in Peking’s abrupt withdrawal, 
on February 19, of its earlier offer to resume the 
Warsaw talks, which were scheduled to recommence 
the following day. At the same time, in keeping with 


—————— 

® Chinese note of November 25, as published by NCNA, Nov. 26, 
1968. 

7 Mao, Lin Piao, and other Chinese leaders attended a rally of 
40,000 “revolutionary fighters” on January 25, 1969 (NCNA dispatch, 
Jan. 25, 1969). 

8 E.g., the central party daily, Jen-min Jih-pao, and the CCP 
theoretical organ, Hung Ch'i, simultaneously published a vitriolic 
attack on President Nixon’s inaugural address on January 27, 1969. 


Mao’s dual-adversary strategy, Peking directed a 


| parallel series of somewhat less intense propaganda 


attacks against the Soviet Union. As a rule, these 
attacks did not raise the sensitive issue of the 
border, although a Soviet military buildup along 
China’s northeastern frontier was reported.® 

With tensions between the two Communist powers 
thus remaining at a high level, developments on both 
sides in early 1969 seemed to be moving toward 
some form of confrontation. For some years China 
had resorted to occasional demonstrations on the 
Sino-Soviet border as a means of expressing defiance 
of Soviet “revisionism,” and Mao and Lin Piao may 
have calculated in early 1969 that certain specific 
Chinese aims could be served by the staging of 
another series of border demonstrations. For one 
thing, the Chinese were concerned over the intensi- 
fied activity of Soviet military patrols along China’s 
northern frontier and may have hoped to deter a 
possible escalation of Soviet action by striking a 
warning blow. Such action also might help to create 
an appropriate psychological climate for the ap- 
proaching Ninth Party Congress and to reinforce 
the image of Lin Piao and the armed forces as the 
indispensable guardians of the fatherland; and at 
the same time it would serve as a timely riposte to 
a scheduled visit by Soviet Defense Minister Marshal 
Andrei Grechko to India on March 2. 


Ambush on the Ussuri 


The Chinese apparently were already aware that 
sometime after mid-February the Soviet Union had 
placed its forces along the Amur-Ussuri frontier on 
No. 1 combat alert and altered their rules of engage- 
ment to permit firing in disputed areas.'® Neverthe- 
less, they evidently discounted the likelihood of a 
major Soviet response to a Chinese demonstration 
of force on the border, probably because they be- 
lieved that Moscow was then preoccupied with a new 
“minicrisis” over West Berlin and would not want 
to risk a simultaneous confrontation in the Far East. 
They may also have thought that the recent return to 
Peking of dependents of Soviet embassy personnel 
after about two years’ absence lessened the likeli- 
hood of strong Soviet retaliation. 

®See, e.g., ‘‘Shameless Claque,” Jen-min Jih-pao, Jan. 22, 1969. On 
the alleged Soviet military buildup, see ibid., Jan. 23, 1969, and 
report in The New York Times, Jan. 24, 1969. 

10 A Chinese note to the Soviet Union on May 24, 1969 (published 
the same day by NCNA) claimed that the Soviet frontier forces 


had been placed in ‘‘No. 1 combat readiness’ sometime ‘‘following”’ 
February 16. 
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As the locus for their new demonstration, the 
Chinese chose the disputed island of Chenpao 
(known to the Soviets as Damansky) in the Ussuri 
River, which had already been the scene of similar 
demonstrations in the past. According to the Soviet 
version of the incident (which has won widespread 
acceptance outside China and is probably not far 
from the truth), Chinese border troops laid an 
ambush for an outnumbered Soviet patrol on 
Chenpao/Damansky in the early hours of March 2, 
the ensuing firefight resulting in heavy casualties on 
the Soviet side (and probably the Chinese as well).? 

Even if the Chinese had not initiated the Chenpao 
incident, however, it seems probable that an armed 
clash would eventually have taken place anyway in 
view of a marked stiffening of the Soviet international 
posture. Early in 1969, a “hawkish” grouping—per- 
haps taking advantage of Premier Kosygin’s pro- 
longed absence because of illness—appears to have 
formed within the Soviet leadership around General 
Secretary Leonid Brezhnev and pressed for a harder 
line on a number of issues including Berlin and 
China.!? This group was sharply antagonistic towards 
the Mao regime both because of Peking’s ultra-left 
domestic policies, particularly the flouting of Leninist 
principles in the Cultural Revolution, and because 
of China’s aggressively anti-Soviet international be- 
havior, extending—according to Moscow—even as 
far as the shipment of arms to Peking’s East Euro- 
pean protege, Albania.**? As long as the new crisis 
over Berlin continued, Moscow probably remained 
reluctant to become involved in any major confronta- 
tion with China.'* However, about the beginning of 
March, the Soviet leaders decided to withdraw from 
the Berlin confrontation,*® and once this decision 
was taken, the way was clear for more forceful action 
in the Far East to teach Peking a lesson and force 
Mao to back down from his “adventurist” anti-Soviet 
policy. The Kremlin leaders may also have calculated 


11 The Soviet version was set forth in a diplomatic protest 
made to China on March 2, 1969, and made public by TASS News 
Agency, March 3, 1969. See also “‘A Provocative Sally of the 
Peking Authorities,’’ Pravda (Moscow), March 8, 1969. 

12 One indication of a stiffening Soviet posture vis-a-vis Peking was 
a Radio Peace and Progress broadcast of January 24, 1969, which 
denounced both Mao and Lin Piao and assailed China’s plans for the 
Ninth Party Congress. 

18 See V. Shelepin, ‘Albania in Peking’s Plans,’’ New Times 
(Moscow), Feb. 19, 1969, pp. 19-20. 

44 Kommunist (No. 2, January 1969, pp. 3-12) published a 
“rediscovered” Comintern document dating from 1936 on the danger 
of a sudden outbreak of world war. The intended message seems 
to have been that simultaneous tension in Europe and the Far East 
creates a risk of general war and is therefore undesirable. 

15 See David Binder dispatch from Bonn, The New York Times, 
March 4, 1969. 
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that such a course would help to cover up their 
retreat from Berlin, as well as to divert world atten- 
tion from Soviet actions in Czechoslovakia and rein- 
force Moscow’s position vis-a-vis its Warsaw Pact 
allies, while at the same time creating a popular 
issue at home. It was probably with these considera- 
tions in mind that Moscow issued the previously 
mentioned new rules of engagement for Soviet border 
forces in the Far East.’* In any event it seems clear 
that the Soviets were themselves girding for some 
sort of display of force in the Far East when the 
Chenpao clash occurred. 

On the very day of the incident, both sides pre- 
sented each other with diplomatic protests and began 
publicizing their respective versions of the clash.’’ 


De 
16 Paul Wohl, ‘‘Is Moscow Overplaying Its Rift with Peking?” 

Christian Science Monitor, June 2, 1969. (Wohl gives March 2 as the 

date of the change in the rules of engagement and gives the 

Soviet motive as a desire to cover the retreat from the Berlin crisis.) 
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Several features of the ensuing controversy suggest 
that the Soviet side not only had better communi- 
cations with the scene of the fighting but was better 
prepared, politically even if not militarily, for an 
incident—a conclusion that reinforces the hypoth- 
esis that hostilities had been intended not merely on 
one side but on both. For one thing, Moscow began 
airing its version of the incident via radio broadcasts 
a few hours earlier than Peking. Moreover, the Soviet 
propaganda campaign that followed far surpassed 
its Chinese counterpart in intensity, seeking to offset 
the evident success of the Chinese attack by playing 
up the heroic conduct of the Soviet border guards, 
and to stir up anti-Chinese feeling among the Soviet 
people by charging the Chinese with atrocities 
against wounded Soviet soldiers. Again, while mas- 
sive anti-Soviet demonstrations were mounted in 


17 For the Soviet note, see fn. 10. The text of the Chinese protest 
was published by NCNA on March 3, 1969. 
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The Amur-Ussuri boundary between China and the USSR and (inset) detailed map of the riverine islands 


involved in the 1969 border conflict. 


various parts of China, including Peking, these were 
nowhere near as violent as the obviously staged 
attack on the Chinese embassy in Moscow on March 
7 by a rock-throwing “mob.” ?® Nor was there any- 
thing on the Chinese side comparable to the Soviet 
Union’s highly unusual move, via diplomatic chan- 
nels, to explain its case against Peking to the West 
German government in Bonn, and presumably to 
other governments as well.'® 

There is little doubt that, even in the absence of 
immediate Soviet military reprisals extending beyond 
Chenpao Island itself, the Chinese were startled and 
alarmed by the magnitude of Moscow’s response. 
Peking was reported deeply concerned for the secu- 
rity of the remote northwestern border province of 
Sinkiang—site of the main centers of Chinese 
nuclear weapons development—which was obviously 
vulnerable to Soviet retaliatory action from neighbor- 
ing Kazakhstan.*® There may also have been an 
acute—albeit unarticulated—fear that Moscow 
might even resort to large-scale military intervention 
to forestall the Ninth Party Congress, just as it had 
intervened in Czechoslovakia to forestall the 14th 
Congress of the CPCS. 
fashion, however, Peking decided to put on a bold 
face in the hope not only of deterring the adversary 
but also of using the affair to promote domestic 
political mobilization. Accordingly, a major editorial 
published simultaneously in the army organ Chieh- 
fang Chun Pao (Liberation Army Daily) and Jen-min 
Jih-pao on March 4, under the title “Down with the 
New Tsars,” raised the issue of the Sino-Russian 
treaty of 1860 defining the boundary along the 
Ussuri—a subject which the initial Soviet statements 
on the March 2 clash had left unmentioned, treating 
Chenpao/Damansky as obviously Soviet soil. Pe- 
king’s position was that the island was Chinese 
under the 1860 treaty because it lay on the Chinese 
side of the river’s main channel. On March 13, a 
further Chinese note to Moscow alleged a series of 
Soviet “encroachments” on Chenpao/Damansky 
since March 2.2! 

At this point, various considerations appear to 
have spurred the Soviets to prepare another firefight 
on Chenpao/Damansky, this time under conditions 


18 See Henry Kamm dispatch from Moscow, The New York Times, 
March 8, 1969. The Chinese embassy in Moscow protested the 
incident the same day; see text of note released by NCNA, 

March 10, 1969. 

18 See Dan Morgan report from Bonn, The Washington Post 
(Washington, D.C.), March 12, 1969. 

20 Stanley Karnow, ‘‘China Worried by Possible Soviet Threat to 
Vital Province,’’ The Washington Post,.March 11, 1969. 

21 Text released by NCNA, March 13, 1969. 
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of superiority sufficient to guarantee a Soviet victory. 
Apart from a natural desire to exact revenge for the 
humiliation suffered by the Russians in the March 
2 affair and to punish Peking’s recalcitrance, the 
Soviets may have hoped to influence the deliberations 
of the Ninth Party Congress, which seemed likely 
to open about March 15, and to pressure Peking 
towards a renunciation of its contention that the 
boundary treaties were “unequal” and therefore 
should be considered open to revision. Moscow may 
also have felt that a Soviet display of strength was 
necessary in order to impress an important meeting 
of the Warsaw Pact powers scheduled to take place 
in Budapest on March 17.72 


Second Clash on Chenpao 


The bulk of available evidence (except, of course, 
from Soviet sources) points to the conclusion that 
the clash of March 15 on Chenpao/Damansky— 
which was much more serious than that of March 
2—was initiated by the Russians and resulted in a 
clear-cut Soviet victory. Both sides immediately 
lodged diplomatic protests accusing each other of 
a fresh act of aggression.?? A Soviet Chinese-lan- 
guage radio broadcast the same day reminded 
Peking in strong terms of the USSR’s immense 
superiority to China in strategic weapons.** Mean- 
while, the Soviet press proceeded to revive its 
periodic charges of Chinese collaboration with West 
Germany in a number of fields, including nuclear 
weapons technology—apparently with a view to 
convincing the USSR’s Warsaw Pact allies that fight- 
ing Peking was an effective way of struggling against 
Bonn without incurring the excessive risks involved 
in a confrontation over Berlin. Undoubtedly worried 
and frightened by the vigor of the Soviet action of 
March 15, Peking for its part began to tone down 
its propaganda exploitation of the Ussuri crisis.?° 

Fortunately for the Chinese, a shift of thinking in 
favor of the “doves” appears to have occurred in 
Moscow at about this time. Several possible causes 


22 The Warsaw Pact meeting did in fact see an attempt by 
Brezhnev to exploit the Chinese issue (see Anatole Shub dispatch 
from Budapest, The Washington Post, March 19, 1969). 

23 Text of Soviet note released by TASS on March 15, 1969; text of 
Chinese note released by NCNA, same date (both notes reprinted 
in The New York Times, March 16, 1969). A separate NCNA report of 
March 15 referred to the 1860 Sino-Russian treaty, whereas the 
Soviet statements after the clash did not. 

"4 Radio Peace and Progress broadcast, March 15, 1969. 

2> See Stanley Karnow, ‘‘China Tones Down Trouble on Border,” 
The Washington Post, March 22, 1969. 
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for the shift can be suggested.?* One possibility is that 
the Ussuri clashes may have led Peking to obstruct 
transhipments of Soviet military equipment bound 
for North Vietnam, prompting Hanoi to urge Moscow 
to ease its pressure on China. Another consideration 
may have been the fact that many in the inter- 
national Communist movement were plainly dis- 
mayed by the spectacle of the two major socialist 
states engaging in armed conflict and were calling 
on both sides to compose their differences.?7 At the 
same time, the crisis with China was not having 
the effect Moscow had hoped it would toward in- 
ducing the Warsaw Pact powers—particularly 
Rumania—to tighten their security ties with the 
Soviet Union. But the most important factor of all— 
at least in the writer’s view—was probably Moscow’s 
concern over the possibility that excessive Soviet 
pressure on China might impel the Mao regime to 
seek a rapprochement with the United States. No 
doubt the Kremlin leaders took due note, in this 
connection, of an important speech delivered by 
US Senator Edward M. Kennedy in New York on 
March 20. Advocating better Sino-American rela- 
tions, Kennedy stated: 


Even now, the deterioration of Sino-Soviet relations 
in the wake of the recent border clashes may be 
stimulating at least some of the leaders in Peking 
to re-evaluate their posture toward the United States 
and provides us with an extraordinary opportunity to 
break the bonds of distrust. 


Given Moscow’s extraordinary sensitivity (since 
about 1966) to any hint of a possible improvement 
in Sino-American relations, it is perhaps not sur- 
prising that on March 21 Premier Kosygin tried to 
telephone Peking to discuss means of easing the 
border crisis. But the Chinese, perhaps sensing a 
Sudden improvement in their bargaining position and 
very likely divided as to the best course to take, 
refused to talk with Kosygin beyond insisting that he 


communicate with them through regular diplomatic 
channels.2° 


——_—_—_—_————— eee 
°° On the atmosphere of concern in Moscow at this time, see 

Charlotte Saikowski, ‘‘Kremlin Alarmed,” Christian Science Monitor, 

March 22, 1969. On divisions of opinion within the Soviet military, see 

Christian Duevel, ‘‘Disarray Among the Soviet Marshals,” 

Radio Liberty Dispatch, May 22, 1969. 

*7 See, e.g., statement by Japanese party Chairman Sanzo Nosaka 
headlined “‘Chinese and Soviet Governments Should Settle 
Border Dispute Through Talks,” published in Akahata (Tokyo), 
March 18, 1969. 

*8 Text in A. Doak Barnett and Edwin oO. Reischauer, Eds., 

The United States and China; The Next Decade, New York, Praeger, 
1970, p. 155. 
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In retrospect, the Kosygin telephone call of March 
21, 1969, appears to have marked a major water- 
shed in Soviet management of the Sino-Soviet border 
conflict. To be sure, the Soviets continued to apply 
various forms of military pressure after that date, 
as they had before, but with an important difference. 
In the earlier phase, in which Brezhnev had figured 
conspicuously, Moscow appears to have been moti- 
vated largely by a desire to teach the Chinese a 
lesson (and to derive ancillary benefits from doing 
so) without any serious effort to move toward a 
border settlement, at least on any terms that Peking 
could be expected to find acceptable. In the second 
phase, in which Kosygin seemed to assume the lead- 
ing role, military and psychological pressures were 
accompanied by diplomatic offers of—or demands 
for—talks aimed at resolving the border issue, 
preferably (from Moscow’s viewpoint) through Pe- 
king’s agreement to abandon its sweeping claim 
that the border treaties were “unequal” and there- 
fore open to revision. At the same time, of course, 
efforts to exploit the continuing border crisis for the 
furtherance of other Soviet objectives were by no 
means abandoned. At the international Communist 
conference of June 1969 in Moscow, for example, 
Brezhnev again attempted—and once more: with 
little success—to use the China issue to mobilize 
support for the Soviet party, and he also seized the 
occasion to float his famous proposal for some sort 
of Asian collective security organization, presumably 
with an anti-Chinese orientation.*° 


Diplomatic Jockeying 


The inauguration of the new phase of Soviet policy 
was signaled by a Kremlin note of March 29, trans- 
mitted to Peking—whether by accident or by design 
—almost on the eve of the opening of the Ninth 
Party Congress on April 1. After recapitulating 
briefly Moscow’s version of the two Ussuri clashes, 
the note, for the first time on the Soviet side, took 
up the issue of the treaties that formed the basis 
of the Sino-Soviet boundary. It of course defended 
their validity and denied that they were “unequal” 


——————————— 
*° The only published source for Kosygin’s telephone call 
and the Chinese response is Lin Piao’s report of April 1, 1969, to 
the Ninth Party Congress (text released by NCNA, April 27, 1969), but 
there appears to be no reason to doubt the accuracy of Lin’s 
statement. 
80 For Brezhnev’s speech at the conference, see Current Digest 
of the Soviet Press, July 2, 1969, esp. pp. 10-12. See also Charlotte 
Saikowski, ‘Russian Flurry: Kremlin Leaders Scout Asia for 
Friends in Border Dispute,’’ Christian Science Monitor, May 20, 1969. 


in any significant sense. It also made clear that the 
Soviet Union would defend the territories acquired 
under the treaties with whatever force might be 
necessary. In conclusion, the note proposed the 
earliest possible resumption of Sino-Soviet border 
talks, which had been started in 1964 but discon- 
tinued with Khrushchev’s fall.2t Although no reply 
could reasonably be expected while the Ninth Party 
Congress was in progress, the Soviet Foreign Ministry 
followed up its note of March 29 with another two 
weeks later proposing specifically that talks be re- 
opened in Moscow on April 15 or at ‘“‘another time 
in the near future convenient to the Chinese side.” * 

Implicit in the Soviet handling of the border dis- 
pute during this period appears to have been a belief 
—quite consistent with Premier Kosygin’s leading 
role in the affair—that Mao Tse-tung and Lin Piao 
were basically opposed to border talks, and that 
therefore an effort should be made to check their 
influence and enhance that of the relatively moderate 
Chinese Premier Chou En-lai. It may have been with 
this objective in mind that Pravda on May 3 pub- 
lished an article by the well-known Soviet writer, 
Konstantin Simonov, flatly charging Lin Piao with 
personal responsibility for the first Ussuri clash.** 
Whether or not the Pravda attack had any political 
effect in Peking, the period following the Ninth 
Party Congress was marked by Chou’s resumption 
of a leading role in the shaping of Chinese foreign 
policy. Chou’s position as third-ranking leader in the 
Peking hierarchy had been called into question at 
the Congress but was now reconfirmed, although 
perhaps on condition that he confine his major 
activities to the diplomatic field.*+ 

On May 11, Peking accepted a Soviet proposal 
of April 26 to reconvene the joint Sino-Soviet com- 
mission charged with regulating navigation on border 
rivers (i.e., the Amur and Ussuri).°° The commission 
met on June 18 at Khabarovsk and after some 
vicissitudes concluded its work successfully in early 


31 Text of Soviet note released by TASS, March 30, 1969. 

82 Text of note broadcast by Moscow Domestic Service, 
April 12, 1969. 

33 For comment on Simonov’s article, see Bernard Gwertzman 
dispatch from Moscow, The New York Times, May 4, 1969. 

%4 Whereas Chou’s name had usually been listed third among the 
top Chinese leaders at major party gatherings, official reports 
of the Ninth Congress proceedings departed from past practice in 
listing all the top leaders below Mao and Lin in the Chinese 
equivalent of alphabetical order (i.e., according to the number of 
brushstrokes in the Chinese character for their surnames). 
This displaced Chou from the third position. However, beginning 
with a rally held on May 19, 1969, Chou was once more listed 
directly after Mao and Lin. 

% For comment, see Stanley Karnow, ‘‘China Agrees to 
Soviet River Talks,’’ The Washington Post, May 13, 1969. 
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August.** Although these normally routine discus- 
sions assumed more than their usual significance in 
the context of the border crisis, they fell far short of 
meeting Moscow’s demand for comprehensive talks 
on border issues. 

On May 24, the Chinese at last sent a lengthy 
reply to the Soviet note of March 29, which had pro- 
posed the immediate opening of such talks. The 
reply insisted that Peking’s policy sought the avoid- 
ance of border incidents and the settlement of 
disputes through diplomatic negotiation. On the 
other hand, it charged the Soviet Union with re- 
sponsibility for the March clashes on Chenpao/ 
Damansky, as well as for other border incidents; 
reaffirmed that Chenpao/Damansky was Chinese 
territory even under the “unequal” treaty of 1860; 
and claimed that the Soviet Union had illegally occu- 
pied territory beyond what China had been forced to 
cede under the 19th-century treaties, not only in 
the Amur-Ussuri region but also in the Pamirs, on 
the western frontier of Sinkiang province. The note 
went on to propose a cease-fire along the “line of 
actual control” on the Amur-Ussuri frontier, de- 
manded the annulment in principle of the “unequal” 
treaties as a preliminary to a comprehensive border 
settlement, but agreed that these treaties might be 
taken as the basis of such a settlement subject to 
“necessary adjustments at individual places.’ The 
note rejected the April 15 date (already past) pro- 
posed by Moscow for the opening of full-fledged 
“boundary negotiations” and suggested that another 
date be agreed upon through diplomatic channels.** 

The Soviet answer was sent to Peking on June 13. 
It insisted on the continued validity of the treaties 
denounced by China, reasserted the Soviet claim to 
ownership of Chenpao/Damansky Island, and again 
alleged Chinese responsibility for all border inci- 
dents. Nevertheless, it welcomed Peking’s agree- 
ment in principle to the holding of border talks and 
proposed that they be resumed in Moscow within 
two to three months. In concluding, the reply 
assumed a peremptory tone closely approaching that 
of an ultimatum, stating that “the Soviet Government 
expects the Chinese Government to inform it shortly 
whether the above proposals on the dates and place 
for the continuation of the consultations are accept- 
able to it.” 3 

Meanwhile, the Soviet Union had already started 
orchestrating a concert of military and psychological 
pressures designed to force Peking into a hard and 


36 NCNA dispatch, Aug. 11, 1969. 
87 Text released by NCNA, May 24, 1969. 
38 Text released by TASS, June 14, 1969. 


Conflict on the Ussuri 


fast commitment to renew the 1964 talks. Early in 
June, for instance, Soviet diplomats were reported 
taking soundings in Western capitals to ascertain 
their probable reaction in the event of a Sino-Soviet 
war in which either side might resort to nuclear 
weapons.*? These pressures were intensified follow- 
ing the Soviet note of June 13. On July 10, Foreign 
Minister Gromyko included in his report to the 
Supreme Soviet a lengthy and sternly-worded de- 
nunciation of Peking on a number of issues, includ- 
ing the border dispute.*° Much more threatening was 
the steady strengthening of Soviet forces and dis- 
positions in the Far East. About the beginning of 
August, Moscow announced the appointment of a 
new commander of the Soviet Far Eastern Military 
District, Colonel General V. F. Tolubko, whose posi- 
tion in the Soviet Army’s missile forces was not likely 
to be overlooked in Peking. Shortly thereafter, in an 
article commemorating the 40th anniversary of the 


88 See Paul Wohl, “Peking Softens Its Line,’’ Christian Science 
Monitor, June 5, 1969. 

40 Pravda, July 11, 1969 (trans. in Current Digest of the 
Soviet Press, Aug. 1969, pp. 4-11). 
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The disputed frontier between China’s westernmost 
province of Sinkiang and Soviet Central Asia. “xX” 
indicates the area where an armed clash took place 
on August 13, 1969. 
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1929 outbreak of a brief undeclared war between 
the Soviet Union and China over ownership of the 
Chinese Eastern Railway in Manchuria—a conflict 
which resulted in a Soviet victory—General Tolubko 
pointedly recalled that after “all efforts to settle the 
conflict by peaceful means had failed,” the Soviet 
side had struck a ‘sudden and decisive blow.” # 

During this period relatively minor clashes con- 
tinued to occur at scattered frontier points. For 
example, Moscow charged the Chinese with firing 
on Soviet transport workers on the Amur River near 
Khabarovsk in early July.#? But probably the most 
serious incident occurred on August 13 along the 
border between northwestern Sinkiang province and 
Soviet Central Asia. Although both sides presented 
conflicting versions of the incident, the most plausi- 
ble version appears to be that Soviet forces occupied 
a hill two kilometers on the Chinese side of the 
border and for a time successfully defied the Chinese 
to dislodge them.*? Assuming this to be correct, the 
Soviets may well have staged the incident deliber- 
ately to remind the Chinese of the vulnerability of 
remote and thinly defended Sinkiang to Soviet 
conventional attack, just as Tolubko’s appointment 
had perhaps been intended to underline China’s 
vulnerability to a Soviet “surgical strike’ using 
nuclear weapons. Meanwhile, both the Soviets and 
the Chinese were beaming propaganda broadcasts 
across the border in an effort to stir up unrest among 
each other’s ethnic minorities.‘ 

Up until this time, notwithstanding Chinese press 
reports of ‘‘war preparations,” there had been few 
Signs of any serious alarm or defensive mobilization, 
at least in Peking.*® Following the August 13 border 
incident, however, Chinese statements about Soviet 
preparations for war began to take on a more urgent 
tone,*® and for the first time since the start of the 
border crisis there were reports of significant north- 
ward movements of Chinese troops from South 


—————— 


41. Tolubko, ‘‘The Glory of Heroes Lives,’’ Krasnaia zvezda, 
Aug. 6, 1969. 

42 Soviet protest reported in Pravda, July 9, 1969. See also 
Charlotte Saikowski, ‘‘Moscow and Peking Both Tell of New Clash,” 
Christian Science Monitor, July 10, 1969. 

48 See Bernard Gwertzman dispatch from Moscow, “Soviet 
and China Fight New Battle in Central Asia,’’ The New York Times, 
Aug. 14, 1969. The text of China’s diplomatic protest on the 
incident was released by NCNA, Aug. 13, 1969; the Soviet protest 
of the same date was published in Pravda, Aug. 14 (trans. in Current 
Digest of the Soviet Press, Sept. 10, 1969). 

“4 John Gittings, ‘Guessing with Guns,’’ Far Eastern Economic 
Review (Hong Kong), Aug. 21, 1969, p. 443. 

45 Agence France-Presse dispatch from Peking, in The New York 
Times, Aug. 5, 1969. 

46 Tillman Durdin dispatch from Hong Kong, The New York 
Times, Aug. 16, 1969. 


China.*? By the end of the month, Western as well, 
probably, as Chinese observers were beginning to 
take the possibility of Soviet military action against 
China—whether a “surgical strike” or the occupation 
of Chinese border regions—still more seriously fol- 
lowing press reports that Moscow had been asking 
East and West European Communist leaders what 
their reaction would be in such an eventuality. 
With the three-month deadline set by Moscow for 
the start of border talks approaching and no reply 
yet forthcoming from Peking, Pravda on August 28 
published an editorial denouncing in unusually 
strong language China’s ‘‘adventurist course’”’ both 
on the Sino-Soviet border and in world affairs gen- 
erally. After noting Peking’s failure to reply to the 
Soviet proposal of June 13 and reiterating Moscow’s 
desire for peace and good relations with China, the 
editorial went on to warn that “if war were to break 
out under present conditions, with the armaments, 
lethal weapons, and modern means of delivery that 
now exist, not a single continent would remain 
unaffected.” Quite obviously, Moscow wanted to 
cow Peking into thinking that the two countries 
stood on the brink not just of war, but of nuclear war. 


The Kosygin-Chou Meeting 


However, Moscow, too, found itself under certain 
restraining pressures. One was its own concern— 
stimulated by the action of the Nixon administration 
to relax US restrictions on trade with and travel to 
the Chinese mainland—that excessive Soviet pres- 
sure on China might drive Peking into the arms of 
the United States.*® 

Moscow also faced pressure from Hanoi, which 
saw the threat of Sino-Soviet hostilities as gravely 
prejudicial to its hopes of victory in the Vietnam 
struggle in view of North Vietnam’s dependence not 
oniy on Soviet arms shipments but also on their 
unhindered movement by rail through Chinese ter- 
ritory. Following the death of Ho Chi Minh on Sep- 
tember 3, 1969, North Vietnam took advantage of 
the visits of the Soviet and Chinese premiers to Hanoi 
for Ho’s funeral to impress upon both parties to the 
dispute the urgent desirability of steps toward a nego- 
tiated settlement. While Kosygin was still in Hanoi, 


47 Tilman Durdin dispatch from Hong Kong, jbid., Aug. 30, 1969. 

48 Chalmers M. Roberts, ‘‘Russia Reported Eying Strikes at China 
Nuclear Sites,’’ The Washington Post, Aug. 28, 1969; Anthony 
Astrachan, ‘“‘Western Envoys Differ on Soviet Threat to China,’’ ibid., 
Aug. 29, 1969. 

49 See Bernard Gwertzman dispatch from Moscow, The New York 
Times, Aug. 18, 1969. 
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Moscow evidently decided to renew an offer that it 
had reportedly first made to China near the end of 
August to dispatch the Soviet premier to Peking for 
talks with Chou En-lai. No answer had yet come from 
Peking by the time Kosygin left Hanoi on September 
10, however, and he therefore flew to Calcutta en 
route homeward. At Calcutta, he received word, prob- 
ably sent directly from Peking, that a visit would be 
in order, but that he could meet with Chou only at 
the airport, without the protocol that would attend a 
drive into the city itself. By the time he reached 
Dushanbe, in Soviet Central Asia, Kosygin was in- 
formed by Moscow that these conditions, though not 
ideal, were acceptable, and he accordingly flew to 
Peking on September 11.°*° 

A communique issued by the Chinese stated that 
Chou and Kosygin held a “frank conversation” last- 
ing several hours.*! The Soviet premier apparently 
uttered no threats, and for a few weeks thereafter 
the Soviet press suspended all anti-Chinese polemics. 
According to information leaked a few days later by 
North Vietnamese sources, who presumably were 
eager to show the effectiveness of Hanoi’s concilia- 
tion efforts, Kosygin had presented broad proposals 
for a normalization of inter-governmental (but not 
inter-party) relations, including the holding of dis- 
cussions on border issues at the Deputy Foreign 
Minister level, mutual resumption of ambassadorial 
representation, and talks looking toward a restora- 
tion of economic relations.®2 

Proposals of such importance obviously could not 
be accepted or rejected before they had been dis- 
cussed by the top Peking leadership. For the time 
being, therefore, Chou merely repeated to Kosygin 
China’s earlier demand for a cease-fire and mutual 
disengagement along the “line of actual control.” °3 
It seems quite likely that the ensuing deliberations 
within the leadership found the Maoist faction stil! 
adamantly opposed to any broad accommodation 
with the hated “revisionists” in Moscow. At any rate, 
when the slogans for the October 1 celebration of 
the 20th anniversary of the Chinese People’s Re- 
public were made public on September 16,°* their 
tone conveyed no hint of any intent to compromise 
with Moscow. The twenty-second slogan contained 


50 See Christian Duevel, ‘‘Kosygin’s Surprise Visit to Peking,” 
Radio Liberty Dispatch, Sept. 12, 1969; also, Bernard Gwertzman 
dispatch from Moscow, The New York Times, Sept. 12, 1969. 

51 NCNA, Sept. 11, 1969. 

52 Kyodo News Agency report from Tokyo, Sept. 12, 1969. See also 
Harrison E. Salisbury, ‘‘Kosygin’s Offer to Chou Detailed,’’ The 
New York Times, Sept. 25, 1969. 

58 Chinese official statement released by NCNA, Oct. 7, 1969. 

54 NCNA release, Sept. 16, 1969. 
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the thoroughly Maoist exhortation, reminiscent of 


the language used by Lin Piao in his report to the 
Ninth Party Congress, to “unite and oppose any war 
of aggression launched by imperialism [i/.e., the 
United States] or social-imperialism [/.e., the Soviet 
Union], especially a war of aggression in which atom 
bombs are used as weapons!” 

That the absence of any conciliatory response 
from Peking to Kosygin’s proposals deeply annoyed 
Moscow was suggested by the fact that the London 
Evening News, on September 16 (the same day that 
the Chinese anniversary slogans were announced), 
published an article by Victor Louis, a notorious 
Soviet journalist known to have close official con- 
nections in Moscow, that was highly threatening 
towards China. Louis warned that the Soviet Union 
had the capability to apply a wide variety of pressures 
to China, including a “surgical strike’ or even an 
invasion, clearly implying that such extreme options 
might yet be exercised. 


Agreement on Border Negotiation 


What part, if any, Louis’ warning may have played 
in influencing Peking is open to conjecture, but it 
does appear that the Chinese leaders became con- 
vinced about this time that the situation was be- 
coming too risky and that Peking had better soften 
its stand vis-a-vis Moscow.** In any event, on Sep- 
tember 18 the Chinese government reiterated its 
earlier proposal to Moscow for a cease-fire and a 
mutual withdrawal of forces from disputed border 
areas, and when no Soviet reply was forthcoming, 
it sent another message to the same effect on 
October 6. This time a prompt reply apparently came 
from Moscow, and Peking was able to announce the 
following day that “the Chinese Government and the 
Soviet Government have now decided through dis- 
cussion that negotiations are to be held in Peking 
between the Chinese and Soviet sides on the Sino- 
Soviet boundary question at the level of vice-minister 
of foreign affairs. The date for starting the negotia- 
tions is now under discussion.” °° 

Having agreed to negotiations, however, the Chi- 
nese quickly made it clear that they had no intention 


of retreating on the substantive issues in dispute. 
ES ol as ee 

°° Peking’s decision to ease the border crisis may have been 
influenced by a speech delivered by US Undersecretary of State Elliott 
Richardson on September 5, in which he refrained from supporting 
either side and declared that the United States “could not fail to be 
deeply concerned with an escalation of this quarrel into a massive 
breach of international peace and security’ (The New York Times, 
Sept. 6, 1969). 

6 Chinese official statement of October 7, 1969 (see fn. 53). 
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On October 8, the Chinese Foreign Ministry made 
public a lengthy “refutation” of the Soviet note of 
June 13, strongly denouncing both historic and 
recent Russian policy toward China, particularly on 
the border question, and affirming the existence of 
“irreconcilable differences of principle.” The state- 
ment reiterated the “unequal” character of the 
boundary treaties and contended that any “overall 
settlement of the Sino-Soviet boundary question” 
ought to recognize that fact, but it made plain that 
“China does not demand the return of the Chinese 
territory which Tsarist Russia annexed by means of 
these treaties.” At the same time, the statement 
again accused the Soviets of claiming territory in 
the Pamir and Amur-Ussuri regions beyond the line 
established by the treaties and declared that either 
side occupying territory in violation of the treaties 
“must, in principle, return it unconditionally to the 
other side,” although ‘necessary adjustments” 
could be made by common consent. The statement 
concluded that a new Sino-Soviet boundary treaty 
should be negotiated on this basis, and that in the 
meantime both sides should withdraw their troops 
from all disputed areas and observe a cease-fire.** 
A comparison of this position with the one enunci- 
ated by Peking in its May 24 note to Moscow reveals 
no essential differences—except, of course, for the 
newfound willingness of the Chinese to discuss a 
Specific date for the start of border negotiations. 


57 Released by NCNA, Oct. 8, 1969. 


TROUBLED FRONTIER 


I—Chinese fishermen tangling with a Soviet 
gunboat on the Ussuri River, not yet icebound. 
The Chinese accused the Russians of using 
their patrol craft to harass and intimidate Chi- 
nese fishing boats. 

2—A new use for the Thought of Mao. Mem- 
bers of a Chinese border patro/ on the frozen 
Ussuri reading from their little red books of 
Mao’s teachings to members of a Soviet patrol. 
3—A unit of Soviet frontier troops, with arm- 
ored vehicles, allegedly moving toward Chenpao 
Island. The Chinese claim Chenpao on the 
ground that it lies on the Chinese side of the 
main river channel. 

4—Soviet frontier guards (in white uniforms) 
allegedly obstructing a Chinese patrol off the 
shore of Kapotzu, one of the disputed islands 
in the Ussuri. 

5—Chinese winter fishermen defying a Soviet 
armored car on the ice. 


—Photos reprinted from a Chinese English-language 
propaganda pamphlet entitled Down with the 
New Tsars, Peking, Foreign Languages Press, 1969. 
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A PLEDGE UNKEPT 


The government of the Russian Socialist Federated Soviet 
Republics declares as void ail the treaties concluded by 
the former government of Russia with China, renounces all 
the annexations of Chinese territory, all the concessions in 
China, and returns to China free of charge, and forever, all 
that was ravenously taken from her by the Tsar’s government 
and by the Russian bourgeoisie. 


—Karakhan Manifesto, Sept. 27, 1920. 


Following the victory of the Great October Socialist Revolution 
in Russia, the Soviet Republic solemnly renounced the un- 
equal and secret treaties with China, Tsarist Russia’s spheres 
of influence in China, extraterritorial rights and consular 


jurisdiction. . . . The nullification of the above-mentioned 
treaties was made official by the Agreement on General 
Principles . . . of May 31, 1924. This agreement did not 
consider Russian-Chinese treaties defining the state border 
to be among the unequal or secret agreements. There was 
no talk of their being annulled or revised. 


—USSR government statement of March 29, 1969, in 
Pravda, March 30. 


Moscow, too, was making concessions in agreeing 
(1) to “negotiations” rather than mere “consulta- 
tions,” as had been proposed in the Soviet note of 
June 13; (2) to Peking rather than Moscow as the 
locus of the negotiations; and (3) at least implicitly, 
to the premise that the border treaties were indeed 
“unequal” and therefore might be open to some 
minor adjustments. These concessions did not come 
easily and were not in fact openly avowed. Nor did 
the Soviets make any favorable response to reported 
urgings by the Italian and Japanese Communist 
Parties that Moscow and Peking should compose 
their party as well as their state differences. Indeed, 
the publication in Kommunist (No. 15, October 10, 
1969) of a strongly anti-Chinese theoretical article 
by Mikhail Suslov attested to Moscow’s unwillingness 
te go this far. 


The Peking Talks 


lt was in these somewhat ambiguous and none 
too promising circumstances that the Sino-Soviet 
border talks finally opened in Peking. The Soviet 
delegation, led by Deputy Foreign Minister V. V. 
Kuznetsov, who had served as the first Soviet 
ambassador to China after the death of Stalin, 
reached Peking on October 19 and began talks the 
following day with a Chinese delegation headed by 
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Deputy Foreign Minister Ch’iao Kuan-hua. From the 
outset, a deep official silence settled over the nego- 
tiations on both sides. It was not long, however, 
before press reports indicated that the talks were 
stalled over China’s insistence that Peking’s demand 
for a cease-fire and troop withdrawal be put at the 
top of the agenda—a demand which the Soviets 
were understandably reluctant to concede since a 
mutual withdrawal of forces would take away their 
main bargaining advantage.°® 

This was presumably where matters stood when 
Kuznetsov and his military deputy returned to Mos- 
cow on December 14, officially to take part in a ses- 
sion of the Supreme Soviet but undoubtedly also to 
report to the party leadership on the progress (or 
lack of it) of the talks and to receive fresh instruc- 
tions. 

Peking was evidently very concerned that Kuzne- 
tsov’s departure might mean the breakdown of the 
talks or his replacement by a lesser figure, and it 
was probably not purely coincidental that Peking 
was reported at this time to be showing fresh inter- 
est in a resumption of ambassadorial talks with the 
United States, presumably as a means of exerting 
pressure on Moscow.°®? However, in spite of the 
pessimistic report Kuznetsov must have given, his 
Superiors on the Peking parley,®° and notwithstand- 
ing an occasional reversion by the Soviets to the 
psychological warfare tactics of the previous sum- 
mer,* it is clear in retrospect that Moscow decided 
to continue the talks and to give Kuznetsov some- 
what more flexible instructions. Some of the prob- 
able reasons for this decision will be suggested in 
the concluding section. 

Kuznetsov returned to Peking on January 2, and 
the talks resumed shortly therefater. During the next 
few weeks, the Soviet negotiator apparently agreed 
in principle to concede Chinese sovereignty over 
some of the disputed islands on the Amur and 
Ussuri Rivers and to discuss the status of the Pamir 
region, but he reportedly continued to hold out for 
a time against the Chinese demand for a cease-fire 


58 The Hong Kong Communist newspaper Ta Kung Pao reported 
(Nov. 6-10, 1969) that the talks showed ‘‘no signs of progress.” 
See also Stanley Karnow, ‘‘Sino-Soviet Talks Stall on Troops,”’ 

The Washington Post, Nov. 7, 1969, and ‘‘China, Russia Appear 
Stalled in Border Talk,”’ ibid., Nov. 21, 1969. 

59 See Stanley Karnow, ‘‘China Sees Leverage in US Talks,” 
The Washington Post, Dec. 14, 1969. 

60 See Bernard Gwertzman dispatch from Moscow, The New York 
Times, Dec. 21, 1969. 

61 F.g., see V. Tolubko, “The Will to Victory,’’ Krasnaia zvezda, 
Dec. 7, 1969; for comment, see Paul Wohl, ‘Soviet Nuclear-Arms 
Practice Seen as Warning to Peking,’ Christian Science Monitor, 
Feb. 6, 1970. 
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and mutual troop withdrawal.*? Meanwhile, the Soviet 
press kept up its psychological pressure on China, 
publishing a number of stern articles by Soviet mili- 
tary experts and others warning that Peking’s 
bellicosity and stubbornness were creating serious 
risk of a Sino-Soviet war, even nuclear war.** The 
force of these warnings was weakened, however, by 
a Pravda article (February 15, 1970) written by 
S. L. Tikhvinsky, a China specialist and member of 
Kuznetsov’s delegation, who denounced US journalist 
Harrison E. Salisbury’s newly-published book, War 
Between Russia and China (New York, W. W. Norton, 
1969), and explicitly denied that Moscow was con- 
templating an attack, especially a nuclear attack, 
on China. Peking, although reportedly somewhat 
perturbed by the possibility that talks currently 
under way between Moscow and Bonn might produce 
an understanding that would free Soviet hands for 
stronger action in Asia, seemed disposed to take 
Tikhvinsky’s assurance at face value and was re- 
ported to be somewhat less tense over the border 
situation.®4 


Effect- of Cambodian Events 


The Cambodian crisis precipitated by the over- 
throw of Prince Sihanouk in March 1970 had the 
effect of further easing Sino-Soviet tension since it 
drew the urgent attention of both powers to the new 
situation in Southeast Asia. Indeed, Moscow was 
reported in mid-April to have come to some sort of 
agreement with Peking, although a secret and pos- 
sibly informal one, on a cease-fire and at least a 
partial troop withdrawal.®* Following a visit by 
Kuznetsov to Moscow between April 18 and May 3, 
the negotiators were even reported to have discussed 
possible Sino-Soviet cooperation in the Cambodian 
crisis, but with Soviet military pressures reduced, 
Peking reportedly showed no interest.°%° 
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In fact, anti-Soviet ideological polemics had al- 
ready resumed in the Chinese press,*? and once it 
was Clear that no cooperation was possible regarding 
Cambodia, Moscow also took up the ideological battle 
once more—though still insisting on its intention to 
continue seeking a normalization of intergovern- 
mental relations with Peking.®* In this atmosphere 
the Peking talks obviously could not be expected 
to make any real progress, although Premier 
Kosygin indicated in a speech on June 10 that the 
Soviet government, despite its frustration, intended 
to continue the negotiations.®® A couple of weeks 
later, it became known that Kuznetsov, because of 
ill health, would be replaced as Soviet chief nego- 
tiator by Deputy Foreign Minister L. F. llichev.7° 

In the second half of June, there were again indi- 
cations of an easing of tensions between Moscow 
and Peking. Sino-Soviet press polemics virtually 
ceased, and by mid-July two modest but real steps 
forward had been achieved. The Sino-Soviet joint 
commission on border river navigation resumed 
discussions,7* and the two governments reportedly 
agreed to resume ambassadorial-level representation 
for the first time since 1966, with Chinese Deputy 
Foreign Minister Liu Hsien-chuan to become Peking’s 
ambassador to Moscow.” Former Soviet propaganda 


_ chief V. |. Stepakov was reported initially designated 


as Soviet ambassador to Peking but—either because 
of ill health or because he was unacceptable to the 
Chinese—was later replaced by V. S. Tolstikov, 
formerly Leningrad party first secretary. (Tolstikov 
took up his post on October 10, and Liu left Peking 
for Moscow on November 22.) China’s agreement 
to restore ambassadorial representation after a lapse 
of four years seemed at least to signify a desire to 
avoid a new escalation of tension as serious as the 
border crisis of 1969. 

Despite this conciliatory gesture in the diplomatic 
sphere, however, there was no sign of any abandon- 
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Conflict on the Ussuri 


ment by Peking of the Maoist dual-adversary strategy 
in the realm of political propaganda. On the occasion 
of Army Day (August 1), the major editorial published 
in Jen-min Jih-pao, Hung Ch’i, and Chieh-fang Chun 
Pao attacked the Soviet Union in these uncompromis- 
ing terms: 


Social-imperialism greedily eyes Chinese territory. It 
has not for a single day relaxed its preparation to 
attack China. In words, it claims that it poses no 
threat to China. Why then does it mass its troops in 
areas close to Chinese borders? Why has it dis- 
patched large numbers of troops into another coun- 
try which neighbors on China [i.e., Mongolia]? Why 
does it frenziedly undertake military deployments 
to direct its spearhead against China? It is clear that 
social-imperialism, like U. S. imperialism, says that 
it poses no threat to China only to weaken our vigi- 
lance [and] to fool the people of its own country and 
the world. 


The context in which this alarmist passage appeared, 
however, strongly suggested that its main purpose 
was to promote domestic political mobilization 
rather than to express genuine concern over an 
imminent Soviet attack. 


War or Peace? 


Surveying the troubled course of Sino-Soviet rela- 
tions over the last few years, one cannot doubt that 
Chinese leaders recognize the existence of powerful 
disincentives to any major war with the Soviet Union, 
whether over territorial boundaries or anything else. 
In addition to the obviously great Superiority of the 
Soviet Union in military-industrial strength and stra- 
tegic weapons, the Chinese realize that they would 
face serious logistical difficulties in any Sino-Soviet 
conflict, as well as the risk of renewed political dis- 
cord at home. On the other hand, Peking appears 
convinced that its international political and ideologi- 
Cal position is sufficiently strong to permit it to man- 
age the border dispute without incurring excessive 
risk of war. Although perhaps to a lesser extent than 
before the Soviet-led invasion of Czechoslovakia, the 
Maoist leadership still seems to view the Soviet Union 
as a kind of “paper” bear immobilized, in the last 
analysis, by fear of Communist China and her pon- 
derous defensive strength, and by general clumsiness 
and irresolution. 

Accordingly, Peking’s approach since September 
1969 has been to avoid major frontier incidents while 
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keeping the Soviet Union politically in play through 
protracted discussions in which the Chinese keep 
pressing for a cease-fire in return for only minor sub- 
stantive concessions on their own side. In addition to 
a cease-fire, Peking appears genuinely desirous of 
gaining at least some prestige items from the border 
talks, such as Soviet recognition in principle of the 
“unequal” character of the original boundary treaties 
and some minor border adjustments in China’s favor 
in those areas (principally, the Amur-Ussuri and 
Pamir regions) where Soviet forces have occupied or 
intruded upon territory claimed to be Chinese under 
the treaties. 

Meanwhile, for the sake of ideological consistency 
and domestic political effect, Peking continues to ad- 
here, at least outwardly, to the Maoist dual-adversary 
strategy by giving vent to occasional outbursts of 
polemics against Soviet ‘“‘social-imperialism” and 
shunning “united action” with the Soviet Union on 
such issues as Cambodia. At the same time, the Mao 
regime seeks to mend its political and diplomatic 
fences elsewhere, notably in its relations with North 
Korea and North Vietnam—and even, to a limited 
extent, in its relations with the United States. 

On the Soviet side, too, there are powerful dis- 
incentives to war. From the military standpoint, 
major Soviet offensive operations on Chinese soil not 
only could be expected to encounter numerically su- 
perior Chinese forces in most areas, and probably a 
militantly hostile local populace, but also would en- 
tail serious logistical problems. China’s defensive 
preparations, moreover, have been extensive, report- 
edly including the reorganization for military pur- 
poses of the sprawling Inner Mongolia Autonomous 
Region so as to place most of it under the Mukden, 
Peking, and Lanchow Military Regions, thereby im- 
proving the possibilities for a coordinated defense 
in depth.7* 

The political deterrents are as cogent as the mili- 
tary. To begin with, there is no persuasive evidence 
to indicate that Moscow would be capable of estab- 
lishing or calling into being any Chinese collabora- 
tionist regime, except perhaps on a localized scale 
in border regions with large non-Chinese populations. 
Such being the case, for the Soviet Union to attempt 
a Czechoslovakia-type military intervention in China 
to enforce the Brezhnev doctrine would, in all prob- 
ability, be futile; and more than that, the end result 
would be to intensify traditional Chinese hatred of 
the Russians and thus to render illusory any Soviet 
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hopes of reestablishing the unity of the Communist 
world under Moscow’s leadership. 

In addition to these arguments, the “doves” in 
Moscow—who are believed to include some highly- 
placed military figures**—can point to still other con- 
siderations supporting their position. Among these 
are China’s recently enhanced political standing in 
Asia, the inadvisability of driving China and the 
United States together, the probable alienation of 
foreign Communist parties if the Soviet Union were 
to go to war with China, and the need to give higher 
priority to the solution of persistent economic prob- 
lems at home as well as to the protection and 
strengthening of the Soviet position in Europe and 
the Middle East.*° 

Thus, at least from the viewpoint of the Moscow 
“doves,” the balance of political advantage appears 
to lie on the side of avoiding a major conflict with 
China and waiting out Mao’s’ death in the hope of 
working out an accommodation with his successors. 
With that eventuality in mind, Moscow seems to nour- 
ish some slight hope that the recently revised (July 
1970) Soviet treaty of alliance with Romania, provid- 
ing for common defense against ‘‘any state or group 
of states” (Article 8), might serve as an acceptable 


74 Soviet Army Chief of Staff M. Zakharov is believed to be 
among those opposed to war with China (see Christian Duevel, 
“Marshal Zakharov’s Position on the Sino-Soviet Conflict,’ 

Radio Liberty Dispatch, Feb. 10. 1970). 

7% It is perhaps indicative of Soviet military priorities that the 
massive “‘Dvina’’ winter maneuvers of the Red Army in 1970 were 
held in Byelorussia rather than in Soviet Asia (see Charlotte 
Saikowski, ‘‘Moscow Escalates War of Words with Peking,’’ Christian 
Science Monitor, March 21, 1970). 


TWO VIEWPOINTS 


About a hundred years ago, the area to the east of [Lake] 
Baikal became Russian territory, and since then Vladivostok, 
Khabarovsk, Kamchatka and other areas have been Soviet 
territory. We have not yet presented our account for this list. 


—CCP Chairman Mao Tse-tung, in an interview with a 
Japanese Socialist Party delegation, Sekai Shuho 


(Tokyo), Aug. 11, 1964. 


| would like to quote our Premier [Khrushchev], who has said 


that the borders of our country ... are sacred. We are 
prepared to handle all border problems calmly. But one 
should also know that on the Soviet borders not only our 
entire military power but also the hearts of all our people 
stand on guard, in the west as in the east. 


—Alexei Adzhubei, then editor of Izvestia, in an inter- 
view published in Der Spiegel (Hamburg), Aug. 2, 1964. 
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model for a viable future Sino-Soviet relationship— 
at least in the eyes of the military element in the 
Chinese leadership.*6 

On the other hand, there are some factors that 
might, under certain conditions, become powerful 
enough to swing the balance in Moscow in favor of 
stepped-up military pressure, or possibly even a 
major attack, on China. For one thing, the nature 
and scope of the Soviet military buildup in Asia are 
such as to suggest that Moscow is determined to 
command a full range of conventional and nuclear 
options up to and including a nuclear first-strike 
capability, whether preemptive or as the prelude to 
all-out attack.’? Obviously, the availability of these 
options tends to create, under conditions of tension, 
the temptation to use one or another of them. 

Meanwhile, there is little question that Peking, by 
dragging its feet in the border negotiations and in 
the matter of normalizing Sino-Soviet intergovern- 
mental relations, and by continuing to display un- 
compromising political and ideological hostility 
toward Moscow, is sorely taxing the patience of the 
Soviet leaders and tempting them to bring increased 
military pressure on China in order to force a re- 
treat. Also, the recent trend toward improved Soviet 
relations with the West—evidenced by the SALT 
talks, the Soviet treaty with West Germany, the Mid- 
dle East truce, and the absence of a Soviet-US con- 
frontation over Cambodia—tends to ease Moscow’s 
fear of a two-front war and thus to heighten the 
temptation to teach China a lesson while conditions 
are favorable. Given, in addition to all this, Moscow’s 
long-range fear of a historically hostile China which 
is well along the road to acquiring a thermonuclear 
force capable of striking the Soviet Union, the temp- 
tation to launch a preemptive attack—trationalized, 
of course, as a defensive measure— must be con- 
siderable. It may be partly with this eventuality in 
mind that Moscow has been endeavoring to broaden 
the scope of its alliance system in Eastern Europe 
to cover an attack by “any state or group of states.” *® 

In short, the possible courses that Sino-Soviet re- 
lations may take in the foreseeable future cover the 
full spectrum of alternatives, ranging from peace to 
war—including, of course, the classic Communist 
condition of neither war nor peace. 


78 Such a hope seems indicated by a Radio Moscow broadcast 
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Is China Expansionist? 


EDITORS’ NOTE: China’s possession of a growing nuclear weapons system and 
of a developing delivery system has given new impetus to speculations about her foreign 
policy objectives and intentions. Because China’s record in this field, as in . 
many others, has been ambiguous since the inception of the Great Cultural Revolution, 
Western observers have been widely divided in their interpretations—particularly 

on the question of whether China’s foreign policy is expansionist or not. We present 
below two contrasting views and cordially invite our readers to send in brief comments, 
which we will endeavor to publish in the correspondence columns of subsequent issues. 


A Design for Aggression 


By Franz Michael 


ommentators who talk about Communist 

Chinese “expansionism” tend to approach the 

Subject in terms of the 19th- or early 20th- 
century concept of the game of international power 
politics played among nation-states. “What will 
China do next?” is the issue often posed, as if in 
our time international relations could still be de- 
scribed in terms of the actions taken by individual 
states. Too little attention is paid to the fact that 
since the establishment of Communist power in the 
Soviet Union in 1917, a new dimension has been 
added to world politics—a unique Communist policy, 
known in doctrinal terminology as “socialist inter- 
nationalism.” After the Communist seizure of power 
in China in 1949, this new dimension, related as it 
is to the drive for a worldwide Communist revolution, 


Mr. Michael is Director of the Sino-Soviet Institute 
at George Washington University, Washington, DC, 
and author of the three-volume study, The Taiping 
Rebellion, (Seattle, Washington University Press, 
1966-1971) and “Ideology and the Cult of Mao,” in 
Communist China, 1949-1969: A Twenty-Year Ap- 
praisal, Frank Trager and William Henderson, Eds. 
(New York, New York University Press, 1970). 


became an integral factor in Chinese Communist 
foreign policy. In the writer’s view, it promises to 
assume an even larger role in the aftermath of the 
GPCR—China’s Great Proletarian Cultural Revolu- 
tion of 1966-67. 

This ideological dimension is of major importance 
in the foreign policy of all Communist countries. 
When the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics was 
first founded, Lenin and his colleagues envisioned 
the new polity as the nucleus of a world structure, 
to be joined by “soviets”—that is, victorious revo- 
lutionary governments—from all continents of the 
globe. The first military force in the USSR was 
recruited not only among Russians but from German 
and Austrian prisoners of war and other nationali- 
ties; it was meant to be a truly international army, 
fighting for the goal of world revolution. 

That phase ended within a year, when the Treaty 
of Brest-Litovsk forced the revolutionary movement 
to assume the functions of a state and introduced 
Leninist communism to the rules of international 
conduct which had evolved among nation-states over 
several centuries. When other Communist govern- 
ments were formed after World War II, they too took 
their place in the traditional state system. 
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However, the principal aspect of communism— 
its identity as an international movement—was not 
abandoned. Rather, it formed the basis for a new 
type of international system in which all Communist 
parties participated then and still participate today. 
The initial institutional form of this Communist 
internationalism, Lenin’s Comintern, was abandoned 
in 1943; its lesser successor, Stalin’s Cominform 
of 1947, was dissolved in its turn in 1956. Since 
that time, the formal instrument for coordinating 
Communist strategy and formulating the interna- 
tional party line has been the occasional interparty 
conference, in which allegedly equal and_ inde- 
pendent Communist parties have participated. In 
the conflicts arising within the Communist move- 
ment, such conferences themselves have become a 
subject of argument. 

Despite the several shifts in—and progressive 
weakening of—the institutional forms, the basic 
conceptual approach to international affairs has re- 
mained the same among all Communist parties. This 
approach distinguishes between traditional inter- 
state relations and a modern form of international 
relations expressed in the broad interaction of 
Communist parties, revolutionary movements, 
Classes, and social groups as interpreted by Com- 
munist doctrine. The doctrine thus serves as a 
framework in which all international development 
is to be understood and utilized. The clearest ex- 
pression of this world view can be found in dis- 
cussions of the two forms of international law—the 
“capitalist” and the Communist. In both Chinese and 
Soviet writings, the thesis has been advanced that a 
gradual transformation of traditional ‘capitalist’ 
international law into new forms of Communist law 
is taking place. While “capitalist” law is still in use— 
and will be as long as the world order contains 
“capitalist” states—Communist international law is 
claimed to be in the ascendancy. The latter repre- 
sents the rules of “socialist internationalism’ and 
covers relations within the Communist movement as 
well as within the Communist commonwealth. It 
also applies to relationships between the Commu- 
nists and disaffected groups in any society, supply- 
ing justification for the support of revolution in non- 
Communist countries and in particular for the sup- 
port of “national liberation movements.” Thus, in law 
as in fact, Communist foreign policies are conducted 
on two levels—traditional state-to-state relations, 
and direct contact with and backing of militant move- 
ments and social groups, revolutionary actions, and 
“national liberation wars.’’ When we speak of Com- 
munist aggressiveness we must therefore think not 
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only in terms of traditional state relations and tra- 
ditional military attacks, but also—and primarily— 
in terms of Communist revolutionary strategy, 
backed by military power. 


Two Kinds of Expansionism 


In terms of the traditional concepts of what con- 
stitutes aggressive international behavior, it can be 
argued that Communist China is not an expansionist 
power. In the writer’s view, the Chinese Communist 
regime has demonstrated no territorial ambitions 
beyond its present borders—though within the latter 
it does, of course, lay claim to the lands of certain 
non-Chinese peoples who were part of the former 
Chinese empire. The maltreatment of minority groups 
within China proper, the swamping of the Turki 
tribes in Sinkiang by government-enforced migration 
of ethnic Chinese into that province, the genocide 
committed by the Communist Chinese in Tibet—all 
can be explained within the framework of a ruthless 
internal communization and Sinification policy which 
does not respect ethnic or cultural autonomy. But— 
with the exception, perhaps, of Chinese action in the 
Himalayas—this policy stops at the present border. 
The Chinese Communists’ military aid to North 
Korea in 1950 and more recent assistance to North 
Vietnam help to demonstrate the nature of Peking’s 
objectives—which are confined to support of Com- 
munist policies or regimes and pursuit of certain 
limited frontier goals, stopping short of any attempt 
to conquer new colonies or to extend Chinese rule 
over new peoples. 

Peking’s disinterest in old-style empire-building 
has deflected Western attention from the far more 
important form of “expansionism” that it practices— 
the spread of Communist world revolution. Compre- 
hension of this phenomenon is crucial since we live 
in a revolutionary epoch and since today, more than 
ever, Communist China plays a special part in 
Communist revolutionary strategy. 

Briefly described, Chinese communism has been 
both the test case and the proclaimed model for the 
strategy of creating ‘‘national liberation movements” 
and promoting “national wars of liberation.” This 
Strategy was originally conceived and directed by 
Lenin and his Soviet successors. Following the initial 
heady months of the Bolsheviks’ seizure of power in 
1917, after the Communists lost hope that the wave 
of revolution would spill over into Central Europe, 
Lenin began to look eastward. The new strategy he 
developed called for the formation of national libera- 
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tion movements based on an alliance, or “united 
front,” of Communists and “bourgeois nationalists” 
in the colonial world of Asia, with the aim of promot- 
ing anti-imperialist revolution as part of the Com- 
munist world revolution. This second strategy was to 
tie in with strategy number one, the promotion of 
“oroletarian revolution” in the industrial countries 
of the world. Whether strategy number two was to 
play a secondary, equal, or even a primary role in 
world Communist revolution remained a moot point. 
What differentiated the strategy of ‘national libera- 
tion movements” from the strategy of proletarian 
revolution was its military character. In place of 
urban uprisings, the general strike, and conspira- 
torial and open activities of Communist parties, the 
new Communist strategy assigned a Special role to 
revolutionary armies. In fact, Mao’s slogan that 
‘“‘oower grows out of the barrel of a gun” specifically 
derived from a reference made by Stalin in 1925 
to the Chinese “revolutionary army’s” special role in 
contrast to civilian uprisings elsewhere.! Prolonged 
warfare and a party-army structure distinguished 
this type of Communist strategy from that developed 
in the Soviet system. 

In the institutional structure that emerged under 
Chinese communism, the relationship of party to 
army differed from that in the Soviet Union or in 
other Communist countries. The Soviet Red Army, 
which was Leon Trotsky’s personal creation, was 
established after the Bolsheviks’ seizure of power. 
It remained under the control of civilian party lead- 
ers, and its professional military generals, with one 
exception, never rose to the top level -of political 
leadership. By contrast, the protracted civil war in 
China led to the virtual fusion of the Communist 
political and military leadership; the party was in 
effect imbedded in the army. Mao started his career 
as political commissar in the Chu-Mao forces in the 
Chingkang mountains and rose to a leading position 
in the party through military backing. Military com- 
manders and commissars were all part of the party 
leadership and were vitally concerned with overall 
policy as well as with military matters. 

The party-army structure prevailed through the 
early phase of civil war in the mid-1920’s, the 
Kiangsi and Yenan periods, the war with Japan, the 
1945-49 period, and the first years after the Com- 
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munist victory in 1949. In all these stages of Chinese 
communism the military was the dominant factor; 
whatever party and administrative structure existed 
was attached to the military. The military, however, 
had its own political infrastructure; in stating that 
“the party controls the gun,” Mao made it clear that 
the party element within the army had authority 
over the military command. 

Although the fusion of party and army was de- 
signed for the conduct of the civil war, it continued 
to have an impact on the political structure after the 
Chinese Communists’ conquest of power. When 
separate party and government structures were 
formed in 1953 in a trend towards civilian control, 
the .Chinese military man remained much more 
influential in the party and government structure 
than was his counterpart in the Soviet Union. The 
trend was in any event reversed after 1959, when 
Mao, with the support of the newly-appointed Min- 
ister of Defense, Lin Piao, began to use the People’s 
Liberation Army (PLA) to buttress his power and 
propagate his cult. 

During the Great Proletarian Cultural Revolution, 
the military provided the logistics for the Red Guard 
rallies in Peking, supported the Maoist “Left” in its 
drive against the party leadership in the provinces, 
and helped promote the so-called ‘‘seizure of power” 
by the Maoists. When the “revolutionary rebels” 
were in turn discarded, the military itself assumed 
ruling authority. As a result of the Cultural Revolu- 
tion, the military has thus come to resume its civil 
war role and once more predominates in the reor- 
ganized government structure and in the new party 
apparatus. 

Over the years the Chinese “model” for revolution 
has been widely heralded in Communist propaganda 
and its importance keenly debated in the West. 
Mao’s writings on guerrilla warfare have been used 
as texts for this kind of strategy by many aspirants 
to revolutionary leadership, from insurgents in a num- 
ber of Asian and African countries to Che Guevara 
and other insurrectionists on the Latin American 
continent. 

In the writer’s view, however, the essence of 
Mao’s revolutionary strategy has been misunderstood 
by its imitators and its adversaries alike, leading to 
Classical failures like Che’s fiasco in Bolivia. Where 
the strategy has had success, the explanation has 
lain not so much in the alleged utilization of popular 
issues or in the application of phased stages of 
warfare—which in fact proved counterproductive in 
the case of the 1968 Tet offensive in Vietnam (al- 
though highly successful as a propaganda issue in 


the United States)—-but rather in its reliance on 
special institutionalized methods of attack and on 
the weapons of terror and intimidation. What has 
emerged is a new kind of organized warfare in which, 
conceptually and practically, a Communist  infra- 
structure, combining military with political leader- 
ship and planning, plays a crucial part. 

If the importance of this institutional factor has 
escaped the Guevaras, it is no wonder that the new 
warfare is also little understood in the West. Some 
of the debates in the United States about Vietnam 
and Cambodia have concentrated on the problem 
of the constitutionality of an undeclared war; yet to 
pose the issue in these terms is to apply to the 
present military action a conceptual approach that 
was designed for conventional wars between states. 
This tradition-bound thinking is simply inapplicable 
to the problem of aggression as it is waged by today’s 
insurgent forces, backed up by the supportive efforts 
of the Communist epicenters. 


A New Course 


As the major adaptor of the new revolutionary 
strategy, the Chinese Communist regime has as- 
sumed a special role in championing “wars of libera- 
tion.” Even at the height of the Cultural Revolution, 
when the regime’s attention was primarily focused 
inward, it did not abandon its support of insurrec- 
tionary activity abroad. And lately, it has become 
increasingly clear that Peking intends to adopt a 
more activist role in the international arena. 

In recent moves initiated by the Communist leader 
Chou En-lai, China has clearly broken away from its 
relative isolation in the years of the Cultural Revolu- 
tion. Under the new policy, the Communist leader- 
ship in Peking not only has renewed diplomatic re- 
lations with certain countries in the noncommitted 
world and in the West but—more significantly—has 
resumed an active part in promoting Communist 
advances in Asia. 

This new militancy has been embodied in what 
the Chinese Communists call their Asian United 
Front. The major targets at present are South Korea 
and the countries of Indochina. During a visit to 
Pyongyang by Chou En-lai in early 1970, the unity 
of the Korean and Chinese Communist leaderships 
was proclaimed in statements resorting to the most 
bitter and strident language used in years to attack 
“American imperialism” as the main enemy, along 
with the United States’ “lackeys” in Japan, South 
Korea, Taiwan, Indochina and Israel. Chou’s visit 
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was followed by an exchange of visits between 
Chinese Communist and North Korean chiefs of staff 
and top military leaders, resulting in prolonged dis- 
cussions whose contents at this time can only be 
surmised. A similar indication of a more aggressive 
approach on China’s southern flank was provided by 
Chou’s participation in the Indochina Conference, 
held somewhere in South China in late April 1970, 
resulting in pledges of support for Sihanouk’s at- 
tempt to re-establish his rule over Cambodia with 
the aid of Hanoi’s troops. 

The militancy recently displayed by Peking is 
obviously related to Peking’s acquisition of a nuclear 
deterrent. Its new position as a nuclear power— 
albeit a lesser power—has clearly played a part in 
Peking’s decision to engage in more vigorous spon- 
sorship and support of “wars of liberation” in Asia. 
The statements and agreements between Peking and 
her North Korean and Indochinese allies underscore 
this point in advertising China’s position as a “re- 
liable rear area” for such wars. Backing up their 


words, the Chinese Communists have~ made dis- 
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proportionately heavy investments in the field of 
nuclear weapons and missiles as compared to other 
economic and military expenditures. 

. This enunciation of a policy of aggression makes 
it necessary to take new stock of Chinese aims, tech- 
niques and tactics, and to find ways to counter them. 
The clear intent of current Chinese policy is to pro- 
mote, foster and support Communist revolutions. In 
this respect there is no reason why we should not 
accept the words and actions of the Chinese Com- 
munist leaders at face value—yet it has been fash- 
ionable for some time to refuse to do just that. A good 
deal has been written in the pages of this journal 
and elsewhere about the myth, now almost univer- 
sally repudiated, that communism in the Stalin era 
represented a monolithic system. As much has been 
written about the more recent, reverse tendency to 
assume that since communism is not monolithic but 
in fact defines and embraces various conflicting 
trends, it does not constitute either a real movement 
or a real menace to the non-Communist world. This, 
too, is a myth—but all too often the fact is not 
recognized. Indeed, multi-centered communism can 
be perceived as a vastly more effective entity than 
a monolithic system, insofar as it existed, ever 
was. 

Quarrels within the Communist movement can, of 
course, hamper the effectiveness of the overall 
strategy to enhance Communist power. Obviously 
the most important issue in this regard has been 
the Sino-Soviet conflict. For several years this con- 
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flict has been a crucially divisive factor in the Com- 
munist world with respect to a whole range of issues 
involving strategy, ideology and leadership. 


The Sino-Soviet ‘‘Debate’’ 


Just how seriously the Sino-Soviet conflict has 
handicapped the promotion of broad Communist 
aims could, however, be made a matter of argument. 
A strategy directed from two centers, each of which 
must concentrate part of its propaganda and its 
military force against the other, obviously weakens 
efforts toward the common goal of spreading com- 
munism. The Sino-Soviet conflict has thus reduced 
the pressure which both contenders might apply 
to the outside world. On the other hand, it has also 
made possible the simultaneous pursuit of the over- 
all goal by two different tactical approaches, per- 
mitting the use of soporific propaganda under the 
Strategy of peaceful coexistence, and the use of 
force and terror under the strategy of revolutionary 
warfare. In light of Peking’s militant pronouncements 
Supporting “national liberation movements” and 
revolutionary violence, Moscow has appeared peace- 
ful indeed, while to young radicals the Maoist image 
has become a revolutionary idol far more attractive 
than Moscow’s “revisionist” policy, believed to be 
outdated and futile. The practical effect of promoting 
Communist policy with two differing accents, re- 
spectively articulated by Moscow and Peking, has 
been well defined by a Chinese military leader, the 
former chief-of-staff Lo Jui-ch’ing, in comments on 
what he called the “debate” between Moscow and 
Peking. In Lo’s words: 


One aspect of the historic significance of the debate 
of the last few years between the two lines in the 
international Communist movement is that it has 
enabled Marxism-Leninism to spread on an unprece- 
dented scale and has promoted the integration of 
the universal truth of Marxism-Leninism with the 
concrete practice of the people’s revolution in every 
country. 


There has been no clearer statement describing the 
advantage to communism of applying simultaneously 
two differing strategies from two world centers. 
While quite a case could be made in support of 
this point of view, it is the writer’s judgment that on 
balance the Sino-Soviet conflict has been detrimental 


2See Peking Review, No. 36, Sept. 3, 1965, p. 34. 
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to the Communist cause. Thus it seems clear that 
the effectiveness of Peking’s, as well as Moscow’s, 
policies for advancing the Communist cause may 
well depend on the future course of Sino-Soviet 
relations. 

During 1969 the Sino-Soviet conflict reached its 
maximum danger point. The buildup of massive 
Soviet forces of well over 30 divisions along the 
border of Manchuria, in Outer Mongolia, and along 
the Sinkiang border indicated the serious possibility 
of Soviet military action against the maverick Chi- 
nese Communists. The example of the Soviet occupa- 
tion of Czechoslovakia and the ominous implications 
of the “Brezhnev Doctrine” similarly shook the 
Chinese leadership, which had felt previously that. 
it could safely insult the Soviet leaders and with 
impunity conduct frontier probes in a war of nerves 
and propaganda. The great shift launched under 
Chou En-lai’s direction, initiating a new phase of 
Chinese foreign policy, was obviously related to this 
Soviet threat. In brief, it combined a defusing of the 
Sino-Soviet conflict with a new aggressiveness to- 
wards the West. This policy constituted “eine Flucht 
nach vorne’—a flight forward, to use a German 
idiom, rushing away from the Sino-Soviet conflict 
into a new course of militancy against the United 
States and its allies. 

A number of factors can be cited as indications 
that the issues and manifestations of the Sino-Soviet 
conflict have lost a good deal of their acerbity. Since 
April 1970 no frontier clashes have occurred, a 
navigation agreement has been reached, a new 
Soviet ambassador has arrived in Peking, a new 
Chinese ambassador has been sent to Moscow, and 
Sino-Soviet negotiations continue in Peking. 

The recent trend toward closer Chinese coopera- 
tion with North Korea and North Vietnam could be 
interpreted as a policy designed to break out of 
Soviet containment; but since neither Pyongyang 
nor Hanoi has permitted a decline in its relations 
with Moscow as a result of negotiations with Peking, 
another interpretation of the new Chinese moves 
suggests itself: once, in the earlier stages of their 
conflict, Moscow and Peking attacked one another 
by proxy, through Yugoslavia and Albania. Now, one 
could contemplate a Sino-Soviet rapprochement by 
proxy. At the very least, the sharp lines of contro- 
versy have been blurred. 

More important still, the cult of Mao has clearly 
declined; and so has the challenge to the Soviet 
Union formerly implied in the claim of Mao’s per- 
sonal leadership of the world revolution. For in- 
stance, in recent statements containing an exchange 


of felicitations between North Korea and Peking, 
Mao, as leader of the Chinese people and Chairman 
of the Chinese Communist Party, shared equal status 
with Kim ll-song, as leader of the North Korean 
people and Chairman of the Korean Workers’ Party.* 
Such hints of new “ideological modesty,” as it were, 
on the part of Peking are of greater import than 
might be apparent to a reader uninitiated in the sign 
language of the Communists. 

At the same time, there has been an obvious de- 
cline of Sino-Soviet name-calling since April of last 
year. It may well be that Peking now speaks with 
more than one voice. The crucial point here, how- 
ever, is that reciprocal accusations have been re- 
duced to a level that both sides appear able to 
tolerate. If the newly emerging political-military 
structure in China is acceptable within a Communist 
order directed, though not dominated, by Moscow, 
the possibility of a withering away of the conflict— 
through the adoption of parallel policies or even 
genuine rapprochement—must certainly be taken 
into consideration. Such a shift in intra-Communist 
relations would vitally affect the potential threat and 
aggressiveness of either Communist center vis-a-vis 
the non-Communist world. Even without full recon- 
ciliation, a lessening of the conflict would strengthen 
the effectiveness of Chinese pressure in Asia. 


The Global Perspective 


Those in the United States who belittle the danger 
of Communist victories in the small countries of 
Southeast Asia and who favor a US retreat from 
Asia often argue that the US mainland is itself safe 
from attack. Such views are based on the concept 
of a half-world centered around Europe and America 
and isolated from outside pressure; they ignore the 
effect that a shrinking of the area occupied by free 
nation-states outside the Communist orbit would 
have not only on power relations in Asia but on the 
security of the whole pluralist world system, includ- 
ing the United States—in short, they disregard the 
global scope of the strategic problems posed by 
communism. To deny the importance of the Indo- 
chinese peninsula—which, as has already been 
pointed out, is one of the two main targets of Pe- 
king’s current policy to promote political-military 
warfare—is to forget some lessons of the past. In 
World War Il, when the Japanese penetrated Indo- 


3 For joint statements and speeches by Chou En-lai and 
Kim lIl-song, see Peking Review, No. 15, April 10, 1970. 
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china, the defense of that area became a crucial 
issue in the final confrontation between Japan and 
the United States. A frequent topic of discussion at 
that time linked the Nazi movement against the 
Suez Canal and the Japanese strike against India as 
two arms of a global threat. Today, Moscow’s at- 
tempts to gain the use of the Suez Canal as a channel 
for the Soviet fleet (which is already in the Indian 
Ocean), the respective tactics of Communist China 
and the USSR to secure footholds on the African 
Coast, on the Arab peninsula, in Ceylon, and in 
Singapore, and finally the support given by both 
Communist powers to guerrilla wars in Southeast 
Asia, combine to represent a global potential remi- 
niscent of the past. The wars in Indochina are a 
part of this global strategy. 

The methods used to support these wars of sub- 
version are multi-faceted. On Peking’s part, in addi- 
tion to the protection provided by the Chinese 
nuclear deterrent (supplemented, of course, by the 
Soviet deterrent), direct aid is offered in the form of 
equipment, manpower, and technical know-how. 
Peking also helps to train cadres in the skills of 
guerrilla warfare. A division of labor between China 
and North Vietnam appears to have assigned the 
training of cadres for South Vietnam, Laos and Cam- 
bodia to Hanoi, while Peking conducts insurgency 
schools for revolutionaries from Malaysia, Burma and 
Thailand. In the area of manpower, the Chinese have 
contributed large numbers of soldiers and labor- 
ers to perform production and defense tasks in North 
Vietnam; while at present it seems unlikely, the 
possibility cannot be precluded that under certain 
conditions Peking might some day send “volunteers” 
to engage in direct fighting in Indochina, as it did in 
North Korea. 

Perhaps the most crucial supportive service pro- 
vided by Peking lies in the area of psychological 
warfare. The success of insurrections carried out by 
revolutionary infrastructures depends not only on 
the weakening of the target country by tactics of 
terror and intimidation but also on the waging of 
psychological warfare to create an impact on the 
rest of the world. Thus the strategy of ‘national wars 
of liberation” relies heavily on an intensive propa- 
ganda effort to characterize the goals, motivations 
and techniques of the revolutionary as highly moral, 
not only in terms of Communist values but also in 
terms of Western ethics and ideals of social justice. 
At the same time, a constant attempt is made to 
discredit the side of the defenders. The making and 
breaking of images is one of the most vital functions 
involved in the conduct of “wars of national libera- 
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tion.” The defamation of antirevolutionary regimes, 
the exploitation of their structural weaknesses, and 
the sowing of suspicion between them and their 
allies constitute very effective means of undermining 
resistance. Such propaganda operations are not 
restricted to the issues involved in the “liberation” 
struggle but rather attempt to undercut general 
morale in any way possible. 

In the conduct of psychological warfare, the Chi- 
nese Communists issue an incessant barrage of 
political propaganda which is the more dangerous 
in that it often sounds crude and obvious to non- 
Communist ears, obscuring the fact that it is highly 
effective in advancing Peking’s objectives. Depend- 
ing on the audience, China’s propagandists are quite 
able to pursue a militant line supporting revolutionary 
activity in neighboring countries while simultaneous- 
ly endorsing the principles of peaceful coexistence 
and noninterference in other nations’ affairs. 

In short, Peking’s is an elastic stance that pushes 
as far aS opportunity permits. It is in this sense 
unremittingly ““expansionist”—and any real or imag- 
ined weakness on the side of the free world tempts 
the Communists to respond with pressure. In the 
mix of military and political tactics that make up 
this strategy of expansionism, military activity could 
become the more dominant feature should the Com- 


munists’ chances of effective aggression seem to 
increase. The credibility of the United States’ com- 
mitments in Asia thus becomes a major factor in the 
current phase of psychological warfare, and US 
efforts aimed at building up the strength of its allies 
to defend themselves must be meticulously defined 
in terms that will avoid the impression that Washing- 
ton is veering toward isolationism. It is one thing 
to talk with Peking; it would be another to assist 
Peking in its political warfare by propounding poli- 
cies which could be exploited in hostile propaganda 
as a sign of weakness. 

In the writer’s view, it is vital that more be done 
to define and publicize the nature of the psycho- 
logical warfare being waged not only by Communist 
China but also by the USSR. In particular, repre- 
sentatives of the communications media should be 
alert to expose the goals and methods of hostile 
propaganda and to transmit to their audiences a 
clearer understanding of the Communists’ psycho- 
logical offensive. Most important, the United States 
and its allies must develop more effective psycho- 
logical operations of their own. The world is moving 
into a phase in which the term “cold war” may well 
yield to the term “psywar,’” and non-Communist 
societies have yet to shape the tools they need to 
give force to their beliefs in an age of revolution. 


Mao Tse-tung and 


Revolutionary ‘Self-Reliance’ 


By Peter Van Ness 


owerful states will seek to expand and enhance 
their power—this historical truism seems to 
hold across time and in spite of differing politi- 
cal philosophies. Militant nationalism in the present 
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era only appears to reconfirm the validity of the 
generalization. Yet, power has been perceived and 
applied differently by the leaders of powerful states, 
depending among other things on the domestic 
dynamic of the state, its relative capabilities as com- 
pared with other states, and the ethic—the code 
of morality or social philosophy—which provides 
the ideological foundation and legitimacy for politi- 
cal rule. Philosophy may have great impact on 
political behavior (as analysts of Marxist-Leninist 
ideology have often demonstrated); and philosophy 
becomes particularly significant for international re- 
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lations, | submit, through its influence on perception 
—how political leaders think, how they view the 
world, and, pernaps most importantly, how they per- 
ceive and evaluate themselves and their own actions. 

In presenting an answer to the question posed 
in the title—is China an expansionist power?—this 
essay considers “expansionism” to mean a sustained 
effort to exercise direct control over people and 
territory beyond a nation’s own borders. Most 
analysts would agree that China unquestionably 
seeks greater power and influence in world affairs. 
But, the question remains, do Chinese actions 
aimed at gaining greater influence constitute ex- 
pansionism? My answer is no. 


The Historical Record 


China is a revolutionary power. Its ultimate global 
objectives call for a complete transformation of the 
existing international system. From its founding in 
1949 to the present day, the People’s Republic of 
China, the government of the world’s most populous 
country and third most extensive territory, has 
verbally assaulted the international status quo, de- 
nouncing the major world powers as oppressive re- 
gimes and transitory historical relics, and calling 
at different times for the immediate overthrow of 
various foreign governments. Also, China’s military 
capabilities are hardly negligible. Peking maintains 
one of the world’s largest standing armies (some 
three million men) and is rapidly developing both 
nuclear weapons and a missile delivery capability. A 
recent example of the advanced state of Chinese 
rocket technology was the launching last April of 
the first Chinese earth satellite, sent orbiting around 
the globe broadcasting “The East Is Red.” 

Yet, despite Peking’s inflammatory rhetoric and 
its formidable military power, Chinese behavior in 
foreign affairs has been perhaps surprisingly circum- 
spect. In the 21 years since the establishment of the 
People’s Republic, Chinese military units, with the 
exception of the Korean War, have rarely, and then 
only briefly, engaged in combat operations beyond 
or adjacent to China’s borders. Let us look at the 
record. 

Chinese military activity over the last two decades 
can be readily classified into three categories: 1) 
internal actions—specifically, the re-establishment 
of China’s borders in 1949-50, the suppression of 
domestic opposition, and the continuance of the 
civil war with the Nationalists; 2) conflict over dis- 
puted territorial boundaries—principally with India 
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and the Soviet Union; and, 3) military initiatives 
taken in support of the defense of neighboring Com- 
munist states—namely, North Korea in 1950-53 and 
North Vietnam in 1965-68. 

Fundamental to an understanding of Chinese in- 
ternational behavior is the distinction between in- 
ternal affairs and foreign relations. Clearly, the 
periodic military conflicts (especially in 1954 and 
1958) with the Chinese Nationalists over the off- 
shore islands, as well as the entire issue of the 
political future of Taiwan, are. internal Chinese 
affairs—remnants of an uncompleted civil war (in 
which the United States intervened in June 1950 
after the outbreak of the Korean War). Both Chinese 
governments see this to be the case, and both remain 
publicly committed to resolving their differences by 
force. Similarly, the invasion of Tibet by the People’s 
Liberation Army in the autumn of 1950 and the 
PLA’s subsequent suppression of rebellions in that 
area (particularly in 1959, when the Dalai Lama 
fled to India) were also operations carried out within 
boundaries recognized by both Nationalists and 
Communists as the proper limits of Chinese domain. 
(Moreover, the region of Tibet nas never gained 
general recognition as an independent country.') To 
classify these conflicts as international events and 
to point to them as evidence of an expansionist 
Chinese foreign policy is to distort and to misunder- 
stand their significance. No matter how repugnant 
the use of force may be in any context, these events 
have to do with China’s domestic affairs, and are 
viewed as such by both Chinese governments. 

More controversial for purposes of interpretation 
are armed conflicts arising from disputes over 
China’s territorial boundaries. Analysis of this sec- 
ond category of Chinese military activity principally 
relates to border conflicts with India and the Soviet 
Union. In both cases, the location of the border line 
became an issue after other differences had arisen 
between China and the two countries, both of which 
had earlier been friendly with Peking. One possible 
inference from this fact is that territory per se may 
not have been so important to China as other 
questions. 

With respect to India, relations between Peking 
and New Delhi began to deteriorate drastically fol- 
lowing the 1959 uprising in Tibet and India’s de- 
cision to provide the rebels with sanctuary and 
material assistance. Subsequently, military probes 


1 Arthur Huck, The Security of China: Chinese Approaches to 
Problems of War and Strategy, New York, Columbia University Press, 
1970, p. 42. 
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were initiated by both sides along the contested 
border, and finally, in the autumn of 1962, Chinese 
forces launched an attack into the Northeast Fron- 
tier Agency area in Assam and badly defeated the 
Indian Army. Shortly thereafter, however, the Chinese 
troops withdrew. Both before and since the 1962 
battles, the Chinese have appeared less interested in 
Assam than in Ladakh to the West, through which 
they have built a strategically vital highway linking 
Tibet and Sinkiang. Peking has seemed willing to 
settle the border dispute by trading concessions re- 
garding Assam for Indian agreement to the status 
quo in Ladakh. 

The story of the Sino-Soviet conflict is well known 
to readers of this journal and does not bear repeat- 
ing. Suffice it to say that in this case, as in the Sino- 
Indian dispute, hostilities regarding boundary ques- 
tions followed the emergence of profound political 
differences between the two governments. China’s 
particular case is based on a denial of the legitimacy 
of the so-called “unequal treaties” between China 
and Russia, which were concluded before Com- 
munist governments had come to power in either 
country. 

Analysts differ in their assessments of the relative 
merits of the Chinese legal position compared with 
those of India and the Soviet Union regarding their 
border differences; however, a general conclusion 
seems to be that there is merit on both sides, and 
that the Chinese have been no more aggressive in 
pressing their demands than has the other party.? 
It should be added that during the same period in 
which conflicts have occurred with India and the 
USSR, China has signed formal treaties delineating 
common boundaries with five other neighboring 
countries (Burma, Nepal, Mongolia, Pakistan and 
Afghanistan) and has often made rather generous 
concessions in the process of negotiating the agree- 
ments.* 

The final category of Chinese military activity— 
initiatives taken in support of the defense of neigh- 
boring Communist states—constitutes the only use 
of Chinese military units in the history of the Peo- 
ple’s Republic in combat operations occurring in 
territory clearly outside China’s borders. In both 


2See, for example, Robert C. North, The Foreign Relations of 
China, Belmont, Calif., Dickenson, 1969, pp. 92-94; Gregory Clark, 
In Fear of China, Melbourne, Lansdowne, 1967, especially Ch. V; 
and Harrison E. Salisbury, War Between Russia and China, 
New York, Bantam, 1970. 

3’ Douglas M. Johnston and Hungdah Chiu, Eds., Agreements of 
the People’s Republic of China 1949-1967: A Calendar, Cambridge, 
Harvard University Press, 1968. 
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cases, in Korea in 1950-53 and North Vietnam in 
1965-68, Chinese troops were used to defend estab- 
lished governments under attack by American- 
supported offensives arising out of conflicts in the 


southern half of divided countries (initially begun, | 


respectively, by the North Korean invasion and by 
the Vietcong insurrection). Both times Peking’s inter- 


vention was characterized by the prompt withdrawal 
of Chinese forces as soon as they were no longer | 
required, and no Chinese political control has re- |) 


sulted from the intervention. 
Obviously, the extent to which Chinese forces were 


actually engaged in combat varied greatly in the | 


two cases. With regard to North Vietnam, Chinese 
troops were presumably requested by Hanoi to re- 
lieve Vietnamese forces for combat in the South 
and to serve as a deterrent to an American invasion 


of North Vietnam. Apparently, no more than 50,000 | 


Chinese troops at most were ever stationed in North 
Vietnam, and the vast majority of these were engaged 
in rebuilding bombed-out railway lines and other 
facilities, while some played a role in the air defense 


of the country.® In Korea, the situation was very | 


different indeed. Chinese troops intervened in that 
conflict in the fall of 1950, after United Nations 
forces—ignoring warnings from Peking—cerossed 
the line which had earlier divided North and South. 
The existence of the Communist government in 


Pyongyang was unquestionably at stake as American | 
and South Korean forces sought to unify the country | 


by force, and it was only intervention by the Chinese 
which prevented this rollback operation from attain- 
ing success. Chinese involvement in the Korean War 
constitutes the most significant case of Chinese 


military activity since 1949; some 300,000 troops | 


were engaged in combat for almost three years.® 


Common to all the cases of Chinese military activ- 


ity having to do with border disputes or assistance 
to neighboring Communist governments is a pattern 


of military involvement for limited objectives; cessa- | 


tion of hostilities and withdrawal of troops when-| 


these objectives were attained; and virtually no gain 
for China in terms of expanded territory or political 


control as.a result of its military actions. Indeed, | 


41n fact, North Vietnam and North Korea are presently two of 
the most independent countries in the Communist world, despite 
the fact that the Korean government was originally put in power by 
the Soviet army and was for several years unquestionably a 
Soviet dependent state. 

5 The New York Times, Sept. 3, 1969, p. 1. 

® Allen S. Whiting, China Crosses the Yalu: The Decision to 
Enter the Korean War, Stanford, Stanford University Press, 1969, 
especially Ch. VII. 


many analysts have inferred an essentially defensive 
motivation from the various Chinese uses of military 
force in the international arena.’ 


Revolution 


Often allegations of Chinese expansionist designs 
are most closely associated with Peking’s support 
for foreign revolutions. | have tried to explain the 
significance of revolution for Chinese foreign rela- 
tions elsewhere,® but here let me relate support for 
revolution to the issue of Chinese expansionism. 

China, like virtually all major powers, seeks to 
influence the internal politics of other countries 
from time to time by providing moral and often 
material support for individuals and organizations 
which it favors in those countries. In China’s case, 
many of these organizations are engaged in making 
revolution against established governments. How- 
ever, Chinese policy regarding revolutionary move- 
ments—as is clear from both public statements and 
20 years of history—calls for revolutionaries to rely 
principally on their own efforts and resources to 
gain power. The most comprehensive articulation of 
this concept of self-reliance appears in Lin Piao’s 
variously-interpreted ‘‘Long Live the Victory of Peo- 
ple’s War!” ® In a discussion of this statement and 
an analysis of Peking’s support for revolutions, 
Arthur Huck, writing in a study done for the Institute 
for Strategic Studies, concludes: “Far from being a 
blueprint for the direct expansion of Chinese in- 
fluence, it argues that revolution cannot be ex- 
ported and that the people’s forces must be almost 
entirely self-reliant.” ?° In the same vein, a recent 
empirical study of actual Chinese international be- 
havior in support of revolutions finds that the Chinese 
have been true to the principle of self-reliance in 
practice and concludes that Chinese support “is 
most certainly not a recipe for direct CPR involve- 
ment or control of revolutionary movements.” +1 
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7See, for example, ibid., Ch. VIII; Clark, op. cit.; North, op. cit.; 
and Huck, op. cit. 

8See my Revolution and Chinese Foreign Policy: Peking’s 
Support for Wars of National Liberation, Berkeley, University of 
California Press, 1970. 

® Peking Review, Sept. 3, 1965. 

10 Huck, op. cit., pp. 50-54. Huck also quotes at length from 

-an interview given by Ch’en Yi to an Australian, John Dixon, 
in which the principle of not using Chinese troops to support 
foreign revolutions is discussed in detail. 

11 Daniel Lovelace, ‘“‘People’s War’ and Chinese Foreign Policy: 
Thailand as a Case Study of Overt Insurgent Support, unpublished 
Ph. D. dissertation, Claremont Graduate School, 1970, especially 
pp. 215-18. 
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The self-reliance doctrine is apparently derived 
from a combination of philosophical principle and 
hard practical experience. The Maoists argue that 
it is the duty of all peoples to liberate themselves 
(not to be “liberated” by foreign armies) and that, 
in fact, reliance on one’s own efforts is the only 
possible way to achieve real self-determination. Sim- 
ilar conclusions have been inferred from the Chinese 
Communists’ own experience and from the revolu- 
tionary successes and failures of others. To have 
any hope of winning power, a revolutionary move- 
ment must have the support of the people; for- 
eign armies are hardly likely to help the movement 
win popular support, and the involvement of such 
outside forces in a revolution may drastically distort 
its purpose. Moreover, history has also shown that 
successful Communist-led revolutionary movements 
are virtually impossible to control from abroad after 
they have attained power (witness the cases of 
Yugoslavia, North Vietnam, Cuba, and China itself). 
And even those Communist governments originally 
placed in power by foreign armies have progressively 
forged a wider degree of independence from their 
“liberators” (particularly the regimes in Romania, 
North Korea, and Czechoslovakia before the Soviet- 
led invasion). 

Over the years, the Chinese have restricted their 
assistance to foreign revolutionaries primarily to 
vocal moral support broadcast by the Chinese radio 
and published in the official press. In some cases, 
significant material assistance has been rendered 
and training for combatants provided, either in 
China or abroad. There have also been stories claim- 
ing that Chinese advisors have been discovered 
working with revolutionaries in the field, but these 
reports have proven difficult to confirm.’ In any 
event, apparently for reasons of both practical poli- 
tics and moral principle, Peking has consistently 
refrained from committing Chinese military units to 
fight on the side of foreign revolutionaries. 

If, as the record shows, China has not behaved 
in a manner indicating expansionist intent, why not? 
What factors have constrained what might be seen 
as a natural expansionist tendency on the part of 
an emergent international power? In my view, the 
explanation lies partly in the area of comparative 
economic resources and military capabilities—but 


12 Reports have been confirmed of Chinese construction troops 
helping to build roads in Pathet-Lao-held areas of northern Laos. 
However, the same accounts indicate that the Chinese have 
not been involved in combat operations. See, for example, 

The New York Times, Sept. 14, 1969, p. 7; Oct. 16, 1969, p. 13; 
and Dec. 15, 1969, p. 4. 
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perhaps equally in the realm of what might be called 
moral constraints on international behavior. Let us 
deal with capabilities first. 

After an early period of indecision in 1949 and 
1950, the United States adopted a position of 
unequivocal and adamant opposition to the People’s 
Republic of China following the outbreak of the 
Korean War in June 1950 and the Chinese inter- 
vention in that conflict in October-November. These 
were the days of a considerably greater solidarity 
and organizational unity within the Communist world 
under the authority of Joseph Stalin, and China was 
seen by most American policymakers as but a single 
component of a bloc of hostile Communist states. 
The American position formulated on the basis of 
the Korean conflict has remained the foundation of 
US policy vis-a-vis China to the present, only 
superficially modified by recent changes having to 
do with trade and travel. Military containment has 
been and continues to be a basic principle of this 
policy, and a system of military bases has been 
erected throughout Asia to provide the staging 
areas to affirm this commitment. 

More recently, the world’s second superpower, the 
Soviet Union, has evolved an adversary relationship 
with China: at first, Moscow withheld support for 
certain Chinese foreign policy initiatives (in the late 
1950's); later it increasingly opposed Peking’s policy 
and actually competed for influence with China in 
certain areas; and eventually things reached a point 
of such mutual enmity that. each of the two Com- 
munist giants, China and the USSR, came to view 
the other as its most fearsome world enemy. 

Hence, virtually since its founding, the Peking 
government has faced an internationa! situation in 
which its enemies—first the United States and later 
both the US and the USSR—were countries which 
enjoyed a staggering superiority in economic re- 
sources and military capabilities. Comparisons with 
the United States alone are overwhelming. Peking 
has not published statistics on Chinese economic 
performance for a decade, but even optimistic esti- 
mates of China’s present level of GNP would still 
leave the US with at least a 6-to-1 superiority. Com- 
parative population figures (roughly 200 million 
Americans and 800 million Chinese) place China 
at an obviously greater economic disadvantage. Con- 
sidering military power, the United States holds the 
advantage in virtually every category, from an 
immense superiority in nuclear-weapons and missile 
delivery systems," naval and air power, and modern 
weaponry in general, to a lead even in the compara- 
tive number of men under arms (both the US and 
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the USSR have larger standing armies than China’s).* 
The addition of the total capabilities of America’s 
allies—not to mention the Soviet Union’s power— 
makes for an extremely intimidating profile of mili- 
tary might arrayed against the People’s Republic of 
China. 

Moreover, it is clear that China’s principal adver- 
saries are committed to a military containment of 
Chinese power within China’s borders, if not to the 
overthrow of the Peking government itself. To this 
end, both the United States and the Soviet Union 
have separately sought to build diplomatic alliances 
composed of China’s Asian neighbors. Whether for 
“the defense of the free world” or for “collective 
security in Asia,” 1° the purpose of these diplomatic 
initiatives has amounted to the same thing—con- 
tainment of China. 

Confronting this vast array of military might, 
Peking has chosen to invest its limited resources 
largely in two kinds of military capability: a nuclear- 
weapons/ missile-delivery system and a large con- 
ventional army. Chinese national security strategy is 
founded on an effort to create as soon as humanly 
possible a nuclear deterrent to the American and 
Soviet threat,'® and in the meantime to organize the 
defense of Chinese territory on the pi of the 
Maoist conception of ‘“people’s war’—~i.e., to draw 
an invader deep into Chinese territory Bt destroy 
him largely through guerrilla tactics. As a result of 
this strategic conception and these resource-alloca- 
tion priorities, Peking has invested very little in the 
modernization and mechanization of the People’s 
Liberation Army. Compared with most conventional 
armies of the day, the PLA is equipped with little 
in the way of heavy artillery, tanks, or transport 
Capability; and it includes only a minor air force 
and almost no navy. 

Thus, not only is Peking lacking in comparative 
military capabilities, but also it has chosen not to 
invest its scarce resources or to organize its military 
forces in a manner appropriate for offensive military 


18 To date, China has not yet tested an ICBM and has only 
tested one shorter-range missile/atomic warhead combination. 

LUCK Op. Cit. Dy Ov. 

For a report on the initial response to Moscow’s collective 
security eo neeptlon, see Hemen Ray’s article, “Soviet Diplomacy 
in Asia,’ in the March-April 1970 issue of this journal. 

16 For a thoughtful discussion of the question of a Chinese 
nuclear deterrent, see Huck, op. cit., pp. 75-77. David Mozingo 
argues that the principal significance of the American ABM 
is to prevent, or at least to postpone, the establishment of a Chinese 
nuclear deterrent, hence continuing the credibility of an American 
first-strike capability against China: China’s Foreign Policy and the 
Cultural Revolution, Interim Report, No. 1, Cornell University 
International Relations of East Asia Project, Ithaca, 1970, p. 60. 
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action. In fact, China today has no real offensive 
Capability in the sense of being able to launch an 
effective attack on a major power.'* Should Peking 
decide to assault a lesser neighboring country, one 
or the other of the superpowers would very likely 
intervene. 


Maoist Morality 


Maoist philosophy and the Chinese conception of 
proper political action, including the use of military 
force, make for additional constraints on a possible 
expansionist design. 

One of the most neglected areas in Western 
studies of communism is the role of morality in 
Communist political behavior. Many studies have 
treated “ideology” as a factor, but few have explored 
the possible moral ramifications of Communist ideol- 
ogy: as a philosophy, as the value foundation for a 
nation’s self-image and world view, as a definition 
of the good society and proper social behavior, or 
as a basis for distinguishing right from wrong. This 
is not surprising because Communists in practice 
have often subjugated ideal ends to cynical political 
means, implying by their actions that there were no 
moral limits to their choice of tactics. Moreover, for 
the Western analyst, communism has been the 
enemy; and there is a natural tendency in analyzing 
one’s political adversaries to infuse one’s own ideol- 
ogy into the analysis—that is, to confuse analysis 
with moral denunciations of the enemy, thereby 
ignoring or at least denigrating the possible influence 
of some moral code on the actions of the “evil” 
adversary. 

Regarding China, the point is simply that for its 
leaders, as for other state policymakers, choices for 
action are not entirely value-free. Policymakers are 
not as Machiavellian as is often thought; even for 
veteran manipulators of power, certain choices are 
to some extent “unthinkable.” 

The Great Proletarian Cultural Revolution provides 
an excellent example of the influence of Maoist 
values on crucially important policy decisions. The 
Cultural Revolution was not simply a struggle for 
power, aS many analysts would have it; it was also 
a struggle for the attainment of the Maoist concep- 
tion of the good society. Moreover, the means— 


17See, for example, the analysis by Frank E. Armbruster of the 
Hudson Institute, ‘‘China’s Conventional Military Capability,’ in 
Tang Tsou, Ed., China in Crisis: China’s Policies in Asia and 
America’s Alternatives, Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1968. 


revolution from below—was seen as fundamental to 
the likelihood of success. Had Mao’s objectives sim- 
ply been to purge some of China’s top leaders, pre- 
sumably the army under the Maoist Lin Piao could 
have provided sufficient power to do the job. But 
individual leaders were not the principal target of 
the Cultural Revolution. Rather, the object of attack 
was the whole way of life which had been developing 
in China, characterized by bureaucratization, mate- 
rialism, self-interest, and an elitist style of party rule. 
Hence, the purge was indeed directed at leaders 
responsible for such developments; but, more im- 
portantly, Mao’s intent was to purge the entire sys- 
tem through a process of challenge from below 
aimed at virtually every social institution in the 
country. The means seemed as important to Mao 
as the ends, and apparently it was his judgment 
that a less risky method would not prove sufficient 
to attain his desired objectives. The risks were great 
(including the prospect of domestic dissension and 
production losses, the danger of intervention by 
foreign enemies in a divided China, and the possibil- 
ity that profound doubts might be raised about the 
entire future of party rule); but the stakes were high 
—the Cultural Revolution was a life-or-death strug- 
gle, as Mao saw it, for the ideals of the Chinese 
Revolution. 

Similarly, Maoist thinking conceives of only certain 
proper means for the attainment of the Chinese inter- 
national objective of world revolution. Revolution 
abroad, as in China, must not be imposed from 
above; and there is certainly no proper role for 
Chinese or any other foreign military forces in revo- 
lutions abroad. To quote Lin Piao, ‘Revolution, or 
people’s war, in any country is the business of the 
masses in that country and should be carried out 
primarily by their own efforts; there is no other 
way.” 38 

The Maoist philosophical commitment to non- 
intervention by Chinese troops and to the self- 
reliance of foreign revolutionaries relates directly to 
Peking’s basic view of the world and China’s role 


18 “Long Live the Victory of People’s War!” /cc. cit., p. 19. 
In the same articie, Lin Piao states further: ‘In order to make a 
revolution and to fight a people’s war and be victorious, it is 
imperative to adhere to the policy of self-reliance, rely on the 
strength of the masses in one’s own country and prepare to carry 
on the fight independently even when all material aid from outside 
is cut off. If one does not operate by one’s own efforts, does not 
independently ponder and solve the problems of the revolution 
in one’s own country and does not rely on the strength of the masses, 
but leans wholly on foreign aid—even though this be aid from 
socialist countries which persist in revolution—no victory can be won, 
or be consolidated even if it is won.” /bid., p. 22. 
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and influence in it. Daniel Lovelace, in a study of 
Sino-Thai relations, finds the Maoist conception of 
influence in international affairs to be largely one 
based on virtuous example or model effect. Some- 
what like their Confucian predecessors, the Maoists 
seek to exert a moral influence. Lovelace argues that 
it is self-reliance in each country (/.e., revolutionary 
success without Chinese involvement or control) 
which constitutes proof of the universal validity of 
Maoist doctrine.t® Hence, one might say that the 
Maoist philosophical concept of international in- 
fluence is not of the expansion of Chinese state 
power, but rather one of the successful diffusion of 
Maoist political virtue. 

From this perspective, for China to invade and 
seek to control neighboring countries would consti- 
tute a flagrant violation of the very principles which 
Peking has so vigorously propagated. Also, Peking 
has not been insensitive to world opinion in its search 
for national dignity and international respect. Policy 
alternatives which involve actions in violation of 
principle must.appear to Chinese policymakers both 
personally repugnant and also costly in terms of 
ideological influence at home and abroad. Thus, 
Maoist philosophy itself works as a constraint on 
possible Chinese expansionist tendencies. 


The Future 


The future, as always, is not clear. The political 
outcome of the Cultural Revolution is still in doubt; 
it is by no means certain that Maoism will prevail 
in China. Not all of China’s leaders in the past have 
agreed with Mao on questions of principle and 
Strategy. For example, Lo Jui-ch’ing, former PLA 
Chief of Staff and one of the first major victims of 


the Cultural Revolution, is said to have favored a 
much more interventionist foreign policy and the 
resumption of a close working alliance with the 
Soviet Union, both of which would have enhanced 
the possibility of China’s implementing an expansion- 
ist policy in Asia.2° Future changes in Chinese 
leadership may bring men holding such views to 
power in Peking. 

Moreover, there are patterns discernible in the 
history of Soviet international relations which could 
possibly provide insights into China’s future. In his 
The New Class, Milovan Djilas speaks of two distinct 
periods in the history of Soviet foreign policy: the 
first, a “revolutionary” phase, primarily defensive 
and rather like Chinese foreign policy today; and the 
second, an “imperialist” phase, aggressive and ex- 
pansionist, which emerged after the USSR had 
developed resources and capabilities sufficient to 
support a more interventionist posture.*? 

Is it inevitable that a more technocratic, less philo- 
sophical leadership will come to power in China, 
which will create the economic and military capabil- 
ities essential for vast state power and then use 
them to support an expansionist policy abroad? No 
one knows for sure. But it is strange by contrast, | 
think, that we have taken so long to initiate a mean- 
ingful dialogue with the aging visionary in Peking, 
preoccupied as he is with trying to create his con- 
ception of the good society in China, adamantly 
opposed to reconciliation with the heretics in Mos- 
cow, and firmly committed to realizing world revolu- 
tion only by means of self-reliance. 


19 Lovelace, op. cit. especially pp. 199-201 and pp. 215-18. 

20 Donald S. Zagoria, Vietnam Triangle, New York, Pegasus, 
1967, Ch. Ill. 

21 Milovan Djilas, The New Class, New York, Praeger, 1957, 
pp. 178-79. 
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China’s Foreign Relations 
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National Liberation. Berkeley, 
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THE PUBLISHER’S NOTICE on the 


| jacket of Professor Hinton’s book 


on Chinese Communist foreign 
policy refers to China as ‘“‘a vastly 
important and puzzling country,” 
a comment reminiscent of Gen. 
George C. Marshall’s remark in 
1948 that “the problem of China 
has passed altogether beyond my 
comprehension.” The idea that 
is something essentially 
| mysterious and incomprehensible 
about contemporary China is in- 
| deed very widespread; it recalls 
the common _nineteenth-century 
| characterization of the Chinese as 
| “inscrutable,” which was the con- 
| verse of the Chinese view that “the 
| barbarian mind is unfathomable.” 
But the careful and thorough 
analyses of the foreign policy of 
the CPR (Chinese People’s Repub- 
lic) in the two recently published 
books of Professors Hinton and 


Van Ness go a long way to dispel 
the mystery, perhaps not so much 
because of the explanations they 
offer as because of the record of 
Chinese word and deed they pre- 
sent. This is not to deny that much 
in Chinese policy remains opaque, 
or to suggest that the difficulty of 
understanding the politics of con- 
temporary China has not been 
enormously increased by the ob- 
stacles to information gathering 
put in the way of those foreigners 
allowed into China. There is, never- 
theless, a pattern which emerges 
from the known historical record, 
and which, when studied with an 
adequate knowledge of both the 
Chinese ethnic background and 
the general ideas and institutions 
of communism, permits one to 
draw conclusions which make 
sense in terms of normal interna- 
tional political experience; they 
do not require any assumption that 
in the Communist Chinese we are 
dealing with an entirely different 
political species. 

The book by Van Ness is con- 
sciously narrow in scope, concen- 
trating on the theme of Chinese 
Communist support for “wars of 
national liberation.” The author 
limits his study to revolutionary 
uprisings that are publicly en- 
dorsed by Peking. He does not try 
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to trace secret encouragement of 
or assistance to such movements, 
believing that information about 
covert incitements, even if it were 
available on a sufficient scale, 
would not greatly alter the picture 
he presents, and that “when they 
[the CPR] are actively seeking to 
overthrow a foreign government 
they generally make their position 
quite public and explicit.” 

From the record of public sup- 
port Van Ness demonstrates that, 
far from proffering aid indiscrim- 
inately to all insurrections which 
fall within the theoretical category 
of wars of national liberation, Pe- 
king has been carefully selective. 
In spite of the Maoist claim that 
the CPR remains loyal to the 
cause of world revolution, a cause 
which “revisionist” Russia is 
charged with having abandoned, 
Peking’s support for revolutions 
abroad has been strictly subordi- 
nated to state-power interests, just 
as was the case with Soviet poli- 
cies in Stalin’s time. The countries 
chosen as targets for subversion 
by China have been those which 
have continued to maintain diplo- 
matic relations with Taiwan, or 
those which, even though recog- 
nizing the CPR, have close ties 
with either the United States or 
the Soviet Union. Thus a rising in 
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French Somaliland, which certain- 
ly qualified for support on grounds 
of principle, did not receive Pe- 
king’s support, due, the author 
convincingly explains, to the 
CPR’s reluctance to offend Gen- 
eral de Gaulle at a time when his 
antagonism towards the US had 
provided the Chinese with a most 
hopeful opportunity of encourag- 
ing dissension within the Western 
alliance. The extent to which the 
CPR has been willing to renounce 
aid to revolutionaries in favor of 
Supporting an established govern- 
ment — even an_ old-fashioned 
monarchy—has been most clearly 
shown in Nepal, where the over- 
riding purpose of the CPR has 
been to keep Nepal independent 
of India. In India itself—a country 
where the USSR supports and has 
Strong influence with the estab- 
lished government—-revolutionary 
Maoism is preached, with the re- 
sult that the Indian Communist 
movement has been split into two, 
and recently three, divergent fac- 
tions. 

Both Van Ness and Hinton dis- 
cuss Chinese involvement in the 
affairs of Vietnam, a country which 
for reasons of geography and his- 
tory is of great concern to China 
but of little direct importance to 
Russia. This involvement has 
clearly been highly significant in 
the development of the Sino-Soviet 
conflict—one need only contrast 
the Soviet airlift to Laos in the last 
montns of 1960, when the Rus- 
sians had free access to Chinese 
airfields, to the obstruction en- 
countered by the massive Soviet 
shipment of arms to North Viet- 
nam in 1966, when China forced 


the USSR to divert much of the 
aid flow to sea routes rather than 
use Chinese overland routes. 

The linkage between the Viet- 
namese conflict and the Sino- 
Soviet controversy also figured in 
one of the most interesting epi- 
sodes of recent Chinese politics— 
the purging of Lo Jui-ch’ing, Chief 
of Staff of the Chinese People’s 
Army. As Hinton points out, Lo 
published an article in May 1965 
which seemed to favor a recon- 
ciliation with Russia in order that 
China might have protection in a 
possible clash with the United 
States over Vietnam. This article 
was indirectly contradicted in Sep- 
tember of the same year by Lin 
Piao, and Lo was removed from 
his post at the end of the year, 
subsequently figuring as one of 
the villains in the Maoist indict- 
ment of the “black gang.” It may 
be inferred that Lo’s attitude about 
foreign policy brought his down- 
fall. It does not follow that Lo’s 
concern was common to all of 
Mao’s political opponents, for the 
evidence indicates that the strug- 
gle for power in China during the 
past few years has turned mainly 
on domestic policy issues. Never- 
theless, it is a question of para- 
mount world importance whether 
the leaders of the CPR, whoever 
they may be, seek in the next 
three or four years a real settle- 
ment with the Soviet Union, and 
on what terms. 

Van Ness concentrates on an 
analysis of past events; for the 
future, he contents himself with 
the observation that ‘‘by the end 
of 1969, it was still unclear what 
new directions Chinese foreign 
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policy might take.” Hinton is more 
inclined to predict. He declares: 


Maoism is presumably about to be- 
come a declining force in Chinese poli- 
tics and foreign policy. 


But he nevertheless anticipates— 
as if it were something beyond 
human prevention—China’s 


. impending emergence as a thermo- 
nuclear power armed with interconti- 
nental missiles. 


It is indeed of the essence of 


Maoism to attain such a capability | 


at whatever cost to the Chinese 
economy and to make China a 
third superpower. But if Maoism 
is in fact a declining force, as 
Hinton thinks, might not China be 
content with merely a token nu- 
clear capability and renounce the 
ascent to superpower rank with all 
the risks that the enterprise en- 
tails? . 

If, on the other hand, China 
continues its full nuclear program, 
will Russia remain inactive until 
it is too late to stop it without in- 
curring an “unacceptable” retali- 
ation? It may be that China will 
attain an effective intercontinental 
nuclear capability with the passive 
consent of both the United States 
and the Soviet Union. But it would 
be unwise to assume that it must 


be so. The Chinese may be brought | 


to see the error of their ways and | 
yield to persuasion from the Krem- | 
lin, for which they could be con- | 
soled with substantial favors. Or | 


alternatively, Mao, or his succes- 
sor, may join Nagy and Dubcek 
in the company of those who have 
gone too far in defying Russia. 
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By J. Bandyopadhyaya 


Asian Mode of Marxism 


ROBERT A. SCALAPINO, Ed.: The 
Communist Revolution in Asia 
(Second Edition). Englewood 
Cliffs, N. J., Prentice-Hall, 
1969. 

RICHARD LOWENTHAL, Ed.: /ssues 
in the Future of Asia: Com- 
munist and Non-Communist 
Alternatives. New York, Prae- 
ger, 1969. 


MARXISM BEGAN ITS CAREER as 
an ideology for application in in- 
dustrial societies. But for a variety 
of reasons, including the fact that 
the social model utilized by Marx, 
in its two-class and even in its 
three-class variant, is more rele- 
vant to pre-industrial than to more 
complex industrial societies, 
Marxism has proved itself effective 
as an ideology only in predomi- 
nantly agricultural societies. In 
Russia, the Leninist version of 
Marxism performed the historical 


1 Marx's two-class model, consisting of the 
bourgeoisie and the proletariat, or his 
three-class model, in which the petty 
bourgeoisie is included as a somewhat 
unreliable ally of the proletariat, is not 
applicable to industrially developed societies, 
because functional differentiation resulting 
from technological progress has led to 

the development in such societies of a whole 
spectrum of social categories which bear 
very little resemblance to the Marxian 
model. It is in the pre-industrial or early 
industrial societies that the conflict between 
the landless laborers and small peasants 
on the one hand, and the rich peasants and 
landlords on the other, in the villages, 

and that between the industrial workers and 
business interests in the towns can be 
likened to the Marxian, or at any rate 
Leninist, form class struggle, with the 
relatively small middle class of shopkeepers, 
artisans, etc., playing an intermediate role. 


function—unforeseen and_ unin- 
tended by Marx—of industrializing 
and modernizing the society, after 
which its utility as an ideology ap- 
peared exhausted. In Asia, Marx- 
ism has gained strength primarily 
as an agrarian ideology, as mani- 
fested in China by Maoism—a pri- 
marily agrarian movement based 
on a peasant army and displaying 
a peasant outlook and orientation. 
Despite the fact that Mao’s at- 
tempt to harness Marxism to the 
tasks of industrializing and nucle- 
arizing the Chinese People’s Re- 
public gave rise to serious dilem- 
mas and internal contradictions 
in Chinese Communist strategy, 
agrarian communism remains a 
force to be reckoned with in the 
nations of Asia, all of which (with 
the exception of industrial Japan) 
are basically agricultural societies 
bent on political and economic 
modernization. The outcome of 
communism’s quest to become the 
ideology of modernization in Asia 
may well have a decisive impact 
on the political future of mankind. 
It is for their insights into Asian 
communism and the political con- 
text in which it operates that we 
are indebted to the authors of the 
two volumes under review. 

In The Communist Revolution in 
Asia, Prof. Scalapino has assem- 
bled a broad, up-to-date survey of 
the origins, development, struc- 
ture, and functioning of the Com- 
munist parties of China, Japan, 
India, Mongolia, North Korea, 
North Vietnam, Laos, Singapore, 
Malaysia, Indonesia, Burma, Ne- 
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pal, and Ceylon. In a penetrating 
editorial essay, he offers a com- 
parative analysis of the Commu- 
nist movements in Asia, the lead- 
ership of which he finds to be con- 
sistently elitist in character— 
either from the bourgeoisie or’ 
petty bourgeoisie. There is a grow- 
ing tendency for members of such 
elitist groups in Asia to become 
“activists,” although they were 
initially drawn to communism by 
its powerful intellectual appeal. 
Prof. Scalapino now detects in all 
Communist parties of Asia a com- 
mitment to a revolutionary strat- 
egy based on five successive 
growth stages: 1) party emer- 
gence; 2) broadening of the base 
of the party; 3) mounting a chal- 
lenge to the ruling party; 4) Peo- 
ple’s War; and 5) establishment 
of a People’s Democracy. This 
model has clearly been borrowed 
from Chinese experience and is, 
according to Prof. Scalapino, most 
applicable “where economic de- 
velopment is least advanced, 
where political control by ‘bour- 
geois-democratic’ forces is most 
precarious, and where conditions 
are most suitable for the exploita- 
tion of the nationalist issue, pref- 
erably in the form of a ‘national 
liberation movement.’ ” Hence, it 
is less applicable to countries such 
as India, Japan, and Ceylon. 

The intellectual appeal of com- 
munism in Asia, Prof. Scalapino 
avers, lies in its claim to be: 1) a 
“progressive, avant-garde theory” 
through which Asians can express 
their resentment against and move 
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a step ahead of the West; 2) a 
‘new democracy” which promises 
to eliminate the imperfections of 
traditional democracy; 3) a work- 
able technique for nation-building, 
“an instrument for the swift, 
thorough and purposeful creation 
of a nation-state where none previ- 
ously existed”; 4) a science for the 
rapid modernization of traditional 
societies; 5) an ideology in har- 
mony with certain aspects of 
Asian traditionalism, most notably 
“elitist tutelage and the educative 
state;” 6) a philosophy of opti- 
mism in the midst of poverty, 
backwardness and stagnation; and 
7) an “advanced, scientific meth- 
odology” which, for the first time, 
offers Asian intellectuals (hitherto 
accustomed to the “‘baldly factual 
chronicle, the textual exegesis, or 
the legalistic tome’) a_ grand, 
cosmic theory of human behavior 
and social evolution apparently 
buttressed by a vast array of socio- 
economic data. 
Although the “seven pillars of 
wisdom” outlined by Prof. Scala- 
pino do illuminate certain basic 
aspects of Asian communism, they 
leave much to be desired. In the 
first place, both the editor and 
the other contributors in their 
essays fail to provide a proper 
theoretical framework, particularly 
with respect to precedents for 
applying Marxism to the agrarian 
societies of Asia. They would have 
facilitated the reader’s under- 
Standing of Asian communism by 
examining the Marxian concept of 
the “Asiatic mode of production” 
and Marx’s own attitude toward 
the peasantry, as well as subse- 
quent modification of this position 
by Lenin, Stalin and Mao. The indi- 
vidual studies of Asian commu- 
nism also give inadequate atten- 
tion to economic, social and 
cultural phenomena—e.g., the 
system of land tenure, religion, 
language, racial and communal 


sentiments, parochialism, or the 
caste system—which, in the es- 
sentially pluralist Asian societies, 
are likely to have more bearing on 
the fate of communism than the 
ideology’s oversimplified theory 
of class struggle. As a result, the 
book fails to examine certain im- 
portant aspects of Communist 
strategy in Asian countries: for 
example, the exploitation of sub- 
national sentiment in India and 
certain Southeast Asian countries. 
Finally, one would have welcomed 
an assessment of the relative 
strengths and weaknesses of com- 
munism vis-a-vis competing ideol- 
ogies and political systems of 
Asia and some prognosis for the 
future. It is only in the conclusion 
of his essay that Prof. Scalapino 
poses the question of crucial im- 
portance to Asian countries seek- 
ing to modernize within a non- 
Communist political framework: 
“Have these backward societies, 
which are forced by their circum- 
stances to undergo rapid modern- 
ization, a Suitable alternative to 
communism?” 


IT IS TO SOME of the implications 
of this question that the contribu- 
tors to Richard Lowenthal’s /ssues 
in the Future of Asia: Communist 
and Non-Communist Alternatives 
have addressed themselves, deal- 
ing with the issues in a broad 
sociological context without at- 
tempting to offer definitive an- 
swers. In his essay “Development 
versus Anti-Westernism,” Editor 
Lowenthal presents the politico- 
economic dilemma facing Asian 
states today: although the national 
movements in Asia have been 
broadly anti-Western, the inde- 
pendent states created by such 
movements have been compelled 
to commit themselves to Western- 
style modernization with Western 
economic aid—the Soviet Union 
being unable to meet the require- 
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ments. Furthermore, these coun- 
tries have discovered that “the 
obstacles to a concentration on 
rational economic effort that de- 
rived from the inherited social 
structure and cultural attitudes 
proved in many cases immensely 
strong, and the struggle against 
them, difficult and time-consum- 
ing at best.” 

In his excellent contribution, 
“The Agrarian Question in Asia,” 
Werner Klatt analyzes the Soviet 
and Chinese models of land re- 
form and the major obstacles 
hindering the spread of these 
models in Asia. Of greatest inter- 
est is his account of the frustrat- 
ing experience of land reform in 
India, where the future of Asian 
politics is now being decided. 
However, the author mistakenly 
sets up the postwar land reforms 
in Japan and Taiwan as examples 
for the rest of non-Communist 
Asia, apparently ignoring the facts 
that these reforms were largely 
inspired, financed and even ad- 
ministered by the Americans; that 
Japan was already an industrial, 
technologically developed coun- 
try before World War II; and that 
Taiwan is a highly artificial and 
heavily subsidized state. 

Among the other contributors 
to the Lowenthal volume are Don- 
ald Zagoria, who examines the 
social factors that obstruct eco- 
nomic growth and thus indirectly 
promote communism; G. Kinder- 
man, whose rather sketchy and 
superficial essay on Sun Yat-senism 
fails to analyze either the factors 
contributing to the demise of Sun 
Yat-sen’s ideology in China or the 
problems and prospects of sister 
ideologies elsewhere in Asia, such 
as the ideology of Nehru; and E. 
Sarkisyanz, who has broken fresh 
ground in his study of Buddhism 
as a political factor in Southeast 
Asia. A similar study of the role 
of Islam in Indonesia, Pakistan 


a 


and other Asian countries would 
have further enriched our under- 
standing of the cultural aspects 
of ideology and politics in Asia. 

A surprising feature of both 
these volumes dealing with Asian 
politics and ideology, particularly 
Mr. Lowenthal’s, is the absence of 
any discussion of the major ex- 
periments by Gandhi in socio- 
political reconstruction through 


nonviolent direct action (the Con- 
structive Program and Satyagraha) 
within the framework of democ- 
racy. Gandhi and Mao number 
among the great mass leaders of 
this century, and they represent 
two alternative models of political 
action for the transformation of 
Asiatic society. Mao’s military and 
political successes are no proof 
of the nonrationality of the Gandh- 
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SINCE ITS FOUNDING in Decem- 
ber 1944 the People’s Army of 
Vietnam (PAVN) and its allied in- 
surgent forces have been almost 
constantly engaged in military op- 
erations of one sort or another in 
Indochina. Today, in pursuit of the 
North Vietnamese Lao Dong 


Party’s professed goal of reunify- 
ing Vietnam and ridding Indochina 
of hostile foreign and indigenous 
forces, the PAVN has broader mil- 
itary responsibilities than ever be- 
fore. With roughly 85,000 soldiers 
in South Vietnam, 50,000 to 60,- 
O00 in Laos, perhaps 40,000 in 
Cambodia, and 250,000 regulars 
still in North Vietnam, it must be 
one of the busiest armies in the 
world for its size. Through all the 
years of combat the _ principal 
architect of Vietnamese Commu- 
nist military strategy has been 
General Vo Nguyen Giap—a revo- 
lutionary intellectual, one time 
teacher of history, holder of the 
licence en droit (law degree) from 
the University of Hanoi, hero of 
Dien Bien Phu, and presently, at 
age 59, concurrently Minister of 
Defense of the Democratic Repub- 
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ian technique of sociopolitical 
change. In fact, the only viable 
non-Communist model of develop- 
ment for Asia would seem to be a 
combination—within a framework 
of constitutional democracy—of 
initiative by the state in social and 
economic modernization and non- 
violent direct action by the masses 
against all traditional vested in- 
terests. 


lic of Vietnam, commander of the 
PAVN, and member of the Polit- 
buro of the Lao Dong Party. 
General Giap’s career is so in- 
tertwined with the history of the 
PAVN that one tends to forget how 
happenstance this rise of an in- 
tellectual to the top command post 
of the PAVN may actually have 
been. Major Robert J. O’Neill’s 
Study, which focuses narrowly on 
Giap’s military tactics, suggests 
that as far back as his student days 
Giap “always had some interest in 
military problems,” had studied 
military history, displayed leader- 
ship qualities, and possessed the 
political shrewdness that comple- 
ments a military commander’s 
technical skills. Yet O’Neill’s ac- 
count of Giap’s early years in 
China (1940-41, after escaping 
Japanese-held North Vietnam) 
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leaves one with the impression 
that Ho Chi Minh picked young 
Giap from among the small exile 
community for his political talents 
and dedication rather than any 
clearly discernible military leader- 
Ship potential. 

Whatever the rationale, Ho’s 
choice proved sound, as Giap 
steadily grew into his command. 
He recruited thousands of Viet- 
namese into the PAVN prior to the 
outbreak of hostilities against the 
French in December 1946 and by 
1950 was able to surprise the 
French Army with his successful 
operations in northern Vietnam. A 
year later, Giap suffered three 
costly setbacks in frontal assaults 
against French positions in the 
Mekong delta, but he soon recov- 
ered the initiative, ultimately shat- 
tering French morale with the cap- 
ture of Dien Bien Phu in 1954. 
Throughout this period, Giap dis- 
played tactical ingenuity, strategic 
flexibility, and the ability to win 
with limited resources—character- 
istics which earned him Ho Chi 
Minh’s confidence and support. On 
the other hand, Giap has shown no 
striking originality as a military 
theorist, drawing heavily from Mao 
and Truong Chinh, a senior Polit- 
buro figure and Chairman of the 
Standing Committee of the North 
Vietnamese National Assembly, in 
his military writings—a fact which 
Major O’Neill seems to appreciate 
more fully than does Georges 
Boudarel, judging from the latter’s 
otherwise useful introduction to 
Giap’s Banner of People’s War. 

Giap’s skills have been severely 
tested in the Second Indochina 
War, which the reviewer would 
date from 1965, when the Amer- 
ican bombing campaign began 
and US ground forces in South 
Vietnam nearly quadrupled. These 
developments, as Patrick McGar- 
vey explains in an excellent intro- 
duction to his collection of Viet- 


namese Communist military writ- 
ings, apparently triggered a strat- 
egy debate in Hanoi that pitted 
Giap and most of his colleagues 
against PAVN General Nguyen Chi 
Thanh, who commanded the Viet 
Cong forces in the South until his 
death in the summer of 1967. 
Thanh wanted the Communist 
main forces in South Vietnam to 
confront the US and ARVN (Army 
of the Republic of Vietnam) units 
in an active offensive strategy, 
whereas Giap favored a passive 
offensive strategy, one emphasiz- 
ing guerrilla tactics. McGarvey is 
probably correct in suggesting 
that Thanh’s views prevailed dur- 
ing the dry season of 1965-66 
(November to May), but a number 
of captured documents: not in- 
cluded in McGarvey’s collection 
indicate that he may err in assert- 
ing that the strategy debate re- 
mained unresolved until the sum- 
mer of 1967, when Thanh was 
killed. McGarvey’s careful analysis 
and documentation do show that 
Thanh continued to propose an 
alternative strategy, and his op- 
position may explain why some 
Communist units in the South 
continued to fight a conventional 
Strategy after May 1966. But 
Hanoi had decided upon a basic 
change in strategy in early 1966 
and after Thanh’s death was able 
to enforce its execution by Com- 
munist forces in the South. 

The captured documents indi- 
cate that the Lao Dong Party’s 
Central Committee authorized the 
strategy shift in March 1966, and 
it is this new strategy which ap- 


1These documents, released by the US 
Embassy in Saigon, include the notebook 
of an apparently high-ranking Viet Cong cadre 
reporting on the presentation of Le Duan’s 
views before the Lao Dong Party’s 12th 
Plenum; a letter transmitted by Le Duan 
to the COSVN containing the Party Plenum’s 
decision; and the ensuing resolution of the 
COSVN of April 1966 at its 4th Congress— 
based on the Lao Dong Party decision. 
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pears to have guided Communist 
military activities in South Viet- 
nam ever since. The party’s de- 
cision was relayed to the Central 
Office of South Vietnam (COSVN— 
the Viet Cong’s military and politi- 
cal headquarters), which in April 
1966 ordered all units to empha- 
size guerrilla warfare aimed at 
inflicting heavy casualties on the 
South Vietnamese troops. Reject- 
ing the assessment that conditions 
were ripe for a “general uprising” 
in the South (a view which had 
been held prior to the sharp in- 
crease in US involvement), COSVN 
now instructed the Communist 
forces to conduct a protracted 
Struggle and to postpone any up- 
rising or major offensive until 
circumstances were more _favor- 
able. 

The new strategy displayed all 
the trademarks of Giap’s thinking. 
It was essentially a strategy of 
attrition but, typically, left the 
door open for large-unit actions 
under “favorable” tactical condi- 
tions. The fact that the Communist 
document describing the strategy 
referred both to ‘a decisive vic- 
tory in a relatively short period of 
time” and to “continued pro- 
tracted struggle” was not evidence 
of a contradictory strategy, as 
would appear at first glance; it 
underlined the flexible long-term 
planning by which Hanoi hoped to 
effect an eventual US withdrawal. 
As McGarvey observed, “implicit 
in Giap’s position is an acknowl- 
edgment that a strictly military 
solution [in the South] is unattain- 
able.” 

This strategy has remained es- 
sentially intact to the present, 
despite the ostensibl’ contradic- 
tory evidence of t~<, February 
1968 Tet offensive, and also de- 
spite the changes introduced by 
initiation of the Paris peace talks, 
termination of US bombing in the 
North, and the US policy of “Viet- 


| namization,” j.e., transfer of in- 
‘| creasing military responsibilities 


to Saigon and the ARVN, combined 
with reductions of US combat 


forces. 


The continuity in Hanoi’s strat- 
egy was evidenced in Giap’s stra- 
tegic evaluation of September 


| 1967, “Big Victory, Great Task,” 


reprinted in Visions of Victory. He 


| considered the war stalemated— 


it might last “five, ten, twenty, or 
more years’”—and saw the only 
means of forcing the US into a 
settlement favorable to Communist 
interests (Giap avoided any direct 
mention of negotiations) to be a 
combination of a “grueling, pro- 
tracted war of attrition and morale- 
shattering attacks on urban cen- 
ters.” 

Giap echoed the 1966 strat- 
egy in calling for attacks on the 
ARVN in order to demoralize Sai- 
gon and divert American units 


| from their search-and-destroy mis- 
| sions. He foresaw that Commu- 
| nist successes would bring more 
| American troops into South Viet- 


nam and that the Americans would 


| extend the ground fighting to Laos 
| and Cambodia. He also wrote of 
| the need for increased air de- 


fenses in North Vietnam to pre- 
pare for an expected invasion by 
the United States. 

Seen in the light of Giap’s Sep- 
tember 1967 statement, the Tet 
offensive of February 1968 was 
not really the radical strategic de- 
parture that it appeared to be—a 
reality stressed by both McGarvey 
and O'Neill. In laying seige to 26 
provincial capitals, Giap had not 
renounced his “protracted-war” 


| strategy in favor of an “urban” 


strategy (although he doubtless 
hoped to stimulate urban upris- 
ings). Instead, he was merely em- 
ploying a new tactic in the long- 
term Hanoi effort to subvert 
Saigon’s authority, to inflict heavy 
casualties on ARVN and US units, 


and to convince his foes of the 
continued vitality of the Commu- 
nist forces. It is not clear whether 
Tet was launched from a position 
of weakness (O’Neill’s thesis) or to 
prepare the way for negotiations 
(McGarvey’s view), but its great 
costs in lives and materiel may 
have appeared justified in Hanoi’s 
eyes because of the offensive’s 
profound political impact on Sai- 
gon and Washington. 


By the end of 1969, political 
and military circumstances in 
South Vietnam had again changed: 
negotiations were under way in 
Paris, and the US had announced 
the phased withdrawal of its com- 
bat troops. Nevertheless, Giap 
still adhered to his basic principles 
of protracted war in his December 
1969 strategic evaluation, re- 
printed in Banner of People’s 
War.? This statement did now rec- 
ognize the “main role” of military 
struggle (as opposed to political 
struggle), and Giap called for im- 
proved equipment for his armed 
forces; but the strategy of what 
he now called “protracted resist- 
ance” was retained. While advo- 
cating a guerrilla war of attrition, 
Giap discussed diverse forms of 
warfare and use of terrain and 
praised the Tet offensive highly. 
(However, he evinced no interest 
in trying another such campaign 
in the near future.) 

The effect on Giap’s protracted- 
war strategy of the movement of 
US and ARVN units into Cam- 
bodian sanctuaries in the spring 
of 1970 remains uncertain. But 
the subsequent strengthening of 
the Communists’ grip on north- 


2The Giap book is actually a re-publication 
of a seven-part series, ‘‘The Party’s Military 
Line is the Ever-Victorious Banner of 
People’s War in Our Country,’’ which 
appeared in issues of the Hanoi newspapers 
Nhan Dan and Quan Doi Nhan Dan 
commemorating the 25th anniversary of the 
PAVN, in December 1969. 
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eastern Cambodia, Pathet Lao 
and North Vietnamese activity in 
southern Laos, and the low level of 
fighting and limited contact of 
main-force Communist units with 
their foes in South Vietnam—all 
Suggest that the strategy remains 
in vogue, although with new tacti- 
cal variations. 

This strategy has its economic 
costs—costs which Giap and his 
supporters seem ready to under- 
take, but which may be raising 
doubts in some Hanoi political 
circles. Speaking to a military con- 
ference in January 1967 (re- 
printed in Visions of Victory), Giap 
criticized those colleagues who 
feared the excessive diversion of 
economic resources to wartime 
needs. In his 1969 Banner of Peo- 
ple’s War, Giap asserted that the 
North’s economy should be so 
organized as to be easily converti- 
ble into wartime operations. Since 
the war was far from over, he 
seemed to be arguing, the 1967 
Slogan of “everything for the 
front” should continue to guide 
economic policy. The recent an- 
nouncements by Le Duan and 
others of plans to increase domes- 
tic production, to satisfy consumer 
demands, and to resolve problems 
of mismanagement, corruption 
and waste may signal increased 
economic constraints on the 
North Vietnamese military. Yet the 
North Vietnamese media have also 
recently reported a decision to 
increase the army’s strength.’ In 
the future, it would appear that 
while Hanoi may change its stra- 
tegic time-table and seek to make 
its strategy more economical, the 
regime will continue to place pri- 
mary reliance on Giap’s forces and 
strategy to further its objectives 
in Indochina. 


3 £.g., Quan Doi Nhan Dan editorial of May 
30, 1970, and a Hanoi English-language radio 
broadcast of August 6, 1970, citing Le Duan. 
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THE MOST STRIKING feature of 
contemporary North Korean poli- 
tics is the all-pervasive personality 
cult centered about Kim II-song,? 
the 58-year old Premier of the 
Democratic People’s Republic of 
Korea and General Secretary of the 
Korean Workers’ Party. In an ap- 
parent attempt to establish and 
enhance the legitimacy of his 
patently harsh one-man rule, Kim 
has sought to generate an image 
of himself as the greatest man 
Korea has ever produced. Article 
after article and volume after vol- 
ume have glorified the “revolu- 
tionary accomplishments” and eu- 
logized the “lofty virtues” of the 
North Korean leader. 

The three-volume biography of 
Kim by Baik Bong, though pub- 
lished by a bona fide commercial 
publishing house in Japan, repre- 
sents an unmistakable attempt to 
spread the adulatory legend of 
Kim beyond the borders of North 
Korea.” Indeed, as the “‘translation 


1Kim Il-song is the romanization of the 
name according to the McCune-Reischauer 
system. The North Korean spelling, however, 
is Kim Il Sung. 

21t is noteworthy that in June 1970 Yoshio 
Nishitani, President of Miraisha (the 
Japanese publisher of the biography), and 
his wife visited North Korea and met Kim. 
See The Pyongyang Times, June 29, 1970. 


committee” points out in notes ap- 
pended to each of the three vol- 
umes, the book is an English 
translation of Baik Bong’s Korean- 
language biography, General Kim 
ll Sung: the Sun of the Nation, 
published in 1968 by Inmun 
Kwahak-sa, a North Korean gov- 
ernment publishing house. When 
full-page advertisements of the 
book appeared in The New York 
Times and The Times of London 
late in 1969, North Korea has- 
tened to claim that the world’s 
press had published laudatory 
“articles” on Kim.’ 

Even as an unabashed propa- 
ganda document, the book never 
ceases to amaze the reader with 
its fantastic claims and fulsome 
superlatives. For example: 


General Kim II Sung, the great 
Leader of the 40 million Korean 
people, peerless patriot, national 
hero, ever-victorious, iron-willed, 
brilliant commander and one of 
the outstanding leaders of the in- 
ternational Communist movement 
and working-class movement... 
a legendary hero... who is capa- 
ble of commanding the heavens 
and earth, an unrivaled brilliant 
commander who, as it were, can 
shrink a long range of steep moun- 


3See the lead story in Nodong Shinmun 
(Pyongyang), Nov. 23, 1969. For the 
advertisements, see The New York Times, 
Oct. 27, 1969, and The Times (London), 
Nov. 3, 1969. For a more recent claim 
in the same vein, see the article entitled 
“Korea Has Produced [the] Hero of the 20th 
Century,’”’ in The Pyongyang Times, 
June 8, 1970. 
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tains at a stroke and smash the | 


swarming hordes of enemies with 
one blow. 


Kim is portrayed as devoid of | 
human frailities and endowed with 
and 


every imaginable virtue 


strength, a man who was destined | 


by history to save the Korean peo- | 


ple from the miseries suffered 


under Japanese colonial rule as 


well as under bourgeois and feu- 


dalistic exploitation. 
Such a Messiah, of course, 
could only have been born into an 


uncommon family, and we are told — 


that Kim’s was a truly “revolu- 
tionary family,” studded with pa- 
triots and revolutionaries, begin- 
ning with the very founder of the 
clan, Kim Key-sang. Although 
Space does not permit even a 
brief summary of Kim’s feats, nar- 
rated with tedious redundancy in 
1,800 pages, a few of the astound- 


ing allegations merit passing men- | 


tion. Having “read with great in- 
terest many classics of Marxism- 
Leninism, including Das Kapital,” 
by the age of 15, Kim reportedly 
became a confirmed Communist 
revolutionary and organized nu- 
merous revolutionary groups and 
activities among students, peas- 
ants, and workers in Manchuria. 
By the age of 19 his feats had 
allegedly earned him the title of 
“General” among his ardent fol- 
lowers, as well as a new name— 
ll-song (meaning “becoming the 
Sun”) in place of his original 
name, Song-ju. 

After the 1931 Manchurian 


Incident, Kim founded an anti- 
Japanese guerrilla “army” which 
is claimed to have waged a “heroic 
Struggle against the Japanese,” 
culminating in the liberation of 
Korea. The book also states cate- 
gorically that it was not the United 
States, but the Soviet Union, to- 
gether with the guerrilla forces 
commanded by Kim, that defeated 
the Japanese in World War Il. The 
book asserts that the Americans 
and British induced the Soviets to 
bear the brunt of the fighting, and 
then “brazenly” tried to claim 
credit for the victory. 

This, however, is the last favor- 
able mention of the Soviet Union 
one encounters. In its effort to 
portray Kim Il-song as the greatest 
figure in all Korean history, the 
book credits him with all good 
things that transpired in North 
Korea since 1945. He almost sin- 
glehandedly “won” the Korean 
War of 1950-53, which allegedly 
was started by “American imperi- 
alistic aggressors and their South 
Korean lackeys.”’ Conspicuously 
absent in this chauvinistic account 
is any mention of Soviet military 
assistance or of the “Chinese 
People’s Volunteers” to whom 
North Korea owes its survival. 
Likewise it was Kim’s “revolution- 
ary ideas” and “ingenious leader- 
ship”—not assistance from the 
Communist bloc—which subse- 
quently transformed the war- 
devastated country into a “self-re- 
liant” industrial nation. 

The volume imputes ‘‘epochal” 
significance to Kim’s ideas, of 
which juche constitutes the pivotal 
concept. Translated as ‘“‘independ- 
ent stand,” the term is defined to 
mean “abiding by the principle 
of solving all problems of the 
revolution and construction inde- 
pendently, in accordance with the 
actual conditions of one’s own 
country and primarily by one’s 
own efforts.” Having ‘demon- 


strated” the inestimable efficacy 
of juche in the North Korean con- 
text, the book presumes to apply 
the concept on a global scale. 
This entails repudiation of both 
“the right-wing opportunism” of 
Moscow and “the left opportun- 
ism” of Peking‘ in favor of form- 
ing a united Communist front to 
crush “American imperialism.” 
Somehow, the author never ex- 
plains how such a course of action 
is related to an “independent 
stand” for North Korea. Nor is 
there the slightest recognition of 
the colossal contradiction between 
the notion of independence and 
the exhortation not only to the 
Korean people but to all leaders 
of the Communist orbit to heed 
the wisdom of Kim Il-song. 

Who is the real Kim, the man 
behind this image of an omni- 
scient and omnipotent leader of all 
Korea and the savior of mankind? 
For the best available clues to his 
true identity, one must turn to 
Dae-Sook Suh’s meticulous study, 
The Korean Communist Move- 
ment. Originally prepared as a 
Ph.D. thesis at Columbia, the 
study makes extensive use of 
Korean, Japanese, Chinese, and 
Russian sources to present an im- 
pressively credible picture of the 
trials and tribulations of Korean 
Communists who struggled long 
and hard, only to be eclipsed and 
then annihilated by Kim ll-song, 
a man who had played only a 
peripheral role in the Korean in- 
dependence movement. Of par- 
ticular interest is the last quarter 
of the book, dealing with the rise 
of Kim ll-song. Relying heavily on 
Japanese police records of the 
1930’s and 1940’s, the author 
shows that Kim was neither a com- 


4 Although neither Moscow nor Peking are 
explicitly mentioned, Kim’s words leave 
little doubt as to the identity of those whom 
he is attacking. 
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plete impostor nor a major revolu- 
tionary figure of the stature of a 
Mao Tse-tung or Ho Chi Minh. 
The available evidence estab- 
lishes that, prior to World War Il, 
Kim led a Korean anti-Japanese 
guerrilla force in Manchuria which 
inflicted sufficient damage to 
cause the Japanese to initiate a 
determined campaign to annihilate 
his forces. On the other hand, Suh 
makes clear, Kim’s force was at 
this time only part of a Chinese 
Communist guerrilla army, in 
which he rose to the rank of divi- 
sion commander. Despite this im- 
pressive title, Kim probably never 
commanded more than 300 men 
at a time. Nor was he the only 
Korean to command such a “divi- 
sion.” In fact, at least two Koreans 
rose to the position of “army 
commander’’—a full rank higher 
than Kim—in this struggle.® 
Under stepped-up Japanese 
pressure, Kim and his surviving 
comrades-in-arms fled to Siberia 
in 1941. Whether he subsequently 
received Soviet military training 


5 An important source on Kim’s guerrilla 
activity has recently come to the reviewer’s 
attention: Manshu ni kansuru yoheiteki 
kansatsu (Observations on Military Tactics 
in Manchuria), Tokyo, Fukuinkyoku Shiryo 
Seirika, Vol. 12, 1952. The volume comprises 
recollections by former Japanese Army 
officers who participated in or had access to 
classified information about Japanese 
counterinsurgency operations in Manchuria. 
While corroborating much of Suh’s account 
of Kim’s revolutionary past, this Japanese 
source links Kim and his guerrillas, not with 
the Chinese Communists, but with the 
Soviet Union, from which they are said 
to have received the bulk of their arms and 
ammunition, and which provided them 
with refuge when they fled across the 
Siberian border under Japanese pursuit. It 
also includes a number of photographs of 
Kim l|l-song in guerrilla attire and states that 
Kim was: extremely popular among 
Koreans in Manchuria, who acclaimed him 
as a ‘‘hero of Korea’ and gave him 
“material and moral support.’”’ | am grateful 
to Mr. Key P. Yang, of the Orientalia 
Division of the Library of Congress, 
Washington, D.C., for giving me access to 
this rare source. 
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and served as an officer in the 
Red Army, aS many sources claim, 
is not verified in Suh’s study. What 
is clear, however, is that he came 
to North Korea with the Soviet 
occupation troops after the Jap- 
anese surrender in 1945 and, 
with the apparent blessing of the 
Soviet Union, began a series of 
maneuvers culminating in his 
seizure of power in Pyongyang. 
Suh underscores the point that 
Kim did not owe his rise exclu- 
sively to the Kremlin. Of crucial 
importance were the miscalcula- 
tions and follies of the “old Com- 
munists,’’ such as Pak Hon-yong, 
who lingered too long in the 
American-occupied South, where 


the chances of a Communist take- 
over were nil, instead of rushing 
to the North where establishment 
of a Communist government was 
a foregone conclusion. When Pak 
and his associates finally headed 
north under duress, Kim was al- 
ready firmly entrenched and soon 
had his rivals exterminated as 
American spies. Kim’s_ political 
takeover was due in no small 
measure to his political acumen 
and Machiavellian tactics—fac- 
tors which have been equally in- 
strumental in perpetuating his 
monolithic political control for the 
past two decades. 

As one leaves the bizarre legend 
of Kim |l-song, one wonders why 


Kim and his sycophants persist in 
their Herculean efforts to create 
a mountain out of a molehill. Pos- 
sibly they believe, with Hitler, the 
dictum: “the bigger the lie, the 
better.’”’ More probably, Kim may 
be the unwitting victim of his own 
personality cult—a man who not 
only derives satisfaction from the 
interminable cries of “Long Live 
Comrade Kim ll-song” but has 
really come to believe in his own 
“unrivaled greatness” and “his- 
toric mission” to lead men both 
in Korea and beyond. One shud- 
ders at the thought that Kim, 
thanks to Moscow and Peking, 
commands considerable resources 
to pursue that “mission.” 


By Alexander Woodside 


Rice and Revolution 


ROBERT L. SANSOM: The Econom- 
ics of Insurgency in the 
Mekong Delta of Vietnam. 
Cambridge, MIT Press, 1970. 


MR. SANSOM’S BOOK is one of 
the most cogent, hard-hitting 
studies of southern Vietnamese 
economic problems ever  pub- 
lished. It is really a survey of the 
entire Mekong delta economy, 
both as it was in the 19th century 
and as it is today. It devotes its 
various chapters to comprehen- 
sive examinations of some of the 
more controversial and basic fea- 
tures of this economy—irrigation, 
credit institutions, usury, labor, 
fertilizer, rural income and invest- 
ment aggregates, and production 
opportunities. In short, the focus 


of the work is much broader than 
the title reference to the “‘Econom- 
ics of Insurgency” advertises— 
indeed, the chief “insurgents” in 
the Mekong delta, the Viet Cong, 
play only a _ supporting role 
throughout much of the study. 
Thus, for scholars with a narrow, 
exclusive interest in the study 
of communism and comparative 
communism, the book’s useful- 
ness is limited. In whole chapters, 
like Chapter IX (‘‘Fertilizer: A Sub- 
sistence Investment”), the Nation- 
al Liberation Front is mentioned 
only once, peripherally. Yet the 
author should be congratulated 
for offering more than he prom- 
ised. His observations on such 
matters as the dynamics of the 
Cochin China rice export trade 
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under the French, the degree of 
economic rationality of the Viet- 
namese peasant, and the techni- 
cal limits on the returns to ferti- 
lizer use in rice economies where 
high-yielding varieties and tech- 
niques have not been perfected, 
make his book highly rewarding. 
Here, however, | shall confine 
my attention to Mr. Sansom’s 
analysis of insurgency. The author 
sees the National Liberation 
Front’s land reform program, not 
the “organization” of its “infra- 
Structure,” as the key to its suc- 
cesses. This program possessed 
the “mass appeal” that Ngo Dinh 
Diem’s land reforms lacked, being 
implemented to please the tenant 
farmer, not “to ease the pain to 
the landlord.” And it represented 


|a response to real grievances 
(which he feels are generally un- 
| derestimated by US observers). 
| The program incorporated land 
| redistribution, rent reduction, and 
a campaign to raise the wages of 
rural workers—in effect, the es- 
tablishment of a minimum wage 
rate. Large landlords found them- 
| selves denied the local labor re- 
| sources they needed by the 
| Front’s creation and adroit politi- 
| cal use of “labor exchange asso- 
| ciations.” Many landlords had 
_ their holdings confiscated or were 
_ driven out of their villages by the 
_ threat of terror. When they hired 
_rent-collecting agents to return to 
the villages to garner what was 
_ due them, their agents were killed. 
In the resulting polarization, what 
_ was undermined was the authority 
of the Saigon government. The 
_ Viet Cong determined land rents 
_ in the areas they controlled, while 
| a frightened, resentful landlord 
class, ignoring government regu- 
lations, collected higher rents in 
| Compensation elsewhere. Apart 
from their uniform attack upon 
| large-scale farming, NLF land pol- 
| icies were highly sensitive to local 
circumstances—soil productivity, 
the supply and demand for land, 
the social composition of a given 
village. The Saigon government, 
meanwhile, fell into the trap of 
collecting rents for absentee land- 
lords, of drifting into a situation 
where “complicity with landowners 
at the lower government levels, 
where officials and army officers 
were often landowners, deter- 
mined the government’s policies.” 
The other side of the coin, ac- 
cording to the author, is that NLF 
tax policies damaged the eco- 
nomic well-being of the Mekong 
delta peasant almost as much as 
NLF land reform efforts helped it. 
From late 1964 on, when the NLF 
decided to abandon purely guer- 
rilla warfare in favor of larger 


confrontations and needed ex- 
panded revenues to do so, it be- 
gan to collect some 10-20 percent 
of the gross incomes of the peas- 
ant families that it could tax. This 
represented less than half the 
rents paid by peasants tilling land 
in government-controlled regions, 
but still hardly seemed like 
another milestone on the way to 
the socialist utopia. Another prob- 
lem of the “economics of insur- 
gency” was the NLF’s determina- 
tion to make the areas it ruled 
economically self-contained units. 
Since it was unable to provide a 
market for all the crops grown in 
these regions, cadres at the village 
level were forced to ignore many 
of the Front’s restrictions against 
trade with non-NLF parts of the 
delta. To win the war, the NLF 
would have to compromise with 
capitalism on the issues of “tech- 
nology, capital, and trade.” The 
Saigon government, for its part, 
would have to compromise with 
communism on the issue of an 
equitable distribution of the delta’s 
land resources. 

One of the main thrusts of 
Sansom’s book is his sharp criti- 
cism of American “revisionists,” 
in Saigon, Washington, and at the 
RAND Corporation, who have en- 
gaged in “exercises of technologi- 
cal self-deception” and other acts 
to convince themselves that the 
land reform problem was not a 
major factor in the war. (As San- 
som uses the term, * “revisionism” 
means the tendency to assert that 
Southeast Asian guerrilla move- 
ments do not revolve around eco- 
nomic and social grievances as 
much as they pretend to, but 
rather owe their success or failure 
to organizational and other non- 
economic factors.) The author sug- 


* Not to be confused with the more 
common use of the term to refer to recent 
reformist tendencies within the world 
Communist movement.—Ed. 
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gests that ‘coming from a capital- 
intensive economy, Americans did 
not attribute to the institutions of 
land tenure their true significance 
in the land-labor traditional econ- 
omy of the delta.” 

Even if, now and then, Sansom 
flogs a few dead horses in his 
desire to expose the shortcomings 
of culture-bound officials, his 
warning is a forceful one. On the 
other hand, in his criticisms of 
the myopia of policymakers and 
bureaucratic experts on the Viet- 
namese crisis, Sansom’s choice 
of targets is curiously parochial. 
“Revisionism,” in the sense he 
defines it, is not entirely a recent, 
American, made - in - Washington 
phenomenon. It is the common 
property of much of the Western 
world. The reviewer can think of 
some influential British “revision- 
ists” who definitely predate their 
Washington counterparts in the 
formation of such views. 

At the same time, it is worth re- 
marking—and Sansom certainly 
does not argue to the contrary— 
that the NLF appeal to Vietnamese 
villagers was based upon intangi- 
ble as well as economic factors. 
For example, the NLF very suc- 
cessfully exploited the spirit of 
rural puritanism in Vietnam—the 
belief that the village should be 
the place to confront the cosmo- 
politan, Western-inspired degener- 
ation in the cities with a revival of 
all the somewhat Confucian moral 
austerities of frugality, loyalty, 
and filial piety. NLF writers like 
Anh Duc very notably invoked this 
“back-to-the-village” cultural and 
moral nostalgia, which is shared 
by many Vietnamese but which the 
NLF sought to monopolize politi- 
cally—and for a while nearly did. 

To sum up, this book is a most 
exciting contribution, both as 
scholarship and as scholarly po- 
lemic, to the growing English- 
language literature on Vietnam. 


Rawiews ia Benet 


Patterns of Asian 
Marxism 


HELENE CARRERE 
D’ENCAUSSE and STUART R. 
SCHRAM: Marxism and Asia, 
An Introduction with 
Readings. London, Allen 
Lane Penguin Press, 1969. 


THIS PERCEPTIVE work is 
defined as a study of the 
“successive stages in the ac- 
climatization of Marxism to 
Asia over the past century.” 
Over two-thirds of the volume 
consists of documents rang- 
ing over a 100-year period 
(the first is dated 1853, the 
last 1968) which, as the 
authors point out, offer a 
selective sampling rather 
than comprehensive coverage 
of their complex topic. What 
gives the book its special 
value is the authors’ intro- 
ductory essay, which not only 
is thoughtfully conceived and 
well-written but offers a num- 
ber of provocative and im- 
portant propositions for con- 
sideration. 


Since the earliest days of 
Marxism, the authors main- 
tain, the problem of adapting 
and applying Marxist theories 
to non-European situations 
has been an extremely diffi- 
cult one. In years past a 
continuing effort was made to 
make Marxism relevant and 


acceptable to non-Europeans, 
but the process was marked 
by intensive debate and 
accompanied by numerous 
nationalist heresies and de- 
viations. Over time, a “widen- 
ing abyss” developed “be- 
tween the disciples of Marx 
in Europe and Asia.” 

In the authors’ view, the 
Chinese Communists have 
now transformed Marxism 
“into a vehicle for Chinese 
nationalism”; they further 
maintain that in the world at 
large, “the evolution of com- 
munism today increasingly 
brings to the fore a theory 
which dissociates the task of 
Carrying out the revolution 
not only from the proletariat 
but from any class basis 
whatsoever.” As a result, the 
“only alternative lies in a 
choice between a scholastic 
Marxism which has nothing 
to do with revolution and a 
revolution which has nothing 
in common with Marxism.” 

As an_ examination of 
“Marxism and Asia,” the 
study is both broader and 
narrower in scope than its 
title implies. It is broader in 
the sense that it focuses at- 
tention on several issues that 
were Central to the problem 
of adapting Marxism to the 
entire non-European world; it 
iS narrower in the sense that 
in tracing the gradual emer- 
gence of “Asiocentric com- 
munism,” it deals almost 
exClusively with China. 
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Of the many ideological 
issues that have been the 
subject of debate in the evo- 
lution of Marxism and Lenin- 
ism, the authors single out a 
few as especially significant. 
These they have variously 
labeled “strategic” issues (for 
example, the roles and rela- 
tive importance of European 
and non-European areas in 
the world revolution, and the 
question of how extensively 
Communists should support 
national movements in non- 
European areas); “tactical” 
issues (the proper attitude 
toward the bourgeoisie in na- 
tional revolutions in  non- 
European areas, the role of 
violence in revolutions in 
such areas, and so on); and 
“cultural” issues (most fun- 
damentally, the gulf between 
European-centered and Asian- 
centered outlooks). 

The study starts with an 
analysis of the views on the 
non-European world held by 
Marx, Lenin, and others prior 
to the Bolshevik Revolution, 
then deals with the debates 
that took place in the Comin- 
tern, and finally traces the 
growing divergences since 
the rise of the Communists 
to power in China. Marx, it 
is pointed out, was basically 
“Europocentric” and paid rel- 
atively little attention to the 
non-European world. In fact, 
his early ideas on the “Asiatic 
mode of production” tended 
to treat Asian societies as not 


only different but inferior; in 


his view, although they could , 


play a certain role in relation 
to world revolution, they | 


themselves needed to be |; 


Europeanized, Later, however, 
he did come to regard the 
peasants as potential allies 
of the proletariat and to rec- |) 
ognize the value of certain |¥ 


national independence move- | 


ments, even when led by the 
bourgeoisie—and this opened 
the door for others after him 
to devote more attention to 
the non-European world. 

It was mainly Lenin who 
“mediated” between Marx- 
ism and the non-European 
world. Lenin clearly saw 
the important role that 
non-European bourgeois- 
democratic nationalist move- 
ments could play in the 
overall effort to weaken im- 
perialism, and he increasing- 
ly recognized the similar 
potential of the peasantry. 
Yet the authors argue that 
Lenin, too, was_ basically 
“Europocentric” in his cul- 
tural outlook. 

The first great post-1917 
debate on issues relating to 
revolution outside Europe 
took place at the Second 
Congress of the Comintern 
in 1920. The viewpoints 
articulated there by Lenin, 
the Indian Communist M. N. 
Roy, and others are analyzed 
in some detail by the authors 
to show the roots of diver- 
gences that later developed. 
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The authors next turn 
their attention to China, 
where communism evolved 
as a “complex, dynamic, and 
perhaps explosive mixture of 
Leninist and Chinese ele- 
ments.” Although the Soviets 
were at first successful in 
imposing their views of what 
was needed in the way of an 
alliance with bourgeois forces, 
ultimately the Chinese, under 
Mao, went their own way and 
“Sinified” Marxism. By the 
late 1940's, the Chinese 
were inclined to go further 
than the Soviets in collabora- 
tion with the national bour- 
geoisie, yet at the same time 
they put greater stress on 
the element of violence in 
revolution than did_ the 
Soviets. 

During and after the trau- 
matic 1950’s—which — ush- 
ered in, first, destalinization, 
and at the end of the decade, 
the Sino-Soviet split—both 
the Chinese and the Soviets, 
not to mention other Com- 
munist elements, increasingly 
departed from both Marxist 
and Leninist orthodoxy. The 
result, in the authors’ view, 
was “a frontal attack on 
Marx’s most fundamental 
aims and beliefs” and “com- 
| plete abandonment of the 
| whole logic of Marxism.” In 
| China, Mao substituted him- 
self for the party as the basic 
| source of authority, glorified 
the army, and placed his 
| primary faith in the country- 
| side and the peasantry. The 
| Chinese Communists also 
started to assert that the 
| non-European world (mean- 
| ing China) was now the real 
center of world revolution 
|} and that “The Thought of 
Mao Tse-tung” had acquired 
universal applicability. The 
Soviets similarly departed 
from orthodoxy in many re- 
spects—for example, in their 
recognition of the vital role 
that revolutionary armies 
couid play in non-European 
areas—thus accommodating 
theory to the realities of re- 
cent developments. 

To sum up, the d’Encausse- 
Schram study is of obvious 


value to anyone who wishes to 
understand the historical 
background of recent ideolog- 
ical splits within worid com- 
munism and the growing gap 
between Europocentric and 
Asiocentric views. It is not— 
and does not purport to be— 
an explanation of the totality 
of complex forces that have 
led to schisms in the Com- 
munist bloc and world move- 
ment. One cannot really un- 
derstand the Sino-Soviet split 
without taking into account, 
for example, the specific 
clashes of national and politi- 
cal interests—including dif- 
ferences Over nuclear policies 
and territorial disputes—that 
took place in the years 1957- 
59, preceding the ideological 
split of 1960. These were, on 
balance, far more important 
in causing the rift than ideo- 
logical issues of the kind dealt 
with in the study under re- 
view. Nevertheless, a knowl- 
edge of the ideological issues 
is important—in part be- 
cause, as this study high- 
lights, they in turn reflect 
and illuminate the more fun- 
damental differences in cul- 
tural outlook that have in- 
fluenced European and Asian 
Communist views of the 
world. 


A. Doak Barnett 


Balance of Trade 


SIDNEY KLEIN: Politics 
versus Economics: The For- 
eign Trade and Aid Policies 
of China. Hong Kong, 
International Studies 

Group, 1968. 


THIS STUDY, as the author 
puts it, “describes and eval- 
uates China’s foreign trade 
and aid programs and is par- 
ticularly concerned with the 
relationship between the eco- 
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nomic and the political as- 
pects of her foreign trade” 
(p. 1). The data used are 
basically those published in 
the West, and no new esti- 
mates or adjustments are pro- 
vided. 


The bulk of the book is a 
chronological, country-by- 
country survey of the eco- 
nomic and political relation- 
ships between Communist 
China and her trading part- 
ners. As might be expected, 
China’s relations with Soviet 
Russia receive the most de- 
tailed attention. There is a 
rather lengthy description of 
Sino-Soviet trade and Russian 
aid to China in the 1950's, 
and the author concludes that 
without Russian aid the Chi- 
nese First Five-Year Plan 
would very probably have 
failed. 

After 1959, Sino-Soviet 
trade began to decline, a re- 
flection of increasing political 
friction. Four major areas of 
friction are examined: China’s 
attitude toward Comecon, 
Sino-Soviet trade relations, 
Sino-Soviet boundaries and 
spheres of influence, and 
competition for ideological 
and economic supremacy in 
underdeveloped areas. The 
author’s view is that these 
frictions are very substantial 
and are likely to embitter re- 
lations between the two coun- 
tries for many years to come. 

Throughout the discussion, 
the point is made that the 
economic relationships be- 
tween China and other coun- 
tries have been influenced in 
large measure by political de- 
velopments. In Asia (with the 
exception of Japan) trade and 
aid have been used by China 
as instruments of Sino-Soviet 
competition, whereas in 
Africa and the Middle East 
they have been used for 
wider political purposes. Even 
in the case of Japan, which 
has successfully insisted that 
economic relations should be 
free of political influence, the 
author suggests that for the 
foreseeable future Sino-Jap- 
anese economic relations will 
be influenced to a consider- 


able extent by political con- 
siderations. 

But despite the political 
orientation of foreign eco- 
nomic policy (demonstrating 
the notion that “politics takes 
command”), the author finds 
that the role of foreign trade 
has been “to assist in the 
solution of the major prob- 
lems facing China’s econom- 
ic plans” (p. 1), and “to pro- 
vide, in a general kind of 
way, in the short run, what 
domestic production and 
trade have been unable to 
provide” (p. 2). Thus, in the 
1950's, the level and compo- 
sition of China’s imports 
were dictated by what was 
needed for the country’s re- 
construction and_ industriali- 
zation; in 1961-63 food im- 
ports lessened the severity of 
the food shortage; and since 
1963, imports of complete 
plants and industrial equip- 
ment from Western Europe 
and Japan have contributed 
greatly to China’s recovery. 

One is left somewhat un- 
certain as to what exactly has 
determined the overall pat- 
tern of China’s foreign trade: 
economic variables or inter- 
national politics. The author 
states that China has used 
“‘nolitical considerations as a 
lever to obtain the most fav- 
orable economic terms pos- 
sible, and, conversely, has 
used economic considerations 
to get the most favorable po- 
litical terms possible.” This 
is probably true, but the ques- 
tion remains: if there had 
been no political considera- 
tions, would the level, com- 
position, and terms of trade 
have been substantially dif- 
ferent? Such questions are 
hard to answer, but merely 
by posing them the author 
might have developed a 
clearer analytical framework. 
Nonetheless Mr. Klein has 
performed a very useful func- 
tion in pulling together a vast 
amount of material and pro- 
ducing a highly informative 
volume. 


Chi-ming Hou 
EET ROE EEE 
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R&D in China 


YUAN-LI WU and ROBERT B. 
SHEEKS: The Organization 
and Support of Scientific 
Research and Development 

in Mainland China. New York, 
F. A. Praeger, 1970. 


ON THE FIRST PAGE of this 
extensive compilation of in- 
formation on Communist 
China’s_ scientific research 
and development establish- 
ment, the authors confront 
the central problem facing 
any student of contemporary 
China: How does one com- 
pare one aspect of a society 
like the Chinese with equiva- 
lent sectors of other socie- 
ties, when social conditions 
and the political and econom- 
ic contexts in China differ so 
widely from the framework 
with which we are familiar 
in Europe and North America, 
and with which we are be- 
coming familiar in the Soviet 
Union? The authors rightly 
acknowledge that “compari- 
sons are hazardous at best.” 

The comparison is partic- 
ularly difficult in the case of 
R&D (universal shorthand for 
the research and develop- 
ment establishment), an insti- 
tution characteristic of the 
most advanced industries in 
the most highly developed 
countries, having potentially 
great but as yet unrealized 
bearing on the process of 
economic development. None- 
theless, parallels must be 
drawn, mainly because 
China’s leaders—and indeed, 
the general population—are 
committed to the goal of eco- 
nomic growth and are par- 
ticularly aware of the poten- 
tial contribution of science 
and science-based _technol- 
ogy to development. Thus 
China could someday be one 
of the major proving grounds 
for the role of science in eco- 
nomic development. 

In addition to its role in 
shaping development, R&D is 
very much a part of the 
society in which it functions. 


It both affects and is affected 
by the education and train- 
ing of scientists and techni- 
cians; the organization of the 
institutions in which they per- 
form research and develop 
innovations; the goals toward 
which they work and the in- 
centives which encourage 
them toward their goals; the 
support, in terms of money 
and equipment, which they 
receive for their work; their 
awareness of economic needs 
and concrete production situ- 
ations; and finally, their 
knowledge of the range of 
solutions which might prove 
to be scientifically and tech- 
nically feasible. In short, the 
functioning of the R&D estab- 
lishment both as a social sys- 
tem in itself and as a sub- 
system of a larger society de- 
termines the effectiveness of 
its contribution to economic 
development. The configura- 
tion of a multitude of factors 
—political, economic, _his- 
torical, psychological, and 
sociological—will affect the 
nature and function of scien- 
tific research and develop- 
ment in any given society. 
Yet to point to the different 
social contexts in which R&D 
is performed begs the ques- 
tion of the universality of sci- 
ence and, indeed, the mod- 
ernization process. Will China 
and other underdeveloped 
countries eventually evolve 
into societies similar to to- 
day’s industrialized nations if 
they use science to achieve 
modernization? Will science 
figure in China’s development 
as predominantly as it has in 
the development of Europe, 
North America and the Soviet 
Union? What features charac- 
terize scientific research and 
development, irrespective of 
the social context? As yet 
there are no sure answers to 
these complex questions, but 
Messrs. Wu and Sheeks have 
opened the door to further 
exploration by compiling and 
integrating all the known 
facts about those institutions 
in China which correspond to 
their model of a research 
and development establish- 
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ment. As a source of concrete 
information, their work should 
be an invaluable reference 
tool for the further study of 
Chinese development. 


Genevieve Dean 
EER RU RE 


Education 
and Re-education 


R. F. PRICE: Education in 
Communist China. New York, 
F. A. Praeger, 1970. 


ANYONE WHO MAKES a ca- 
reer of combing Chinese 
publications and radio broad- 
casts for the occasional tid- 
bits that Peking sees fit to 
release has one overwhelm- 
ing ambition: to have a 
chance to look at China from 
the inside. As a British 
scholar hired to teach Eng- 
lish at the Second Foreign 
Languages Institute in Peking 
between 1965 and 1967, Mr. 
Price had just such an oppor- 
tunity to learn about China’s 
educational system through 
observation; discussion with 
students, teachers and ad- 
ministrators; and simple os- 
mosis. But if his experience 
was typical, anyone seeking 
firsthand information in Chi- 
na would only suffer frustra- 
tion and disappointment. Mr. 
Price admits that he was 
unable to acquire “any par- 
ticular information,” and he 
therefore relies almost exclu- 
sively on secondary sources 
in English, appropriately 
sprinkled with excerpts from 
various translation services. 

Writing primarily for ‘“com- 
parative educationists” and 
others who may not be famil- 
iar with China, Mr. Price 
rightly includes some back- 
ground information on such 
subjects as geography, econ- 
omy, the Communist Party, 
and the People’s Liberation 


Army. Although interesting, 
some of the material is much 
too detailed for the reader 
interested in education, and 
hardly. appropriate is the in- 


clusion of a 100-page analy- | 


sis of the thoughts of Mao | 


Tse-tung and their roots in 


Chinese philosophy and tra- | 
dition—especially since most | 


of the discussion has little 
relevance to the subject of 
education. 

Perhaps the most obvious 
weakness of the three chap- 
ters that do pull together the 
available information on edu- 
cation is the absence of an 
adequate time frame. Edu- 
cation in Communist China 
has been in a constant state 
of flux, and it is virtually im- 


possible to describe the struc- | 
ture, administration, curricula, |) 
financing, or any other aspect | 


of the educational 
without following the effects 
of political and economic 
forces through time. Never- 
theless, Mr. Price uses 


system | 


sources with almost no regard | 


to chronology—apperently at- 
tempting to avoid the issue 
through the simple use of 
the past tense. To select just 
a few examples, he states 
that “the great majority of 
secondary schools were 
boarding schools.” This is 
true enough, but only for the 
early 1950's, the date of in- 
formation quoted in the Rus- 
sian source used. Further, Mr. 
Price points out that one way 
in which institutions tried to 
improve teaching methods 
was by “giving students more 
free time.” True again, but 
only during 1961 and 1962 
when many of the students 
were Overworked and some- 
times even undernourished. 
Moreover, although the au- 
thor does indicate in the first 
chapter that one of the pri- 
mary aims of the Cultural 
Revolution was to reform 
Chinese education, he does 
not even mention the closing 
of the schools or suggest that 
reinstatement of the system 
described in later chapters is 
unlikely in the aftermath of 
the Cultural Revolution. 


— 


| pendix on 


Undoubtedly, the short 
section that deals with the 
author’s personal experiences 
is the most refreshing and 
informative. Among other in- 
teresting particulars, Mr. 
Price mentions: the fact that 
“a Chinese teacher was desig- 
nated to act as guide, inter- 
preter, and general helper to 
each foreign teacher’; the 
curious combination in his in- 
stitute of “a Department of 
German and Japanese”; the 
problems that were created 
by the confusion between 
British and American dialects 
and spellings; the difficulties 
that were encountered in 
enabling students to acquire 
a working knowledge of a 
foreign language without ab- 
sorbing any foreign ideas. 
One could well wish that Mr. 
Price had seen fit to keep 
and publish a diary of his 
daily experiences. 

A minor point, but one 
that is most exasperating for 
its constant recurrence, is the 
author’s use of the Chinese 
Communist pinyin system of 
transliteration rather than a 
more familiar system accept- 
able to Western publications, 
such as the Wade-Giles. Al- 
though the general reader 
will identify Mao Ze-dong, it 
is doubtful that he would 
recognize Jiang Jie-Shi with- 


| out the author’s parenthetical 


“Chiang Kai-shek.” Even one 
familiar with Chinese names 
is forced to refer to the ap- 
“transcriptions.” 


Mr. Price’s statement that 


pinyin “is gradually being 
| adopted throughout the 
| world” is rather curious, 


since even the Chinese Com- 
munists use the more univer- 
sal Wade-Giles in their Eng- 
lish-language publications. 
The problems faced by Mr. 
Price are readily appreciated. 
The severe restrictions on the 
mobility of foreigners and on 
the exchange of information 
even under informal condi- 
tions are well known. Even 
trained observers at foreign 
embassies in Peking are Sel- 
dom able to provide new and 
interesting information. Most 


important, few persons would 
have planned such a book in 
advance, and _ undoubtedly 
Mr. Price had to do most of 
his research retrospectively. 
Nevertheless, by way of curi- 
osity rather than criticism, it 
is interesting to speculate 
whether he would have been 
more successful in gaining 
both information and insights 
about Chinese education had 
he intended to do the book, 
read all the sources in his 
bibliography before going to 
China, and been familiar with 
existing gaps in information. 


Leo A. Orleans 
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STEWART E. FRASER, ED.: 
Education and Communism in 
China, An Anthology of 
Commentary and Documents. 
Hong Kong, International 
Studies Group, 1969. 


THE RECORD OF CHINA un- 
der communism since 1949 
has been one of continual up- 
heavals, all of which took the 
form of mass movements. In 
both scope and intensity, the 
Great Proletarian Cultural 
Revolution dwarfed such 
earlier movements as the 
Land Reform, the . Resist- 
America Aid-Korea campaign, 
the Three-Anti and Five-Anti 
campaigns, and even the 
Great Leap Forward in the 
late 1950's. In a broad sense, 
all the mass movements, 
aside from their immediate 
and specific goals, have had 
significant educational impli- 
cations, in that they all 
sought to re-educate the 
Chinese in the Maoist image. 
To Mao and his adherents, 
the task of Communist revo- 
lution in China cannot be ac- 
complished without the Chi- 
nese people being formally 
taught and informally condi- 
tioned to accept Mao's revolu- 
tionary doctrines. 
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While there now exists a 
considerable fund of studies 
on the political, social and 
economic aspects of Com- 
munist development on the 
mainland of China, especially 
in the wake of the Cultural 
Revolution, the educational 
side of the contemporary 
scene has received _insuffi- 
cient attention. Therefore, 
Stewart Fraser’s new volume, 
Education and Communism 
in China, is a valuable addi- 
tion to what has been a re- 
grettably inadequate litera- 
ture on Chinese education. 

To those who have followed 
events in Mainland China in 
general and educational de- 
velopments in particular, Mr. 
Fraser is certainly no stran- 
ger. An earlier anthology, 
Chinese Communist Educa- 
tion, which he compiled and 
edited (Nashville, Tenn., Van- 
derbilt University Press, 
1965), covered the first dec- 
ade of the Communist re- 
gime, offering a number of 
well-selected speeches, arti- 
cles and documents on Chi- 
nese education, as well as a 
highly useful bibliography. 
His monographic  introduc- 
tion, under the title ‘“Educa- 
tion, Indoctrination, and Ide- 
ology in Communist China,” 
provided the needed insight 
and_ interpretation for a 
meaningful use of the an- 
thology. 


The present volume in no 
way duplicates his earlier 
effort. While the 1965 volume 
sought to set the record 
Straight, so to speak, through 
the writings and pronounce- 
ments of the Chinese them- 
selves, Education and Com- 
munism in China is a collec- 
tion of twenty articles by 
foreign observers and schol- 
ars. The authors address 
themselves to some of the 
essential aspects of Chinese 
education from the pre-1949 
days to the time of the Cul- 
tural Revolution. Divided into 
nine sections, the book be- 
gins with a general survey of 
education, followed by sec- 
tions on elementary and sec- 
ondary education, teachers 


and teacher training, higher 
education, spare-time and 
part-time education, ideolog- 
ical education, scientific and 
technological education, in- 
ternational exchanges, and 
finally education and the Cul- 
tural Revolution (the last of 
which Fraser wrote himself). 
As is often the case with 
anthologies, the authors are 
not equal in scholarship or 
reputation, producing a ra- 
ther obvious discrepancy in 
the degree of articulateness 
with which various topics are 
treated. This unevenness in 
coverage and quality should 
not, however, be viewed as a 
reflection on the knowledge- 
ability of the editor; rather; 
it points up the state of ne- 
glect which characterizes the 
crucial field of research on 
Chinese education. 

Beyond this problem, one 
is inclined to feel that the 
study of Chinese education, 
because of the exceedingly 
broad way in which the term 
education has been used and 
understood by the Commu- 
nists, calls for new concep- 
tual and methodological ap- 
proaches different from the 
essentially descriptive and 
institutional approaches that 
were favored by  profes- 
sional educationists in the 
past. Characterized as it is 
by periodic radical change, by 
a leadership that is far from 
stable, by a student body 
with no educational experi- 
ence other than what the 
regime has prescribed, and 
finally by an almost total 
absence of meaningful sta- 
tistical data, contemporary 
Chinese education simply 
does not lend itself to con- 
ventional methods and terms 
of study. 

Hopefully, the state of re- 
search on Chinese education 
will improve. Meantime, Mr. 
Fraser’s selections seem to 
represent some of the best 
available on the subject. The 
editor also appends eleven 
documents comprising Pe- 
king’s major policy  state- 
ments on education since the 
Cultural Revolution, which 
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not only offer clues to future 
developments but also reveal 
some of the areas of tension 
in cultural and educational 
affairs that led to the GPCR— 
the bitterest struggle since 
the Communists’ accession to 
power. 

In compiling and editing 
his second anthology, this 
time with outsiders looking 
in, Professor Fraser has per- 
formed a valuable service 
where it was badly needed. 


Cc. T. Hu 
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Early Struggles 


RICHARD C. THORNTON: 
The Comintern and the 
Chinese Communists, 1928- 
1931. Seattle and London, 
University of Washington 
Press, 1969. 


IN THIS EXCELLENT short 
study, Prof. Richard Thornton 
reexamines the period in 
which Li Li-san was the domi- 
nant figure in the Chinese 
Communist Party. Using 
many previously unavailable 
documents recently located 
in Taipei, Hong Kong, and 
Moscow, supplemented by 
interviews and _ correspond- 
ence with two former leaders 
of the CCP, Chang Kuo-t’ao 
and Yuan Ping-hui, the au- 
thor has illuminated the com- 
plex and dynamic triangular 
relations between the Comin- 
tern, the Chinese Central 
Committee in Shanghai led 
by Li Li-san, and the develop- 
ing soviet areas in South 
China, especially the district 
controlled by Mao Tse-tung. 
The basic thesis of this 
study is that Li Li-san could 
not carry out Comintern pol- 
icy without dangerously weak- 
ening his own position in the 
central leadership of the Chi- 
nese party. At the Sixth Con- 


gress of the CCP, held under 
Comintern direction in Mos- 
cow (June-July 1928), it was 
decided to re-establish the 
shattered party organization 
and to create small soviet 
bases in the countryside, us- 
ing guerrilla units to expand 
the territory under Commu- 
nist control. Mao supported 
and developed this strategy, 
while Li, who feared Mao’s 
political and military power, 
attempted to prevent the 
consolidation and expansion 
of soviet bases under Mao’s 
control. Li was in a dilemma. 
If he worked to increase the 
strength of the Red Army 
before he had consolidated 
his control over its leaders, 
he would be helping to build 
up the political base of Mao 
and other rival party leaders 
who might displace Li in the 
future. On the other hand, if 
he did not give full support 
to the strengthening of the 
Red Army, he would be con- 
travening Comintern policy, 
and sooner or later his de 
facto opposition would be 
discovered and condemned 
by his superiors in Moscow. 
To resolve this dilemma, Li 
attempted to use the Red 
Army that he did not fully 
control to capture an urban 
base that he could control. 
He failed, and his line was 
repudiated both by the Com- 
intern and the leaders of the 
Red Army. 


Li’s covert disobedience 
began shortly after he re- 
turned from Moscow in the 
fall of 1928, when he ordered 
the Chu-Mao army to disperse 
and carry out guerrilla oper- 
ations. Li continued to issue 
similar orders (including one 
order calling for Mao and 
Chu to turn over the com- 
mand of their troops to 
others) until the Comintern, 
during the Chinese Eastern 
Railroad crisis in October 
1929, ordered the CCP to 
strengthen and extend guer- 
rilla warfare both in Man- 
churia and in South China. 
Then Li ordered Mao’s army 
to concentrate its forces, cre- 
ate a real Red Army, and 
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prepare to attack and occupy 
large cities in coordination 
“with the nationwide work- 
ers’, peasants’, and soldiers’ 
struggle to bring closer the 
great revolutionary tide” 
(quoted on p. 105 from a 
central circular of the CCP). 

After the CER crisis ended, 
Li continued to urge this new 
tactic—most specifically in a 
party circular of Feb. 26, 
1930, in which he gave the 
first clear formulation of what 
was soon to be called the “Li 
Li-san line.” Chou En-lai ob- 
jected to the contents of the 
circular and left for Moscow 
to report his misgivings. At 
that point, Prof. Thornton 
suggests, Li began to play a 
double game. He published 
statements of his policy in 
Hung-ch’i (Red Flag), but he 
did not permit their publica- 
tion in party circulars or let- 
ters to the ECCI (the Comin- 
tern Executive Committee) 
until he got his new policy 
accepted at a conference of 
delegates from the soviet 
areas of China in late May 
1930. 

Thus from late February 
until early June, no informa- 
tion on his policy or line 
could reach Moscow through 
regular channels. He was 
assisted in his double game 
by the fact that the Comin- 
tern representatives in Shang- 
hai were discredited right- 
wingers who had been purged 
with Bukharin but then 
had recanted and been sent 
out to China. Li could ignore 
them on the assumption that 
any reports they might send 
to Moscow on Li’s policies 
probably would be disregard- 
ed as the carping criticism of 
disgruntled rightists. 

Although Moscow certainly 
learned of Li’s policies im- 
mediately after the May con- 
ference, the Comintern was 
in no position to force him to 
alter his line or remove him 
for disobedience until his 
policy had failed—afier Mao 
and Chu ordered their army 
to retreat during the second 
attack on Ch’angsha in Sep- 
tember. Although Li’s policy 


was no longer viable after 
that debacle, it took the 
Comintern three more months 
to remove him from power 
and replace him with men 
who would follow Moscow’s 
directives. The men chosen 
by the Comintern in 1931 
were not Mao and Chu, but 
Wang Ming and other stu- 
dents returned from Russia. 
The author’s contention 
that Mao was following, or at- 
tempting to follow, Comin- 
tern policy on guerrilla war- 
fare throughout this period is, 
in the reviewer’s opinion, not 
yet proved. But it is certainly 
possible to give full support 
to Prof. Thornton’s conclusion 
that the Li Li-san line was 
“essentially Li Li-san’s_ en- 
deavor to secure the power 
of undivided leadership in 
his own hands and to prevent 
that power from passing [to] 
Mao Tse-tung” (p. 226). 


John E. Rue 
CoS Si 


Cantonese Style 


EZRA VOGEL: Canton under 
Communism: Programs and 
Politics in a Provincial 
Capital, 1949-1968. 
Cambridge, Mass., Harvard 
University Press, 1969. 


AN UNDERSTANDING of con- 
temporary China would be 
easier to achieve if more 
studies of particular peoples, 
regions, or events in that so- 
ciety were available. Too 
many of our existing second- 
ary sources analyze Commu- 
nist China, its political-eco- 
nomic system and its leaders 
at an unwarranted level of 
generality, either ignoring the 
important problems created 
by the great diversity in con- 
temporary Chinese society, or 
belittling these problems for 
the sake of arriving at some 
relevant generalizations about 


developments in the society 


as a whole. In this respect, 
Ezra Vogel’s new book, con- 
centrating on Canton under 
Communism, is a very wel- 
come addition to existing lit- 
erature on Mainland China. 
Canton and its province of 
Kwangtung do not represent 
the largest or most important 
of the many dissimilar politi- 
cal-economic regions found 
within China’s borders. Based 
on figures that are outdated 
but still presumably indica- 
tive of demographic and eco- 
nomic trends, Kwangtung is 
the sixth-largest province in 
China, with about six percent 
of China’s total population 
(1957); Canton is the sixth- 
largest city, with about two 
percent of the total urban 
population (1953). The larger 
and more important political- 
economic regions are the 
North China Plain, with one- 
third of China’s total popula- 
tion; the Szechwan Basin, 
China’s largest agricultural 


_ province (accountable for 10 


| 


agricultural 


value of China’s 


percent of the total value of 
production in 
1957, vs. six percent for 
Kwangtung); and the Man- 
churian Plain, China’s indus- 
trial heartland (accountable 
for 22 percent of the total 
industrial 


_ production in 1957, vs. less 
_ than five percent for Kwang- 


tung). 

Nonetheless, Canton and 
Kwangtung do have special 
features which recommend 
the area for a considerable 


_ research effort. To the West- 


erner, Canton has served as 
the “front door” to China for 


over a century, and the ma- 
_ jority of overseas Chinese are 
| members of families who 


originally came from Kwang- 


| tung. Now that China has re- 


turned to a period of isola- 
tion, the role of Canton and 
Kwangtung as a link between 


| China and the West has be- 
| come important once again. 


‘China’s semi-annual trade fair 
for Western businessmen is 
held in Canton, while most of 
the refugees who have left 
the country since 1949 are 


from Kwangtung or bordering 
regions. 

Interestingly, T’ao Chu, 
who is perhaps the least well- 
known of China’s leaders dur- 
ing the last two decades, rose 
to power while serving in 
various Capacities in Kwang- 
tung. He arrived in that prov- 
ince in early 1952 with “the 
blessings of the central au- 
thorities” (p. 116) to give 
corrective guidance to the 
land reform campaign. After 
serving as First Secretary of 
the party in Kwangtung and 
then Secretary of the Central- 
South Bureau, T’ao eventually 
was Called to Peking to be- 
come “the — fourth-ranking 
man in all of China” (p. 325). 
Too much of an organization- 
man to be a real Maoist, T’ao 
could not escape his inevita- 
ble fall and was named a 
“counterrevolutionary double- 
dealer” in January of 1967. 

Vogel’s description of how 
the land reform campaign in 
Kwangtung was utilized to re- 
place the local or regionally- 
Oriented cadres with leaders 
representing the central au- 
thority is one of the particu- 
larly illuminating sections of 
Canton under Communism. 
Another informative section 
discusses and analyzes the 
impact of the Cultural Revo- 
lution on Kwangtung. 

In describing events in 
Kwangtung, the author makes 
a particular effort to de-em- 
phasize what is unique about 
the particular area and to 
stress what is typical of all 
China. In reading Canton 
under Communism, one is in 
fact struck by how little dif- 
ference there is between the 
portrayal of news in Jen-min 
Jih-pao (Peking’s daily news- 
paper) and what Vogel has 
gleaned from WNan-fang Jih- 
pao (Canton’s daily news- 
paper). At the same time, 
Vogel’s description and inter- 
pretation of events is both 
original and informative, pro- 
viding worthwhile reading on 
China under communism. 


Robert F. Dernberger 
ERATE RE 
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Mysterious 
Occident 


YUAN-LI WU: As Peking Sees 
Us. Stanford, Calif., Hoover 
Institution Press, 1969. 


THIS HOOVER INSTITUTION 
monograph is a useful com- 
plement to Robin A. Reming- 
ton’s earlier MIT monograph, 
Revolutionary Role of the 
Afro-American, which dealt 
with the comparative ap- 
proaches of China and the 
USSR to the black revolution 
in’ America.t Yuan-li Wu’s 
work focuses more explicitly 
on the Chinese response in 
the 1963-69 period, attempt- 
ing to uncover the origins of 
Peking’s interest in the Amer- 
ican domestic situation and 
to analyze Chinese tactical 
efforts to exploit it to political 
advantage in Indochina. 

Mr. Wu develops the thesis 
—validly, | believe—that the 
conflict in Vietnam has dem- 
onstrated to the Communist 
leadership that one of the 
countermeasures it can use 
to offset American military 
superiority in Asia is to en- 
courage domestic American 
propaganda against US inter- 
vention. By the same token, 
the author points out that it 
is logical for Peking to en- 
courage domestic revolution 
—including racial revolution 
—=in the United States, not 
as a matter of ideological 
conviction but as part of the 
defensive strategy to defuse 
US military pressure. 

Relying on a range of evi- 
dence of Peking’s propaganda 
aims and activities, Dr. Wu 
concludes that Americans 
must beware of a “conspira- 
torial element” in the civil 
rights revolution and avoid 


1 Revolutionary Role of 
the Afro-American: An Analysis 
of Sino-Soviet Polemics on the 
Historical Importance of the 
American Negro, Cambridge, 
Mass., MIT Center for 
International Studies, 1968. 


“solutions that might other- 
wise be quite innocent. . . 
[but] might very well create 
situations that could, and 
probably would, be exploited 
by militant extremists, abet- 
ted by one or more foreign 
powers’’—by which solutions 
| understand him to be refer- 
ring, in the first instance, to 
a separatist black state. 
While many analysts would 
agree with such conclusions, 
one must question the au- 
thor’s rigorous effort to relate 
Peking’s current propaganda 
effort to Sun Tzu or to Mao’s 
“neople’s war” strategy. In 
the period of more than 50 
years since the Russian Revo- 
lution, the Comintern itself, 
several of its affiliates, and 
various national Communist 
parties have attempted to ex- 
ploit the American racial sit- 
uation—presumably without 
much knowledge of either 
Sun or Mao. As early as 1924, 
while a student at Moscow’s 
University of the Toilers of 
the East, Ho Chi Minh was 
publishing articles urging 
blacks to revolt in America. 
In the same decade the 
Fourth Congress of the Red 
International of Trade Unions 
established a Negro Bureau, 
with George Padmore as its 
chairman, for much the same 
purpose. In short, the condi- 
tion of the black minority in 
the US has always been rec- 
ognized as one of the weak 
links in the American chain 
of defense—just as the Soviet 
nationalities problem has 
been propagandized in the 
West and, more recently, by 
the Chinese as well. 
Similarly, the current dis- 
position of Eldridge Cleaver 
and other Black Panther of- 
ficers to describe the black 
community in America as a 
“colony” need not be laid to 
Mao’s inspiration. The term 
was first used at the Sixth 
Comintern Congress in 1928 
by the American delegate 
John Pepper; five years later 
a Soviet work by A. Amo, en- 
titled Negro Workers in the 
United States, even laid out 
a county-by-county outline of 
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an independent Black Repub- 
lic which, it was argued, 
should be established by this 
“colony.” ? 

A historic perspective of 
Communist efforts to exacer- 
bate the racial situation in 
America is necessary in gaug- 
ing the proper response to 
current Communist tactics— 
whether of Chinese, Soviet or 
other origin. (Such a perspec- 
tive also suggests that the 
only real solution to the race 
issue lies in removing the 
conditions which for so long 


have poisoned black-white 
relations in the United 
States.) 


Dr. Wu provides a useful 
36-page appendix that in- 
cludes the text of Mao’s 1963 
and 1968 statements on the 
Afro-American struggle, as 
well as several key commen- 
taries of the New China News 
Agency. 


William J. Parente 
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China’s New Left 


KLAUS MEHNERT: Peking 
and the New Left: At Home 
and Abroad. Berkeley, 
University of California 
Press, 1969. 


THIS WORK FOCUSES on the 
relationship between the “ul- 
tra left” factions of the Red 
Guards and the central lead- 
ership in Peking, or putative 
cliques within that leadership, 
in the years 1967-68. The 
study was produced by Berk- 
eley’s Center for Chinese 
Studies as the fourth in its 
series of China Research 
Monographs. It consists of an 
uneven, often flippant, 60- 
odd-page essay by Pekingol- 
ogist (also Kremlinologist) 


LL 


2 Moscow, Partiinoe 
Izdate/stvo, 1933. 


Klaus Mehnert, and of approx- 
imately 80 pages of docu- 
ments—nearly all of which 
were previously available in 
English, not infrequently in 
more than one translation. 


The high point of the vol- 
ume, as Professor Mehnert 
recognizes, is one of the re- 
published documents — the 
incisive essay entitled ‘“Whi- 
ther China,” purportedly writ- 
ten in January 1968 by mem- 
bers of the “ultra left”” Hunan 
Provincial Proletarian Revolu- 
tionary Great Alliance Com- 
mittee, abbreviated in Chi- 
nese as Sheng-wu-lien. This 
essay, whether or not au- 
thentic—and its authenticity 
is neither clearly established 
nor even seriously argued by 
Professor Mehnert—provides 
an extremely stimulating, 
self-assertedly Maoist, “ultra 
left” critique of the “new es- 
tablishment” emerging in 
1967, especially of the Revo- 
lutionary Committees and the 
armed forces. An analysis in 
detail of the document, of its 
ancestry in Chinese and 
Western thought and politics, 
and—assuming its authentic- 
ity for the sake of argument 
—of the particular context in 
Hunan which fostered its pro- 
duction would have been very 
valuable. Unfortunately, such 
an analysis is not adequately 
provided. Instead, the author 
spends most of his essay 
dealing with the relatively 
better-known national devel- 
opments that produced the 
“ultra left” and with Peking’s 
reactions to the challenge. 

Nevertheless, Mehnert’s es- 
Say begins rather well with a 
brief section on WHunan’s 
“ultra left.” But from that 
promising beginning, it be- 
comes less consistently well 
Organized and less consist- 
ently insightful, with the de- 
cline in quality paralleling 
somewhat the decline in sub- 
stantive content of the ac- 
cCompanying documents. 
Moreover, the essay is_ in- 
Creasingly marred by self- 
indulgent excursions into ir- 
relevance, insignificance and 
gratuitous ridicule. Why, for 


ye 


example, spend two pages 
(pp. 43-44) ridiculing the 
mango incident of August 
1968, when, whatever its 
trimmings, the  incident’s 
meaning was Clear: ‘The en- 
tire country took Mao’s 
mango gift as clear proof of 
his approval of the worker 
teams” (p. 44)? How can the 
inclusion in the essay of 
most of the subsection en- 
titled “Mass Enthusiasm over 
a Piano” be justified? And 
the sub-section entitled “The 
Fifteen Girls and the Peanut 
Piles”? And is it not over- 
much, even for a Pekingolo- 
gist, to refer to Chiang 
Ch’ing as “God's Wife’? 

There are other serious de- 
fects in this monograph as 
well. First, the information 
provided on the only groups 
specifically referred to as the 
“ultra left”—the Sheng-wu- 
lien group and the “May 16 
Corps’”—is scant, to say the 
least, being largely confined 
to the Sheng-wu-lien docu- 
ments themselves; to an arti- 
cle from a tabloid of a Red 
Guard organization described 
as “bitterly hostile” to Sheng- 
wu-lien; and to the unsyste- 
matic, generally uninforma- 
tive criticisms of the “ultra 
left” by several high officials, 
at least one of whom (K’ang 
Sheng) does not claim to 
know much about the Sheng- 
wu-lien group. And if the ma- 
terial on Sheng-wu-lien is 
thin, that on “The May 16 
Corps” is virtually non-exist- 
ent. 

Second, because Professor 
Mehnert does not begin to 
define what he means by the 
term “new left” until the next 
to the last section of his essay 
—and does not offer until the 
final pages of the essay a 
fuller description of the char- 
acteristics he ascribes to the 
new left—the reader is left 
confused for most of the es- 
Say as to whether the term 
applies generally to the Red 
Guards or exclusively to the 
“ultra left.” It appears from 
his discussion on pages 61 
and 70-71 that Mr. Mehnert 
would limit application of the 


term to the “ultra left,” for 
he declares that the Red 
Guards in 1966 lacked “spon- 
taneity . . . an indispensable 
element of the new left.” But 
what of the Red Guards in 
1967? Did they lack spon- 
taneity? If one looks back to 
an earlier section of the essay 
to find the answer, one is 
only further confused: the 
Red Guards during the period 
from August 1966 to August 
1967 are described as hav- 
ing “spontaneous . . . enthu- 
siasm” and a “real . . . en- 
thusiasm and_ revolutionary 
dynamism” (p. 56). 
Assuming, however, that 
Mr. Mehnert might be justi- 
fied in restricting application 
of the term to the “ultra left,” 
an evaluation of the signifi- 
cance of the new left in 
China then requires a fairly 
careful determination of the 
period of the “ultra left’s” or- 
ganized existence. Mehnert 
maintains that “there was no 
new left in China when the 
Cultural Revolution was 
started,” but that “there is 
One there today. Or at least 
. . . there was one in 1968” 
(p. 71). On the basis of the 
evidence offered in this vol- 
lume, however, it seems more 
judicious to date the exist- 
ence of Sheng-wu-lien and the 
“May 16 Corps” from August 
1967 through February 1968. 
The evidence adduced for the 
continued existence of the 
“ultra left” organizations after 
that date seems to be quite 
tenuous, consisting largely of 
inferences drawn from amor- 
phous attacks on “the left,” 
on “anarchists,” and the like. 
Third, in the final analysis, 
Professor Mehnert tells us too 
little about the nature of the 
“ultra left” organizations. 
Were members of such or- 
ganizations, for example, 
based almost entirely in the 
cities, as is implied on page 
47? What did these organiza- 
tions actually do? How large 
were the numbers of the 
“ultra left’? What were the 
class backgrounds of its 
members? Did it have local 
allies? While such questions, 


at best, are exceedingly dif- 
ficult to answer, it also is dif- 
ficult to see how one can 
write meaningfully about a 
group when so many critical 
questions remain unanswered 
—and even unasked. 

As a whole the monograph 
left this reviewer intellectu- 
ally provoked and unsatisfied. 
Even if it were true, as as- 
serted in the foreword by the 
chairman of Berkeley’s Cen- 
ter for Chinese Studies, that 
“the need for and accom- 
plishments of . . . Pekingol- 
ogy are acknowledged by all 
who have attempted to study 


still at least an open question 
whether Pekingology is suited 
to the study of all kinds of 
problems. Judging by Peking 
and the New Left, the review- 
er can only conclude that 
Pekingology —— characterized 
generally by its short-term 
perspectives, frequently 
mocking tone, limited data 
base, and focus on personal- 
ities and factions, particular- 
ly within the elite—does not 
lend itself well to serious 
analysis of such topics as the 
new left in China. 


Richard M. Pfeffer 
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in Perspective 


ROBERT A. SCALAPINO: 
The Japanese Communist 
Movement: 1920-1966. 
Berkeley, University of 
California Press. 1967. 


THIS WORK IS THE BEST and 
most comprehensive study of 
Japanese communism writ- 
ten to date. It avoids most of 
the meaningless jargon which 
so often clutters the pages 
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paring the book, Prof. Scala- 
pino has incorporated mate- 
rial gleaned from his own 
interviews with Asian poli- 
ticians over a decade or 
more, and his other sources, 
as reflected in the footnotes, 
are excellent and diversified. 

After briefly surveying the 
pre-World War II legacy of 
the Japanese movement, Mr. 
Scalapino concentrates on its 
course and fortunes during 
the postwar period. He de- 
votes particular attention to 
the conflict between the 
Communists’ need to devel- 
op a mass base in Japan and 


Communist societies,” it is 
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Book Reviews 


subordination to foreign ele- 
ments, and he traces in de- 
tail the shifting position of 
the Japanese Communist 
Party from that of a Soviet 
dependency to that of a 
Chinese tool and finally to 
one of “autonomy” and “in- 
dependence.” 

This tortuous path inevi- 
tably spawned factions and 
even splits in the party’s 
ranks. Some members, after 
all, had studied in the USSR, 
and some had studied and 
worked in China. Hence, they 
tended to identify with either 
Moscow or Peking. Prof. 
Scalapino goes into these 
divergences at length. 

He likewise examines the 
interaction between the CPJ 
and the Japan Socialist Party 
in depth. As a Marxist party 
of visibly independent stat- 
ure, the JSP has enjoyed a 
popular appeal far beyond 
that which the CPJ could 
boast, and relations with the 
JSP have therefore stood at 
the heart of the CPJ’s in- 
terna! strategy. Also brought 
into the picture are the re- 
lationships of the Commu- 
nists and the Socialists to 
Sohyo, Japan’s large and in- 


fluential left-wing labor or- 
ganization. 

The author winds up his 
discussion with an estimate 
of the strengths and weak- 
nesses of the party as of 
1966 and an appraisal of 
the prospects and problems 
confronting it. He concludes: 


In the absence of some dra- 
matic change in the world 
balance of power or collapse 
of the domestic economy, 
any immediate influence of 
the Japanese Communist 
Party is strongly dependent 
on the reestablishment of a 
broad united front on the 
left—a fact that even the 
most dogmatic party theor- 
ists are forced to admit. 


Sophisticated analysis and 
insights abound in the vol- 
ume. For example, Mr. Scala- 
pino attributes the growing 
influence of the Chinese Com- 
munist Party on the CPJ be- 
tween 1950 and 1965 to 
three fundamental factors. 
First, most Japanese Com- 
munists felt that they could 
understand their Chinese 
comrades, whereas the Rus- 
sians frequently seemed bu- 


reaucratic, highhanded, for- 
eign, and aloof. Second, the 
Chinese gave direct aid and 
assistance to the CPJ, not 
the least of which was wel- 
coming a large number of 
party leaders who sought 
refuge in Communist China. 
(The author might have noted 
too that several influential 
CPJ leaders—the so-called 
Yenan group—had earlier 
worked with Mao Tse-tung 
in North China.) Third, and 
most important, Mr. Scala- 
pino states that “the Jap- 
anese Communists, in com- 
pany with a number of other 
Asian comrades, found them- 
selves increasingly opposed 
to both Soviet policies and 
to Soviet methods of opera- 
tion.” 

Not everything in the work 
is beyond challenge. One in- 
stance will suffice for illus- 
tration. As of November 
1964, the CPJ claimed 100,- 
000 party members, nearly 
200,000 Akahata daily sub- 
scribers, and some 600,000 
Sunday edition subscribers. 
By October 1966, the figures 
had jumped to 270,000, to 
326,000, and to 1,180,000, 
respectively. The author 


ascribes this — substantial 


growth to intensified organi- | 


zational activities and main- 
tains: “There is absolutely no 
indication that it was the re- 
sult of party policies on sub- 
stantive issues or a product 
of general conditions in 
Japan and the world.” | must 
respectfully disagree, for | 
believe that the rise in 
strength came about because 
of both organizational zeal 
and vital issues at home and 
abroad. Certainly, the party 
was able to exploit to its ad- 
vantage the United States’ in- 
volvement in Vietnam and to 
link this specific issue to the 
Communists’ favorite propa- 
ganda ploy—“peace.” 


On balance, however, what 
little there is to criticize fades 
in the light of the book’s over- 
all excellence. More contri- 
butions of its caliber would 
greatly assist students in uni- 
versities as well as govern- 
ment analysts in their efforts 


to grasp the difficulties and | 


opportunities facing Commu- 


nist movements in diverse na- | 


tional settings. 


Rodger Swearingen 
Bae Desa d omens nent 


Correspondence 


Bulgaria-Two Views 


TO THE EDITORS: At the risk 
of sounding hypersensitive, 
| must take up some remarks 
about my book, Bulgaria 
under Communist Rule, made 
by Professor R. V. Burks 
in your November-December 
1970 issue. Mr. Burks had, 
of course, to be brief. But 
even allowing for this, | can- 
not help thinking that his 
generalizations were rather 
too simplistic and that, in 
the course of presenting his 
own points, he was a little 
less than accurate in reflect- 
ing my own. And since he 
found my English “felicitous” 
and comforted me on “‘pack- 


aging -(Bulgaria) so attrac- 


say that (at 


tively,” | assume he under- 
stood what my points were. 

| hope that | do not mis- 
represent Mr. Burks when | 
least in his 
review) he assumes a mono- 
lithic Bulgarian regime. He 
makes no mention whatever 
of the disunity in the Bul- 
garian leadership from the 
death of Stalin to 1965, 
which is the main political 
theme in my book. Does he 
deny this disunity? | don’t 


think that anyone with even 
a passing knowledge of Bul- 


garian developments can 
deny it—and Professor Burks 
surely has much more than 
a passing knowledge. The 
sentiments he attributes to 
the “Bulgarian regime”—/.e., 
a romantic, revolutionary 
attitude that was anti-Khrush- 
chev and was, in part, at 
times and for various rea- 


sons, sympathetic to China 


—were those of a large ele- 
ment in the Bulgarian Com- 
munist Party. After 1954, 
this element steadily lost 
ground to the Zhivkov fac- 
tion, whose power was at 


first only nominal but then 
became increasingly — real. 
And it became increasingly 
real because Zhivkov leaned 
so heavily first on Khrushchev 
(Mr. Burks can surely not 
deny this) and later on 
Brezhnev. For about the last 
five years, the Bulgarian 
regime has been much more 
united than ever before, 
because Zhivkov has con- 
solidated his mastery and 
perhaps also because his 
erstwhile opposition — finds 
Brezhnev much less unpalat- 
able than the unpredictable 
Khrushchev. 

The anti-Khrushchev feel- 
ing and the fascination with 
China were certainly there, 
and | spend a lot of time 
talking about them in my 
book—although one would 
not think so from. Mr. Burks’ 
remarks. But to attribute this 
“deviation” to the “regime” 
is to make a most compli- 
cated situation almost breath- 
taking in its simplicity. 

So much for what | con- 
sider to be our general point 
of disagreement. Now for a 
few smaller points: 

1) The Bulgarian Great 
Leap Forward. There is much 
in this episode which | don’t 
understand, but Mr. Burks’ 
assurance leaves me doubt- 
ful. It was perhaps inspired 
by the Chervenkovites, who 
were anti-Khrushchev, but it 
was appropriated by Zhivkov, 
who gave his name to the 
famous Theses. However, 
there is no evidence what- 
soever of Zhivkov’s_ rela- 
tions with Khrushchev being 
strained during 1959 and 
1960. (What the Soviets did 
object to was the bizarre 
rumblings at the end of 
1958, when it seemed that 
some Bulgarians were ac- 
cepting Chinese ideological 
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pretensions about the com- 
munes.) And by the way, | 
did not say that the Great 
Leap Forward was something 


the Bulgarians “inexplicably |. 


failed to clear 
Moscow.” 

2) Kremikovtsi: The plans 
for this were laid long before 
the failure of the Great Leap 
Forward, and the Soviets 
assisted right from the start. 
The project was conceived 
on this assumption. 

3) Did the Royal Bulgarian 
Army “prevent” the BCP 
from organizing resistance in 
Macedonia before 1944? The 
Yugoslavs considered this a 
BCP excuse. So do I. 

4) Of course, Bulgaria 
wants Macedonia back. | did 
not say that this “aspiration” 
was “a reflection of the com- 
peting interests of the Soviet 
camp and Macedonia.” What 
| did say was that the “heat 
of the Macedonian dispute 
between Bulgaria and Yugo- 
slavia was usually a good 
indication of relations be- 
tween Yugoslavia and the 
Soviet bloc as a whole.” This 
is, surely, quite different. 

| hope that Mr. Burks will 
one day expand on the ideas 
he has put forward on Bul- 
garia, untrammeled by the 
confines of space and the 
obligation of reviewing some- 
body else’s book. It would 
make interesting reading. 


fully with 


J. F. BROWN 
Radio Free Europe 
Munich, Germany 


PROF. BURKS REPLIES: | 
am very sorry indeed if | 
was unfair to Mr. Brown in 
my review of his very able 
book, Bulgaria under Com- 
munist Rule, and | do appre- 
ciate his kindness in pointing 


out that | was working against 
a limitation of space. Perhaps 
what follows will make my 
meaning clearer. 

The issue which divides 
Mr. Brown and me is not 
that of factional conflict, for 
on the one hand | regard 
such conflict as the process 
by which any Communist 
regime resolves major issues 
of policy, and on the other 
| would deny Mr. Brown’s 
assertion that substantial 
unity has been restored to 
the Bulgarian CP in the last 
five years. During these years 
a promising economic reform 
has been de facto reversed 
after heavy infighting, and 
we now witness a new flight 
into the never-never land of 
left-wing oppositionism in the 
rapid formation of huge agri- 
cultural-industrial complexes. 
These, to me at any rate, 
smell of Chinese communes; 
they run to 38,700 hectares, 
as compared to a maximum 
of 10,000 hectares in the 
Great Leap amalgamations of 
1958. 

Rather, the issue between 
Mr. Brown and me is the 
nature of the Bulgarian re- 
gime: whether it is, as he 
maintained, only a pale and 
subservient, if somewhat 
troubled, reflection of its 
Soviet parent; or whether, as 
| believe, it is instead based 
on substantial strength of its 
own, conditioned by circum- 
stances and interests which 
sometimes run parallel, at 
other times contrary, to those 
of the USSR. My contention 
is that the data so elegantly 
marshaled by Mr. Brown will 
support my interpretation at 
least as well as they support 
his. 

Thus | raise the question 
whether in 1958 and 1959 
there did not exist serious 


danger that the Bulgarian 
regime would follow Albania 
into the Chinese orbit. That 
the deviation was “perhaps 
inspired by the Chervenkov- 
ites” seems to me an overly 
cautious statement, to say 
the least. The Great Leap was 
not formally initiated until 
immediately after Chervenkov 
returned from a_ visit to 
China. Mr. Brown does not 
appear to think such a trip 
remarkable for a _ Stalinist 
leader recently downgraded 
by Khrushchev, even though 
by 1958 the quarrel between 
Moscow and Peking was 
probably irreconcilable. Nor 
does Mr. Brown advert to the 
Chinese Great Leap as in 
part a condemnation of the 
Soviet leadership for its re- 
fusal to provide the Chinese 
with the all-out assistance 
needed for the rapid indus- 
trialization of their country. 
While it is true that Party 
Secretary Zhivkov officially 
fathered the Bulgarian ver- 
sion, it could be argued that, 
in the circumstances, he had 
little choice. In any case it 
seems to me a gross mis- 
interpretation to write off the 
question of whether Great 
Leaps were good for building 
communism or only good for 
constructing socialism as 
“bizarre rumblings.” The is- 
sue was major to the Sino- 
Soviet negotiations, and if the 
Chinese withdrew to the posi- 
tion that they were only 
achieving socialism, the Rus- 
sians summoned the Extraor- 
dinary 21st Party Congress 
so that Khrushchev could 
formally announce that all 
socialist regimes would reach 
the Elysian Fields of com- 
munism at approximately the 
same time. The fact that in 
Sofia it was Chervenkov him- 
self who publicly made this 
fundamental correction is at 
least one indication that it 
was he, and not Zhivkov, who 
was in charge of the Bul- 
garian version of the Leap. 
Indeed, Mr. Brown spends a 
great many pages describing 
the difficulties which Khrush- 


chev and Zhivkov encoun- 
tered, subsequent to the fail- 
ure of the Leap, in finally 
(in 1962) removing Cher- 
venkov and his associates 
from public life. And if Mr. 
Brown did not assert that the 
Great Leap was something 
the Bulgarians “inexplicably 
failed to clear fully with 
Moscow,” he most assuredly 
did say, on pp. 267-68: 
“There can be little doubt 
that, in part, this was an 
initiative on which Moscow 
was not fully consulted. The 
original enthusiasm for the 
communes, soon to evaporate 
under Moscow’s frown, seems 
to confirm that in the latter 
part of 1958 Sofia was pre- 
pared to take _ initiatives 
without first consulting the 
Soviet Union, but immedi- 
ately abandoned them when 
the Soviets’ displeasure be- 
came known.” 

On the score of Kremi- 
kovtsi, Bulgaria under Com- 
munist Rule adduces no evi- 
dence that the Soviets had 
assumed any responsibility 
for this project prior to 1960. 
Mr. Brown argues cogently 
that the project envisioned 
by Sofia could only produce 
an enormous white elephant, 
but he does not think it odd 
that the bulk of the ma- 
chinery for the new combine 
was provided by the USSR, 
despite Moscow’s open and 
increasing opposition to au- 
tarkic policies among Com- 
econ members, and despite 
its refusal to give the 
Romanians any help whatso- 
ever with an analogous enter- 
prise at Galati. Yet the para- 
dox cries out for explanation. 
Could not, for example, 
Kremikovtsi be conceived of 
as a huge Soviet bribe in 
support of Zhivkov and as a 
massive subsidy of a con- 
tinuing pro-Soviet orientation 
on the part of the Bulgarian 
CP? Did not Kremikovtsi 
prove that if the Russians 
refused to go all out in sup- 
port of Chinese industrializa- 
tion, they were more gener- 
ous with the Bulgarians? And 
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is it not remarkable that 
Kremikovtsi turned out to be 
the single most 
element in a new Twenty- 
Year Plan put forward in 
1962, and that the goals of 
this Plan bear a_ striking 
family resemblance to those 
of the Great Leap? For his 
part, however, Mr. Brown 
puts Kremikovtsi down to the 
ingrained autarkic mentality 
of the East European leaders. 
Indeed! But | do not insist 
on my hypothesis; | only in- 
sist that it will fit Mr. Brown’s 
facts at least as well as does 
his own. 

| did not assert that the 
Royal Bulgarian Army _ pre- 
vented the Bulgarian Com- 
munists from organizing re- 
sistance in Yugoslav Mace- 
donia before 1944; rather, 
| attempted to make clear 
that Bulgarian occupation of 
this territory, together with 
the promise of ultimate an- 
nexation, caused the Mace- 
donian comrades to secede 
from the Yugoslav party and 
join the Bulgarian, all the 
while collaborating with the 
occupying authorities. Nor 
did | speak of the “competing 
interests of the Soviet camp 
and Macedonia,” but rather 
of the “competing interests 
of the Soviet camp and Yugo- 
Slavia.” Again the real dif- 
ference between us _ lies 
elsewhere. | think the Mace- 
donian issue a major source 
of strength for the regime, 
one which it deliberately 
manipulates to bolster its 
own position. Mr. Brown con- 
siders it an unfortunate 
obstacle to a closer associa- 
tion of Bulgaria with revision- 
ist Yugoslavia, and therefore 
to the development of a more 
civilized life in Bulgaria. 

Finally, Mr. Brown pro- 
poses that | undertake a 
longer exposition of my 
position. | suggest rather that 
he glance at my “Die Aus- 
wirkungen des _ sowjetisch- 
chinesischen Konflikts auf die 
kommunistischen Parteien in 
Suedosteuropa,” Osteuropa 
(Stuggart), June 1965. | trust 
he will find it interesting. 


important | 


Corrections 
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DITORS: In my | 


ai) 
i 


TO. THE 
article “‘Czechoslovakia: The 

Return to ‘Normalcy,’” pub- | 
lished in the November- | 
December 1970 issue of | 
Problems of Communism, | 

listed the writer Josef — 


Skvorecky among the authors 


expelled from the Communist | 
Party of Czechoslovakia. As } 


Mr. Skvorecky has since in- 
formed me that he never was 
a member of the CPCS, | am 


writing to correct this regret- ; 


table error. 


EDWARD TABORSKY 


Professor of Government | 
University of Texas — 
Austin, Texas | 


TO THE EDITORS: Unfortun- | 
ately, due to a typographical | 


error, several words were 


omitted from my letter pub- | 


lished 


October 1970 issue, with the 
result that a part of, what I | 


had to say became unin- 
telligible. 


With the words “the de- 


“mands of rule and” properly 


inserted, the relevant sen- 
tence reads: “If we must seek 
a comprehensive framework 
for understanding Chinese 
politics today, | suggest that 
of revolutionary rule—which 


postulates that the demands — 


of rule and the demands of 
revolution in China must both 
be satisfied, simultaneously 
or sequentially in cycles.” 
As | referred your readers 


to my “Revolution and Rule: 


Where 
Here?,” Bulletin of Con- 
cerned Asian Schoiars (April- 
July 1970), where | have 
begun to develop this idea, 


do We go From j; 


in your September- | 


| would like them to be as- | 


sured that there may be 
more to the concept than 
one might gather from the 
garbled sentence. 


RICHARD M. PFEFFER | 


Assistant Professor 
Johns Hopkins University 
Baltimore, Md. 
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Prague’s Spring: 


Roots and Reasons 


EDITORS’ NOTE: The developments that led to the brief Czechoslovak 
“liberalization” in the spring of 1968 and the subsequent Soviet invasion in August 
of that year are still in need of explanation. Lacking are answers to two basic 
questions: Why did the Czechoslovaks, once the most dependable of Soviet allies, 
embark on what turned out to be a collision course with Russian power? 

And how did the Czechoslovaks set about establishing their policies and programs 
while dominated by the Soviets? In supplying an answer to the first question, 

Mr. Sik, himself a leading participant in the liberalization movement, analyzes 

the intolerable burden placed on Czechoslovakia’s economy by the imposition of a 
Soviet-type command system during the years 1950-65. Addressing herself to 

the second question, Miss Golan describes the Czechoslovaks’ response, 

which took the form of a methodical and thorough preparation for the establishment 
of economic and political democracy within the framework of socialism. Tragically, 
the Soviet intervention forestalled that possibility for the foreseeable future. 


The Economic Impact of Stalinism 


By Ota Sik 


to be the sole exemplar and champion of a uni- 
versal socialist evolution, has, in fact, become 
the most formidable obstacle to any advance toward 
a progressive and humane socialism. Those who 


| t is ironic that Soviet communism, which claims 
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might be potential adherents to socialism, particular- 
ly in developed capitalist states, must recoil with 
horror at the thought of socialism in its Soviet vari- 
ant being established in their countries. They must 
surely be appalled by even the remote prospect of 
living under a Stalinist type of socialism character- 
ized by an undemocratic political system; the sub- 
jugation of individuals to an all-powerful bureauc- 
racy; the repression of criticism, discussion and 
new ideas; and a rigidly centralized system of state 
planning and administration of the economy, prone 
to weakness in the areas of technological develop- 
ment and foreign trade, and unable to satisfy con- 
sumer demands for goods and services. Refusing 
to grasp these realities, the present Soviet rulers 
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persist in branding every critic of Soviet society as 
“antisocialist’” and in perpetuating the Stalinist 
apotheosis of a Soviet-type “socialism” which brooks 
no rival. 

Yet even more than the ideological enshrinement 
of Stalinist “socialism,” it is the political practice of 
the Soviet rulers which repels potential socialist 
forces. The USSR has repeatedly seen fit to impose 
its model—invested with the authority of a moral 
absolute—by brute force on countries held in 
political subjugation, in total disregard of the indi- 
vidual peculiarities of those countries. In so doing, 
the Soviet rulers have discredited socialism among 
large numbers of people who have felt that, to be 
acceptable, socialism must be indivisibly connected 
with the historical development of a given country, 
its progressive democratic traditions, its economic 
level, and its wealth of indigenous customs, culture 
and ideas. 

The forceful intervention in 1968 against the 
emerging Czechoslovak model of a democratic and 
humane socialism was only the most recent and 
most flagrant example of such Soviet power plays. 
lt marked the second time that the Soviet Union 
has interfered with the socialist development of 
Czechoslovakia by eliminating from power those 
progressive Czechoslovak Communists who had the 
courage to develop a socialist system in forms 
adapted to the specific conditions of Czechoslovakia 
and approved by her people—i.e., a socialist sys- 
tem deviating from the Soviet model. As in the 
1950’s, the Communist leaders thus cast aside on 
Soviet orders are relentlessly accused of every 
imaginable antisocialist sin and denounced as ene- 
mies of socialism. Once again such leaders have 
been replaced by men who are totally subservient to 
Moscow and who are ready to reimpose a Stalinist 
centralized bureaucratic system on Czechoslovakia. 

While the outrage of the recent Soviet action is 
much fresher in the reader’s memory, it is to the 
imposition of a Stalinist system on Czechoslovakia 
in the early 1950’s—an occurrence with equally 
devastating consequences for Czechoslovak internal 
developments—that | shall now turn. The tragedy 
of these earlier events was particularly stark in light 
of the fact that at the time Stalinism was forced 
upon it, Czechoslovak society was far more advanced 
than the Soviet “model” in terms of democratic 
traditions, level and composition of foreign trade, 
sophistication of industrial production, modern man- 
agement experience, and standard of living. 

Prior to World War II, Czechoslovakia was already 
a highly developed country, with industry accounting 


MODEL BUILDING 


In mid-August 1968 Czechoslovakia stood on the 
threshold of a bloody counterrevolution and civil war. 
. . . What was intended in Czechoslovakia in 1968 was 
the overthrow of the political power of socialism. . . 

Even before January 1968, the rightist-opportunists 
and revisionists were attacking everything that formed 


the content of our socialist life. . . . They wanted to 
write off, in what was called a “creative way,” every- 
thing that has been created by the Soviet people in 
the past 50 years under the leadership of the CPSU 
. . . Land they] reached as far as the need to draw up 
a new, specifically Czechoslovak model of socialism. 
(Emphasis added.) 


—From speech of CPCS Presidium member Vasil 
Bilak, Radio Prague, Nov. 5, 1970. 


for more than half the national income. However, 
like most small industrial nations, prewar Czecho- 
Slovakia was dependent on imports for the major 
portion of its raw materials and therefore had to 
seek to export a large portion of its industrial output. 
This dependence on foreign markets caused serious 
structural problems for the Czechoslovak economy— 
e.g., overemphasis on the production of certain 
heavy industrial lines—and thus a search had 
already begun for a concept of development that 
would ensure an expansion of Czechoslovak imports 
and exports and at the same time provide for growth 
in national income. 


Positive Postwar Trends 


The search for means to integrate the Czecho- 
slovak economy more successfully into world trade 
grew more intense after World War Il, although in 
a changed set of internal and external economic 
conditions. During and after the war, industry’s 
share in Czechoslovakia’s social product [roughly 
equivalent to gross national product—Ed.] continued 
to rise, reaching 61.7 percent by 1948." It was 
essential to devise a structure of industrial produc- 
tion that would enable Czechoslovakia to make 
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1 Analysis of Economic Development and Prices in 1968, 
government proposal, Prague, 1968, p. 33. This analysis, prepared by 
a government commission responsible to the author (in his 
function as Vice-Premier of the CSSR) was widely circulated among 
Czechoslovak government officials and economists just prior to 
the Soviet invasion. There has been no official publication of 
the study in Czechoslovakia. 
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optimal use of its national labor force, its intellec- 
tual capacities and experience, its technological and 
productive potential, and its domestic raw material 
resources, in order to expand its exports and thereby 
be able to import those raw materials not available 
domestically. One distinct possibility was to expand 
the production and export of machinery. Machinery 
production had increased during the war, but in 
occupied Czechoslovakia the output was concen- 
trated in armaments and heavy machinery. In the 
immediate postwar period, Czechoslovakia moved 
toward the production of precision and light ma- 
chinery, appliances and electronic products, as well 
as chemicals, ceramics, and construction materials. 
Exports of these new products to traditional Western 
markets were to be complemented on a mounting 
scale by exports to new East European markets. The 
latter policy was motivated by the hope of increasing 
Overall exports and by the necessity of securing raw 
materials for domestic production of consumer 
goods and machines. 

As important as economic factors in determining 
the development of any economy are the political 
institutions and objectives of the given society. In 
the early postwar period (1945-48) Czechoslovak 
developments in this area were promising. Hand-in- 
hand with profound modifications in property owner- 
ship and socio-economic relations—which, in retro- 
spect, can be seen to have created the base for 
socialism in Czechoslovakia—there developed a 
system of democratic administration of the economy. 
Cooperative and large nationalized enterprises 
emerged rapidly alongside the private sector. Up 
to 1949, this mixed economy compelled the social- 
ist enterprises to engage, on equal terms, in a 
healthy competition with private firms and to apply 
a democratic system of management, which was 
supplemented by democratic planning and guidance 
of the economy on the part of the state. These fac- 
tors remained operative, although on a steadily 
diminishing scale, until 1952. 

The large nationalized enterprises were admin- 
istered by general directorates or enterprise direc- 
torates, headed by generally competent directors 
appointed by executive boards. The latter, in turn, 
were appointed, in part by the political parties com- 
prising the National Front (the coalition of the 
Czechoslovak and Slovak Communist parties, the 
Czechoslovak Social Democrats, the National Social- 
ists, the Czechoslovak People’s Party, and the Slovak 
Democratic Party, which governed postwar Czecho- 
slovakia until February 1948), and in part by the 
labor unions. 
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A national economic plan for the years 1946-48, 
which constituted the economic program of the 
government and which was considered a binding 
directive for government bodies dealing with the 
economy, gave macro-economic indicative guidance 
to the enterprises. The plan constituted a first at- 
tempt at combining a market system with economic 
planning on a macro (national) level. This plan was 
established democratically, through the cooperative 
and aggregative work of a number of committees 
comprising representatives of management, labor 
unions, and interested political and other public 
organizations. With the help of small professional 
Staffs, these committees set targets and established 
a basic orientation of the economy which was re- 
Sponsive to the long-term interests of the workers, 
and which, at the same time, allowed for the inde- 
pendent operations of competing enterprises in a 
market environment. 

The developments described above facilitated the 
postwar reconstruction of the economy, ensured a 
swift changeover to peacetime production, promoted 
a rapid advance of Czechoslovak products on foreign 
markets, created a favorable balance of payments, 
and led to a relatively quick rise in the standard of 
living. The government’s policy sought to overcome 
as quickly as possible the effects of postwar infla- 
tion and was to a certain extent successful in 
reviving the regulating function of the market. 


Enter Stalinism 


However, before it was possible to restore the 
internal balance of the economy and to establish 
a true market based on demand, the development 
of this democratic economic system was brought to 
a halt by coercive means. Almost overnight, eco- 
nomic processes were subordinated to the political 
objectives of a new regime, in defiance of all eco- 
nomic logic. The instruments of power were utilized 
to impose on the CSSR an ineffective long-term 
structure of production which took no account of 
the economic requirements of the society at large 
and which hampered the advance of technology. 
Tremendous economic losses were suffered owing 
to the economically irrational actions of the political 
leadership. 

What caused this dramatic shift? The political 
stage for the developments of the 1950’s had been 
set in 1948 when a radical change brought to power 
a Communist regime—a regime oriented toward 
Moscow. But various other objective and subjective 
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THE CURSE OF STALINISM 


The degree of development of the socialist states 
in the early 1950’s and the standstill in the creative 
development of knowledge which accompanied the 
personality cult also conditioned the mechanical adop- 
tion and dissemination of ideas, habits and _ political 
concepts which contrasted with our conditions and 
traditions. The then leading organs and institutions of 
the party and state bear full responsibility for this 
mechanical adoption. . . . The irretrievable losses our 
movement suffered then will forever remain a warning 
against such methods. . . . The main link in this 
circle consisted in the remnants of, or relapses into, 
bureaucratic, sectarian approaches in the party itself. 
The insufficient development of socialist democracy in 
the party, the unfavorable atmosphere for the develop- 
ment of activity, the intimidation or even suppression 
of criticism—all this made impossible a rapid, timely 
and thorough redress. The party organs took onto 
themselves tasks of state and economic organs and 
of social organizations. There occurred a wrong merg- 
ing of party and state management and a monopolist 
power position of certain sectors. This led to unquali- 
fied interference, to the stifling of initiative on all 
levels, to indifference, to a cult of the average and an 
unsound anonymity. This, in turn, engendered irrespon- 
sibility and lack of discipline. Many correct decisions 
were not implemented. This gravely affected theoretical 
thought and made impossible the timely detection of 
the shortcomings and dangers linked with the old 
management system. ... 


—From the Action Program of the CPCS, Rude 
pravo, (Prague), April 10, 1968. 


factors also combined to cause, inexorably, a dis- 
tortion in the economies of Czechoslovakia and the 
other developing socialist countries. 

Beginning in 1947, international relations came 
to be increasingly dominated by the Cold War, which 
brought both sides to the brink of a new, catastro- 
phic Struggle. In 1950 the Cold War actually flared 
into a hot war in Korea. The war crisis generated a 
need to strengthen the military forces of the socialist 
countries—a factor which in turn entailed in Eastern 
Europe an acceleration of industrialization, with 
particular emphasis on heavy industry. 


The distortion of Czechoslovakia’s economic devel-_ 


opment was due far less to the objective threat of 
war, however, than to the emergence of certain 


subjective political concepts which—in utter dis-. 


regard of basic economic laws—became the de- 
cisive determinants of economic policy over a long 
period. Under Soviet influence, totally unrealistic 
goals were set—among them, “catching up with and 


overtaking” the developed capitalist states in per 
capita performance in all major production lines in 
a brief span of time, and constructing broad-based 
heavy industry in even the smallest of the socialist 
countries. At a meeting with Czechoslovakia’s new 
Communist leadership early in 1950, Stalin per- 
sonally demanded a shift in the orientation and 
structure of Czechoslovakia’s production and export 
trade 180 degrees toward the East, a rapid increase 
in the output of its heavy industry, and massive 
deliveries of heavy industry products to other social- 
ist countries (in particular, the USSR). In February 
1950 the Central Committee of the Czechoslovak 
Communist Party compliantly voted to increase the 
planned growth rate for industrial production— 
particularly the output of heavy industry—by a 
substantial margin.’ 

In implementing this decision, the regime rapidly 
accelerated investment in heavy industry. The share 
of investment in the three major branches of heavy 
industry alone accounted for almost one-half of 
aggregate industrial investment in Czechoslovakia 
for the years 1948-53, as indicated below: ° 


Industrial Investment, 1948-53 


Branch Share of Total (%) 
Coal mining 9.1 
Metallurgy 18.0 
Machinebuilding 19;5 
All other branches 53.4 

Total 100.0 


The orientation of export trade was also radically 
changed. Whereas in 1948 Czechoslovakia’s exports 
to capitalist and non-Communist developing coun- 
tries had been much larger than those to Com- 
munist countries, the opposite was true in 1953: * 


Export Trade 
Trading partners 1948 1953 
Socialist states Soy, 78.5 
Capitalist states 45.7 14.9 
Developing economies 14.6 6.6 
Total 100.0 100.0 


SS 


*K. Kaplan, 50 /et socialisma (50 Years of Socialism), Prague, 
Svoboda, 1968, p. 123. 

® Analysis .., p. 42. 

4/bid., p. 55. 
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The precipitate and insufficiently calculated alter- 
ation of the structure of industrial production, in- 
vestment and foreign trade demanded by Stalin 
proved disastrous to the Czechoslovak economy. 
This departure from the original concept adopted 
by all political groups prior to the Communist take- 
over in 1948 set in motion long-run economic proc- 
esses which disregarded the basic laws of economic 
development. Expansion of heavy industry was 
pushed at the expense of development of all other 
productive and nonproductive sectors of the econ- 
omy—agriculture, light industry, consumer goods 
and food products industries, transportation, serv- 
ices, trade, and housing construction. The result 
was growing inefficiency of production, failure to 
modernize production technology, a decline in the 
quality of once-valued Czechoslovak exports, a loss 
of markets, and a drop in the effectiveness of foreign 
trade. The economy experienced a severe and con- 
tinuing inflation and a serious lag in the tertiary 
sphere of economic services—an area of great 
importance to labor productivity. The public was 
subjected to a depressed rate of growth in the 
standard of living, mounting shortages of goods, 
and insufficient service facilities, which had a par- 
ticularly adverse impact on the leisure time avail- 
able to women. 

Such a radical and rapid change in the structure 
and orientation of the Czechoslovak economy re- 
quired extensive political and ideological prepara- 
tion, as well as a thorough transformation of the 
system of economic planning and administration. 
The political phase of this preparation consisted of 
the prosecution of a broad array of Czechoslovak 
political and economic leaders in the show trials 
of the 1950’s—part of a wave of such trials staged 
by the Stalinist power apparatus in all the People’s 
Democracies for the express purpose of rendering 
the leaderships of those countries completely sub- 
servient to Moscow’s bidding. Those who had pio- 
neered in Czechoslovakia’s postwar economic ad- 
justment and had helped create a democratic 
economic system were tried as enemies of socialism 
and were executed, imprisoned, or removed from 
key positions in the government, economy, and im- 
portant institutions—to be replaced by a set of 
party functionaries of mediocre caliber, who would 
not or could not devise independent political con- 
cepts for Czechoslovakia or find solutions for the 
country’s mounting economic problems. 

Only a handful of experts, whose names cannot 
be revealed even now, were able at the outset of the 
1950’s to guess at the disastrous consequences 


which were to ensue from these drastic political and 
economic changes. Most of them were silenced in 
one way or the other, and all independent economic 
and sociological research was suppressed. The bulk 
of economic data was declared secret; the press 
and other information media were subjected to 
strict censorship; and the flow of information from 
the West was shut off. A propaganda campaign of 
unprecedented dimensions sought to identify all 
concrete political, administrative and economic 
measures of the government with the interests of 
the people, and to brand all divergent views and 
Opinions as hostile to socialism. The barrage of 
one-sided or restricted information, the continuous 
pressure of political and administrative repressions, 
and the absence of basic democratic freedoms com- 
bined to deprive the people for many years of the 
possibility of judging the merits or drawbacks of 
the political and economic system and the truth 
or falsity of official claims. 


The Command Structure 


Simultaneously, the existing system of economic 
planning and administration was discarded as a 
“relic of capitalism,” ill-adapted to the solution of 
accumulating economic problems. In its place, the 
regime adopted the centralized, bureaucratic Soviet 
system. During the years 1951-52 an apparatus was 
created for centralizing all economic decision- 
making, as a result of which the enterprises ceased 
for all practical purposes to function as independent, 
responsible economic units—in the process losing 
their market orientation. The general directorates 
were replaced by numerous economic ministries 
and even more numerous central administrative 
offices. Operating through this vast bureaucratic 
apparatus and relying on plans elaborated from the 
top on the basis of artificial formulas, the state began 
to fix the total volume of production and the volume 
of specific key products to be manufactured by each 
enterprise, to assign these targets by administrative 
directive to individual enterprises and trading or- 
ganizations, as well as to determine the volume and 
orientation of all investments, to allocate manpower, 
and to attempt to force growth of productivity and 
control production costs. The state also determined 
the volume, structure and orientation of export trade, 
fixed the prices of all products, and conducted all 
financing operations. 

Under the new administrative system prices be- 
came mere accounting units or indicators and 
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ceased to perform the economic functions of ex- 
pressing true production costs and reflecting the 
market situation. Retail prices included turnover 
taxes which ranged from zero to several hundred 
percent. The profitability of product lines and enter- 
prises varied widely, since it depended not on the 
efficiency of operations or the satisfaction of con- 
sumer demands but on the particular prices set by 
the bureaucracy for given products. Even large 
profits brought no advantages to enterprises—in- 
deed profits ceased to have any bearing on the 
survival or even the operation of enterprises. Sim- 
ilarly, losses entailed no disadvantages for enter- 
prises, since it was impossible to determine whether 
such deficits were the result of inefficient operations 
or of the price system. The state administered the 
redistribution of funds from those enterprises which 
enjoyed profits to those enterprises showing deficits. 
Even when the incentive bonuses for managers were 
later tied to profits, they failed to stimulate a genuine 
interest in increasing labor productivity and overall 
effectiveness of production. The official practice of 
assigning production tasks by mandatory directives 
and of siphoning off excess funds from enterprises 
as soon as they began to accumulate had the effect 
of killing any interest enterprise managers might 
otherwise have had in improving efficiency. 
Although prices no longer served as market sig- 
nals, they did exercise a negative influence on day- 
to-day decisions at the enterprise level. The cen- 
trally-assigned gross output targets for production 
were imposed on enterprises in terms of aggregate 
prices. As these production quotas escalated me- 
chanically and relentlessly with each passing year, 
enterprises responded by changing their product 
mix, giving preference to the manufacture of those 
products which permitted the producer to show 
greater aggregate output in terms of prices—either 
because the products required more costly material 
inputs (which were automatically reflected in higher 
output prices) or because the official price for the 
selected product was higher than for an alternative 
item requiring the same input of labor. The result 
was a continuing decline in the manufacture of 
products with low material costs and disadvantage- 
ous prices. Thus, despite the command character of 
the completely centralized economic plans, prices 
did continue to influence the development of the 
microstructure of production. Enterprises were, in 
effect, attracted to the most wasteful utilization of 
materials and production capital. This may be seen 
in the table below, which gives a comparison of the 
consumption of energy and of steel per unit of 


production in the CSSR and in various non-Com- 
munist countries in 1966.° 


Resource Consumption and GNP in 1966 


Energy units per Kg. steel per 


Country $1,000 of GNP $1,000 of GNP 
CSSRat ad aan: 5.023 485 
US Ar it: eee nes 2,498 174 
FRG aire. 60 ee, 20130 255 
FhanCemnal-reere 1,471 169 
UY Karte lets in, aie 2,689 202 
Hollands= . 9.44 2105 191 
Sweden ...... 1,853 2h 
Switzerland Ae Leet 135 


In addition to encouraging wasteful utilization of 
materials and capital equipment, the distorted sys- 
tem of pricing and administrative control of pro- 
duction fostered the output of an assortment of 
goods which was totally unrelated to the structure 
of demand, /.e., the needs of consumers and custo- 
mers. Growing quantities of unneeded products 
were forced on consumers either by direct admin- 
istrative pressure or by the economic pressure of 
shortages or nonavailability of other, more neces- 
Sary goods. Despite these pressures, stocks of use- 
less and unsalable goods continued to grow from 
one year to the next. Some of these goods were 
periodically sacrificed at a sharp loss on less sophis- 
ticated markets (/.e., in developing countries), while 
others were liquidated without being put to any 
use. Yet the producers continued to turn out such 
products, confident that as long as they reached 
their planned gross-output targets, they would 
receive all needed funds from the state. 

The overriding interest of enterprises in expand- 
ing the vo/ume of production militated against any 
consistent concern with quality, innovation, or tech- 
nological improvement. The inflexible, politically- 
imposed structure of production likewise put heavy 
brakes on technological advance and modernization 
of the production base. Furthermore, the growing 
shortage of convertible currencies and the orienta- 
tion of trade toward the USSR impeded the im- 
portation of modern technology from the more ad- 
vanced non-Communist countries. As a consequence, 
the machines and equipment installed in néwly- 
erected plants reached, at best, the world average 


EE 
S/bid., p. 7. 


of technology and lagged far behind the level in the 
most advanced countries. Older plants failed to 
replace amortized equipment, resulting in obso- 
lescence of the production base—a condition that 
was particularly marked in the consumer goods and 
food products industries. In 1966, some 45 percent 
of the productive equipment of heavy industry and 
60 percent of the equipment of light industry had 
been amortized (/.e., had outlived its actuarial life 
and yet had not been replaced).° 

The continued use of obsolete and fully amortized 
production equipment contributed to a growing dis- 
parity between labor productivity in the CSSR and 
in industrially advanced Western countries. In 1966, 
the labor productivity rate in Czechoslovakia was 
approximately half that in Belgium, West Germany 
and the United Kingdom, two-fifths that in Switzer- 
land and Sweden, and about one-fourth that in the 
United States.’ 


On a Treadmill 


Technological backwardness, the distorted produc- 
tion structure (with its emphasis on heavy industry, 
where the time required to recoup investments in 
terms of output was longer than in other sectors), 
the wasteful utilization of material inputs, and the 
decelerating growth of labor productivity—all com- 
bined to produce a decline in the rate of growth of 
national income in the early 1960’s. The regime 
found itself compelled to engage in an ever-expand- 
ing program of capital investment merely to sustain 
a flagging rate of growth in output.* 

The burgeoning capital construction program had 
a serious impact in a number of areas. Since the 
decision had been to expand rather than modernize 
the capital plant, there was a growing manpower 
shortage. Instead of improving the capital stock at 
the disposal of the existing labor force, the regime 
attempted to recruit new labor from the ranks of 
housewives or from non-preferred branches of in- 
dustry, with the latter inevitably experiencing fur- 
ther slowdowns as a result of the loss of manpower. 


6 /bid., p. 44. 

7 Ibid., p. 9. 

* The severity of the economic situation facing Czechoslovakia 
was highlighted by data provided in the UN Economic Bulletin for 
Europe (Geneva), Vol. 18, No. 1, November 1966, which showed 
that tne incremental capital-output ratio for Czechoslovakia 
had soared from 1.84 in 1950-55, to 2.24 in 1955-60, to a staggering 
10.83 in 1960-65; in other words, during the early 1960’s the CSSR 
had to invest nearly 11 units of capital in production for every 
additional unit of industrial output.—Ed. 
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The huge investment demand placed intolerable 
stress on the construction industry, which was not 
an officially favored economic sector and was there- 
fore subject to shortages of labor, modern equipment 
and materials. As the demand for construction 
facilities outstripped the capacity, projects became 
fragmented, construction delays were more frequent 
and prolonged, and the average period for comple- 
tion of projects grew longer. By 1966, the estimated 
time required to build a new industrial unit in the 
CSSR was, on the average, five to six years. This 
was two to three times as long as in developed 
Western countries.*® As a result, materials and labor 
were frozen in incompleted capital construction at 
enormous cost to the economy. 

The expanded investment program and the con- 
tinued emphasis on heavy industry inevitably gen- 
erated inflationary pressures. The state countered 
with increasingly heavy restraints on the growth of 
average wages, but the labor force—particularly in 
heavy industry where wages were paid on a premium 
scale—kept growing, thereby fueling a rapid rise 
in the total wage bill of the economy. The supply 
of consumer goods increasingly failed to meet this 
rising purchasing power both in terms of quantity 
(due to priorities placed on heavy industry) and in 
terms of mix and quality. Particularly in the area 
of services and durable consumer goods—automo- 
biles, housing, and home furnishings—consumer 
demand went unsatisfied. Due to administrative 
controls over pricing, this inflation was generally a 
“hidden” inflation—that is, it did not express itself 
in soaring prices (although there was a gradual 
price rise in recent years). Instead, it manifested 
itself indirectly in a rapid increase of personal and 
enterprise savings, which represented frozen or 
deferred purchasing power. 

Nor could the inflationary pressures be eased by 
importing consumer goods. Terms of trade were 
deteriorating with the decline in the quality and 


‘relative technological sophistication of Czechoslovak 


industrial and consumer-goods exports. Increasing 
volumes of exports were required to maintain neces- 
Sary imports, mainly of raw materials and semi- 
finished goods for Czechoslovak industry. In 1954 
it took 14 korunas worth of Czechoslovak exports to 
earn a dollar of foreign exchange; by 1967 this 
figure had risen to 31 korunas.’ As the gap widened, 
the balance of payments with the capitalist coun- 
tries became negative, and foreign exchange re- 


serves were depleted. It therefore became increas- 


8 /bid., p. 86. 
9 /bid., p. 95. 
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ingly difficult to import needed consumer goods 
from the West, and socialist countries were unable 
to fill the vacuum. In fact, Czechoslovakia was forced 
to be a net exporter of consumer goods. In 1967 
such goods accounted for 16.8 percent of CSSR 
exports to socialist countries, compared to 5.9 per- 
cent of imports from these countries. In trade with 
capitalist countries in the same year the comparable 
figures were 24 and 5 percent.’ 

The relentless pressures to export, particularly 
heavy industrial products, militated against any 
modification in the structure of industry. Further- 
more, producers felt no pressure to update or im- 
prove their output for the reason that they were 
effectively insulated from the impact of foreign 
competition by the state’s foreign trade organiza- 
tions. The latter purchased goods for export at 
domestic prices and absorbed the difference between 
these prices and the lower prices which the goods 
brought on foreign markets. The trade organizations 
were also prohibited from passing these costs on 
to domestic consumers of imports by raising the 
prices on imports—instead, imports were charged 
to domestic enterprises at domestic prices. The 
mounting deficits of the trade organizations were 
covered by subsidies from the state budget, a 
process which glossed over the inefficiency of pro- 
duction and of foreign trade, but which could not 
eliminate the resulting losses of national income 
and reductions in domestic consumption. 


Signs of Crisis 


The accumulated problems of a distorted indus- 
trial structure, an adverse trade situation, an aging or 
obsolete production base, relatively low labor pro: 
ductivity, and wasteful utilization of production re- 
sources had by the early 1960’s assumed such huge 
proportions that any quick resolution of Czecho- 
slovakia’s economic problems was out of the ques- 
tion. This was clearly evidenced by a decline in the 
rate of growth of the Czechoslovak economy. In the 
period 1948-58 the social product of Czechoslovakia 
grew 8.6 percent per annum. In 1958-68 it grew 
only 5.6 percent per annum, and in 1961-64 the 
rate of growth was particularly slow—2.1 percent 
per annum.” 

By the latter period it was clear that an alteration 
of the structure of the economy—toward the end 


10 /bid., pp. 58, 61. 
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of developing effective competitive lines of produc- 
tion, increasing the share of consumer goods and 
food products in output, expanding the construc- 
tion and building-materials industries and housing, 
and modernizing transportation—would require 
enormous investments and large increments of labor, 
both of which would have to be achieved without 
relative retrenchments in heavy industry. The pro- 
cess might be speeded by large infusions of foreign 
credit, by the purchase of licenses, or by coopera- 
tion with progressive foreign companies, but there 
was no assurance that such foreign credits and con- 
tacts would actually be used to develop maximally 
efficient branches of production or to bring about the 
expansion of effective exports necessary to ensure 
repayment of credits in convertible currencies. 

In the final analysis, it could be seen that the 
structural deformations which plagued the Czecho- 
slovak economy were inextricably linked with the 
centralized, bureaucratic system of economic con- 
trol. While every negative economic phenomenon in 
the CSSR could be traced to some “objective” or 
“technical” economic problem, ultimately it was 
the command system of administration—with its 


CHARTING A NEW COURSE 


What we can do is create indispensable prerequisites 
for a consistent solution of economic questions, seeking 
not only to overcome current difficulties but aiming at 
entering the scientific and technical revolution. This 
means, first of all, to consistently assert the new sys- 
tem of management in all its substantial connections. 
‘, . . Democratization of economic administration is an 
inseparable part of the democratic life of society... . 


—Alexander Dubcek’s speech, Bratislava Radio, 
Feb. 22, 1968. 


We must also intensify work on the long-term 
concept of development of the Czechoslovak national 
economy, which not only will include changes in the 
structure of production and its more consistent con- 
nection with the international division of labor but will 
also follow from the new structure of requirements of 
our population. Today, the material and social needs 
of the people are in the forefront. However, we are 
and must be concerned with more. Socialism—and 
particularly socialism on wide democratic foundations 
—rmust create a new humanism of the modern epoch, 
a humanism which all the other systems—despite all 
their technical maturity—dre unable to present to 
mankind... . 


—Alexander Dubcek’s speech to CPCS CC Plenum, 
Rude pravo (Prague), April 2, 1968. 
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tight control over planning and the allocation of.sup- 
plies and its counterproductive and distorting ini- 
tiatives—which had become the insurmountable 
obstacle to any structural reform. 

The mounting crisis culminated in an absolute 
decline in Czechoslovak national income and in the 
real wages of the Czechoslovak worker in 1963.” 
There was palpable dissatisfaction among the work- 
ing people, and a number of progressive economists 
openly and courageously began to criticize the 
existing economic model. As a result, the regime 
appointed a special party-government commission 
under the leadership of the present author, which 
worked out a reform model for the organization, 
planning and stimulation of the economy. After 
protracted ideological and political debate, and 
under the pressures generated by the adverse eco- 
nomic situation, even those conservative forces who 
were committed to the old system—both intellec- 
tually and through motives of self-interest—gave 
their grudging acceptance to the concept of a new 
system of economic administration. The reform was 
finally adopted by a majority of the CPCS Central 
Committee in 1965.” 


Reform of the Economy 


As envisaged, the reform was to eliminate the 
centralized-bureaucratic system of planning and ad- 
ministering the economy by commands from the 
center. The old structure was to be replaced by a 
system consisting of a modern macro-economic 
plan conceived as a set of general indicators, sup- 
plemented by indirect economic measures through 
which the government would seek to achieve its 
economic goals. The government was to limit its 
direct investments to measures aimed at improving 
the society’s infrastructure. The reform anticipated 
the revitalization of the economic functions of the 
market, of prices, and of money. Socialist enter- 
prises were to be transformed back into independ- 
ent, profit-oriented market entities, while the state 
was to limit itself to blocking monopolistic tenden- 
cies among the enterprises and seeing to it that 
pressures of domestic and foreign competition acted 
to force enterprises to operate efficiently. The ad- 


12. Ota Sik, Plan and Market under Socialism (English edition), 
Prague, Academia, 1967, p. 71. 

13 The CPCS Central Committee resolution on economic reform, 
“Main Directions for Improving the Planning and Management 
of the National Economy,” was printed in a special issue of 
Rude pravo (Prague), Jan. 30, 1965. 
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THE REAL CULPRITS 


The stubbornness with which Antonin Novotny de- 
fended his personal position resulted in the efforts and 
attention of the Central Committee being chiefly con- 
centrated on a solution of the problem of party 
leadership. Among other things, this caused the plenum 
[December 1967] to fail to expose in time the platform 
of those Central Committee members who proceeded 
essentially from antiparty, revisionist positions when 
assessing the situation. . . . Ota Sik, Vaclav Slavik, 
Frantisek Vodslon, Josef Smrkovsky, and others. 

—CC CPCS, “Lessons Dra'yn from the Critical 
Developments in the Party and Society after the 
13th CPCS Congress,” Pravda (Bratislava), Jan. 
14, 1971. 


ministrative foreign trade monopoly was to be 
abolished and foreign trade activities decentralized 
within general state policies on trade and foreign 
exchange. A capital market was to be re-created on 
the basis of a relatively independent banking sys- 
tem, and it was expected that the Czechoslovak 
koruna would eventually become a convertible cur- 
rency. 

A system of self-administration was to be intro- 
duced in all sectors of the economy. Enterprise 
councils were to be elected by the workers at each 
enterprise for the purpose of socialist administration 
of the enterprises, and the work force in each enter- 
prise was to assume the risks inherent in the 
entrepreneurial activities of the given economic 
unit—/.e., the possibility of bankruptcy and cessa- 
tion of operations if the unit incurred repeated 
losses. Application of the new system was seen to 
entail major staffing changes and a new method and 
set of criteria for selection and training of top 
managerial personnel and economic policymakers. 

The need for new attitudes and new leaders 
clearly presented a challenge to those entrenched in 
power—the Novotny regime. A fundamental change 
in the political ground rules was called for if there 
was to be any meaningful alteration of the economic 
structure and of the whole administrative system. 
Yet, although a growing number of responsible polit- 
ical and economic figures, supported by large seg- 
ments of the population, came to realize the neces- 
sity for radical economic reform, the conservative 
political dictatorship and the bureaucratic apparatus 
resisted and obstructed all moves toward the pur- 
poseful introduction of new measures. This, in 
turn, converted the fight for economic reform into 


The Economic Impact of Stalinism 


a political struggle aimed first at toppling Novotny 
and then at democratizing the entire political system. 
When Novotny fell (in January 1968), there followed 
the Czechoslovak “spring’—a start at consistent 
implementation of the reform program. 

Whatever objections might be entertained against 
the Czechoslovak reforms, it should be remembered 
that they were the outcome of several years of highly 
intensive analytical work in all departments of social 
science by a large number of theoreticians as well 
as men active in practical affairs. People in Czecho- 
slovakia came to perceive a need for fundamental 
economic and political changes, and they were con- 
fident that the reform would provide a cure for their 
economic distress, would engender successful eco- 
nomic development, and would foster genuine in- 
volvement and initiative by the great masses of the 
people. 

The reform efforts were not an attempt to restore 
capitalist society, as is currently claimed by Soviet- 
inspired propaganda emanating from Czechoslo- 
vakia; on the contrary, they were directed toward 
building a more modern, humane and democratic 
socialism in forms better adapted to Czechoslovak 
conditions. The goal was to transcend the rigid dog- 
matism of Soviet communism and to devise flexible 
new institutions and forms for planning and admin- 
istering the economy in a system which would afford 
the advantages of a macro-economically regulated 
market among socialist enterprises. Such a system 
would be conducive to the introduction of effective 
production programs oriented to the needs of society 
at large. It was looked upon as an open model 
capable of continuing change and development gen- 
erated by new knowledge and experience, not as a 
closed, rigid system substituting new dogmas for old. 


‘Toward a Democratic Socialism 


There was also general agreement that an essen- 
tial requisite of economic and social development 
was the introduction of a modern, pluralist demo- 
cratic system. Open criticism, free discussion, dif- 
ferences of opinion, and the peaceful competition 
of interest groups were envisaged as crucial to any 
progress, to any meaningful changes in society. 
Where political power is usurped and monopolized 
by a small group within the sole authorized political 
party, no opposing interest or dissenting idea has 
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a chance to assert itself. Such a society will, of 
necessity, always be conservative, unchanging. Thus, 
the Czechoslovak reformers recognized that socialist 
development in the CSSR could be saved only by 
true democratization of their society. It seemed 
quite conceivable to them that a political democracy 
could be built on the basis of a socialist economic 
system and that such a democracy could progress 
further than the Western democracies, avoiding the 
defects of the latter. Clearly, not all of Czecho- 
slovakia’s troubles could be blamed exclusively on 
the shortcomings of individual Communist leaders, 
despite the proclivity of successive leaderships to 
heap denunciation on their predecessors. The ulti- 
mate causes had to be sought in the undemocratic 
nature of the Communist system; hence the goal 
was more than the mere replacement of Novotny— 
what was sought was a fundamental change which 
would do away with the whole Stalinist monopolistic 
power system. 

Tragically, this great and humane goal of the 
Czechoslovak reformers was perceived by the rulers 
of the Soviet Union and other Communist countries 
as a fatal threat to their own positions. The ultimate 
reason for their brutal intervention was not concern 
for socialism in Czechoslovakia, but rather fear that 
the democratic contagion might spread to their own 
countries. Once again, as in the days of Jan Hus, 
Czechoslovak heretics who threatened the power of 
neighboring princes by their progressive thought and 
example had to be crushed by overpowering mili- 
tary might. And once again, the foreign tyrants have 
since tried to persuade the Czechoslovak people 
that their freedom has been saved by the occupation 
of their country. 

However, the Czechoslovak populace has been 
inured against such attempts by long historical ex- 
perience—and it was too deeply convinced of the 
essential correctness and necessity of the reforms 
that were being launched to be cowed into total 
submission. A return to the Soviet-style Communist 
system has now been ruthlessly enforced against the 
will and interests of the majority of the people. But 
regardless of its hectic demagogic propaganda, the 
present collaborationist regime has been unable to 
enlist popular support or cooperation. The result is 
a simmering, all-pervasive crisis in the CSSR which 
is bound to have momentous consequences in time 
to come. 


The Road to Reform 


By Galia Golan 

he intention of this article is not to offer one 
a gue history of the Czechoslovak reform move- 

ment but to gain a new perspective on it by 
focusing on three major, related facets which seem 
to merit special attention. First, an attempt will be 
made to delineate the overall development of the 
movement from its initial suppression over the years 
1956-62 to its late start in 1963 and its exceptional 
climax in 1968, and to compare its pattern with that 
of other reform movements in Eastern Europe. 
Second, two salient features of the reform— its 
methodical, gradual and legalistic approach and its 
emphasis on democratic socialism rather than on 
nationalism—will be examined for their distinctly 
Czechoslovak character. And third, some conclu- 
sions will be hazarded concerning the prospects for 
the movement’s future. 

To begin with, it is essential in understanding the 
peculiar dynamics of the Czechoslovak reform to 
realize that, as compared to the Polish and Hungar- 
ian developments of 1956, the Czechoslovak move- 
ment was delayed by some six years. During the 
intervening period the Czechoslovak regime 
succeeded in nipping in the bud the kinds of 
demands for change which in Poland and Hungary 
triggered the revolts of 1956. While her neighbors 
were convulsed by the impact, first, of Malenkov’s 
1953 ‘“‘New Course” (which featured collective lead- 
ership, the downgrading of the police, and the 
buildup of light industry and consumer goods pro- 
duction at the expense of heavy industry and the 
military) and, three years later, of Khrushchev’s 
“secret speech” to the 20th Party Congress of the 
CPSU excoriating the cult of Stalin, Czechoslovakia 
stolidly continued along an orthodox course under 
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slovak Reform Movement (forthcoming from Cam- 
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the leadership of old-line Stalinists. One may well 
ask how and why, through a time of such upheaval, 
the CPCS (Czechoslovak Communist Party) was able 
and willing to minimize, and to a large degree avert 
altogether, pressures for reform. 

The answer is that during the time in question a 
number of circumstances combined to militate 
against the liberalization of Czechoslovakia. One 
was the “rule of the apparatchiks,” the functionaries 
who had risen to power during the massive purges of 
the CPCS in the period 1949-54. These were men 
who had gained their positions because of their loyal 
and unquestioning adherence to Stalinist methods 
of rule, such as the centralized administration of 
state and economy, and party supremacy in all mat- 
ters. Once in power, these functionaries—and par- 
ticularly the new party chief, First Secretary Antonin 
Novotny—continued to regard such methods as the 
most effective and desirable. In the conditions gen- 
erated by the purges, more imaginative and progres- 
sive men had little hope of gaining power or even 
influence,’ so the rule of the apparat and the perpe- 
tuation of Stalinism were more or less assured. 

A much more significant obstacle to Czechoslovak 
liberalization was the fact that certain aspects of the 
destalinization process—as it had been imple- 
mented in the USSR, Poland and Hungary after 
1953—were perceived as direct threats to the secu- 
rity and survival of the regime in Czechoslovakia. 
For example, a central plank of destalinization was 
the demand for the review of the purge trials of 
1949-54 and the rehabilitation of their victims. In 
the Czechoslovak case, such actions would have 
uncovered the deep involvement of the leadership in 
the party’s past excesses. Novotny himself and other 
leading members of his regime had personally par- 
ticipated in the preparation and conduct of the 
purge trials that took place after the deaths of 
Stalin, Gottwald and Beria (including the trials of 
Slovak “bourgeois nationalists” such as the present 


1See Karel Kaplan, ‘Reflections on the Political Trials,” 
Nova mys/ (Prague), Nos. 6-8, 1968. 
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party chief, Gustav Husak), and they could not 
expect to survive the rectification of the injustices 
perpetrated at that time.* Hence their own sense of 
insecurity led these men to oppose liberalization. 

It could be argued that while other East European 
leaders were in an equally difficult position with 
regard to the review of purge trials, very few of them 
were quite as resistant to liberalization as were the 
Czechoslovak leaders. However, the latter were 
aided in their stubborn stand by several favorable 
factors peculiar to Czechoslovakia. One of these was 
the country’s relative economic. stability. The 
economic problems of 1953—primarily severe infla- 
tion, which had been countered by a drastic mone- 
tary reform and the raising of commodity prices— 
had receded, certain temporary concessions had 
been made to consumers, and the standard of living 
was rising at a moderately satisfactory rate, at least 
as compared to the rest of Eastern Europe. Even 
though the economic successes of these years were 
only partial and later proved to have been deceptive 
as indicators of genuine progress, the leadership of 
the 1950’s could point to them with pride.’ In fact, 
at the end of the decade, they triumphantly 
announced Czechoslovakia’s “ascension to social- 
ism,” expressed in the declaration of the Czechoslo- 
vak Socialist Republic (thus “surpassing” their East 
European comrades whose countries continued in 
the ideologically inferior status of ‘‘People’s Democ- 
racies”). Despite the country’s dependence upon the 
Soviet Union as a source of raw materials and, to a 
certain degree, as a market for Czechoslovak prod- 
ucts, Czechoslovakia was in a relatively good 
economic position within the bloc in these years. 

Noneconomic factors also played a role in the 
regime’s successful avoidance of reform. While the 
strength of the Slavophile tradition in Czechoslova- 
kia should not be exaggerated, feelings of friendship 
for the Russians did exist, in contrast to the historic 
anti-Russian sentiments prevailing in Poland and 


2 Under pressure from the Russians, Novotny did permit a 
limited review of the trials in 1955, but the period covered was 
1949-51—extended in 1956 to include 1952, but not 1954 when he 
was in power. Moreover, the review merely reaffirmed the 
original decisions; thus it hardly constituted a genuine step towards 
destalinization, even though it did lead to the quiet release of some 
prisoners—without rehabilitation. 

8 For retrospective criticisms, see Eugene Loebl, ‘On Dogmatism in 
Economic Thinking,” Kul/turny zivot (Bratislava), Sept. 28, Oct. 5 
and 12, 1963; Bohumil Haba, Radoslav Selucky, and Jan Korda, 
“Against Dogmatism, for a Creative Development of Economic 
Science,” Hospodarske noviny (Prague), Nov. 8 and 15, 1963; and 
Ota Sik, ‘‘A Contribution to the Analysis of the Czechoslovak 
Economic Development, Politicke ekonomie (Prague), January 1966, 
pp. 1-33. 


Hungary which helped to prompt destalinization and 
liberalization in those countries in 1956. Coupled 
with this national characteristic was the Czech his- 
tory of passive rather than active resistance—the 
“wait-it-out” attitude which typified much of the 
period under Hapsburg rule. The serious minority 
problem in Czechoslovakia also made it easier for 
the regime to close its eyes to the changes taking 
place elsewhere. The Czech-Slovak conflict often set 
at odds, and thereby fragmented, the potential oppo- 
sition forces within the party which otherwise might 
have coalesced into a united effort against the 
conservatives: in-fighting along ethnic lines and this 
type of polarization left the forces of opposition iso- 
lated and weak. 


Reverse Trends 


By the end of 1962, however, the situation had 
changed drastically. After the turn of the decade the 
Czechoslovak economy rather suddenly began to 
show symptoms of a critical decline. In fact, in 
August 1962 the Third-Five-Year Plan had to be 
abandoned before completion.* This failure, and the 
consequent necessity of running the country on the 
basis of ad hoc one-year plans, strongly indicated 
the need for reforms. 

Added to the impact of economic difficulties, the 
chronic weakness of the regime was aggravated by a 
power struggle which erupted in 1961-62 between 
Novotny and his equally conservative, if slightly 
more popular, Minister of the Interior, Rudolf 
Barak.® Though Novotny emerged as the victor, this 


4“On The Outlook for the Further Development of the Czechoslovak 
Socialist Society,’’ Rude pravo (Prague), Aug. 14, 1962. 

5 The Barak affair remains unclear to this day. It has been 
suggested that Barak prepared the way for a struggle against 
Novotny well in advance, using information he uncovered as head of 
the 1955 and 1956 committees to review the show trials (though 
it must not be forgotten that Barak too had a hand in the trials). 

It has also been claimed that Novotny himself confiscated 
incriminating material later found missing from the files. See 
Karel Hajek, ‘‘Miroslav Mamula, The Man in the Background 
Explains,’ Reporter (Prague), June 5-12, 1968. It has also 

been suggested that the Soviets were grooming Barak to replace 
Novotny or at least had some hand in the whole affair. See 
William Griffith, A/bania and the Sino-Soviet Dispute, Cambridge, 
Mass., MIT Press, 1963, p. 74; Victor Velen, ‘Czech Stalinists Die 
Hard,” Foreign Affairs (New York), January 1964, pp. 321-22; and 
G. H. Skilling, Communism, National and International, Toronto, 
Toronto University Press, 1969, p. 98. Further Czech sources on the 
Barak affair are Jiri Ondracek, ‘‘The Criminal Case against 

R. Barak and Collaborators,” Kul/turni noviny (Prague), March 29 and 
April 5, 1968; Jarmila Barakova, ‘‘My Husband Is Not a Careerist, 
Not a Thief,” jbid., April 5, 1968; and B. Navratil and Z. Pejoch, 
“The ‘Pensioned’ Politician in Cell No. 8,” Reporter, June 5-12, 1968. 


infighting at the top impaired the unity of the 
apparat and the party at large. Although it did not 
render the alternative of destalinization any more 
attractive or “safe” in Novotny’s eyes, it did weaken 
his ability to withstand increasing domestic pres- 
sures for liberalization.’ Moreover, progressive party 
members were alarmed by the potential threat of a 
show trial—a prospect conjured up by the Novotny- 
Barak struggle—at a time when many countries of 
Eastern Europe were renouncing such methods and 
carrying out rehabilitations of the victims of past 
trials.’ 

While circumstances inside Czechoslovakia were 
changing, outside pressure for reforms was increas- 
ing. In 1961, the 22nd Congress of the CPSU her- 
alded the second wave of destalinization in the 
Soviet Union, and steps in the same direction were 
demanded from various parties in Eastern Europe, 
including the CPCS. Indeed, it can be surmised that 
such pressure was not unconnected with Soviet 
concern over the poor state of the Czechoslovak 
economy. Moscow’s past willingness to tolerate the 
rule of old-fashioned Stalinism in Prague (long after 
that particular orthodoxy was considered to have 
outlived its usefulness in the USSR) may have been 
conditioned by the direct and indirect economic 
benefits which had accrued to the Soviet Union from 
the Czechoslovak performance. Once, however, the 
Stalinist economic model was no longer working sat- 
isfactorily in Czechoslovakia, thus placing in jeop- 
ardy the benefits to the Soviet Union and her allies, 
Moscow may well have pushed the argument that 
the destalinization demanded by the 22nd Congress 
could provide the tools necessary to put the Czecho- 
slovak economy back into good working order. 

In this critical situation, with the economy near 
collapse and the regime’s failures apparent in many 
areas, the Slovaks, who formed something of a natu- 
ral faction in what was intended as a monolithic 
party, were stirred into action. By 1962 many of 
them realized that specific Slovak interests might 
best be served by destalinization and even liberali- 
zation, and that the time was ripe for them to press 
toward this goal in cooperation with like-minded 


® Novotny himself admitted the disarray in the party as a 
result of the Barak affair. See Usnesni dokumenty Ustredniho 
vyboru KSC: Od Celostatni Konference KSC 1960 do X// Sjezdu KSC, 
Vol. 2, Prague, Nakladatelstvi Politicke Literatury, 1963, pp. 244-45. 
7This crisis was more or less simultaneous with a less serious 
but nonetheless disturbing development involving party 
disciplinary action against the so-called ‘‘Yugoslav Council’’—a 
group of CPCS members who had advocated a more flexible 
policy towards Yugoslavia. See Jiri Pelikan, Das Unterdruckte Dossier, 
Wien, Europa Verlag, 1970, pp. 32-39. 
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Czechs, putting aside their usual ethnic conflicts. 
Their immediate demand was for the reversal of the 
verdicts rendered against the “bourgeois national- 
ist” Slovak party and its leadership at the show 
trials of the 1950’s. To them, destalinization meant 
first and foremost the rehabilitation of former Slovak 
leaders, including Husak, Laco Novomesky and (post- 
humously) Vladimir Clementis. 

This confluence of economic crisis, political insta- 
bility, pressure from Moscow, and Slovak exploita- 
tion of the situation forced a reluctant Novotny to 
agree to a very limited form of destalinization. In 
August 1962 he appointed a fact-finding commis- 
sion to review the show trials, a decision announced 
at the 12th Congress of the CPCS in December. At 
the Congress he also announced the initiation of an 
investigation of economic reforms, to be carried out 
by the party.* Nonetheless, the overall tone of the 
Congress was conservative and even dogmatic, prob- 


8 See resolutions of the 12th Party Congress, in Rude pravo, 
Dec. 9, 1962; see also speech by Drahomir Kolder in ibid., 
April 6, 1968. 


COMMENT ON THE TIMES 


Caption: “Today and always we must fight for a 
better tomorrow. For, if we stop fighting, yesterday 
will return and we shall hang.” 


—From Rohac (Bratislava), April 16, 1969. 
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ably reflecting an effort by Novotny to minimize the 
significance of these acts—an indication that he 
was still thinking in terms of merely symbolic ges- 
tures and that he felt as vulnerable in 1962 as he 
had in 1956, when he had scrupulously avoided de- 
stalinization. In fact, the new pressures on Novotny 
—which now specifically included a demand for 
review of the 1954 trial of the Slovak “nationalists” 
during his rule—placed him in even more direct 
danger than before. Liberalization could open Pan- 
dora’s box for Novotny and for most of the party 
leadership. It could—and did—lead to a critical 
look not only at the specific role which Novotny and 
the others had played in the preparation of the 
trials, but at the methods and ideas of the entire 
Stalinist period—this at a time when Stalinism was 
still very much in evidence in the country.” 


The Tide for Reform 


Early in 1963 the by now familiar signs of a 
reform movement began to appear in Czechoslova- 
kia. Carried forward by the same kind of inner 
dynamic and exhibiting much the same pattern as 
its precursors in Hungary and Poland, the Czecho- 
Slovak reform movement got underway in the form 
of a thaw brought about by the combined pressures 
emanating from within the party, from the economy 


and from Moscow. As a result of the thaw a “revolt 


of the intellectuals” was initiated. Exploiting the 
small opening for action provided by the regime’s 
decision to destalinize, the intellectuals seized their 
opportunity, aided by (and perhaps dependent on 
support from) persons high in party circles. Soon 
criticisms of the status quo and demands for change 
in almost every sphere of Czechoslovak society 
began to appear, all in the name of “anti-cultism.” 
Along with these pressures and the purges and reha- 
bilitations resulting from the review of the trials, 
some of the reformers managed to attain positions 
of influence and power. Thus alternatives to the 
conservative leadership and its policies were emerg- 
ing, and Novotny found it difficult to maintain his 


® Novotny sought to deflect blame from himself by taking the 
line that ‘‘all were guilty” for the excesses of the Stalinist 
period, and he even ciaimed that he himself was slated to be a 
victim in the 1950’s (see, for example, the interview he gave 
Der Stern, [Hamburg], October 10, 1963, p. 31). His efforts in this 
direction were presumably designed to obfuscate the public 
recognition he had once received for his role in the trials even 
before he took over the party (see Rude pravo, Dec. 18, 1952, for the 
statement by the then security chief, Karol Bacilek). 


control over certain party sections and outlying 
offices. 

Gradually, though not without numerous setbacks 
and difficulties (particularly in 1966-67, when the 
party issued strictures against the press and disci- 
plined a number of dissident writers and intellec- 
tuals), the reformist line gained strength and even 
won over parts of the apparat, till then the base of 
conservative strength. Finally the liberals gained the 
majority in leading party circles and took over power 
in January 1968—a success due in no small meas- 
ure to the negative impact of the conservatives’ 
blundering attempts to reverse the tide.” 

While the initial impetus for reform had devel- 
oped within the party, once a party majority was won 
over to the new program, the movement for reform 
began to develop contacts with the workers. This 
alliance between the liberal elements of the party, 
primarily the intellectuals, and the masses, and 
more particularly the workers, was to a large degree 
forged by the students who acted as a bridge 
between the two groups. During most of the period 
of the thaw (1963-1967), the masses, including the 
workers, had remained indifferent, if not hostile, to 
the struggle of the liberals. They had tended to see 
the struggle as party infighting which might even 
result in a deterioration of their own job security and 
well-being, due to certain aspects of the proposed 
economic reforms (in this, the Czechoslovak workers 
differed from their Polish and Hungarian confréres, 
who joined their efforts to those of the intellectuals 
and students at an early date and thus provided the 
essential element in the victory, however brief, of 
the liberal forces in their countries). The students, 
however, had quickly grasped the significance of the 
struggle and joined their demands to those of the 
liberals. They were the only organized group outside 
the party, and yet sufficiently close to it, to Serve as 
a bridge and agent of enlightenment for both party 
and workers.” 

When the Czechoslovak workers finally did ally 
themselves with the students in early 1968, their 
effort—late though it came—was probably just as 
crucial to the successful promulgation of the reform 
program as it had been to the 1956 events in Poland 
and Hungary. Without active worker support at some 
point, such basic changes as the economic reform 
would not have stood much chance of succeeding, 


10 For a more detailed account of this period, see G. Golan, 
“The Short-Lived Liberal Experiment in Czechoslovak Socialism,” 
Orbis (Philadelphia), Winter 1970, pp. 1096-1116. 

11See G. Golan, “Youth and Politics in Czechoslovakia,” 
Journal of Contemporary History (London), No. 1, 1970, pp. 3-22. 
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and conservative efforts to sabotage the efforts of 
the reform leaders might well have succeeded.” 

In early 1968, a mass movement emerged, with 
radio, television and pressure from below assuming 
the communicating and energizing functions sup- 
plied earlier by the specialized journals of the intel- 
lectuals and by pressures from above. Traditional 
pressure groups began to operate again, together 
with even more important new ones such as the 
independent clubs KAN, K—231, the Circle of Non- 
Party Writers, etc., until almost all the signs of a 
nascent pluralism were present in the summer of 
1968. Unfortunately, these signs were interpreted 
by some elements—especially the predominant 
political forces in the Soviet Union—as a threat to 
the party, with consequences which put a sudden 
and tragic end to the Czechoslovak reform move- 
ment. 


Pace of Progress 


Let us now turn from consideration of those traits 
which the Czechoslovak reform movement shared 
with the Hungarian and Polish reform movements to 
discussion of those characteristics which were 
peculiar to it, namely its special approach to the 
question of what constituted the proper methods of 
reform and to the related question of what ought to 
constitute the long-term content of the reform. 

The methods of the Czechoslovak reformers were 
slow, systematic and time-consuming. By compari- 
son, the Hungarian revolution was short-lived and 
highly emotional, with little time or effort to develop 
more than the outline of what was basically an anti- 
Russian, albeit humanistic, program; while the pri- 
marily humanistic, albeit nationalistically motivated, 
Polish experiment surfaced dramatically and was 
neutralized almost as quickly.’*? The Czechoslovak 
liberalization movement inched forward during 
1963-67, propelled by mundane but durable devel- 
opments, including the formation of committees for 
political reform, the compilation of blueprints for 
economic, educational and governmental reform, 


12|n a sense Czechoslovakia in March 1968 (when the workers 
began to join the reform movement in force) began where 
Poland had left off in October 1956. One is led to the conclusion 
that if the Soviets had been watching more closely or understood the 
situation in Czechoslovakia, they could have—and probably 
would have—put a stop to both the changes of January 1968 and 
the launching of the liberal program. 
13 For the distinction between Hungary and Czechoslovakia, see 
E. Sandor, Problems of Communism, January-February 1970, 
pp. 60-66. 
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and the formulation of legalistic action programs in 
every sphere of society from the cultural organs to 
the court system. 

To be sure, there was a snowballing effect in 
1968 when the liberals actually took power. The 
eight months of liberal rule saw much more speed, 
emotionalism, and even confusion of purpose than 
the preceding five years of “pre-liberalization” liber- 
alization, largely because the movement was now a 
mass movement. Yet its methodical and thorough 
character, its legalistic and genuinely democratic 
thrust were not lost, even though these characteris- 
tics annoyed many people, particularly the young, 
who believed that things were moving too slowly. 
There were not a few complaints that a passion for 
legalism and an exaggerated emphasis on demo- 
cratic methods tended to give an advantage to the 
enemies of reform, who were not bound by such 
scruples.** 

If, these complaints notwithstanding, the Czecho- 
Slovak reformers persevered with their slow and 
methodical approach, it was not merely because of 
the country’s long legalistic-parliamentary tradition 
—though this was a contributory factor. Nor was it 
merely because the Czechoslovak reformers had 
learned their lesson from the ease with which the 
neo-Stalinists in Poland had reversed that country’s 
reform, demonstrating that ad hoc changes, infor- 
mal improvements, and dramatic gestures did not 
constitute a sufficiently solid foundation for a lasting 
reform. 


Some Negations 


The basic reason for the distinctive characteris- 
tics of Czechoslovak reform methods was the 
specific nature of the Czechoslovak goals which they 
were supposed to bring about. But before we define 
what these goals were, we ought to state what they 
were not, if only because of the numerous miscon- 
ceptions that abound on this score. 


14 This phenomenon was referred to by a Pravda (Bratislava) 
editor on Prague radio, Feb. 4, 1968; see also Josef Smrkovsky, 
Rude pravo, April 4, 1968; ‘‘Friendship and Politics,’’ Literarni listy 
(Prague), Aug. 8, 1968; Miroslav Jodl, ‘‘An Experiment in Glancing 
Back,” Literarni listy, May 30, 1968; and Michal Reiman, 
“Democratic Socialism: Possibilities and Limitations,’ Literarni listy, 
July 11, 1968. It will be remembered that the ‘‘'2000 Words” 
manifesto of June 27 calling for more speedy reform was prompted by 
frustrations over the slow pace and delays in the reforms, 
but it did not recommend antidemocratic methods to bring about 
democratization. (See Problems of Communism, November-December 
1968, pp. 12-13). 


The Road to Reform 
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To state the matter bluntly, the Czechoslovak 
reform movement was not anti-Russian, it did not 
seek to gain Czechoslovakia’s independence from the 
USSR, and it was not even a nationalistic move- 
ment in the narrow sense of that word. That 
contrary opinions gained wide currency is probably 
a result of the overly simplistic approach of foreign 
observers to East European events, engendered by 
two decades of Cold War. The specific imputation of 
anti-Russian motives to the Czechoslovak movement 
may be the result of a confusion of what happened 
in Czechoslovakia with the anti-Russian aspects of 
the Hungarian and Polish events of 1956, or of 
Romania’s more recent bid for independence. But 
these analogies are misleading, if only because the 
most active adherents and many of the leaders of 
the Czechoslovak reform movement were recruited 
from among the most senior, loyal and pro-Russian 
members of the CPCS.** While this is not to say 
that twenty years of Stalinism had not taken their 
toll on Soviet-Czechoslovak friendship, especially in 
the eyes of the public, it was only with the rising 
interference of the Soviet Union in the summer of 
1968 that anti-Russian sentiments began to be 
heard in some Czech and Slovak reform circles. 

Similarly, political independence from the USSR 
was not a plank of the Czechoslovak reform. It is 
true that certain reform proposals were premised, 
implicitly or explicitly, on the extension of auton- 
omy, but they referred mainly to the degree of 
economic independence that was needed for the 
establishment of a viable economy free of political 
encumbrances, whether internal or external. There 
was talk (even on the part of Alexander Dubcek) of a 
“return to Europe,” but only in terms of economic, 
cultural and diplomatic contacts, not direct political 
alliances or even neutrality.*® It is also true that the 
realization of many of the economic and political 
reforms might eventually have led to a desire for 
independence of a political and economic nature, 
because the principle common to most of them was 
decentralization of authority and the establishment 
of an economic, social and political system based on 
the free expression and fulfillment of the real inter- 


1° Frantisek Vodslon could be counted among these, and Dubcek 
himself was indeed among the most pro-Russian of the leaders. In 
fact such persons as Sik and Smrkovsky had Stalinist backgrounds 
untainted by “nationalism” or anti-Russianism. 

16 See e.g., Dubcek’s speech cited in Rude pravo, Feb. 23, 1968. 
For comments on this idea, see also item in Pravda (Bratislava), 
March 21, 1968, and Milan Simecka, “A Return to Europe,” 
Kulturny zivot, March 15, 1968. The present regime has tried to 
exaggerate the existence of demands for neutralism and to date 
them earlier. 
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ests of its component parts. Indeed, in the summer 
of 1968, as pressure from the Soviet Union grew, 
voices were raised to this effect. But such demands 
were neither the point nor the goal of the reforms as 
originally proposed.” 

Finally, the argument has been aired that Czecho- 
slovak reform was triggered by narrowly nationalistic 
impulses. This is perhaps the most popular argu- 
ment of all since it is derived from the view—held 
by most experts in the field—that nationalism 
constitutes the single most important problem in 
Europe, particularly since Stalin’s death. While | do 
not disagree with this view in principle, | find it 
inadequate as applied to the specific case of the 
Czechoslovak reform. That the Czechoslovak reform- 
ers were not nationalistic in the sense of being anti- 
Russian or demanding political independence from 
the Soviet Union has been argued already; it 
remains to examine the view that the movement was 
the expression of nationalism construed as the pur- 
Suit of national interest. 

lf the pursuit of national interest is interpreted to 
mean a nationalistic yearning to free Czechoslovakia 
from Soviet tutelage and to establish a genuinely 
Czechoslovak system, then the argument is surely 
false, for the Czechoslovaks were not interested in 
the establishment of such a system for the sake of 
national pride. 

Perhaps the best proof that the Czechoslovaks 
were not so motivated lies in an examination of the 
nature of the real objectives and the real motiva- 
tions of the reformers. It is this writer’s view that the 
Czechs and Slovaks did indeed desire the establish- 
ment of their own system **—reflecting their own 


17 Brzezinski’s distinction (in Soviet Bloc: Unity and Conflict, 
Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Mass., 1967) between 
national communism and domesticism might be helpful for 
understanding the Czechoslovak phenomenon, but even the 
domesticism of Prague was less nationalistically and more 
pragmatically motivated than that of the Poles in 1956. Talk of special 
or local conditions, sovereignty, and freedom from outside 
interference came more as an afterthought, as a means to defend the 
new policies rather than as motivating principles. 

18 Miroslav JodI was one of the first to bring up the issue 
of Czechoslovakia’s national traditions and the question of relations 
with the USSR. On the first he said: ‘Among all the nations 
of the Soviet bloc we are probably the most democratic one, a nation 
with the strongest traditions of local autonomy, a nation which 
has known and appreciates fully the freedom of expression and of 
association, and yet a nation whose most progressive leaders, 
as well as whose masses, have always connected the concept of 
democracy with the social and socialist concept.”’ He praised 
Czechoslovak links with the Soviet Union and condemned 
any Czech or Slovak ‘“‘who fails to understand the conditions of our 
present national existence and would prejudice his nation 
and its statehood.’’ Pragmatic perhaps, but typical. (‘Do We Have 
a Mission?,” Literarni noviny [Prague], Jan. 7, 1967.) 


traditions, realities and needs—and release from the 
Soviet model. However, what motivated them was 
not vague nationalistic yearnings but the recognition 
that the Soviet system could not satisfy their needs 
for very specific practical and theoretical reasons. 


The Practical Goals 


On the level of praxis (to lapse into Marxian ter- 
minology), by 1962 the party was faced with failure 
in almost every area of national life. The once exem- 
plary educational system had deteriorated into a 
collection of second-rate institutions producing a gen- 
eration of young people indifferent to the exhorta- 
tions of the party; the cultural world was dull and 
unimaginative, yet seething with frustration and 
potential opposition; bureaucracy stifled almost all 
hope of efficiency; and the economy was tottering. 
Once world-renowned, the quality of Czechoslovak 
goods had fallen off so drastically that even the 
more backward East European countries rejected 
them; morale was so low that worker productivity 
could not begin to make up for the shortage of labor. 
Moreover, all attempts at solving these problems 
were frustrated at the same point: halfway mea- 
sures would not do; partial adjustments of the 
system would not work. Only a total revamping of 
the nation’s institutions, beginning with and based 
upon political reform, could succeed. 

One liberal stated the problem thus: 


As we have gotten into a situation where worker 
morale, the quality of work, accuracy, and the sense 
of personal responsibility have fallen off, we shall 
have to review the position in its whole complexity 
and from every point of view—economic, moral and 
political.”° 


And another liberal said: 


If Lenin regarded politics as the concentrated 
expression of economic processes, it follows that 
contradictions in the economy can find their concen- 
trated expression in politics. . . . Thus the ques- 
tion [is] whether the existing structure of political 
power meets the requirements of the economic 
development of socialism.”° 


19 Jan Uher, “‘The Choice of Alternatives and the Freedom of 
Action,’”’ Ku/turny zivot, Feb. 4, 1966. 

2 Julius Strinka, ‘‘Reticent Dogmatism and Revolutionary 
Dialectics,’’ Ku/turny zivot, Nov. 26, 1965. 
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This broadening of the call for economic reform 
to take in the demand for a radical revamping of the 
political structure (as a requisite to change in the 
entire system) constituted the inner dynamic of the 
reform. This was the view put forth by Czechoslova- 
kia’s chief economic reformer Ota Sik in 1966 at the 
13th Party Congress, to Novotny’s consternation, 
and it was reiterated by Dubcek himself shortly after 
he took office.** Had the reform program been 
implemented without interference, it is clear that 
some of the economic measures, along with democ- 
ratization of the security system and the centers of 
power, would have had the effect of removing 
certain Czechoslovak institutions from Soviet influ- 
ence; yet this conclusion was not widely aired until 
the last weeks before the invasion. Rather, the 
reformers simply said that the Soviet model—the 
strong, omnipotent, centralist state of Stalin and the 
Leninist concept of the party, at least as interpreted 
by Stalin—was not suitable for Czechoslovakia.” 
Whether it was suitable for others, /.e., whether it 
was good or bad per se, was not of great interest, for 
the intention was not to criticize or arouse the Sovi- 
ets or to challenge their claim to leadership. All the 
reformers said—cautiously, and more often than not 
without mentioning the source of the model—was 
that for the Czechoslovakia of today it did not work. 


Supporting Theories 


On a more theoretical level, they phrased the 
problem somewhat differently. To consolidate a 
number of theses put forward at the time, the argu- 
ment of the reformers went somewhat as follows.” 


21 For Sik’s speech, see Rude pravo, June 5, 1966. Novotny’s angry 
reaction came in a speech to the party Presidium on Sept. 5, 1967, 
and was reported in ‘‘Antonin Novotny and the Leading Role 
of the Party,’ Ku/turny zivot, July 5, 1968. Dubcek’s speech 
was made Feb. 22, 1968, and was reported in Rude pravo 
the next day. 

22 See, e.g., Andrej Kopcok, Pravda (Bratislava), July 8, 1963, or 
Michal Lakatos, ‘‘On Certain Problems of the Structure of 
Our Political System,’ Pravny obzor (Bratislava), January 1965. 
Lakatos did not mention Czechoslovakia but rather criticized the 
“deification of the state and its functions’ as a phenomenon 
of Stalinism which was objectively wrong for a socialist society. 
After January 1968 the reformers were more careful to say that their 
suggestions implied no criticism of practices elsewhere but 
merely reflected the needs of Czechoslovakia. 

23 £.g., contributions by Zdenek Mlynar, Josef Valenta and 
Milos Kalab to a Prague radio discussion of March 11, 1966, on the 
then forthcoming congress; interview by Eduard GoldstUcker in 
Volksstimme (Vienna), April 12, 1968; Josef Smrkovsky, 

Rude pravo, Feb. 9, 1968; and the Dubcek regime’s Action Program 
in Rude pravo, April 10, 1968. 


The Road to Reform 


Czechoslovakia had achieved a stage of develop- 
ment not yet reached by other socialist societies; 
hence, it could not follow an existing blueprint. It 
was a modern 20th-century society, highly devel- 
oped and industrialized, classless (in the Marxist 
sense of passing through the final stages of social- 
ism), with a democratic tradition and a desire to 
restore a democratic way of life. As a stage of any 
significant duration before the transition to commu- 
nism, this development was unforeseen by the foun- 
ders of communism.” The existing institutions, 
including the state and party structures, were not 
suitable to serve during a long period of advanced 
socialism. They had been designed for the period of 
the dictatorship of the proletariat, in which a strong 
state ruled dictatorially through the party in the 
name of the proletariat in order to stamp out capital- 
ism and the classes created by the relationships of 
capitalist production.*® This goal had already been 
accomplished in Czechoslovakia, but until the other 
conditions necessary for the establishment of 
communism were achieved, the state would have to 
be perpetuated. 

In the eyes of the Czechoslovak reformers, the 
Soviet answer to this dilemma, the “all-people 
state” proclaimed by Khrushchev in 1961, with its 
retention of the ubiquitous and dominating role of 
the party, was not satisfactory. One reason for this 
insufficiency, the Czechoslovak reformers thought, 
was that Khrushchev’s formula assumed that nation- 
alization placed all workers into the same relation- 
ship with the means of production, and hence into 
the same class—thereby eliminating all conflicting 
interests. Khrushchev’s formula allowed merely. for 
different interests susceptible of being harmonized 
without conflict. The Czechoslovak reformers disa- 
greed; they felt that conflicting interests were to be 
found even in a socialist society. Moreover, the po- 
litical structure of socialist society, as exemplified by 
the Soviet state or their own, could not generate or 
guarantee the institutions necessary for the genuine 
expression of conflicting interests *°—for example, 


24 See Z. Mlynar, ‘‘Problems of Political Leadership and the 
New Economic System,’’ World Marxist Review (Prague), 
December 1965, pp. 58-64. 

2% See, e.g., J. Ceconik, ‘The Advanced Socialist Society,” 
Kulturny zivot, Sept. 9, 1966; and Z. Mlynar in Rude pravo, 
Feb. 13, 1968. 

*6 Cf. Z. Mlynar, Joc. cit. (footnote 24); Strinka, op. cit.; 
Kopcok, op. cit.; Michal Suchy, Otazky marxisticky filosofie 
(Bratislava), No. 5, 1964, pp. 409-14; Ivan Bystrina, Literarni noviny, 
Dec. 17, 1966; and M. Lakatos, Pravny obzor, No. 7, 1963, pp. 
385-94; ibid., No. 1, 1965, pp. 26-36; ibid., No. 3, 1966, pp. 212-23; 
and Kulturny zivot, March 3, 1967. 


the freedom from centralized party control required 
both for the functioning of a market economy and for 
the effective representation by mass organizations of 
their members’ interests.'In a sense, what the 
Czechoslovak reformers were searching for were 
new concepts and institutions to adapt Marxism- 
Leninism to what they considered the new reality of 
a modern, industrialized, classless, but still precom- 
munist society, with conflicting internal interest 
groups and Strata. 


The Drive to Democratize 


The solutions proposed by the Czechoslovak 
reformers were many and varied, but their overall 
thrust was clearly toward the democratization of 
society. It was suggested earlier in this article that 
the ideal of democracy inspired the legalism, the 
methodical approach, and the deliberate slowness 
of the reform program. It should be stressed that the 
choice of these democratic measures was based on 
the explicit assumption that only by democratic 
means could the desired end result of a democratic 
society be achieved. Indeed, the establishment of a 
democracy was the basic aim of the Czechoslovak 
reform—and what gave it its special distinction. 

The organic connection between means and ends 
was clearly recognized by Czechoslovak thinkers in 
their insistence that the reform was to be accom- 
plished through the gradual change of existing insti- 
tutions and the lasting  institutionalization of 
change. Said Slovak philosopher Miroslav Kusy: 


This is a revolution which aims at a qualitative 
change of . . . the entire institutional structure of 
our society... . . What is involved is an institutional 
revolution.” 


Hence the reformers sought to build the machi- 
nery for genuine democracy by rebuilding each and 
every institution, separating it from the party’s domi- 
nation and rendering it an effective component of a 
democratic society. In this way, the rebuilt institu- 
tions might themselves protect and guarantee full 
and genuine implementation of the reforms. In this 


27 ‘The Czechoslovak Political Crisis,” Nova mys/ (Prague), 
November 1968. Kusy’s remarks were intended principally to. | 
indicate the lack of anti-Communist character in the movement, but 
were nonetheless an apt characterization. See also Julius Strinka, 
“Reticent Dogmatism and Revolutionary Dialectics,’’ Ku/turny zivot, 
Nov. 26, 1968, and ‘‘Two Concepts of the Dialectics of Socialism,” 
Otazky marxisticky filosofie, No. 1, 1963, pp. 82-88. 
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PROGRAMMED FOR ACTION 


Comrades, the meaning of the submitted action 
program is twofold. Above all, it is to create a unity 
of action for the realization of the main tasks of our 
development, to provide enough stimuli for the develop- 
ment of the people’s socialist initiative, to point out 
the road and eliminate the obstacles which have so 
far obstructed our further advance and which mainly 
consist of excessive centralism in the methods of 
administration and management, whose roots lie above 
all in the field of political control. The second and 
more profound meaning of the program lies in the 
fact that it gives scope for principled structural 
changes in our society and for the creation of a new 
dynamic of socialism, a dynamic which would corre- 
spond both to changed social, economic and cultural 
conditions, and to _ specific national conditions. 
(Emphasis added.) 


—Alexander Dubcek’s address to the CPCS Central 
Committee, Rude pravo (Prague), April 2, 1968. 


context, it is significant that the democratic content 
of the institutions proposed by the reformers for 
their future society was very high. They featured the 
encouragement of greater individual initiative and 
genuine popular participation in political decision- 
making. Stressing the scope to be given in the pro- 
jected modern, industrialized, classless system to 
conflicting interests, groups and strata, the propos- 
als provided for the granting of more independence 
and responsibility to a great number of groupings of 
management personnel, workers, farmers, intellec- 
tuals, students, and religious and ethnic minorities, 
as well as local government bodies, courts, mass 
organizations and various other non-party institu- 
tions and associations. This kind of diffusion of 
power was acceptable to the Czechs because it 
conformed to their traditions, while many Slovaks 
embraced it for the more parochial reason that it 
was bound to help them in their continual tug-of-war 
with Prague.** 

To be implemented, the process of democratiza- 
tion demanded by the reformers clearly required 
changes in the fundamental bases of the system— 
the constitution, the role of the Communist Party, 


oe NEE 
28 The participation of the Slovaks in the reform movement 

is a complicated matter. Many Slovaks were genuinely interested in 

liberalization and believed that Slovak rights could be 

guaranteed only in a society which guaranteed all the usual liberal 

rights. There were other Slovaks, however, who saw liberalization 

only as a means to gain specific Slovak demands and whose 

liberalism went no deeper than the acquisition of federation and 

certain other Slovak rights. 
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and the whole framework of Czechoslovak society. 
The prospect of such radical changes was bound to 
rouse the conservatives, both inside and outside 
Czechoslovakia, and it did. On the practical side, the 
Czechoslovak conservatives feared for their jobs and 
personal power; on a more theoretical level, they 
feared that communism (or their idea of commu- 
nism) could not be attained without the continued 
and unchallenged domination of the party, and that 
the party could not maintain its leading role in a 
truly pluralistic or democratic system. In this they 
may have been right; it seems entirely possible that 
the immanent logic of the movement might ulti- 
mately have impelled the reformers toward an 
“anti-Communist” course. Even in the short run, the 
onslaught by the party’s conservative wing on the 
reform’s pluralistic and democratic goals could have 
set the Czechoslovak population against the party. 
However, most people realized that the reform 
movement had started within the party, that it had 
found its most vivid expression in party documents 
such as the Action Program of April 1968, and that, 
despite delays and setbacks, it was being promoted 
and defended by the new leadership. For this 
reason, the Czechoslovak people rallied to the party 
led by Dubcek, even if in some cases skeptically, 
thus providing it with the broad-based support 
which, in this writer’s opinion, would have carried 
the movement toward at least an attempt at genuine 
democratic socialism, had it not been so tragically 
interrupted. 


The Prospects Ahead 


Let us now turn to the future of Czechoslovakia’s 
reform movement. There are several reasons why 
one might speculate that, despite the present bleak 
situation in the country, the movement will in the 
{ong run be reactivated, or, at least, that it will not 
be totally suppressed. The very slowness of its 
development suggests that the reform put down 
deep roots. Its broad appeal—broad both in the 
number of its adherents and in the spectrum of its 
ideas—only contributes to its endurance. At the 
height of their influence, the reformers were sup- 
ported by men and women from all professions, 
backgrounds and beliefs, and it is probably safe to 
say that the entire population shared the hopes— 
and many of the benefits—of the liberalization from 
January to August 1968. An experience so exhilarat- 
ing and profound cannot easily or quickly be erased 
from the memories of millions. 


The Road to Reform 
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While there must eventually be a return to ‘“‘nor- 
malcy” (though the resistance to normalization has 
gone on for two years now, greatly delaying and 
undermining the projects of the new leaders), the 
Husak regime may find it more difficult to achieve 
the kind of docility and readiness to collaborate 
characteristic of Czechoslovakia in earlier times. 
The average citizen knows that millions of his coun- 
trymen think as he does, and while this knowledge 
in itself may not spur him to action, it does elimi- 
nate one of the barriers that reformers must other- 
wise break down to achieve their ends—i.e., the iso- 
lation and mistrust which makes each man fearful of 
exposing his views.” 


28 This obstacle was pointed out earlier by Z. Mlynar in Praca 
(Bratislava), Jan. 25, 1966. 


WHO INVITED WHOM? 


The question poses itself, Who invited these armies in? 
. . . The question was never discussed to the end; it has 
not been resolved. No names have been published. When 
the matter was discussed in Bratislava, Prague and 
Moscow with our leaders, all members of the leadership 
of the federal and the Slovak parties, without exception, 
gave their word of honor that they were not involved in 
any such démarche and had no knowledge of it. / know 
of no leading personality in Czech or Slovak political life 
of whom it could be said with certainty he had taken 
this step. . . . (Emphasis added.) 


—Gustav Husak’s statement, reported in Pravda 
(Bratislava), Aug. 29, 1968. 


[The Soviet occupation] is an act of use of force which 
Cannot be justified by any means. It did not take place 
upon request or demand of the Czechoslovak government, 
nor of any other constitutional organs of this republic. 


—Speech of Czechoslovak Foreign Minister Jiri 
Hajek at the UN Security Council, New York, Aug. 
24, 1968, New York Times, Aug. 25, 1988. 


[The occupation] happened without the knowledge of 
the President of the Republic, the Chairman of the 
National Assembly, the Premier, or the First Secretary of 
the Czechoslovak Communist Party Central Committee. 


—Radio Prague, Aug. 21, 1968, attributed to the 
Presidium of the CPCS Central Committee. 


The Presidium of the Central Committee of the Com- 
munist Party of Slovakia knew nothing of any invitation 
to the armies of the Warsaw Pact. We are dissociating 
ourselves from everything that has been done and is 
being done except by the legally, democratically elected 
leadership of the party and state. 


—Radio Czechoslovakia in Slovakia, Aug. 22, 1968. 
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Almost every major social institution was affected 
by reform efforts in the course of liberalization. 
While many changes probably did not last long 
enough to leave an indelible mark on society, they 
still cannot easily be undone. The revamping of the 
educational system, for example, was accomplished 
in 1965 and probably had only begun to show 
results; yet, while there are hints that the new 
regime plans to return to the old “unified” system 
(which emphasized polytechnical subjects at the 
expense of the humanities and paid insufficient 
attention to individual capabilities), such a reconver- 
sion will not be easily achieved.*® Similarly, the dis- 


30 See Rude pravo, Feb. 26, 1970, on the educational system; 
on the return to the cadre system, minority problems, etc., see 
ibid., Feb. 10 and 19, 1970. 


Heeding the appeal of the party and state leaders and 
the Communist and working people of Czechoslovakia, 
and taking into consideration the danger created for the 
gains of socialism in that country, at that time we, 
together with the fraternal socialist countries, adopted the 
decision to give Czechoslovakia international aid in de- 
fense of socialism. . . . (Emphasis added.) 


—Leonid |. Brezhnev at the 24th CPSU Congress, 
Moscow Radio, March 30, 1971. 


Thousands of Communists, individual citizens, and 
entire collectives of the working people, representatives 
of all strata of the people and of diverse organizations, 
including members of the CPCS Central Committee and 
the Central Committee of the Slovak Communist Party, 
as well as members of the Czechoslovak government and 
deputies to the National Assembly and the Slovak National 
Council . . . began to turn to the leaderships of the 
fraternal parties and also to the governments of our 
allies, begging them in this historically grave moment to 
grant international assistance to the Czechoslovak people 
in the defense of socialism. . . . (Emphasis added.) 


—CC CPCS, “Lessons Drawn from the Critical 
Developments in the Party and Society after the 
13th CPCS Congress,” Pravda (Bratislava), Jan. 14, 
1971. 


On behalf of our delegation, we want to express from 
the rostrum of this Congress [the 24th CPSU Congress] 
our sincere thanks to the CPSU, to the Soviet government 
and the Soviet people for having understood the anxieties 
of the Czechoslovak Communists regarding socialism 
and their appeals for help... . 


—Gustav Husak’s address to the 24th CPSU Con- 
gress, Radio Moscow, April 1, 1971. 


Cee caninia aee RGGI hocaiccc Ea of enterprise councils, the limited restalin- 
ization of the legal system, and the reintroduction of 
the cadre system (with its preference for persons of 
known political loyalty and “proper” class back- 
ground rather than candidates with professional 
qualifications) are bound to cause serious disrup- 
tion. 

Even in institutions untouched by the reform, 
alternatives to Soviet techniques and programs are 
now known to exist. The Action Program, the basic 
document of the liberalization, was published and 
widely circulated, and the people are familiar with 
the vast literature of programmatic material issued 
on the reforms: farmers know that but for the Soviet 
invasion, they could have had a union, the workers 
know that they could have had power, minorities 
know that they could have had significant rights 
(including the Slovaks, who cannot long be placated 
by the pseudo-federalism permitted them by the 
Soviets)—and all of this within the framework of 
socialism. Looking backward for a comparison, the 
threat of the “alternative” seems far greater today 
than was the threat of a return to the republicanism 
of the Benes regime in the early days of the party- 
state. 

There is always the possibility, of course, that the 
traditional Czechoslovak penchant for passive, long- 
suffering resistance will return the people to their 
former apathetic state, and young people in particu- 
lar appear sensitive to this danger. There is not 
much they can do to combat it, however, given the 
pressures applied by the regime. 

At the same time, there is the possibility that the 
tradition of passivity has broken down. The impetus 
to press on toward the goals that seemed so nearly 
in reach in 1968 may well create new pressures for 
reform, both in imitation of and in departure from 
the tactics of the past. Thus, on the one hand, there 
is a good chance that the liberals may slowly and 
laboriously work to regain positions of influence 
within the party, hoping to reactivate the reformist 
spirit—although the present leadership is of course 
familiar with this technique and likely to provide 
special safeguards against it.** On the other hand, 


31 See, e.g., ‘‘Today’s Strategy,’’ Rudo pravo, March 21, 1970 
(referring to the strategy of the liberals). 
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more insistent pressures could develop. There is 
today a good deal of bitterness in Czechoslovakia 
over what is called “Dubcek’s weakness” and his 
refusal during his short reign to use undemocratic 
means to attain liberal ends (such as neutralizing 
the conservative foes of reform). While this disap- 
pointment might not be sufficient to convert tradi- 
tional democratic inclinations into radicalism or rev- 
olutionary effort, it might give greater toughness to 
the reform forces than they possessed prior to 
August 1968. It is, however, very difficult to gauge 
the depth and range of this feeling, particularly in 
view of the present regime’s encouragement of such 
a view of Dubcek. 

What is much more clear and certain is the deep 
and genuine anti-Russian feeling now general in the 
country. While Czechoslovak sympathies for the 
Russians had gradually declined in the period of 
Stalinist rule, it took the invasion of August 1968 to 
convert the Czechoslovak nation’s basically good-na- 
tured attitude of Superiority mixed with tolerance 
toward the Russians into a distinct and palpable 
hatred. It is most unlikely that any reform movement 
in Czechoslovakia today, or in the future, can be 
devoid of nationalist sentiment. It is in fact more 
likely that nationalism will—and already does—play 
a significant role as a motivating force and as a 
guiding principle among reformist elements. 

For the time being, however, there is little that 
Czechoslovakia’s citizens can do to vent their frus- 
trations against Moscow. Thus, even while there are 
many reasons to hope that reformist tendencies will 
eventually reassert themselves, it is necessary to 
end on a rather bleak note with respect to the short 
run. Indeed, awareness that Moscow is the major 
obstacle to Czechoslovakia’s liberalization has led to 
the depressing but widespread belief that no reform 
can be achieved until and unless the Soviet Union 
itself experiences liberalization—or else loses its 
power to act in Europe because of the Chinese 
threat. Given these circumstances—along with the 
curious combination of skill and desperation that 
characterizes the tightrope course of the present 
regime in Prague—there are few grounds for expect- 
ing a reactivation of Czechoslovakia’s reform move- 
ment now or in the immediate future. 
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Sociology 


in the Soviet Union 


By Zev Katz 


Stalin, sociology has experienced a gradual 

rebirth in the Soviet Union in the last decade 
and a half until today it has become one of the 
most active—if not yet fully legitimized—fields of 
scientific inquiry. At present, there is scarcely any 
branch of sociological research in which no work 
is being done in the USSR; Soviet delegations reg- 
ularly participate in international conferences of 
sociologists; and in methodology and conceptual- 
ization—particularly in the application of sophisti- 
cated mathematical methods to research and model- 
building—Soviet social scientists in the leading 
academic centers have attained professional stand- 
ards as high as those reached anywhere else in the 
world. Yet, Soviet sociologists have not achieved their 
present level of recognition at home without a long 
and, perforce, cautious struggle, and their activity 
continues to be carefully watched and circumscribed 
lest it undermine the ideological foundations of the 
Communist Party’s monopoly of power. Still, prog- 
ress goes on. 

As relatively little has yet been written in the West 
about this highly significant development, it seems 
appropriate here to inquire into the reasons for the 
renaissance of sociology in the USSR; to survey the 


A:: a long period of total suppression under 
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institutions engaged in sociological research, the 
principal areas of study, and some of the findings 
in these areas; and finally to offer an assessment of 
the broader implications of the development of 
sociology for the future evolution of Soviet society. 


Why the Rebirth? 


What, then, has brought about the reemergence 
of sociology in the Soviet Union after its long relega- 
tion to the status of a proscribed “bourgeois pseudo- 
science’’? Certainly, a large part of the answer is to 
be found in the far-reaching process of change that 
has been going on in Soviet society since the death 
of Stalin. Slowly, the post-Stalin leadership has 
tended to move away from reliance on mass terror 
towards more subtle and sophisticated methods of 
persuasion and social manipulation. This, in turn, 
has prompted an increased reliance on “science” 
(nauka) in the broadest sense, and in particular on 
sociological research, such as the scientific, em- 
pirical investigation and analysis of social structure, 
attitudes, motivations and behavior, etc., as a means 
of devising more effective methods of social control 
and system legitimization. 

It is, above all, this “objective” need for new and 
more efficient instrumentalities in these areas that 
has induced the post-Stalin Soviet regimes to tol- 
erate the revival of sociology. This tolerance has, 
however, been grudging and guarded, as many old- 
line Soviet ideologues have continued to view an 
independent and non-dogmatic theoretical sociology 
as a direct challenge to the official “sociology” as 
embodied in Soviet-Marxist historical materialism 
and its “laws” of social relations and development. 
It has consequently been only through persistent 
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pressure from below, by the sociologists themselves, 
that the party elite has been persuaded gradually to 
widen the areas of permissible sociological research 
—and then only if it deemed such research useful. 

Another factor that has contributed to the recent 
development of Soviet sociology has been the attenu- 
ation of the Stalinist isolation which long cut off 
Soviet science from scientific developments in the 
rest of the world. When, a few years after the death 
of Stalin, small Soviet delegations composed mostly 
of old-time theoreticians appeared at international 
conferences such as that of the International Socio- 
logical Association in Amsterdam in 1956,* their 
members—accustomed to regarding themselves as 
possessors of the ultimate scientific truth about the 
laws of social develooment—must have been dis- 
turbed to find that virtually a whole new social sci- 
ence had developed not only in the West but even, 
to some extent, in Eastern Europe (particularly in 
Poland), and that they knew next to nothing about 
it. They realized that Soviet scholars would have 
little to contribute in this area—either at interna- 
tional conferences or at home—unless they mas- 
tered this new development. Hence, the develop- 
ment of sociology in the Soviet Union became im- 
perative as part of the “ideological struggle” 
against the capitalist system and as a matter of 
national prestige. 

There has been still another powerful motivation, 
although it has been less openly acknowledged. 
More than half a century after the Bolshevik Revolu- 
tion, many members of the Soviet educated elite— 
especially among the rising generation of acade- 
micians, scientists and technocrats—have come to 
recognize that much of actual social development 
in the world has not conformed to the “scientific” 
laws of Marxism-Leninism, and that even if some of 
these laws may yet prove valid in the long run, they 
cannot be substituted for the study of actual proc- 
esses in society. For such study, they acknowledge, 
the modern methods of sociological investigation 
developed in the West are indispensable. And they 
argue that for a totally-planned and highly cen- 
tralistic society approaching the stage of mature, 


1Ten years later (1966), when the Sixth Congress of the 
Association was held at Evian, France, the Soviet delegation numbered 
no less than 83 persons and included a sizable number of 
young professional sociologists. (For the first time, the Congress 
elected a representative from a Communist country—the 
distinguished Polish sociologist, Jan Szczepanski—to the presidency 
of the ISA). The Seventh ISA Congress in September 1970 was 
actually held in a Communist country (at Varna, Bulgaria), with the 
Soviet delegation of 400 persons easily outnumbering all 
the rest, including an American contingent of over 300. 


complex industrialization, such research is even 
more essential than it is for the free-enterprise, 
pluralistic societies of the West. 

It should be added that the preeminently science- 
oriented young Soviet intelligentsia of today have 
embraced sociology with special enthusiasm. To 
them it comes as something novel and fascinating; 
it is mathematical, neutral and pragmatic; it pushes 
aside outworn dogmas and clichés. It posits the 
ability of the individual social scientist, through the 
systematic gathering of empirical data and the 
processing of these data with the aid of modern 
electronic devices, to make precise measurements 
of social phenomena and thereby gain “objective” 
insights into ongoing social processes. Moreover, 
since this new and valuable science is beyond the 
ken of the party professionals and elder masters of 
Soviet-Marxist “social science,” it offers its young 
practitioners the possibility of getting ahead rapidly 
in their careers.’ . 

The partial legitimization of sociology may also 
have been influenced by the “discovery” that Lenin 
himself took a positive view of sociology, that con- 
Siderable empirical social research was done in the 
Soviet Union during the 1920’s, and that many non- 
Soviet Marxists in Eastern Europe and the West were 
working towards a modern Marxist sociology. 


Academic Institutions 


In a Soviet-type system, every activity that affects 
society must of course be carried on within an 
appropriate institutionalized framework. In the case 
of sociological research in the USSR, it should be 
noted that, as a result of a unique development, 
there are in fact two seemingly parallel sets of 
institutions, one of which has become part of the 
academic establishment, while the other has de- 
veloped as an adjunct of the party. A third set of 
institutions, consisting of bodies set up to conduct 
applied-sociological studies at industrial enterprises, 
collective farms, or local administrations, is still 
only in the embryonic stage.° 


2 Zygmunt Bauman has elaborated on this point in an unpublished 
paper, ‘‘Eastern European and Soviet Social Science, A Case Study 
in Stimulus Diffusion,”’ presented at a conference organized 
by the University of Michigan Center for Russian and East European 
Studies in May 1970. 

8 See, e.g., |. Titarenko, ‘‘Sotsiologi prishli na zavod’”’ (Sociologists 
Have Come to the Factory), Pravda (Moscow), April 24, 1968; and 
|. Golembiovsky, ‘‘Sotsiolog na zavode”’ (The Sociologist at the 
Factory), /zvestia (Moscow), Oct. 27, 1969. 


Sociology in the Soviet Union 


On the academic side, three major central insti- 
tutions concerned with sociological work have been 
established: the Learned Council on Problems of 
Applied Social Research (Nauchnyi Soviet o Problem- 
akh_ Konkretnykh_ Sotsialnykh Issledovanii); the 
Institute for Applied Social Research (/nstitut Konkret- 
nykh_ Sotsialnykh Issledovanii—henceforth ASR) 
within the USSR Academy of Science; and the Soviet 
Sociological Association (Sovetskaia Sotsiologiches- 
kaia Assotsiatsiia—SSA). Of these, the most im- 
portant is the IASR inasmuch as the Learned Council 
appears to function largely as a sort of umbrella 
organization for coordinating work of a sociological 
nature in the various specialized institutes of the 
Academy of Sciences. 

The IASR came into being only in 1968 following 
a protracted struggle that amply illustrated the re- 
sistance to investing sociology with the status of an 
independent discipline. The first meager concession 
in this direction had been the establishment within 
the Academy’s Institute of Philosophy of a ‘“‘section 
for the study of new forms of labor and everyday 
life,” * which was later reconstituted under the more 
straightforward title of “Section for Applied Socio- 
logical Research.” It was clear from the outset, 
however, that a mere section under the command 
of the conservative-minded members of the Institute 
of Philosophy would never be able to function effec- 
tively as the main center for the development of 
sociology in the USSR. The sociologists therefore 
kept up their pressure until finally, in 1968, the 
IASR was created as a full-fledged institute, with 
Academician A.F. Rumiantsev as its head. Typically, 
however, it was not named the Institute of Sociology 
but rather the Institute for Applied Social Research, 
suggesting an effort by the conservatives to diminish 
its stature and to limit its activity to empirical 
studies only.’ 

The Soviet Sociological Association, on the other 
hand, has been in existence since 1958 and has 
become one of the more active professional organi- 
zations in the USSR. Though primarily academic in 
character, it includes party sociologists and party 
sociological institutions as well. It reportedly has 24 


4A. G. Zdravomyslov, Metodologiia i protsedury sotsiologicheskikh 
issledovanii (Methodology and Procedures of Sociological Research), 
Moscow, Mysl, 1969, p. 3. 

5 For details about the IASR and its predecessor, see the 
Soviet Sociological Association’s series entitled Sotsia/nye 
issledovaniia (Social Research), Vol. Il, 1968, pp. 22-23; David Lane, 
“Ideology and Sociology in the USSR,” The British Journal of 
Sociology, December 1969, pp. 43-51; Voprosy filosofii (Moscow), 
No. 2, 1969, pp. 137-39. 
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permanent research committees, as well as branches 
in a number of major cities and scientific centers, 
including Novosibirsk, Kiev, Leningrad and Perm;° 
and though it does not hold, regular annual meetings, 
it has convened occasional conferences on sociologi- 
cal questions. The SSA has also sponsored the 
publication of numerous monographs and serves as 
a medium for contacts with similar associations 
abroad. In September 1970, it had 1,469 individual 
and 273 collective (j.e., organizations and _ institu- 
tions) members, as compared with 580 and 79, 
respectively, in 1966.’ 

Apart from the Academy of Sciences, sociological 
work is being carried on at other central academic 
institutions (e.g., the USSR Academies of Archi- 
tecture, Pedagogical Science, and Medicine, and 
various Institutes within the Academy of Sciences, 
such as those of Ethnography, Economics, State and 
Law, etc.); at the Siberian branch of the USSR 
Academy of Sciences in the famous “science city” 
of Akademgorodok; at the academies of the several 
republics as well as at research institutions in the 
Tatar Autonomous Soviet Socialist Republic, East 
Siberia and the Buriat Autonomous Region; and at 
the major university centers, such as Moscow, 
Leningrad, Novosibirsk, Gorky and Rostov. Accord- 
ing to Academician P.N. Fedoseev, there were, al- 
ready in 1968, some 2,000 persons (including per- 
sonnel in party as well as academic organizations) 
and about 50 university departments actively en- 
gaged in “social research.” * It should nevertheless 
be borne in mind that in many instances the estab- 
lishment of separate departments for sociological 
research in academic institutions was accomplished 
only after overcoming strong internal opposition.’ 

While resistance to research activity in the socio- 
logical field thus appears to have diminished con- 
siderably. in recent years, the same cannot be said 
of opposition to the teaching of sociology. It is true 
that some courses in the general field of sociology 
are given at a few Soviet universities, and some of 
the research institutions provide training programs 


6 Voprosy filosofii, No. 8, 1958, pp. 185-86; and Soviet Sociology, 
Vol. I, No. 3, pp. 57-64. 
7See G. V. Osipov, Sotsiologiia i konkretnye sotsialnye issledovaniia 
v SSSR (Sociology and Applied Social Research in 
the USSR), Moscow, Soviet Organizing Committee for the 
Seventh World Congress of Sociology, 1970; and (on 1966 figures) 
E. V. Beliaev et a/., ‘‘Vsesoiuznyi simposium sotsiologov”’ 
(All-Union Symposium of Sociologists), Voprosy filosofii, No. 10, 1966. 
8 Writing in Sotsia/lnye iss/ledovaniia, Vol. ||, 1968, p. 12. 
9A specialist in Soviet constitutional law told the author, 
for instance, that heated debates preceded the decision to establish 
a sociological section in the Academy of Sciences’ Institute 
of State and Law. 


in sociology for university graduates. Nevertheless, 
it is a striking fact that at the present time there is 
not a single proper teaching department of sociology 
at any higher educational institution in the Soviet 
Union. Moscow University, for example, has a socio- 
logical laboratory, a Laboratory for Labor Resources, 
and a Center for the Study of Population Problems, 
but these are engaged solely in research. Although 
the University has at last established its first chair 
of sociology, the course is restricted to graduates. 
Hence, to quote Novosibirsk’s pioneering specialist 
in studies of manpower resources, V. Perevedentsev, 
sociology in the USSR still remains very much “a 
sociology without sociologists.” *° 

Reflective of this lack of progress in the teaching 
of sociology is the fact that while some methodologi- 
cal manuals and lecture courses have been published 
by academic institutions or professional bodies, 
usually in small editions and mainly for internal 
use,'” a comprehensive textbook on sociology by a 
Soviet author has yet to appear in print. Curiously 
enough, the first textbook on the methodology of 
sociological research, published in 1969, was pro- 
duced not by an academic institution but by one of 
the party agencies described farther on in this 
article.” 

It is no less significant that there is as yet not a 
single professional journal in the Soviet Union de- 
voted to sociology, in striking contrast to Poland, 
where there are five, including one in English. To 
some extent, however, the absence of sociological 
journals is offset by the fact that academic and 
professional organizations can publish specialized 
series, a number of which have dealt with sociology- 
related subjects. At the same time one might say 
that some of the leading professional journals (e.g., 
Voprosy filosofii, Filosofskie nauki) and intellectual 
periodicals have become “sociologized.” For ex- 
ample, Literaturnaia gazeta has become a major 
medium for the popularization of sociological re- 
search and thought, and the same was true of Novy/ 
mir at least until the replacement of its liberal edi- 


10‘Otkuda berutsia sotsiologi?”’’ (Where Do Sociologists Come 
From?), in Literaturnaia gazeta (Moscow), No. 12, 1970, p. 12. 

11 For example, in 1968 Tartu University in Estonia published 
a mimeographed transcript of a series of lectures given by 
Professor V. A. Yadov of Leningrad University on ‘“‘the methodology 
and procedures of sociological research.’ Similarly, the Soviet 
Sociological Association’s Informatsionnyi biulleten (Information 
Bulletin) carried a series of lectures on sociology by Yuri Levada: 
see Nos. 5 (20) and 6, Part 2. 

12 Zdravomyslov, op. cit. (see fn. 4). This book was published 
under the auspices of the CPSU Central Committee’s Academy of 
Social Sciences, with the cooperation of the Higher Party School. 
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tor, Aleksandr Tvardovsky, last year. Even such 
party and government organs as Pravda, Partiinaia 
zhizn and /zvestia publish occasional articles on 
sociological subjects, and the Communist Youth 
League organ Komsomolskaia pravda has displayed 
a noteworthy interest and initiative in this field. 


Party Institutions 


The existence of a separate set of sociological 
research institutions attached to the ruling party is 
a phenomenon unique to the Soviet Union and other 
Communist countries. It stems from the fact that in 
these societies the Communist Party is not just an 
ordinary political party like those in pluralistic- 
democratic societies, but rather the paramount ele- 
ment in a system which aims at total social control 
on the basis of a chiliastic ideology. As such, the 
party cannot leave any form of social research activ- 
ity to take its own autonomous course. Not only does 
the party make every effort to control academic 
sociology to the fullest degree possible; it has also 
developed its own sociological establishment. 

The central institution in this establishment is the 
Academy of Social Sciences (Akademiia Obshchest- 
vennykh Nauk) attached to the CPSU Central Com- 
mittee. Operating within it are several specialized 
units such as the Research Team on the Effective- 
ness of Ideological Work (established in 1964), the 
Sociological Section of the Institute of Scientific 
Atheism, and the Sociological Group on the Scien- 
tific Management of Society in the Department of 
Scientific Communism” (headed by Professor V.G. 
Afanasev)—the titles of which are indicative of some 
of the principal preoccupations of party-directed 
sociological work. Sociology is also taught at the 
annual seminars conducted at the Academy for 
party officials and scientific cadres. 

One of the first party organizations to take an 
active interest in developing sociological studies was 
the Central Committee of the Komsomol. It was the 
Committee’s official organ, Komsomolskaia pravda, 
which established an Institute of Public Opinion in 
the spring of 1960—the first such institution in the 
Soviet Union. The Institute initiated a series of what 
were, in the beginning, rather amateurish public 
opinion polls, using Komsomolskaia pravda to put 


13 This department publishes two series related to sociological 
problems: Nauchnoe upravienie obshchestvom (The Scientific 
Direction of Society) and Problemy nauchnovo kommunizma 
(Problems of Scientific Communism). 
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certain questions to the paper’s readers and invite 
their answers.’* Komsomol officials have been espe- 
cially outspoken in stressing the importance of 
sociology for party work. Writing in the first of a 
series of studies based on a 1967 conference on 
“Socialism and the Young” organized by the Kom- 
somol, Yu. Torsuev, a secretary of the Komsomol 
Central Committee, stated unequivocally that a 
Komsomol official 


. cannot do without a knowledge of sociology, 
without understanding the social processes in society 
and in the world, without the ability to see the full 
complexity and variety of relations between the 
individual and society.’° 


In view of this high-level endorsement, it is not sur- 
prising that 30 Komsomol regional (oblast). com- 
mittees in various parts of the Soviet Union have 
enlisted the services of outside sociological insti- 
tutes and research teams to work on special proj- 
ects.” 

A similar situation exists in the regular party 
organization, where some 40 regional party com- 
mittees now have staff or outside specialists carry- 
ing on sociological investigations of various kinds.’’ 
At an all-Union seminar convened in Moscow in 
June 1966 by the Department of Scientific Com- 
munism of the party’s Academy of Social Sciences 
to discuss “applied sociological research and ideo- 
logical work,” a number of regional party organi- 
zations were recognized as having effectively uti- 
lized knowledge gained through such research to 
improve their work, particularly in the field of propa- 
ganda. They included the party organizations of 
such far-flung regions as Krasnoiarsk in Siberia, 
Krasnodar near the Black Sea, the Tatar ASSR, and 
Cheliabinsk in the Urals. The seminar also noted 
that sociological research was being actively carried 
on in the party organizations of many of the repub- 
lics, including Estonia and Lithuania.*® The Estonian 
er 

14 See Komsomolskaia pravda (Moscow), May 19, 1960; also, 

B. A. Grushin, Mneniia o mire i mir mnenii (Opinions on the 

World and the World of Opinion), Moscow, Izdatelstvo Politicheskoi 
Literatury, 1967, pp. 12-16; and Ann Weinberg, Soviet Sociology, 
1960-63, Cambridge, Mass., MIT Center for International Studies, 1967. 

18 Molodezh, yeio interesy, stremleniia, idealy, (Youth, Its 
Interests, Aspirations and Ideals), Moscow, Molodaia Gvardia, 

1969, pp. 5-7. 

16D, D. Lubsanov et a/., Eds., /z opyta konkretno-sotsiologicheskikh 
issledovanii (From the Experience of Applied Sociological Research), 
Ulan-Ude, Buriatskoe knizhnoe izdatelstvo, 1968, p. 6. 

17 /bid. 


18 Problemy nauchnovo kommunizma (see fn. 13), No. 2, 
1968, op. 5-8, 28. 
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party Central Committee established a Sociological 
Commission to supervise all sociological research 
in the republic, while the party Central Committee 
of Lithuania encouraged all party committees below 
it to “engage more widely in empirical sociological 
research.” *° 

Needless to say, the essential purpose of the 
expanding sociological research activity being car- 
ried on under the direct auspices of the party is to 
enable the party decision-making organs to perform 
more efficiently their directive role in an increasingly 
diverse and complex society. This is readily apparent 
from the fact that a very large proportion of the 
party-sponsored studies focus on such topics of cen- 
tral concern as the effectiveness of the party’s 
political education work and propaganda among 
different social groups, particularly the workers, the 
intelligentsia, and the young; the causes of worker 
dissatisfaction, of infractions of labor discipline, and 
of “deviant” attitudes among youth; the most effec- 
tive methods of coping with these problems; and 
So on. 

All this points up what appears to be a highly 
significant trend affecting the party’s approach to 
decision-making. Hitherto, the standard practice in 
preparing for a meeting of a party organ—or for 
that matter of any official decision-making body— 
was to assign the advance preparation of the agenda 
and working materials for the meeting to regular 
party professionals or committees composed of such 
professionals. In the last few years, however, an 
increasing share of the advance preparation of 
working materials has been entrusted to sociological 
research establishments or groups. In this way, the 
party organs have begun to base their decisions on 
the more objective information gathered by outside 
researchers and assembled in “scientific” studies 
which often set forth a number of options for con- 
sideration. Thus, also, the party has acquired an 
additional apparatus for information-gathering and 
situation reports. 

To illustrate, a plenary session of the Gorky party 
committee, in considering steps to combat violations 
of labor discipline, had at its disposal a sociological 
study which showed that most of the transgressors, 
contrary to previous assumptions, were not young 
people but workers with considerable seniority, and 
that the latter were more effectively influenced by 
being called to order at a general workers’ meeting 
than by direct official censure. Similarly, the Belo- 
russian party Central Committee had its Propaganda 
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Department issue new instructions on the basis of 
a poll of students at party schools showing that the 
majority of students considered it most important 
for the party’s propagandists to have a more thor- 
ough knowledge of the subjects they were supposed 
to explain.*® The importance of such sociological 
investigations from the party’s standpoint was suc- 
cinctly summed up by A. Voss, first secretary of 
the Latvian party Central Committee, who wrote in 
1967: 


Sociological studies have made us give up many old 
conceptions; they have caused us to review the 
forms and methods of party work... . [they provide] 
a more precise analysis of the actual situation and 
of the results of measures undertaken by party 
committees.”* 


There are evidences, however, that not all the 
“sociological” work carried out by party agencies or 
under party auspices serves the purposes or meas- 
ures up to the standards of objectivity implied in 
Voss’s remark. For instance, the party committee of 
the Kostroma region, near Moscow, set up a So- 
called “Institute of Applied Sociological Research” 
which had as its head the chief of the committee’s 
Propaganda Department, with the regional and city 
party secretaries included among its directors and 
the chief of police serving as one of its researchers. 
When this agency conducted a study of alcoholism, 
the interviewers were police officers, and the “pre- 
cise information” they obtained principally con- 
cerned what shops were violating the regulations 
governing the sale of liquor.*? In another instance, 
Partiinaia zhizn (No. 19, 1967, p. 36) reported a 
poll conducted by the party organization in Irkutsk 
“to counter the bourgeois allegation that there is a 
conflict of generations in the Soviet Union.” A typical 
question put to those interviewed was “Which of 
our younger generation’s qualities do you like most of 
all?” As might have been expected, the results of 
the poll refuted the alleged existence of a “genera- 
tion gap.’” 

From the institutional standpoint, then, the Soviet 


20 /bid. See also R. |. Kosolapov and P. |. Simush, “‘Partiinaia 
rabota i konkretnye sotsiologicheskie issledovaniia” (Party Work 
and Applied Sociological Research), in A. M. Korolev and 
S. |. Mosiagin, Eds., [deologicheskaia rabota partiinykh organizatsii 
(Ideological Work of Party Organizations), Moscow, |zdatelstvo 
Politicheskoi Literatury, 1969, pp. 236-55. 

21 Kommunist (Moscow), No. 17, 1967, pp. 76-77. 

22M. Krivich, “Interviu s gorozhaninom” (Interview with a 
City Dweller), Literaturnaia gazeta, Jan. 21, 1970, p. 12. 
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sociological establishment has its distinct academic 
and party branches. It would be mistaken, however, 
to conclude from this that there is a hard-and-fast 
dividing line between the two, or that they practice 
or represent two different “schools” or types of 
sociology. In fact, there is a considerable overlap in 
terms of both personnel and substantive work, as 
well as a sort of “dialectical interaction” which will 
be explained below. And while there are certainly 
differences, they are for the most part differences 
of degree rather than of fundamentals. 


Dialectical Interaction 


To begin with, in the matter of personnel, it must 
be borne in mind that the majority not only of party 
but of academic sociologists as well are Communist 
Party members. In addition, many academic sociolo- 
gists have their feet in both camps, so to speak, in 
that they not only hold academic positions but also 
are enlisted to work on sociological studies for the 
party, in many cases as a “public service.” Not 
infrequently, the same people work part of the time 
as academic sociologists in universities and research 
institutes and the rest of the time as members of 
the party’s sociological establishment in a given 
region or locality. Still further, the academic and 
party sociological establishments sometimes join 
forces in carrying out a major social study—espe- 
cially when it is undertaken under explicit instruc- 
tions emanating from higher party organs.” 

Secondly, there is what | have termed the “‘dialec- 
tical interaction” between the two institutional sec- 
tors of the sociological community. There is no 
question that by and large the academic sociologists 
approach their work from a more objective or, if 
you will, “critical” viewpoint, while the party sociolo- 
gists tend more to take what has been termed an 
“instrumental” approach—that is to say, they seek 
primarily to use sociology as an instrument for 
bolstering the existing system of party rule by mak- 


23 An excellent example of such a major coordinated study 
is one that is being made of the city of Taganrog on the 
Black Sea (population 250,000), which is considered representative 
of Soviet urban life. Various academic and party sociological 
agencies have been assigned to investigate different, specific aspects 
of the city’s life, including public opinion, letters from citizens to 
the authorities, the activities of public organizations, the 
communications media, attitudes of citizens toward cultural 
activities, the everyday life of workers, living standards, and 
problems of crime. See A. Levikov, ‘‘Puteshestvie v srednii gorod”’ 
(Journey to an Average Town), Literaturnaia gazeta, June 10, 1970, 
pp. 12-13; B. A. Grushin et a/., Eds., ‘47 Piatnits’’ (47 Fridays), 
Part 1, SSA Informatsionnyi biulleten, No. 25, 1969. 
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ing it more efficient.* In actuality, however, the 
roles are sometimes reversed. On the one hand, 
academic sociologists, because they want to win 
the party’s official stamp of legitimacy and a broader 
freedom of inquiry for their craft, often undertake 
research calculated to serve the purposes of the 
party leaders. On the other hand, party sociologists 
occasionally perform unbiased research that makes 
a genuine contribution to professional sociology, 
presenting well-corroborated data and analyses of 
the actual processes going on in Soviet society, even 
though their findings sometimes contradict the pic- 
ture presented or anticipated by the party dogma- 
tists. 

Thirdly, insofar as party control is concerned, the 
differences between academic and party sociologists 
is only one of degree, since both, in the last analysis, 
are subject to the direction, supervision and censor- 
ship of the party authorities—like any other pro- 
fessional group or activity in Soviet society. Aca- 
demic sociologists, at least when they are working 
on non-party projects in the academic institutions 
(universities and research institutes under the USSR 
Academy of Sciences), undoubtedly enjoy a greater 
degree of autonomy than the sociologists working 
under direct party supervision as members of the 
party sociological establishment. But it is still only 
a matter of degree. 

So much for the relationship and differences 
between “academic” and “party” sociology. At this 
point, one more very important matter must be 
mentioned. Not infrequently, the studies performed 
by academic sociologists—and, in some rarer in- 
stances, by party sociologists—result in findings or 
theories that are at variance with official doctrine 
or the current party line. However, it does not at all 
follow that these sociologists are anti-Communist. 
The sociological community in the Soviet Union is 
a rapidly growing and rather diverse one in which 
many different political attitudes may be found, but 
there is no positive evidence that a significant seg- 
ment of this community is hostile to the Soviet sys- 
tem. It is significant in this connection that, in con- 
trast to the situation in the literary field, not a single 
piece of sociological writing suppressed in the USSR 
has been published abroad; there is not a single 
Soviet sociologist who is an expatriate in the West: 


nor do the signatures of Soviet sociologists usually | 


*4# Zygmunt Bauman is one prominent scholar who distinguishes 
between ‘critical’ and “instrumental” sociology, but he considers 
Soviet sociology in general to be of the “instrumental’’ variety, 
whereas he views Polish sociology as ‘‘critical” by tradition 
(see footnote 2). 
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appear on protest documents. This would seem to 
indicate that even the most critical members of the 
Soviet sociological community accept the basic 
principles of socialism as their point of departure, 
although many of them, one suspects, would like 
to see—and promote—an evolution of the system 
in the direction of the humanist ideals of Marxism 
and the Bolshevik Revolution. When they are critical, 
their criticism and their constructive proposals for 
change appear to be motivated by such a desire 
rather than by any thought of overthrowing the sys- 
tem altogether. Indeed, such an attitude may be an 
indispensable precondition for a major contribution 
by sociology to a positive transformation of Soviet 
society. 


The Class Structure 


Turning to the actual work that is being done in 
Soviet sociology today, we find that it is characterized 
by a great unevenness. While, as pointed out earlier, 
almost no area has been left entirely untouched, 
there is on the other hand no single area which has 
been explored thoroughly, without restrictions, bias 
and censorship. At one extreme, sociological re- 
search has barely ventured—or been permitted to 
venture—into such risky areas as the existing power 
Structure and elite studies in general. At the other, 
there is a steadily growing volume of highly sophisti- 
cated and quite objective research being done in a 
number of important fields such as the motivations 
of labor turnover and migration, studies of leisure 
time and time budgets, the sociology of the family, 
youth aspirations and problems, problems of urban- 
ization and the social consequences of technological 
progress, sociology of the mass media, of science 
and management, of religion and culture—to men- 
tion only a few. In general, activity is greatest in those 
fields were the regime stands to benefit most from it. 

Yet, notwithstanding restrictions and taboos, 
Soviet sociologists have dared to extend their investi- 
gations into some areas that have a critical bearing 
on certain aspects of orthodox Marxist-Leninist doc- 
trine. Inasmuch as it would be impossible, within 
present space limitations, to present a cross-section 
of the whole range of Soviet sociological research, 
attention will be primarily focused here on some of 
these more delicate fields of inquiry. 

One important area in which Soviet sociologists 
have recently tended to take positions clearly at 
variance with official doctrine is that involving analy- 
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sis of the class and social structure of socialist 
societies. (It should be noted that the Soviet Union 
is still officially represented as a “socialist” society 
in which “exploiting classes” have been abolished, 
but which has not yet reached the “classless” stage 
of full communism.**) Following Lenin’s elaborations 
of Marx, the official theory holds relationship to the 
means of production to be the main determinant of 
class; and since there are just two forms of owner- 
ship of the means of production—~j.e., nationalized 
(state) property, including state farms, and co- 
operatively-owned property (collective farms)— 
there are only two classes in Soviet society: the 
working class, related to the first form of ownership; 
and the collective-farm peasantry, related to the 
second. The “intelligentsia,” defined as embracing 
all non-manual workers, is not recognized as an 
independent class because it has no specific rela- 
tionship to the means of production, but is held to 
be merely a “stratum” serving these two classes.”° 
Notwithstanding the party’s reservation to itself 
of the exclusive right to reinterpret or revise Leninist 
dicta, this simplistic official theory came under 
critical scrutiny at a conference of sociologists on 
“the social structure of socialist societies,” held at 
Minsk in 1966. Some of the participants suggested 
that Lenin’s definition of class was no longer appli- 
cable to present-day socialist societies, and they 
proposed various criteria for revising the official 
theory of the class structure, their proposals in- 
volving the elimination of some hitherto recognized 
social categories or the shifting of parts of them from 
one “class” to another.’? Since then, discussion of 
this issue has continued unabated, with the dis- 
cussants usually expounding the official view first 
and then adding various qualifying statements which, 
in effect, render it untenable or alter it substantially. 
This point is well illustrated by a major study of 
the Soviet rural population made by Yu. V. Arutiun- 
ian. At the outset he ‘‘accepts” the official formula- 
tion of the class structure, according to which 
peasants working on state farms (sovkhozy) belong 
te the “working class” while those on the collective 


2 See V. A. Fomina, Ed., Problemy nauchnovo kommunizma 
(Problems of Scientific Communism), Moscow University Press, 
1969, p. 68. 

26 Ts. A. Stepanian and V. S. Semenov, Eds., K/assy, sotsia/nye 
sloi i gruppy v SSSR (Classes, Social Strata and Groups in the 
USSR), Moscow, Nauka, 1968, pp. 136-43. 

270n the discussions at the Minsk conference, see Voprosy 
filosofii, No. 5, 1966, pp. 143-54; Filosofiia nauki (Moscow), No. 3, 
1966, pp. 133-38; also, Stepanian and Semenov, Eds., op. cit., and 
Problemy izmeneniia sotsialnoi struktury sotsialisticheskovo 
obshchestva (Problems of Changes in the Social Structure of 
Socialist Society), Moscow, Nauka, 1968. 
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farms (ko/khozy) are placed in the separate and 
totally different “class of collective farmers.” Then, 
however, in accordance with the main thrust of his 
research material, Arutiunian proceeds to argue that 
there are more substantial differences within each 
of these two groups of the peasant population than 
there are between similarly employed workers in 
both groups. That is to say, in wages, attitudes, con- 
ditions of work, education, and so on, there is very 
little difference between the mechanical workers on 
both types of farms, whereas there are great dif- 
ferences between mechanical workers and field 
hands within each type of farm. Yet, under the offi- 
cial theory, mechanical workers on collective farms 
belong to the peasantry, and those on state farms to 
the working class.”* 

Another Soviet specialist, O. N. Alterovich, has 
similarly challenged the validity of basing class divi- 
sions on the presence of two different forms of 
“socialist ownership’—nationalized and collective- 
cooperative. Noting that this reduces the whole 
problem of eliminating class differences simply to 
the liquidation of the differences between these two 
forms of ownership, he goes on to Say: 


/t seems that this attitude toward solving the problem 
is insufficient. . . . The existence of two forms of 
ownership... has a secondary and not a primary 
determining character . . . [and] various forms of 
ownership do not always totally predetermine the 
presence of various classes.” 


One factor that has contributed greatly to the 
obsolescence of the official class theory is the growth 
of the intelligentsia, which the official theory classi- 
fies as a mere stratum. This was perhaps appropriate 
in the 1920’s when the intelligentsia constituted 
only a tiny percentage of the Soviet employed popu- 
lation. By 1959, however, it had grown to 20.5 
percent of the labor force, as compared with the 
workers’ 48 percent and the collective farmers’ 31.5 
percent; and by 1968, to no less than 29.5 percent, 
with the workers remaining almost stationary at 
48.25 percent and the collective farmers falling 
below the intelligentsia at 22.25 percent.*° At pres- 


*8Yu. V. Arutiunian, “Social Structure of the Rural Population,” 
trans. in Current Digest of the Soviet Press (New York—hereafter 
cited as CDSP), July 13, 1966. 

29 |n Stepanian and Semenov, Eds., Problemy .. ., pp. 125-26. 

80 Estimated percentages based on Narodnoe khoziaistvo SSSR 
v 1968 godu (National Economy of the USSR in 1968), Moscow, 1968, 
p. 35, and /togi perepisi naseleniia SSSR, svodnyi tom (Results 
of the Population Census of the USSR, Summary Volume), Moscow, 
Statistika, 1962, pp. 90-92. 
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ent, the intelligentsia numbers about 30 million as 
compared with about 18 million collective farmers— 
a ratio of approximately 28 to 17. Moreover, one 
Soviet expert foresees that by the end of this century 
the intelligentsia will outnumber the working class 
as well.®’ 

Obviously, all this renders the official doctrine 
more and more incongruous, particularly in a social- 
ist society where the working class supposedly con- 
stitutes the leading force. Some Soviet sociologists, 
in an attempt to ‘“‘save” the working class from being 
overshadowed by the intelligentsia and thus to recon- 
cile the doctrine with reality, have suggested that 
all technical specialists working in factories, even 
though performing mental rather than manual labor, 
be considered members of the working class rather 
than of the intelligentsia. Others, however, reject 
this, while still others contend that occupational 
structure has now become more important than 
class structure.” 


Social Differentiation 


Recent Soviet sociological research has called into 
question not only the established concept of the 
class structure but also the official contention that 
interclass differences are gradually being overcome 
and that the Soviet Union is well on the way to 
achieving a socially homogeneous, classless society. 
Contrary to this official claim, the findings of the 
sociologists have revealed that Soviet society is 
becoming increasingly diversified and differentiated 
in terms of social groupings having differing and 
often conflicting group interests. 

This recognition of the existence of a multiplicitly 
of social groups with specific interests of their own 
which may clash not only with each other but also 
with the “common interest” of society at large poses 
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81 See F. A. Arab-Ogly, Ed., Nauchno-tekhnicheskaia revoliutsiia i 
obshchestvennyi progress (The Scientific-technical Revolution 
and Societal Progress), Moscow, Mysl, 1969, pp. 8-10. 

82M. N. Rutkevich, ‘‘O poniatii intelligentsii kak sotsialnovo 
sloia sotsialisticheskovo obshchestva,” (On the Concept of the 
Intelligentsia as a Social Stratum of Socialist Society), Filosofskie 
nauki, No. 4, 1966, pp. 2-23; and Stepanian and Semenov, Eds., 
Klassy .. ., pp. 137-38. 

88 See Rutkevich, /oc. cit.; also his ‘‘The Social Sources 
of the Replenishment of the Intelligentsia,”’ trans. in CDSP, No. 9, 
1967; and ‘‘Kolichestvennye izmeneniia v sotsialnoi strukture 
sovetskovo obshchestva v 60-e gody’”’ (Quantitative Changes in the 
Social Structure of Soviet Society in the 1960’s), in Sotsia/nye 
razlichiia (Sverdlovsk), No. 3, pp. 5-19. See also O. |. 

Shkaratan, “The Social Structure of the Soviet Working Class,’’ 
CDSP, No. 12, 1968. 
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a further ideological problem inasmuch as orthodox 
Marxist-Leninist doctrine has always considered the 
working class to represent the interests of society 
as a whole and therefore rules out the possibility of 
legitimate clashes of interest. This has led Soviet 
theorists to advance some interesting reinterpre- 
tations of the established doctrine. S.S. Vishnevsky, 
for example, wrote in 1967: 


The general interests of the people and class inter- 
ests are in a complex dialectical interrelation with 
each other. Recognition that the general interest is 
decisive is an objective necessity, but it does not 
mean that the general interest is identical with class 
interests, or that the latter should be fully subordi- 
nated to the former.** 


Another, G.F. Laverichev, seems to be taking a some- 
what Maoist way out of the dilemma in arguing: 


Non-basic class, collective, and individual interests 
may enter into non-antagonistic contradictions with 
the basic interests of socialist society. . . . Apart 
from the interests of the working class, which are 
uniform for society as a whole, there are special 
interests of classes, groups, . . . collectives,’ indi- 
viduals. . . . Conflict is internal to socialism; its 
Causes can by no means be reduced to survivals of 
capitalism alone.* 


These developments indicate that Soviet social 
thinking, under the impact of sociological research, 
has become more sophisticated and more attuned 
to the realities of present-day Soviet life. It is still 
difficult to see how the new ideas about a complex 
diversification of social strata and interest groups 
can be fully squared with the official projection of 
steady progress toward a classless society and of 
the supposedly total “ideological-political unity of 
the Soviet people’”—especially since it is a basic 
tenet of Marxism that divergencies of material inter- 
est necessarily project themselves into the areas of 
the ideological and political. Yet, in a curious sort 
of dialectical process, the very recognition that con- 
flicts of interest exist in Soviet society and are in 
fact rooted in socialism has promptly been seized 
upon by party ideologues as a new justification for 


341m Nauchnoe upravienie obshchestvom (The Scientific 
Management of Society), Moscow, Mysl, 1967, pp. 183-89. 

3 In |. L. Marinko, Ed., O nauchnykh osnovakh upravleniia 
sotsialisticheskim obshchestvom (On the Scientific Principles of the 
Management of Socialist Society), Moscow University Press, 
pp. 130-32, 169. See also V. Afansasev et a/., Fundamentals of 
Scientific Socialism, Moscow, Progress Publishers, 1969, p. 284. 
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party rule. Thus, Laverichev, for example, sees this 
feature of socialist development as the raison a’étre 
for a “political regulatory system” and argues that 
“the scientific political ideology (Marxism-Leninism), 
together with the political organization (party and 
state), assures a correct correlation of interests en- 
suring that the interests of the whole people always 
have the leading role.” ** Much the same argument 
was echoed by party General Secretary Brezhnev in 
a speech during the Lenin centennary celebrations, 
when he said: 


We neither have nor can have any other political 
force that would be capable of taking into account, 
combining and coordinating the interests and re- 
quirements of all classes and social groups, of all 
nationalities and ethnic groups, and of all genera- 
tions of our society, as fully and consistently as the 
Communist Party does. The party acts as the or- 
ganizing nucleus of the entire social system [and] 
as the collective reason of the entire Soviet people.” 


36 Laverichevy, /oc. cit. (fn. 35), pp. 130-32. 

37 /zvestia, April 22, 1970. 

88On the problem of ‘interests’ in Soviet theory, see A. G. 
Zdravomyslov, “interes kak kategoriia istoricheskovo materializma”’ 
(Interest as a Category of Historical Materialism), Vestnik 
Leningradskovo Universiteta, Economic and Sociological Theory 
Series, Leningrad University Press, 1964. There is now a growing 
volume of studies by Western scholars on “interest groups” 
in Soviet society: e.g., the writings of Gordon Skilling, Andrew Janos, 
T. H. Rigby, Joel J. Schwartz, W. R. Keech, Milton Lodge, and others. 


It is worth noting that this representation of the 
party comes closer than the original Leninist idea 
of the party to accepted Western concepts of the 
function of the political system as a mechanism for 
the resolution of conflicts of interest.** 


Stratification and Education 


Recent Soviet sociological research has also shed 
light on another aspect of social development in the 
USSR that flies in the face of official claims that 
there is no hierarchical gradation of social strata 
in the Soviet Union, and that whatever ‘“‘gaps”’ still 
exist between the urban industrial worker and the 
collective farmer or between both these groups and 
the intelligentsia, for example, are rapidly being 
overcome. Contrary to such claims, sociological 
studies have revealed a clear-cut trend toward the 
stratification of Soviet society, which is related to 
continuing inequalities of access to higher educa- 
tion. 

The phenomenon of differential access to educa- 
tion has been strikingly documented by a number 
of sociological studies inquiring into the ability of 
children of various family backgrounds to realize 
their personal choice between joining the active 
labor force upon leaving secondary (i.e., high) 
school or continuing on to higher education (pre- 
sumably to qualify themselves for more attractive 


Table 1: Work-vs.-Study Plans of High-Schoo! Leavers And Their Implementation 
(in percent) 


1963 1964 1965 1966 4-yr 

Children of: Work Study Work Study Work Study Work Study Average 
A Ta es I ae ee ee 
Collective 
Farmers: 

Planned 13 76 13 rit 11 79 11 70 hays 

Achieved 55 44 52 48 45 46 43 51 47.3 
Workers: 

Planned 10 74 8 79 6 78 UE 67 75.0 

Achieved 49 47 47 49 45 49 44 45 45.0 
White-collar 
Workers: (@) 

Planned 9 ths 6 81 7 81 6 80 79.0 

Achieved 42 50 45 a Fe 40 ne 36 55 2:9 
Intelligentsia: (© 

Planned Zz 95 3 92 s} 89 5 85 92.5 

Achieved 24 74 25 72 24 68 2 62 69.0 


NNN ——— 
a Without higher education 

b With higher education 

Source: G. M. Kochetev, Young People’s Occupational Plans and Their Fulfillment. Paper prepared for the Seventh World Congress of Sociology 
at Varna (Bulgaria), 1970. 
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subsequent employment). One of the most recent 
as well as best-developed and most revealing 
samplings was conducted at Novosibirsk over a span 
of four successive years (1963-66), and the findings 
were set forth in a paper presented at the 1970 
World Congress of Sociology at Varna (Bulgaria). 
As summarized in accompanying Table |, the study 
showed that, on average for the four-year period, 
approximately 75 percent of the sampled children of 
collective farmer and worker families desired to 
receive higher education, but that less than 50 
percent were able to do so. On the other hand, more 
than 90 percent of the children whose parents be- 
longed to the intelligentsia wanted to go on to higher 
education, and more than two-thirds of them realized 
their desire. 

The disparities revealed by the Novosibirsk study 
were brought into even sharper relief by an earlier 
(1965) survey which broke down the family origins 
of the children surveyed into more narrowly defined 
urban and rural socio-occupational groups (see 
accompanying Table Il). As the table shows, the ratio 
of children of farmer parents realizing their aspira- 
tion to continue schooling beyond the secondary level 
to children of the urban intelligentsia achieving the 
same goal was only about 1:8 (see column 2), al- 
though there was only a slight disparity between 
the two groups with respect to their desire for higher 
schooling—i.e., 76:93 (see column 1). Table Il 
further reveals a smaller but still considerable gap 
between the children of agricultural families and 
those of parents belonging to the rural (village) 
intelligentsia, as well as between children of the 
urban intelligentsia and those whose parents are 
white-collar service personnel. 


Actually, the disparities between the different 
social groups are much greater than indicated, be- 
cause surveys of this kind often relate to “high 
school leavers,” a term which includes children 
who enter and complete some but not necessarily 
full secondary schooling. The percentage of children 
of farm families actually completing general (non- 
vocational) high school is significantly lower than 
the corresponding percentage for children from the 
urban intelligentsia. If we assume that the ratio of 
the first group to the second is somewhere between 
1:2 and 1:3—which is a moderate estimate—the 
overall ratio between the two groups with respect 
to the chances of attaining higher education be- 
comes something between 1:16 and 1:24 instead of 
the 1:8 ratio indicated in Table Il. If data were avail- 
able for still more narrowly defined groups, such 
as the children of unskilled farm laborers and of 
parents belonging to the higher intelligentsia, the 
disparity in chances for higher education would 
probably be twice or three times greater. 

The correlation between stratification and inequal- 
ities of access to education, particularly to higher 
education, is indicated by other surveys besides 
those just discussed. A study of the average length 
of schooling received by children in three broad 
social groups in the towns of Ufa and Orenburg, for 
example, showed that the children of peasant fami- 
lies received an average of 7.31 years of schooling, 
the children of working-class families 7.66 years, 
and the children of the intelligentsia (broadly de- 
fined to include all non-manuals) 12.22 years.* This 


39 R. Gurova, ‘‘Soiuzniki—i vsegda’’ (Partners—And Forever), 
Literaturnaia gazeta, Aug. 14, 1968, p. 10. 


Table Il: Personal Plans of High-School Leavers and Their Realization, 
by Socio-Occupational Status of Parents 


wanted went 
Status of Parents to study to study 
Urban intelligentsia 93 82 
Industry & construction 83 61 
Service personnel 76 59 
Village intelligentsia 76 58 
Transport & communications 82 45 
Agriculture 76 10 
Others 50 Pde 


percentages of children who 


wanted went wanted to went to 
to work towork work & study work & study 
ri ic; 5 3 
TAL 36 6 | 
9 38 15 iS 
11 42 i3 — 
— sta 18 — 
10 90 14 — 
V2 63 38 iy 


Source: V. M. Shubkin, ‘‘Molodezh vstupaet v zhizn” (Youth Enters Life), Voprosy filosofii (Moscow), No. 5, 1965, pp. 61-62. 


Note: Socio-occupational groups have been rearranged in order of decreasing realization of children’s desire to continue study (see second 


column of figures: went to study). 
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means that the average peasant and working-class 
child did not even complete the obligatory eight 
years of schooling, while the average child from 
the intelligentsia or non-manual group received more 
than two years of higher education (past the ten- 
year level for complete secondary schooling). 

It is also significant that in the higher grades of 
general secondary schools, which prepare students 
for university, the percentage of children of working- 
class families is going down and that of children 
from the intelligentsia is going up. Conversely, a 
survey of vocational schools (training skilled work- 
ers) in Sverdlovsk revealed that 71.5 percent of the 
students were from working-class families, and only 
11.5 percent from families belonging to the in- 
telligentsia.*° 

Of particular interest is the fact that disparities of 
access to the education of one’s choice appear to 
exist even at the university level, with social origin 
a decisive factor. A study of the students enrolled 
in three high-prestige departments of Leningrad 
University in the summer of 1967 showed that off- 
spring of specialists, who are classed as members of 
the higher intelligentsia and constitute only 10 per- 
cent of the population, occupied 60.6 percent of 
the available places, while the offspring of all other 
social groups had to share the remaining 39.4 per- 
cent.** This clearly underlines the superior ad- 
vantages in education that are enjoyed by children 
from the educated, well-to-do urban intelligentsia. 


Alienation 


According to Marx, alienation is essentially a con- 
dition which man suffers when he ceases to be the 
master of the fruits of his own labor, and this would 
be eliminated in a Communist society where the 
means of production would belong to and be con- 
trolled by the workers themselves.” The Soviet 
Union, while it does not claim to have yet attained 
the Communist millenium, does maintain the fiction 
that the’ means of production have been vested in 


40M. Yanowitch and N. Dodge, ‘Social Class and Education: 
Soviet Findings and Reactions,’’ Comparative Education Review, 
October 1968, p. 255. 

41G. A. Zhuravleva and Z. V. Sikievich, ‘‘Sotsialnaia obuslovlennost 
podgotovlennosti abiturienta v vuz” (The Social Conditioning 
of the College Applicant’s Preparation), Chelovek i obshchestvo 
(Man and Society—Leningrad), No. 7, 1970, pp. 56-69. 

42 For a more elaborate philosophical definition of alienation, 
see Henri Lefebvre, The Sociology of Marx, New York, Vintage Books, 
1969, pp. 4-10, 131-32. 
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Table Ill: Satisfaction with Job, by Age Group 
(in percent) 


Under-30 Over-30 
Satisfied with: Age Group Age Group 
Job as a whole eel 60.0 
Amount of wages 34.0 46.3 
Content of work 58.2 59.0 


Source: A. G. Zdravomyslov et a/., Eds., Man and His Work, White 
Plains, New York, International Arts & Sciences Press, 1970, p. 132. 


the workers through state ownership, and that 
alienation cannot therefore exist in Soviet society. 
Soviet sociologists themselves are generally chary 
of using the term “alienation” in dealing with the 
attitudes of Soviet workers; nevertheless, some of 
their studies have pointed to the existence among 
the working population of attitudes that closely ap- 
proximate alienation in the Marxist sense. 

That a substantial amount of dissatisfaction does 
exist in the labor force was suggested by a 1966 
Leningrad study of the attitudes of representative 
samples of workers in two broad age groups: below 
30 and over 30. As accompanying Table Ill shows, 
dissatisfaction was noticeably higher among the 
under-30 age group, where only slightly more than 
half the workers polled expressed overall satisfaction 
with their jobs, but even in the over-30 age group no 
less than 40 percent apparently were dissatisfied. 
In a later article written by V. Yadov, one of the 
authors of the same Leningrad study, a more de- 
tailed statistical breakdown of the under-30 age 
group indicated that only 16.7 percent of those 
polled were completely satisfied, 24.6 percent were 
more satisfied than dissatisfied, and the remaining 
58.7 percent were either dissatisfied, more dissatis- 
fied than satisfied, or of uncertain opinion.” 

Similar studies of the attitudes of workers at the 
shop-foreman and medium-management levels indi- 
cate that dissatisfaction progressively declines the 
higher the worker’s position in the plant hierarchy, 
but that a significant amount of dissatisfaction still 
exists at the lower levels (see accompanying Table 
IV). The existence of worker dissatisfaction is also 
evidenced indirectly by such conditions as a rela- 
tively high incidence of labor turnover and of infrac- 
tions of labor discipline. 

In spite of the touchiness of the subject, con- 
siderable probing also appears to have been done 
into the causes of worker dissatisfaction. Though 


43.V, Yadov, /zvestia, March 3, 1970, p. 3 (trans. in CDSP, 
March 31, 1970, pp. 15-16). 
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Table IV: Satisfaction With Job Conditions by Management Level 
(in percent) 


Not Wholly Total Don’t 
Position Satisfied Satisfied Dissatisfied Cols.2&3 know 
enior foremen 61.9 255 14.1 37.4 0.7 
eaeaan 63.9 17.4 Ost S30 2.6 
Shop & department managers 70.6 19.5 9.9 29.4 — 
Other technical-managerial 
personnel at shop level 74.2 12.8 11.4 24.2 1.6 
Heads of factory services 
(divisions) 78.2 16.8 2.9 19.7 pes 
Other technical-managerial 
personnel at factory head 
office 84.0 8.0 8.0 16.0 — 


Source: Yu. F. Bukhalov and E. A. Yakuba, Eds., Ro/ obshchestvennosti v upravienii proizvodstvom (The Role of the Public in the Management 


of Production), Kharkov University Press, 1968, p. 82. 


very little of the results of research in this area have 
been published, there have been occasional admis- 
sions in Soviet sociological writings and even in the 
press that the causes go much deeper than merely 
the workers’ inability to realize their material aspira- 
tions. Thus, for example, the earlier-mentioned 
Leningrad study of the attitudes of young workers 
by A.G. Zdravomyslov, V. Yadov and others, although 
pointing to a relatively high degree of ideological 
motivation, concluded that for many young workers 
labor has not become the personal need that it was 
supposed to be.** Others have acknowledged that 
the ordinary Soviet worker, notwithstanding all the 
efforts of the system to imbue him with a feeling 
of being a real “co-owner” (khoziain) of the means 
of production, lacks any genuine sense of such 
“co-ownership” in his factory or in the national 
economy in general. Recognition of this fact has 
been reflected even in the daily press, where occa- 
sional editorials and articles have stressed the need 
to develop “a feeling of ownership” in every Soviet 
worker.*° 

All this‘ comes close to acknowledging, in round- 
about fashion, that alienation does exist among 
Soviet workers in all but name. Some Soviet writers 
on the economy have suggested that it stems in 
part from the fact that until only recently enterprise 
collectives were denied any “real self-management” 
and that such forms of workers’ participation in 


————————————————————————— 


44 A, G. Zdravomyslov et al., Eds., Man and His Work, White 
Plains, New York, International Arts & Sciences Press, 1970, 
pp. 292-96. 

49 F.g., editorial entitled ‘‘Chuvstvo khoziaina” (A Sense of 
Proprietorship), Pravda, Aug. 14, 1969; also A. Kiriukov, 
“Khoziain zavoda kazhdyi”’ (Each an Owner of the Plant), ibid., 
Aug. 2, 1969, p. 2. 


management as have been introduced still remain 
“consultative only.” *° To remedy the situation, there 
have been various proposals for ‘“democratizing” 
enterprise management—e.g., by having plant man- 
agers elected by the collective instead of appointed 
from above and making them accountable to their 
electors, etc. However, a poll of enterprise managers, 
party secretaries, and trade union officials in Kiev 
in mid-1966 revealed that an overwhelming majority 
were flatly opposed to such democratic innovations 
as the election of managers.*” Hence, one of the 
root causes of alienation still remains. 


Problems of Youth 


Some of the most interesting findings of recent 
Soviet sociology have to do with the attitudes of 
today’s younger generation of Soviet citizens. The 
members of the present younger generation, it 
should be remembered, have not only themselves 


46 F.g., B. V. Rakitsky, Formy khoziaistvennovo rukovodstva 
predpriiatiiami (Forms of Economic Direction of Enterprises), 
Moscow, Nauka, 1968, pp. 183-88; V. V. Laptev, in Pravovye 
problemy nauki upravieniia (Legal Problems of the Science of 
Management), Moscow, luridicheskaia literatura, 1966, p. 89; and 
V. M. Bednenko, Obshchestvennye nachala v upravlienii 
proizvodstvom (Principles of Public Participation in the Management 
of Production), Moscow, Mysl, pp. 162-65. 

47 Of 101 persons polled, only 29 favored the principle of electing 
managers and only on condition that it be introduced by gradual 
stages starting with team managers, foremen, and department 
and shop managers. Seventy-two respondents were against, one of 
the reasons given being that enterprises still lacked a sufficient 
number of qualified specialists from among whom managers could 
be elected. See F. M. Rudich, O sochetanii gosudarstvennykh i 
obshchestvennykh nachal v upravienii proizvodstvom (On Combining 
State and Public Principles [of Participation] in the Management of 
Production), Kiev, Naukova Dumka, 1968, pp. 75-6. 
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been reared entirely under the Soviet system but 
are also the children of parents brought up wholly 
under that system. As second-generation (and some- 
times even third-generation) products of Soviet up- 
bringing, they should exhibit all the qualities of the 
long-heralded “New Soviet Man”’—high ideological 
and political motivation, readiness to subordinate 
one’s individual desires and interests to the needs 
and interests of the whole community, greater con- 
cern for moral than for material values, and so on. 
Yet, recent sociological studies have shown present- 
day Soviet youth to be lacking in some, if not all, 
of these ideal qualities and, indeed, to share many 
of the same faults and shortcomings, as well as 
aspirations, of their counterparts reared in the 
“decadent capitalist” societies of the West. Need- 
less to say, such findings are hardly likely to be very 
pleasing to the party leadership, and it is perhaps 
a hopeful sign that the sociologists have been 
allowed to probe into this delicate area as deeply 
as they have. 

One of the things that is expected of the ideal 
socialist youth is that he not only regard labor as a 
personal need but also be willing and eager to work 
when and where the regime feels he is most needed, 
be it as a kolkhoz farmer, a pioneer developing the 
“virgin lands,” or a laborer on a construction site. 
Yet, undoubtedly the most salient fact brought out by 
all sociological studies of the attitudes and aspira- 
tions of today’s Soviet younger generation is that, in 
the land of “workers and peasants,” very few among 
the youth aspire to be ordinary workers, much less 
peasants. On the contrary—and quite naturally— 
the overwhelming majority of teenagers graduating 


from secondary school would prefer to continue their 
education rather than join the labor force, hoping 
thereby to qualify themselves to become members 
of the elite groups in Soviet society. 

This fact has already been partially documented 
by the material presented earlier under the heading 
of “Stratification and Education.” Suffice it here to 
offer a tabular summary of the results of surveys 
conducted at different times in five widely scattered 
Soviet cities or regions and in the Estonian SSR 
regarding the work-vs.-study preferences of high- 
school graduates (see Table V). As can be seen, 
averaging the figures for the different cities or 
regions, we find that no less than 80 percent desire 
to go on studying exclusively, while only 8 percent 
desire to join the labor force immediately and only 
a slightly larger 11.6 percent want to combine work 
and study. These preferences are obviously far out 
of line with actual possibilities, given the fact that 
workers, peasants and white-collar employees (with- 
out higher education) constitute about 89 percent 
of the labor force. 

Even more interesting are the results of investi- 
gations into the aspirations and occupational prefer- 
ences of Soviet young people. Earlier questionnaires 
on youth aspirations and motivations, it should be 
noted, were generally worded in such a way as to 
elicit such ideologically-inspired choices as “helping 
to build communism,” “serving the fatherland,” or 
“winning the approval of the collective.” The more 
recent surveys, however, have been less tainted by 
ideological bias and better designed to elicit spon- 
taneous answers reflecting genuine attitudes. Ac- 
companying Table VI, for example, shows the results 


Table V: Immediate Plans of High School Graduates 
(in percent) 


Want to: 

Geographic Area Study Work 
Leningrad City and Province 88.0 3:0 
Sverdlovsk City and one 

district 84.6 14.2 
Novosibirsk province, 1963 80.0 8.0 
Kazan City, 1964 RED iPS} 
Ufa City 65.3 Sal 
Estonian SSSR, 1966 58.5 21.0 


Don’t know, or Number 
Work & Study No Answer Interviewed 
3.0 9.0 1,872 
— 1.2 567 
12.0 — pt 
10.2 120 2,000 
Zon 8.5 2,500 
12.0 8.5 2,260 


Sources: (Leningrad) V. V. Vodzinskaia, Vybor professii kak sotssia/naia problema (Choice of Occupation as a Social Problem), Dissertation 
at Leningrad University, 1968, pp. 7-8; (Sverdlovsk) Ya. M. Tkach, in Zhiznennye plany molodezhi (Life Plans of Youth), Sverdlovsk, 1966, 
pp. 89-93; (Novosibirsk) same source as Table II; (Kazan) M. Ch. Titma, in V. A. Yadov and V. |. Dobrynina, Eds., Mo/odezh i trud (Youth and 
Labor), Moscow, Molodaia Gvardiia, 1970, p. 72; (Ufa) N. A. Aitov, “‘Obrazovanie rabochikh i ikh trud”’ (Formation of Workers and Their Labor), 
Voprosy filosofiii, No. 11, 1966, p. 23; (Estonian SSR) same source as for Kazan. 


Note: Year of survey provided where available. 
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of a poll conducted in Leningrad in 1966 inquiring 
into the near-term aspirations of a sample of 2,204 
young people. The most striking thing about the 
results is the frankness with which sizable per- 
centages of those questioned acknowledged their 
quest for material well-being—e.g., better housing 
and even the luxury (for Soviet citizens) of owning 
a car—while only a handful expressed readiness to 
volunteer for such civic-minded service as work on 
a new construction project. 

The occupational preferences of the young were 
studied in another Leningrad survey conducted in 
1965, in which 624 high-school “leavers’’ were 
asked to give ratings to 80 different occupations (see 
accompanying Table VII). The ratings shown in the 
table are composite figures calculated from separate 
ratings given by the pollees to each occupation 
from the standpoint of prestige, pay, possibilities 
for creative work, and possibilities for career ad- 
vancement. Included are only the 12 highest- and 
6 lowest-rated occupations, plus some selected from 
among those which received intermediate ratings 
(the exact numerical ranking of these is not avail- 
able). It is quite clear from the table that Soviet 
young people today look upon the scientific and 
technological professions as the elite and most 
desirable career occupations, while they have little 
taste for such public-service work as primary school 


teaching or for clerical, manual and farm labor. It 
is interesting to note that, among the scientific pro- 
fessions listed, “social scientist in philosophy’— 
which has most to do with Marxist-Leninist ideology 
—was rated lowest, while a military career was also 
in the middle range. It should also be noted that 
politically sensitive occupations—e.g., party officials 
and security police—were not included in the list 
of occupations to be rated and as a general rule are 
excluded from such polls. 

Other surveys of youth attitudes have uncovered 
tendencies which must be of great concern to the 
Soviet leadership, such as a lack of interest in 
political studies, dissatisfaction with the teaching 
of social sciences and with party political socializa- 
tion activities, and a decline of student participation 
in voluntary public-service projects, especially 
among university students. A survey made in Rostov 
showed that whereas 57 percent of students below 
university level participated in some form of volun- 
tary public service, the rate of participation dropped 
sharply at the university level, reaching a low of 
three percent in the fifth year of university study. 
More than half those polled who were engaged in 
voluntary public work admitted that they were doing 
it out of a sense of ‘being obligated” or because of 
pressures within “the collective,” while only 15.5 
percent cited “moral and ideological” reasons. The 


Table VI: Near-Term Aspirations of Young People 


Number 


choosing 
Se a een ea ee Se CECA le i Mel lsee le 


Ranking Aspiration 


2nd 
Priority 


% of total Ist 
respondents Priority 


(in percent) 


1 Toget an interesting and well- 
liked job 1,339 60.6 89.3 10.6 
2  Togeta higher education L316 59.7 82.6 iy pe 
3 Tovisit other countries 1,269 ahha 38.8 Cir 
4 Toachieve material well-being 1,209 54.9 69.8 30.1 
5 Toachieve good housing conditions 1,202 54.6 TAT 27.2 
6 Toraise professional qualifications 965 43.7 81.4 18.5 
7 Tofind true friends 951 43.2 88.1 11.8 
8 To raise children to be exemplary 
human beings 921 41.8 80.5 19.4 
9 To find one’s lovemate 916 41.5 72.9 27.0 
10 Tomarry 705 32.0 38.9 61.0 
11 Tohave an automobile 4 693 31.4 S27 672 
12 Togetasecondary education 487 22.0 85.4 14.5 
13 Towork on aconstruction project 405 18.4 34.5 65.4 
14 Other 148 6i7, 11.6 8.3 


* 40.2 percent of male respondents and 22.8 percent of female respondents. 
Note: Unlimited number of choices allowed. 


Source: S. N. Ikennikova and V. T. Lisovsky, Molodezh o sebe, o svoikh sverstnikakh (Young People’s Views of Themselves and Their Peers), 
Leningrad, Lenizdat, 1969. 
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survey further revealed that only 18 percent of the 
students polled read items about “the Communist 
and workers’ movement” in the newspapers.” 

Sociological research concerning family problems, 
in which A. G. Kharchev, of Leningrad University, 
has been foremost, has also ventured recently into 
the hitherto largely taboo area of youth attitudes 
toward sex. A survey conducted by Kharchev and 
his coworkers revealed the fact that no less than 85 
percent of a sample of male university students 
acknowledged having premarital sex relations, and 
that of these 85 percent had such relations before 
age 21. For a similar group of female students, the 
corresponding percentages were 47 and 65 percent. 
Somewhat inconsistently, in another survey in which 
students were asked whether they approved or dis- 
approved of premarital sex relations, only 53 per- 
cent of males expressed approval, and 16 percent 
disapproved, with 38 percent of females approving 
and 27 percent disapproving. Still another inquiry 
into the factors that inhibited young people from 
indulging in premarital sex showed that, of the male 
sample, only 24.5 percent cited moral reasons, 6.5 
percent cited fear of the consequences, and 48.5 
percent cited merely lack of opportunity. For the 
female sample, the corresponding figures were 
34.5, 11.5, and 5 percent.* All this would appear 
to suggest that the development of a “sexual revo- 
lution” among the young in many Western societies 
has a parallel in the Soviet Union. 


Ethnic Relations 


Relations involving the national minorities in the 
Soviet Union understandably constitute one of the 
touchiest problem areas facing Soviet policymakers. 
Yet here, too, Soviet sociologists have recently been 
carrying out interesting and revealing research into 
various aspects of ethnic relations and particularly 
into the prevalence of what are termed ‘negative 
national attitudes” among the minority peoples. 


48B, Rubin and Yu. Kolesnikov, Student glazami sotsiologa, 
(The Student Through the Eyes of the Sociologist), Rostov 
University Press, 1968, pp. 145-47, 177-85. 

49 A, G. Kharchev and S. |. Golod, ‘‘Molodezh i brak’’ (Youth 
and Marriage), Chelovek i obshchestvo (Leningrad), Issue No. 6, 
1969, pp. 125-42. It should be noted that whereas a high 
rate of divorce and ‘‘amoral sexual behavior’? used to be treated 
as “survivals of bourgeois morality,’ the authors of this study point 
to ‘the unbelievably difficult conditions’ which prevailed 
in the Soviet Union following the Revolution as the cause of 
“the disorganization and primitivization of sexual life . . . which 
are still manifest in the behavior of a segment of young people.’ 
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Table VII: Occupational Preferences of High-School 
Leavers 
(Highest: 10—Lowest: 1) 


Numerical Overall 
Ranking Occupation Rating 


1 Physicist 6.6 
2  Engineer—radio technician 5 
3 Medical scientist 
4  Engineer—geologist 
5 Mathematician 
6 Chemist 
7 Radio technician 
8 Aircraft pilot 
9 Engineer in chemical industry 
10 __— Biologist 
11 Physician 
12 ~=Writer, artist - 
University teacher 


not Professional military 
avail- Social scientist in philosophy 
able = Primary school teacher 


Miner 
Tailor, seamstress 
75 Salesman, shop assistant 
76 Accountant, bookkeeper 
Tp Painter (in construction) 
78 Agricultural worker 
79 ~ Printing press operator 
80 Housing maintenance worker 
eee eh a ee A Deh Te Ne ee ee ee Ee 
Source: Overall ratings calculated on the basis of a graph in a paper 
by V. V. Vodzinskaia published in Sotsia/nye problemy truda i proiz- 
vodstva (Social Problems of Labor and Production), Moscow, Mysl, 
1969, p. 39. For discussion, see also pp. 46-49. 
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A good example of such research is provided by 
a study of ethnic relations in the Tatar ASSR, car- 
ried out by a team under the leadership of Professor 
Yuri Arutiunian as part of a larger survey of the 
rural population of the region. One part of the ethnic 
study was courageously devoted to negative national 
attitudes detectable among different strata of the 
social structure and revealed some interesting re- 
sults, summarized in accompanying Table VIII. 

The Tatars interviewed in this poll were asked if 
they thought it important (1) that enterprise or 
collective farm managers in their region be of their 
own nationality; and (2) to marry someone of the 
same nationality. The figures given in parentheses 
in the table represent the “remainders” who did not 
manifest a “positive national attitude”—/.e., those 
who expressed a preference for persons of their own 
nationality or said it was “difficult to answer’ or 
“don’t know.” 

The overall picture provided by the table is com- 
plex. The highest “remainder” falls among the top 
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Table VIII: Nationalist Attitudes among Tatars, by 
Socio-Occupational Group 


Nationality not important 


Socio-occupational Group in relation to: 
Managers Marriage 
(in percent) 
Intelligentsia: 
Top managers 64 (36) 68 (32) 
Top specialists L622 4) ee OSs(o2) 
Middle-level managers TLa29 eee Oele2) 
Middle-level specialists 6/ (33 eee Ono 
White-collar workers TER22 ea 29) 
Machine operators SOU 20) eae Oe 21) 
Unskilled workers and 
collective farmers 
Permanent Tne (29 ea 4 (26) 
Seasonal JOZ(30) een (28) 


Note: Figures in parentheses represent ‘‘remainder’’ who considered 
nationality important, who were uncertain or did not answer. 


Source: Yu. Arutiunian, ‘‘Konkretno-sotsiologicheskoe issledovanie 
nationalnykh otnoshenii’’ (Applied-Sociological Study of National 
Attitudes), Voprosy filosofii, No. 12, 1969, pp. 129-139. 


managers (who could naturally be expected to favor 
greater opportunities for Tatars to become man- 
agers), and the second-highest among the middle- 
level specialists. The machine operators show the 
lowest “remainder.” The white-collar employees 
manifest less objection to managers of non-Tatar 
nationality than to intermarriage, while the senti- 
ments of the middle-level managers are the other 
way around. The authors of the study did conclude, 
however, that there was a relatively higher incidence 
of nationalistic attitudes among the Tatar intelli- 
gentsia than among the other strata despite the fact 
that the intelligentsia had achieved greater success 
“in education and in overcoming survivals of the 
traditional culture.” °° 

The Arutiunian study also looked into the impact 
on nationalist attitudes of a number of variables: 
education in Soviet schools, knowledge of the Rus- 
Sian language, and interethnic contacts either as a 
result of living in mixed communities or intermar- 
‘riage within one’s family. The findings showed that 
these factors tended to reduce “negative national 
attitudes” among Tatars with less education and of 
lower socio-occupational status, but that such atti- 
tudes remained rather pronounced among the in- 
telligentsia. It was further found that negative 
attitudes were particularly strong among Tatars who 
had experienced downward social mobility. 
Pi cl OE ee. 


50 See citation of source for Table VIII. 
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Arutiunian’s general conclusion was that the sur- 
vey indicated the existence of two types of national- 
ism. One was the traditional type of national preju- 
dice resulting from lack of education, religious, 
prejudice, and lack of interethnic contacts—a type 
which tends to be diminished as these conditions 
are overcome. The other was designated as ‘‘na- 
tionalism of a new type,” which tends to be actually 
generated by the conditions of a mixed national 
environment “in which there is an intensification 
of competition” for prestigious jobs, etc. 

The low key of Arutiunian’s conclusions should 
not distract the Western observer from the revolu- 
tionary character of his findings. In effect, he demon- 
Strates a significant coincidence (indeed, a correla- 
tion) between the level of achievement among 
members of an ethnic minority group and the level 
of nationalist prejudice among them toward the 
dominant and other ethnic groups (there can be 
little doubt that the objects of the Tatar prejudice 
revealed in this sample are primarily the Russians, 
who are significantly over-represented in supervisory 
positions in non-Russian national areas). Such a 
finding must be profoundly disturbing to the Soviet 
leaders—almost all of them Slavs—for at least 
three reasons: First, it runs counter to one of the 
basic assumptions of Soviet ideology, namely, that 
socialist progress automatically wipes out national 
prejudices of all kinds. Secondly, it may seem to 
reward their socialist development effort and Russian 
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national areas with rank ingratitude. And finally, the 
rapid population growth of the minority nationalities 
and the even quicker growth of their intelligentsias 
must lead the Soviet leaders to fear that their policies 
are strengthening precisely those elements most 
likely to develop the negative attitudes of the “new 
nationalism.” This may heighten the possibility of 
future tension in the especially thorny area of the 
“national problem” in the multiracial Soviet Union. 


The Dual Role of Sociology 


In the light of the foregoing survey, it is apparent 
that sociology in the Soviet Union has made re- 
markable strides forward in the face of a host of 
obstacles and restraints, many of them unique to 
the Soviet party-state. On the threshold of the 
1970’s, it still continues to be plagued by paradoxes, 
taboos, and limitations upon its scope of inquiry; 
yet, in the relatively short span of a decade and a 
half, virtually the entire conceptual framework as 


well as the methodology and much of the jargon 
of modern Western sociology have been absorbed 
into Soviet social science and have even begun to 
exert a subtle but profound influence on the party’s 
whole approach to social policymaking. In the 
process, Soviet sociological research has largely 
emancipated itself from the grip of dogmatic ideolog- 
ical terms and concepts to the point where one can 
now read articles or studies by Soviet sociologists 
without once encountering the old, outworn clichés. 
“Building communism” has become ‘‘socio-economic 
development”; instead of “the system of proletarian 
dictatorship” or “the state of the whole people,” 
it is simply “the political organization of society” to 
which the Soviet social scientist addresses himself; 
and so on. 

How, then, can one assess the role of sociology 
in the USSR today and its impact on the present and 
future evolution of Soviet society? It is a complex 
question to which no simple or definitive answer 
can be given. However, some tentative remarks may 
be offered. 

The complexity of the question stems from a sin- 
gular paradox. On the one hand, sociology has gained 
the degree of acceptance that it now enjoys in the 
Soviet Union because it has been recognized as a 
useful instrument in the hands of the party and 
State apparatus for legitimizing and perpetuating 
the existing system on a more modern, rational and 
efficient basis. Yet, on the other hand, it is simul- 
taneously generating a gradual erosion of the tra- 
ditional totalitarian system of rule and contributing 
toward a transmutation of that system into some- 
thing else. Why this is so will perhaps become clearer 
if we look more closely at a number of specific ways 
in which the development of sociology is affecting 
the established system. 

First, as the preceding survey of Soviet socio- 
logical findings has clearly illustrated, sociological 
research and theorizing have challenged the validity 
of various aspects of official Marxist-Leninist theory 
and eroded a number of the official dogmas and 
images. For decades Marxism-Leninism was Officially 
proclaimed: to be the sole embodiment of scientific 
truth about man and society and the sole basis for 
correct policy decisions. Each successive Soviet 
leader from Lenin through Khrushchev wore the dual 
mantle of supreme ruler and supreme social theorist. 
In recent years, however, there has been a growing 
tendency among all but the more hidebound party 
ideologues to accept Marxism-Leninism only as gen- 
eral theory and to concede that for studying actual 
social processes and as a basis for scientific policy- 
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making, the new science of sociology must be 
utilized. Hence, it is possible to say that sociology is 
eroding the position of Marxism-Leninism as a 
unique and exclusive guide to decision-making. 

Second, to turn from ideology to the realm of 
practical policy, it is apparent that the rise of 
sociology is tending to reinforce the pressures for 
a transformation of traditional (/.e., Stalinist) eco- 
nomic and social policies and planning. Sociological 
research illuminates the actual processes going on 
in Soviet society, helps to clarify the problems that 
exist, and provides a scientific basis for mitigating 
these problems or overcoming them altogether. 
Soviet sociologists are, in fact, already active in sug- 
gesting concrete ways and means of resolving some 
of the grave problems facing Soviet society in a 
variety of fields. This tends to erode one of the key 
prerogatives of the party apparat—its monopoly on 
the initiative in policymaking. 

Third, the creation of a whole new network of 
sociological institutions impinges on other traditional 
monopoly functions of the party and the security 
apparatus. Formerly, it was the party and the police 
who alone gathered and possessed information re- 
garding the actual state of affairs in the nation and 
what people were thinking. Now, an increasing share 
of the gathering, processing and analysis of primary 
information on social trends and the attitudes of 
citizens, as well as the dissemination of this in- 
formation and theorizing about the research find- 
ings, is being performed by the sociological insti- 
tutions, whether academic or working as adjuncts of 
the party. In either case, the party leaders, who are 
still mainly generalists by training and experience, 
are becoming increasingly dependent on what might 
be called the new “sociological technocrats” for 
their supply of information and expert advice. 

Fourth, the growing reliance upon sociology as 
an aid to government is bound to have an important 
long-range impact on the composition of the party, 
state, and scientific elite. Because the party needs 
personnel with sociological expertise, sociology is 
becoming an aid to more rapid career advancement 
in the party, state, and academic apparatuses for 
younger people of the non-Stalinist generation, many 
of whom see in sociology the “wave of the future” 
in the social science field. Already, in fact, a middle 
generation of social scientists and party officials 
with at least some sociological training is beginning 
slowly to displace the old-line ideologues and gen- 
eralist professionals and to take over more and more 
of their functions and authority, even though at 
present the latter still remain in ultimate command. 


Sociology in the Soviet Union 


Fifth, it can be said that, beyond the increasing 
influence of sociological experts within the various 
apparatuses, the spread of sociological knowledge 
is having a growing impact directly on the values 
and orientations, the modes of thinking and action, 
of the Soviet elites in general. In simple terms, it is 
causing the members of these elites—be they party 
apparatchiks, state functionaries, economic man- 
agers, officers of the armed services, or intellectuals 
—to take a less dogmatic, less ideologically-colored, 
and conversely a more objective and scientific view 
of Soviet society and its problems. As a result, they 
may depart more and more from the pattern of 
their Stalinist and neo-Stalinist forebears. 

Sixth, sociological research in the Soviet Union 
is a major factor contributing to a radical transfor- 
mation of the general image of Soviet society. Until 
not so long ago, that society was represented as a 
unique model building a new type of cohesive social 
relations and an ever more homogeneous social 
structure through rapid industrialization and a scien- 
tific system of economic planning—a society unique- 
ly free of the grave problems afflicting non-Com- 
munist industrial societies. It was said to have 
created a new breed of citizen motivated by total 
dedication to the common good, to have devised 
effective solutions for such worldwide problems as 
worker alienation (through new forms of socialist 
labor) and the deep-seated ills of the peasantry 
(through agricultural collectivization), and so on. 
Many outside the Soviet Union, to be sure, suspected 
that this image was not entirely true, but there was 
a lack of objective, fully corroborated evidence. Now, 
notwithstanding the limitations imposed on sociologi- 
cal research and censorship of its findings, enough 
of these findings is becoming publicly available to 
make it clear that the unique and miraculous solu- 
tions the Soviet leaders claimed to have found for the 
ills of mankind are something less than a total suc- 
cess, and that Soviet society today finds itself beset 
with many of the same difficult problems that con- 
front Western democratic, market-economy socie- 
ties, even though the manifestations of these prob- 
lems may differ considerably. 

All this serves to explain why the Soviet party 
leaders continue to be ambivalent toward the devel- 
opment of sociology. They—and, indeed, the sociolo- 
gists themselves—find themselves in a_ painful 
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dilemma. For if sociology is to be a truly effective 
instrument for improving the Soviet system, it must 
be allowed to be somewhat independent and critical, 
to point out where the failings of the system lie. This, 
of course, means weakening the positive image of 
Soviet society artificially built up during the years of 
Stalinist totalitarianism. The party is as yet reluctant 
to do this, and it therefore continues to try to keep 
sociology within safe bounds. While suppressing 
inconvenient findings, it tries at the same time to 
interpret published findings—as far as possible— 
in such a way as to provide continued ideological 
justification for party rule. 

It is impossible to foresee at present which of the 
contradictory dual roles of sociology will have the 
greater impact—its role as an instrument for shor- 
ing up the existing system or its role as an erosive 
of totalitarian rule. What is certain, however, is that 
it is a potent factor for change in Soviet society. It 
should not be taken for granted that this process of 
change is in the direction of Western-style democ- 
racy, or that it will necessarily involve a revolutionary 
explosion. The situation in the Soviet Union today is 
exceedingly complex, and the possible paths of 
future development are by no means limited to such 
simple dichotomies as totalitarianism or liberal 
democracy, status quo or revolutionary upheaval. 
There are various other possibilities and mixed inter- 
mediate models that have to be considered.” 

In general, the progress of sociology in the Soviet 
Union appears to be fostering trends in the direction 
of greater reliance on scientific research and advice 
in policymaking, a freer climate for research and 
contacts with the outside world, a wider flow of 
information, a shift away from “command” manage- 
ment toward collective decision-making and greater 
participation for the ordinary citizen, and some 
measure of pluralism, albeit limited and controlled. 
What the end result of this process of transformation 
will be can only be surmised. The development of so- 
ciology will undoubtedly be among the factors influ- 
encing the outcome, but it will not be the sole nor 
the determining one. 


51 For a discussion of the possible courses of future Soviet 
evolution, see for example Zbigniew Brzezinski, ‘‘What Future for 
Soviet Power?’’, Encounter (London), March 1970, pp. 3-16. 


|Industrial Cooperation: 
East Europe Looks West 


By Michael Gamarnikow 


the nations of Eastern Europe are increasingly 

entering into a new form of economic relation- 
ship—industrial cooperation between “socialist” 
enterprises and “capitalist” firms.’ In the last half 
decade more than 200 such joint ventures, copro- 
duction arrangements, and cooperation deals have 
been concluded, and the trend appears to be gaining 
momentum. The deals range from the manufacture 
and delivery of shoe soles and heels to complex 
arrangements in the joint production and marketing 
of machinery, trucks and tractors. A distinguishing 
feature is the transfer of capital and technology 
across national borders, and in this respect the 
agreements reflect the traditional pattern of 
industrial expansion elsewhere in the world. How- 
ever, political and ideological considerations add a 
unique dimension, if only because the recipient of 
the advanced technology is now a nationalized 
enterprise or agency. As a result, questions of 
economic advantage on the macro-economic 
(national) scale, or even of the positive interest of a 
given socialist enterprise in a proposed joint ven- 


I their dealings with the non-Communist world, 


1This study examines developments in seven East European 
states: Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, East Germany, Hungary, Poland, 
Romania and Yugoslavia (there is no evidence of Albanian involvement 
in industrial cooperation). International cooperative ventures 
involving the Soviet Union, such as the much publicized deal 
with Fiat, are excluded from consideration here on the grounds 
that the magnitude, rarity and political impact of such projects place 
them in a separate category. 


An expert on East European economic affairs on the 
Staff of Radio Free Europe (Munich), Mr. Gamarni- 
kow authored Economic Reforms in Eastern Europe 
(Detroit, Wayne State University Press, 1968). 
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ture, while important, ultimately are subordinate to 
the basic political attitude of the given Communist 
government. 

Before examining the motives which lead East 
European regimes to promote or countenance 
industrial cooperative relationships, it would be well 
to define “industrial cooperation.” A convenient 
starting point is the test formula applied by the 
United Nations Economic Commission for Europe: 


In order to qualify under the heading of industrial 
cooperation, it seems reasonable to require that 
agreements between enterprises pass the following 
test: that they involve a joint interest of the part- 
ners, over a longer period of time, in some signifi- 
cant technological process or production operation 
of the respective enterprises—the joint interest 
often extending, in more complex types of coopera- 
tion, to related marketing activities and after-sales 
services.’ 


This definition is not fully adequate, since some 
East European governments (e.g., Bulgaria, 
Romania and, until the end of 1968, Poland) still 
discourage direct enterprise-to-enterprise dealings 
and demand that the appropriate state trading 
agency play an intermediary role. Nevertheless, 
based on the ECE definition and the evidence of 
actual agreements, one can devise the following 
typology of industrial cooperation agreements. 
Cooperation in production. This may range from 
Simpler forms of subcontracting—on the basis of 


2“"A Research Note on Industrial Cooperation as a Factor 
in the Growth of East-West European Trade,’’ Economic Bulletin 
for Europe (New York and Geneva), Vol. 21, No. 1, 1970, p. 77. 
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the Western partner’s design, patents and licenses, 
and even contribution of investment capital—to a 
full-scale coproduction scheme involving the trans- 
fer of capital and technological know-how, or even 
establishment of jointly operated industrial plants. 

Cooperation in marketing and after-sales services. 
Parties to such an agreement look to it as the best 
means to penetrate a given trading area. As a rule, it 
is the Eastern partner who wishes to take advantage 
of the sales and service network of the Western firm, 
although Western firms are also anxious in some 
cases to penetrate Iron Curtain markets or even 
Third World markets through Iron Curtain intermedi- 
aries. 

Cooperation in joint investment projects. This 
type of cooperative agreement usually involves joint 
acceptance of a contract to design, construct, and 
sometimes even finance a project in a third country 
(more often than not, a less developed country). The 
cooperation may range from a simple subcontract 
arrangement to a joint venture on a full partnership 
basis. 

Cooperation in technology and research. This can 
range from periodic exchanges of technical informa- 
tion and scientific data to more institutionalized 
forms of joint research and technological develop- 
ment projects or establishment of new production 
facilities. Unless combined with other forms of 
cooperation, this type of arrangement very rarely 
involves individual enterprises. The pertinent agree- 
ments are usually concluded on the state level, and 
the joint projects are run by intergovernmental agen- 
cies or specialized institutes.° 

Any of the above categories may be divided into 
many subtypes, and any two or more categories may 
be present in a concrete cooperation deal. The vari- 
ety of species may be nearly as great as the number 
of agreements concluded, a diversity which is best 
illustrated by examining a number of actual agree- 
ments. 

Perhaps the most typical form of “cooperation in 
production” (or, for that matter, of all cooperation 
agreements) is the so-called ‘subcontract-plus” 
arrangement. Broadly speaking, it contains two 
kinds of stipulations: one, the subcontract itself, 
involving obligations by a socialist enterprise to 
make one-way deliveries of manufactured inputs to 
a capitalist firm, over a stipulated period of time and 


3 For example, see a report on the cooperation arrangement 
between the Hungarian Research Institute of Plastic Materials 
Industry and the Centre d’Etudes des Matériels Plastiques in Paris, 
published in Vilaggazdasag (Budapest), April 11, 1970. 
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within precise specifications; and two, some ele- 
ments of capital and/or technology transfer. 

Thus, the Swedish firm “Electrolux” obtains metal 
and plastic boxes for the assembly of refrigerators 
from a Polish subcontractor whom it supplies with 
up-to-date machines and equipment to manufacture 
the boxes. The Swedish furniture manufacturer IKEA 
ships high-quality cabinet wood and other raw mate- 
rials to a group of Polish furniture factories, which 
utilize Swedish machines and designs and, under 
the guidance of resident Swedish specialists, 
produce semifinished furniture. These pieces are 
finished back in Sweden and marketed worldwide by 
IKEA.* Another example is the arrangement 
between the Hungarian Cold Storage Industry and 
the Swedish firm Findus—one of the largest frozen- 
food distributors in Western Europe. Because of 
climatic conditions and also the availability of cheap 
labor, Findus prefers to produce and process certain 
frozen fruits in Hungary. The Swedish firm provides 
seeds and plants, the latest technological know-how 
for processing and deepfreezing, and the necessary 
equipment and machinery. The products are packed 
in boxes bearing the Findus label and are sold 
through the international marketing network of the 
Swedish concern.’ 


Stress on Machinery 


Although the variety of goods produced under 
coproduction arrangements is great, the majority of 
such ventures involve production of machinery and 
other engineering equipment. Simmons Corporation 
of Albany, New York, has an agreement with the 
Skoda Works of Plzen, Czechoslovakia, under which 
the latter produces tools according to Simmons’ 
technical documentation. They are distributed in the 
West by Simmons and in the Comecon area by 
Skoda. In another arrangement the Bulgarian for- 
eign trade agency Machinoexport sends semifin- 
ished parts for grinding equipment to the Italian 
firm Mechaniche Gaetano Zocca for finishing and 
final assembly. The two firms divide marketing 
responsibilities on their respective sides of the Iron 
Curtain, with profits of marketing and servicing in 
both parts of the world shared on a prearranged per- 


4 J. Hlebowicz, ‘‘Polish-Swedish Economic Cooperation,” 
Slowo powszechne (Warsaw), March 24, 1969. 

5 F, 1., ‘4000 Tons of Deepfrozen Food Produced within the 
Framework of a Swedish-Hungarian Cooperative Agreement,” 
Nepszabadsag (Budapest), Nov. 6, 1970. 
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centage basis.° The Ikarus Works of Hungary and 
the Steyer concern of Austria cooperate in produc- 
ing various types of buses;’ and agricultural machin- 
ery is jointly produced by the West German Hako 
Works and the Hungarian Hodmezovasarhely enter- 
prise, with the former furnishing small tractors and 
the latter furnishing working tools and adapters to 
go with the tractors.° 

A joint venture of the West German firm Hermann 
Schwartz A. G. and the Hungarian enterprise Nikex 
assigns the Western associate production of the 
more sophisticated parts and special castings for 
semihydraulic mining equipment, but the Hungarian 
partner manufactures some 70 percent of the 
components (by number) of the final products. The 
British firm Callaghan and Son, Ltd., and the Czech- 
oslovak enterprise Kdynske Strojirny jointly produce 
and market textile equipment on both sides of the 
lron Curtain, sharing profits on a 50-50 basis. The 
British associate produces automatic textile 
machines, and the Czechoslovak firm produces auto- 
matic textile finishing equipment.’ The Zamech 
Mechanical Works in Elblag, Poland, and the French 
firm Ateliers et Chantiers de Bretagne cooperate in 
producing mechanical presses. The French asso- 
ciate supplies hydraulic equipment and electrical 
installations, while the Polish partner manufactures 
less sophisticated components. The end product is 
marketed worldwide under a joint trade mark—“Za- 
mech-Loire.” *° 

More complex still are the provisions of the 
coproduction agreement between the Yugoslav 
enterprise Rade Koncar and the Italian firm Zanussi 
concerning joint manufacture of household appli- 
ances. The Italian firm will provide the technical 
documentation and also 49 percent of the cost of 
expanding and re-equipping a Yugoslav plant, be- 
sides being responsible for all marketing.” In a 
coproduction deal between the Swedish firm SKF 
and the Yugoslav enterprise Unis, the Swedish asso- 
ciate will provide 23 percent of investment costs 
(totalling over 13 million dollars) to construct and 
equip a ball bearing factory in Sarajevo. Under an 
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®Z. Hebdzynska, ‘Industrial Cooperation—A New Form of 
Foreign Trade Between East and West,” Rynki zagraniczne 
(Warsaw), Jan. 28, 1966. 

7 Vilaggazdasag, March 11, 1970. 

8 Magyar hislap (Budapest), May 13, 1969. 

8 Z. Hebdzynska, supra. 

10 “A Profitable Cooperation,” G/os pracy (Warsaw), Feb. 23, 1970. 

uy. Zacevic, “Agreement on Industrial Cooperation between 
Rade Koncar and Zanussi Has Been Signed,’ Politika (Belgrade), 
Sept. 10, 1969. 
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unusual marketing clause, the Swedish partner has 
obligated itself to sell at least 20 percent of the 
Sarajevo plant’s output for hard currenciés.” 

A cooperative agreement between Daimler-Benz 
and the Yugoslav Automobile Works Fap Famos will 
see the West German associate provide some 6.5 
million dollars in investment capital and production 
licenses valued at three million dollars to expand 
and modernize the Yugoslav plant, which, in turn, 
undertakes to deliver spare parts and aggregates to 
Daimler-Benz factories in West Germany and else- 
where. This deal also apparently involves another 
aspect of cooperation—various (still unspecified) 
joint ventures in third countries.* The way such 
joint ventures might work is seen in the agreement 
established between Austria’s Simmering-Graz-Pau- 
ker and a Polish enterprise for the purpose of build- 
ing a sugar factory in Greece. The Poles will supply 
the equipment; the Austrians will put up the 
plant.” 

A recent development in industrial cooperation is 
the establishment by the socialist enterprise and its 
Western capitalist partner of a joint, 50-50 venture 
in a third—capitalist—country for operations in 
both non-Communist and Communist areas. Profits 
are split between the partners. E.g., the Toronto- 
based Tower International, Inc., proposes to set up a 
joint venture in Switzerland which will market tires 
produced by a new plant to be constructed on the 
basis of Western know-how in a yet unspecified East 
European country. The Swiss firm will reportedly buy 
the tires at “cost” (apparently on the basis of mate- 
rial costs in Western Europe plus a percentage) and 
possibly market them to the Western company that 
provided the know-how. The profits of the Swiss firm 
will then be shared by the partners. Another joint 
venture—the Yugoslav-American. Corporation—has 
set up its headquarters in the Bahamas, with offices 
in Belgrade and New York from which it handles 
export-import trade, development financing and 
other US-Yugoslav joint ventures.”° 

As noted at the outset, industrial cooperation 
such as the arrangements described above requires 
a suitable political environment, a conscious deci- 
sion by East European regimes to promote such a 
development. The first (and broadest) invitation to 
Western businessmen by an East European regime 


12E, M., “Yugoslavia—Investments of Foreign Capital,” 
Rynki zagraniczne, Aug. 1, 1970. 

13 Radio Zagreb, July 13, 1970. 

14 Business Week (New York), Jan 16, 1971, p. 41. 
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was made in November 1964 by Romanian Deputy 
Premier Gaston-Marin: 


You are constantly seeking new markets and fresh 
opportunities for investing capital. You will find a 
wide scope for profitable investment in our country. 
We have raw materials and plenty of cheap labor. 
What we lack is capital, and the knowledge of the 
more sophisticated modern technological processes. 
Let us form a partnership. You contribute factory 
equipment and other capital requirements. You also 
make available to us your technological know-how. 
We, in turn, will erect the factory buildings and take 
responsibility for the supply of raw materials. We 
will also provide the necessary labor force.** 


The Romanian official assured prospective capitalist 
partners in his country’s development that they 
would be free of any threat of nationalization of 
assets and would be able to withdraw their share of 
profits of joint ventures in hard currency. 

Such indiscriminate solicitation of Western inves- 
tors (and by a rigidly centralized socialist state) is 
an exception to the rule, presumably occasioned by 
Romania’s conflict at the time with Comecon (the 
Soviet-dominated Council on Mutual Economic 
Assistance) over Bucharest’s desire to massively 
expand Romania’s’ industrial potential. Only 
remotely comparable was the bill approved in July 
1967 by the Yugoslav Federal Assembly, designed to 
clear the way for and to regulate foreign investment 
in Yugoslavia. However, the bill had certain draw- 
backs, including the requirement that the foreign 
investor reinvest 20 percent of his share of profits in 
Yugoslavia. 7 Elsewhere, Hungarian and _ Polish 
spokesmen have increasingly advocated industrial 
cooperation arrangements, presumably reflecting a 
favorable governmental attitude.** Prior to the 
Soviet invasion of August 1968, Czechoslovakia, too, 
had shown enthusiasm for industrial cooperation 
with the West; since the 1968 events, this enthusi- 


16 |nterview in the New York Journal American, Nov. 23, 1964. 

17“The Law on the Taxation and Earnings of Foreign Persons 
Investing Capital in Domestic Business Organizations for the 
Purpose of Joint Ventures,’ S/uzbeni list (Belgrade), July 19, 
1967, pp. 901-902. 

18See Dr. Jozsef Biro, ‘‘Trade Relations between Developed 
Capitalist Countries and Our Own,’’ Kozgazdasag szemle (Budapest), 
September 1968; Vilaggazdasag, Jan. 13 and March 13, 1970; 
and Central Committee of the Hungarian Workers’ Party, 
“Decision on the Guiding Principles of the Fourth Five-Year Plan 
(1971-75),”” Nepszabadsag, July 18, 1970; also see statement of 
Witold Gorski, a department director in the Polish Ministry of 
Foreign Trade, Journal of Commerce (Washington), May 19, 1970. 


asm has been muted, although the two dozen agree- 
ments concluded previously are apparently still 
operative. Bulgaria and East Germany also dis- 
creetly enter into cooperation deals, although they. 
avoid much public endorsement of the 
phenomenon.” 

One is tempted to conclude that there is some 
correlation between the degree of a given Commu- 
nist regime’s commitment to economic reform and 
political tolerance, on the one hand, and the 
regime’s eagerness to promote industrial coopera- 
tion with Western firms on the other, although 
Romania provides a striking exception to this tenta- 
tive rule of thumb. It is politically permissive and 
economically pragmatic Hungary and Yugoslavia 
which are well ahead in the cooperation field, while 
East Germany, which might be considered an ideal 
cooperation partner because of its relatively 
advanced level of technology and its significant 
unused productive capacity, lags the farthest 
behind. Of the more than 200 cooperation deals in 
existence, Hungary alone accounts for at least 
127.” Although Poland claims that “about 50 
Polish enterprises in various branches of industry 
are cooperating at present with Western firms,” ** it 
is believed that only 30 to 35 of these arrangements 
are bona fide cases of industrial cooperation. Prior 
to the August 1968 Soviet invasion, Czechoslovakia 
had concluded some 20 to 25 agreements. 
Romania, Bulgaria and East Germany can probably 
claim no more than a dozen cooperation agreements 
each. Sketchy Yugoslav data indicate that some 20 
to 24 agreements have been concluded since enact- 
ment of the July 1967 law.” 


Capital and Technology 


What are the factors and considerations which 
have led East European regimes and their subordi- 
nate enterprises and agencies to seek cooperation 
deals with the capitalists? One factor is the scarcity 
of investment capital in these countries. Traditional 


19To give just two examples: a Bulgarian foreign trade enterprise 
concluded a cooperation agreement with the West German concern 
Siemens A. G. in September 1969; also, the Swedish firm 
Svenska Ugnabolaged has a long-term coproduction agreement 
with the East German enterprise StahImetall. 

20D. Huszti, ‘‘Intercoop—the Balance of the First Year,” Figye/o 
(Budapest), Aug. 19, 1970. 

21 PAP (Polish Press Agency) broadcast, March 23, 1970. 

22 Politika, July 5, 1970, and Nedeljne informativne novine 
(Belgrade), Aug. 2, 1970. 
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tactics of capital accumulation, such as the finan- 
cial squeeze of agriculture and suppression of 
consumer demand, are no longer acceptable. Many 
East European economies are still underdeveloped, 
and investment needs are further inflated by the 
professed objective of maintaining relatively high 
growth rates while increasingly seeking to satisfy 
growing consumer demand. Industrial cooperation 
therefore offers one means of attracting Western 
capital. 

More important than the need for investment 
capital, however, is the East European countries’ 
reliance on industrial cooperation to provide them 
with sorely needed technological know-how. As a 
Polish expert noted: 


Access to modern technology is the most important 
advantage which a socialist country can derive from 
cooperative agreements with Western firms.” 


The need for a broad transfer of technology is 
patent. For years now, the structure of industry in all 
countries of East Europe has been undergoing a 
rapid change occasioned by the development of 
more sophisticated production branches—chemi- 
cals, electronics and plastics. Existing production 
lines—from textiles to motor vehicles—are in need 
of modern designs and up-to-date production tech- 
niques in order to measure up to world standards. 
East Europe can bridge the technological gap over 
the long run by stepping up industrial research, but 
in the short run there are only two possibilities: 
wholesale purchases of licenses and patents, or 
acquisition of technological know-how as part and 
parcel of cooperation deals. 

Purchase of licenses and patents is exorbitantly 
expensive and has “definite limits set by the chronic 
shortages of hard currencies” in Eastern Europe.” 
Another major drawback to the purchasing of West- 
ern licenses is that the East European country or 
enterprise acquires only current industrial proc- 
esses, production techniques and designs, and 
therefore has no legal claim to any future technolog- 
ical advances, a critical factor in light of the rapid 
progress of technological change. 

In contrast, any long-term cooperation agreement 


23.L. Seroczynski, ‘‘Industrial Cooperation between East and West,” 
Rynki zagraniczne, Feb. 3, 1970. See also G. Adam, ‘‘New 
Features of East-West Economic Relations, Gozdasag (Budapest), 
November 1967, and V. Vari, “Industrial Cooperation in Our Relations 
with the West,” Figyelo, Aug. 23, 1967. 

24 T. Checinski, ‘‘Foreign Trade and the Technological Gap,” 
Rynki zagraniczne, Oct. 17, 1970. 
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—especially if it involves some form of joint produc- 
tion—usually is based on the understanding that 
the Eastern partner will share in any new technologi- 
cal breakthrough achieved by the Western associate. 
Industrial cooperation ensures access to up-to-date 
production techniques not only in the narrow tech- 
nological sense, but through training programs and 
periodic exchanges of technical personnel. This 
gives the Eastern partner the additional benefit of 
exposure to Western management techniques and 
production organization (notorious weak spots in 
any Soviet-bloc enterprise).** Exchanges of special- 
ists also occur in license purchase agreements, but 
only for a short initial period. As the Economic Bul- 
letin for Europe concluded, industrial cooperation is 
“the most suitable vehicle for accelerating the trans- 
fer and exchange of technology between East and 
West.” ”° 

Another factor of great importance to the various 
East European economies was pointed out by a 
Polish economist: 


Industrial cooperation gives us a unique chance to 
acquire the advantages of an international division 
of labor on a micro-economic scale.”’ 


In effect, the socialist enterprise is permitted to 
make more rational use of its productive capacity by 
specializing output and achieving economies of 
scale, thanks to new markets developed via its Ccoop- 
erative partner. This expansion of production and of 
exports takes place without the normal risks 
involved in attempting to expand exports on one’s 
own account. Cooperative deals assure outlets for 
products on world markets for definite time spans 
and shield output from the fluctuations of world 
price levels—a particularly attractive feature to 
Communist planners, who like to keep their profit 
margins stable. In addition, cooperation provides 
the Eastern partner access to capitalist sales organi- 
zations and techniques, the latter a lost art in East- 
ern Europe after nearly a quarter century of arbitrar- 
ily controlled distribution. It is not surprising that 
most cooperative deals stipulate that the Western 
associate will be responsible for marketing, except 
in Comecon areas. 

Exposure to capitalist markets through industrial 
cooperation brings coveted hard-currency earnings to 


2 V. Vari, loc. cit. 

26 Supra. 

27 J, Szoguld, ‘‘Industrial Cooperation with Partners in the 
Developed Capitalist Countries,’ Rynki zagraniczne, June 21, 1969. 
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the socialist enterprise and its nation’s economy. In 
fact, the Hungarian Foreign Minister, Prof. Jozsef 
Bognar, has suggested that industrial cooperation 
may be “the most effective way of enhancing the 
profitability of foreign trade.” ** Not only does the 
conclusion of a specific agreement provide an 
immediate short-term increase in the volume and 
value of exports, but it also can improve the overall 
export performance of domestic industries in the 
long run. In this sense, cooperation is one way of 
fulfilling the economic reformers’ prescription that 
East European economies must be fired in the 
crucible of international competition if they are 
ever to meet international standards of quality and 
efficiency. Industrial cooperation may achieve some 
of these goals without the dire dislocations of direct 
international competition. 

A final factor disposing East European govern- 
ments favorably toward joint ventures and coproduc- 
tion arrangements is the need to make productive 
use of existing or future pools of unemployed or 
underemployed manpower. Skilled and unskilled 
workers alike may face unemployment and the need 
to relocate, as East European enterprises grapple 
with the complex issues of economic reform and 
structural adjustment. Industrial cooperation may 
permit socialist regimes to ease such dislocations, 
although the geographical dispersion of underuti- 
lized manpower resources and social overhead 
expenses involved in developing modern industrial 
environments may militate against such solutions in 
individual cases. 

The eagerness of Eastern Europe to promote busi- 
ness cooperation with Western firms is by no means 
a one-sided affair. There is ample evidence that 
many Western businessmen are willing to meet the 
Eastern associate more than halfway down the road 
of industrial cooperation, and such large firms as 
the German Krupp or Italian Fiat have shown consid- 
erable initiative in seeking profitable business 
Opportunities behind the Iron Curtain. This interest 
appears to be occasioned by several factors, includ- 
ing the chance to employ Western reserves of 
capital profitably, the desire for access to raw mate- 
rials, the availability of relatively cheap sources of 
manpower, the possibility of cutting red tape and 
penetrating Comecon or Third World markets 
through association with socialist enterprises, and 
finally the opportunity for achieving cost reductions 


*8 “Opportunities and Prospects of European Economic Cooperation.” 
Magyar nemzet (Budapest), June 18, 1967. 
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through product specialization and subcontracting 
and through the expansion of overall productive 
capacity without incurring high investment outlays 
at the home base. 


Reinforcing and Limiting Factors 


While the motives for industrial cooperation are 
readily discernible, the environment in which such 
arrangements must operate is not always so clear. 
The single most important factor here is the extent 
to which economic reform—with its decentralization 
of decisionmaking and introduction of economic 
self-interest as an important determinant of deci- 
sions—has been implemented in a given country. It 
is, as arule, much easier for a Western firm to nego- 
tiate and effect a joint venture with a “socialist” 
business partner in a country where the industrial 
structure and economic controls have been decen- 
tralized than with a partner in a country which still 
maintains an arbitrary and monocentric economic 
control system, if only because there is likely to be 
less delay and red tape. While it is feasible to estab- 
lish a workable business partnership through the 
offices of a third party—such as a state foreign 
trade agency—there are obvious advantages to 
direct enterprise-to-enterprise relationships, both in 
terms of technical documentation and feasibility 
discussions in the negotiating stage and in terms of 
coordination in the operational stage. The Deputy 
Minister of Foreign Trade for Hungary, Sandor Ud- 
vardi, has observed: “Implementation [of industrial 
cooperation agreements] was often made more 
difficult by the restrictions of the old economic 
mechanism and by excessive centralist controls,” a 
situation which existed until the introduction of 
economic reforms in Hungary in January 1968 
“created more favorable conditions for cooperation 
with enterprises of the capitalist countries.” *° 

Of particular use to the development of coopera- 
tion is the creation of a suitable institutional frame- 
work within which prospective business partners can 
meet and conclude their agreements. Hungary 
blazed the trail here with the establishment in 1966 
—under the joint control of the Ministry of Foreign 
Trade and the Ministry of the Machine Building 
Industry—of a special state office to promote 
industrial cooperation. With the advent of the 1968 


*» “Cooperative Links with the Enterprises of Developed Capitalist 
Countries,’’ Nepszabadsag, Nov. 19, 1969. 
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economic reform, this office was replaced by two 
self-financing, profit-oriented enterprises—Huni- 
coop and Intercoop. The first specializes in coopera- 
tion in metallurgical and machine-building produc- 
tion; the second handles arrangements for other 
industrial branches. The agencies perform the fol- 
lowing functions: 1) conduct negotiations of cooper- 
ative proposals initiated by Hungarian or foreign 
enterprises; 2) assist in the drafting of agreements; 
3) provide the necessary legal, technical and trade 
information; and 4) organize meetings of competent 
experts in the hope of initiating agreements.” In 
August 1970 these cooperation brokers were supple- 
mented by a new state venture—lIntercooperation 
—a joint-stock company capitalized at 150 million 
forints, which apparently is designed to seek out 
cooperation agreements with Western firms on 
behalf of groups of smaller Hungarian enterprises 
(rather than for single enterprises able to finance 
cooperation deals independently). Its Chairman is 
the First Deputy Minister of Foreign Trade, Jeno 
Baczoni.** 

Although East European planning authorities look 
to cooperation as a means of exposing socialist 
enterprises to world competition and thereby raising 
the standards of domestic production, it would 
appear that far from all socialist enterprises (even in 
economies which have experienced a considerable 
measure of economic reform) are eager to face this 
trial by fire. A Polish economist has noted that 
Poland’s enterprises “are more often than not the 
real culprit” in hindering cooperation agreements.” 
A similar commentary on affairs in Hungary has 
been expressed by Hungarian economist D. 
Huszti.** Apparently, less enterprising managers 
are loath to sign contracts which demand high 
standards of quality and firm delivery dates. Even 
after considerable economic reform, the prevailing 
system of planning and industrial management 
contains numerous disincentives to entering into 
such arrangements with demanding foreign clients; 
e.g., enterprises still face uncertainties in pricing, 
supply, profits, and foreign exchange availability. In 
most East European economies there is still a lack 
of unemployed resources and thus an_ inherent 
inflexibility, and while domestic enterprises might 
accept substitution of lower-quality materials in a 
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product, the Western partner is not likely to be as 
accommodating. 

As a result, only the most dynamic enterprise 
managers are likely to seek out industrial Coopera- 
tion agreements with capitalist firms, and local iner- 
tia or resistance must often be overcome by direct 
orders from the appropriate ministry or agency. Yet, 
paradoxically, the latter are the organizations most 
likely to be sensitive to the political and ideological 
perils allegedly inherent in closer economic ties 
with the capitalist West. While most East European 
officials may not share the opinion of the Soviet 
commentator quoted below, his statement clearly 
sets a limit on the East European pursuit of industrial 
cooperation (except, of course, in the case of Yugo- 
Slavia): 


There are limits to the division of labor between the 
two socio-political systems which, when over- 
stepped, might jeopardize the victory of socialism in 
economic competition with capitalism. . . . In any 
development of economic cooperation with capital- 
ist countries, the socialist countries cannot permit 
relaxation of contro/ over their own economy, limita- 
tion of their freedom of action in relations with their 
capitalist partners, or any threat to the security of 
individual socialist states or the socialist community 
as a whole.* (Emphasis added) 


The Data Gap 


To sum up, a survey of East-West industrial coop- 
eration provides ample evidence of widespread 
mutual interest in promoting all kinds of joint busi- 
ness ventures. But the outside observer is frustrated 
by a formidable information gap when it comes to 
substantiating the mutual advantages introduced by 
this recent development. One would like to know 
what portion of East-West trade is being conducted 
within the framework of industrial cooperation, what 
percentage of mutual commercial exchanges has 
been generated by cooperative agreements, and 
whether the performance of joint ventures has justi- 
fied the hopes of their sponsors. Instead, the availa- 
ble data are fragmentary and unsatisfactory. Thus, 
the eminent Hungarian economist B. Csikos-Nagy 
reports that “about one percent of [Hungary’s] for- 
eign trade turnover in 1968 can be directly attrib- 
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uted to industrial cooperation,” * and a Polish news- 
paper reports that some 12 percent of Poland’s 
industrial machinery exports to the West in 1966 
were within cooperative deals.** However, Hunga- 
ry’s cooperation drive did not begin until mid-1968, 
and total Polish machinery exports amounted to only 
26 million dollars in 1966. 

Faced with such a paucity of quantified macro- 
economic information, one must fall back on 
occasional progress reports on individual coopera- 
tion schemes. Thus, we learn that “economic coop- 
eration between Polish enterprises and Swedish 
firms [both in furniture manufacturing and in 
coproduction of electrical appliances] has proved 
very successful,” *’ or that “the majority of coopera- 
tive agreements in the [Hungarian] machine build- 
ing industry have fully justified expecta- 
tions.” ** However, such assessments are too 
Subjective, fragmentary and loosely worded to pro- 
vide anything more than confirmation of the initial 
assumption that since both sides are apparently 


35 ‘Incidence de la Réforme Economique sur le Commerce 
Hongrois” (Impact of Economic Reform on Hungarian Trade), 
Revue de /’Est (Paris), Vol. 1, No. 2, 1970, p. 14. 

%6 Unsigned editorial, ‘‘Industrial Cooperation with the West,” 
Rynki zagraniczne, May 30, 1968. 
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eager to expand the area of cooperation, the 
arrangements must be working reasonably well. 

There is every indication that more cooperation 
arrangements will be negotiated and that the range 
of products covered will continue to widen in the 
foreseeable future. This is not to imply that the 
growth will be uninterrupted, or even that it may not 
be abruptly terminated. While many Western firms 
clearly wish to exchange technological and market- 
ing know-how for access to cheap labor resources 
and potentially lucrative markets, other businesses 
are still apprehensive about the risks which inhere 
in cooperative ties—e.g., the possibility of delivery 
failures or of the disclosure of secret technological 
processes to third parties. On the other side of the 
table, the passive resistance of socialist enterprises 
to this new trend must be noted. Then, too, there is 
the very real question of how far economic reform 
will be permitted to go in Eastern Europe—lack of 
progress on this front would doubtless hinder the 
advance of industrial cooperation. And, as the above 
Soviet comment clearly indicates, political and ideo- 
logical considerations may be the decisive factors 
placing limits on continued expansion of industrial 
cooperation, with Moscow calling the shots for most 
East European states in the matter of balancing the 
political risks of cooperation against the potential 
economic gain. 
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Whither Chile? 


EDITORS’ NOTE: The popular election of a Marxist president in Chile last year 
was a landmark event which is bound to affect not only Chile’s domestic politics 

but Latin American and international relations. In the first of the two following 
articles, Messrs. Gouré and Suchlicki investigate some of the more immediate 
consequences of Sr. Allende’s victory, including the policies he is likely to adopt for the 
“socialization”’ of Chile and the implications of the emergence of his regime 

for the two self-styled “socialist” superpowers, the Soviet Union and the 

People’s Republic of China. In the second article, Mr. Aguilar provides a broader 
historical perspective, tracing the indigenous Chilean traditions of democracy 

and socialism and relating them to the options open to Chile. 


Tho Allende Regime: 


Actions and Reactions 


By Leon Goure and Jaime Suchlicki 


a Christian Democrat, outlined the impressive 

achievements of his regime in his last annual 
message to the National Congress.’ Yet only a few 
months later his party suffered a humiliating defeat 
at the polls. Salvador Allende, leader of the leftist 
Popular Unity Front (Unidad Popular, or UP), 
trounced the Christian Democratic candidate, 
Radomiro Tomic; narrowly edged out the conserva- 


I: May 1970, Chilean President Eduardo Frei, 
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tive candidate, Jorge Alessandri; and assumed the 
presidency with the avowed intention of launching 
Chile on the road to “socialism.” If the outcome 
of the election was a demonstration of the viability 
of Chile’s democratic system, it also raised doubts 
about that system’s long-term survival as the UP 
begins to try to carry out its program of profound 
social-economic transformation of the country and 
proclaims its resolve to make this process “‘irre- 
versible.” 

Allende’s government—unlike that of Fidel Castro 
—came to power through ballots rather than bullets 
and thus represents a novel experiment in peaceful 
socialist revolution for Latin America. While Chile 
possesses on the whole a more favorable social and 
economic base for radical internal transformation 
than Cuba did at the time of its revolution, the new 
Chilean regime faces a highly uncertain future 
because of the untested viability of the ruling coali- 
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tion, the existence of strong, organized local opposi- 
tion, and the continued presence in the nation of 
neutral and independent armed forces. It is also 
unclear what role the Communist powers—espe- 
cially the USSR—will play in Chile; yet the degree 
to which they become a factor there, particularly as 
a source of economic assistance, will affect develop- 
ments in the country. But whatever its results, the 
Chilean experiment is bound to have a major impact 
on the politics of other nations in the area. 


Decline of Christian Democracy 


The Christian Democrats’ rise to power in Chile 
in 1964 was hailed throughout Latin America as a 
major breakthrough for reformist causes. Many in 
Chile viewed President Frei’s election as the begin- 
ning of a major “revolution in freedom” which would 
profoundly transform Chile’s social and economic 
structure.’ However, that libertarian revolution failed 
to materialize.° 

This is not to say that the Christian Democrats 
introduced no far-reaching changes. Indeed, they 
could boast of many. In 1967, Congress passed a 
government-sponsored agrarian reform law, and 
the state expropriated several million hectares of 
land and distributed them to an estimated 26,000 
peasant families.* That same year, a rural unioniza- 
tion law led to the formation of campesino (peasant) 
unions, an innovation which enhanced the power 
of the rural proletariat and built a strong base of 
support for Christian Democracy in the countryside.° 
The Frei administration carried out a program de- 
signed to provide greater national participation in 


2For information on the Christian Democrats, see Arturo 
Olavarria Bravo, Chile bajo la Democracia Cristiana (3 vols.), 
Santiago, Editorial Nascimiento, 1966-67; Paul E. Sigmund, 
“Christian Democracy in Chile,’ Journal of International Affairs, 
Vol. XX, No. 2, 1966, pp. 332-42; and Edward J. Williams, 
Latin American Christian Democratic Parties, Knoxville, University of 
Tennessee Press, 1967. Two fine studies of Chilean politics are 
Federico G. Gil, The Political System of Chile, Boston, Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1966; and Ernst Halperin, Nationalism and Communism 
in Chile, Cambridge, Mass., MIT Press, 1965. 

3 For a discussion of the failures of the Frei regime, see 
Jose Joaquin Brunner, ‘‘La segunda mitad del camino,” 
Mensaje (Santiago), Vol. XVII, March-April 1968, pp. 66-69; and 
Andres Coste, “‘Una nueva problematica politica,” ibid., September, 
1968, pp. 395-97. 

*Gonzalo Arroyo, S. J., and Sergio Gomez, ‘Una etapa 
conflictiva en la reforma agraria,” ibid., Vol. XVIII, October 1969, 
pp. 475-81; and November 1969, pp. 555-63. See also Inter-American 
Economic and Social Council, Informe sobre la economia de Chile, 
Washington, D. C., February 16, 1971, pp. 26-27. 
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the US-controlled copper industry, which accounts 
for about 70 percent of the country’s foreign ex- 
change earnings. It significantly increased the na- 
tional minimum wage and reformed the tax struc- 
ture. In slum areas, it endeavored to form cohesive 
communities through such devices as _ legalizing 
neighborhood councils and supporting local efforts 
to build decent housing.® During its tenure, Chile’s 
foreign debts grew more slowly than they had in the 
past. Concurrently, the nation’s balance of trade 
became increasingly favorable: from $19 million 
in 1964 it grew to $198 million in 1968 and is 
estimated to have exceeded $200 million in 1969.’ 

In foreign affairs, the Frei government pursued a 
vigorously independent line. It established diplomatic 
relations with the Soviet Union and increased trade 
with both Eastern and Western Europe. It sharply 
criticized the United States for intervening in the 
Dominican Republic in 1965 and broke the Organi- 
zation of American States’ embargo against Cuba 
by selling small amounts of foodstuffs to the Castro 
regime. And it not only made strong demands on 
the United States for better trade terms for Chile’s 
exports but also led a bloc of Latin American coun- 
tries seeking to obtain better prices for Latin 
American products. 

Yet, despite this record, the Christian Democrats 
did not bring about the financial stability and the 
dramatic improvements in Chile that they had 
promised upon gaining power. One of President 
Frei’s most obvious setbacks was his failure to con- 
trol inflation. According to official figures, the annual 
rate of inflation reached 30 percent in 1969.° 
Nature, too, worked against Frei. A severe drought 
in 1968-69 caused drastic regional dislocations in 
agricultural production. 

Even Frei’s “Chileanization” of the copper indus- 
try in 1965 failed to capture the imagination of the 
population to the extent that he had hoped. In mid- 
1969, therefore, he attempted again to rally popular 
Support by announcing a ‘negotiated nationaliza- 
tion” of the Anaconda Copper Company’s properties 
in Chile to match the agreement arrived at earlier 
with the Kennecott Copper Company. This accord 
gave Chile a controlling interest in and the eventual 
right to purchase full ownership of Anaconda hold- 
ings in Chile. The nationalization was timed to 


6 See Consejeria Nacional de Promocion Popular, ‘‘La labor 

de ‘promocion popular,’ ’’ jbid., Vol. XVIII, July 1969, pp. 303-04. 
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strengthen the Christian Democrats before the 1970 
elections.° 

Several things contributed to the gap between the 
promises and the performance of the Christian 
Democrats. Part of the blame lay with the short 
period of time that they were in power and with 
the political system. No regime could have been 
expected to solve Chile’s deep-seated social and 
economic problems in six years. Moreover, Presi- 
dent Frei found himself trapped by his attempt to 
introduce profound reforms within the framework of 
Chile’s constitutional structure, for he became dead- 
locked with a Congress which represented widely 
divergent interest groups. But the Christian Demo- 
crats also share in the blame. Riding high when they 
came to office with more than 50 percent of the 
votes, they rejected any spirit of national political 
reconciliation. 

At any rate, many Chileans seemed dissatisfied 
with the Christian Democratic regime by early 1969. 
The 1969 parliamentary elections showed a signifi- 
cant decline in popular support for the Christian 
Democrats (they polled only 29.6 percent of the 
vote aS compared with 42 percent in 1965) and 
an increasing polarization of society. The right-wing 
National Party and the Communists registered the 
most impressive gains. On one hand, many of the 
wealthy and conservative groups that had supported 
Frei in 1964 as an alternative to Salvador Allende 
(then, as later, the Socialist candidate running with 
the endorsement of the Communists) had become 
alienated by what they considered reforms of too 
radical a nature, and Chile’s middle class had be- 
come angry at the inability of the Christian Demo- 
crats to control inflation. On the other hand, the poor 
were impatient with the slow pace of reform. 

The heaviest vocal criticism came from the par- 
ties of the Right and the Left. After a minor 
border conflict with Argentina over the Beagle Chan- 
nel in 1967, the rightist National Party played on 
Chilean fears of Argentina and strongly criticized 
the administration’s weakness in handling the dis- 
pute. It also upbraided the government for a lack 
of zeal in combatting internal subversion and for 
failing to pay members of the armed forces higher 


®The two agreements provided for 51-percent state ownership 
of properties in Chile and committed the copper companies to 
invest set amounts to increase production. See Luis Maira Aguirre, 
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salaries. On the other hand, the Communists and 
Socialists chastised Frei for his failure to initiate 
thoroughgoing social and economic reforms. Speak- 
ing at the 14th Congress of the Chilean Communist 
Party in November 1969, for example, Secretary- 
General Luis Corvalan attacked the government for 
“failing to bring about a national restructuring of 
society.” *° Already the previous year, Senator Carlos 
Altamirano, a radical Socialist, had told a corre- 
spondent of Granma, the official newspaper of the 
Cuban Communist Party, that the Christian Demo- 
crats had “failed,” and he claimed that there was a 
“progressive feeling of betrayal; . . . people, workers 
and youth seek true revolutionary methods of strug- 
gle, of action. In the country, as well as in the uni- 
versity, highly explosive forces are being formed.” ” 

Even within the Christian Democratic ranks, fac- 
tions critical of Frei emerged. In a report to the 
Christian Democratic convention in mid-1969, Sena- 
tor Renan Fuentealba, chairman of the convention, 
contended: 


...1n 1964 the reactionary right had no alternative 
but to vote for the Christian Democratic Party, which 
was the only force able to confront the Socialist- 
Communist coalition. The fear of Allende made them 
vote for the Christian Democrats. And in 1964 
Christian Democracy was a youthful, original and 
uncorrupted party. Today, there is a rightist reac- 
tionism in ascendance. The Christian Democratic 
Party is no longer the youthful party of 1964. To 
run in the presidential election of September 1970 
without a coalition [with “progressive” forces] will 
lead us to death.” 


By this juncture, the factionalism had already led 
to a party split. A group which advocated faster 
and more profound reforms than Frei did had broken 
off and formed the Movimiento de Accion Popular 
Unitaria (Movement of United Popular Action, or 
MAPU) in May 1969. It later joined the Socialists 
and Communists in the UP. 

By the time of the 1970 election, most political 
observers doubted the possibility of a Christian 
Democratic victory. The party’s choice to succeed 
Frei, Radomiro Tomic, a former Chilean ambassador 
to Washington, lacked either charisma or a personal 
following. Furthermore, he tried to appeal to the 
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more liberal sectors of society and, in so doing, 
alienated the conservatives. Indeed, his rhetoric 
during the campaign seemed almost as radical as 
that of Allende. 

Numerous voters who had supported Frei in 1964 
as “the only alternative to Marxism’ now backed 
former President Jorge Alessandri, the candidate of 
the National Party and the Democratic Radical 
Party. Though to some quarters he appeared too 
old and sick at the age of 74 to withstand the 
vicissitudes of a six-year presidential term, he had 
a paternalistic appeal to others, and few persons 
questioned his integrity and patriotism. 


The Popular Unity Coalition 


The choice of the Left and the eventual victor was 
Senator Salvador Allende. A physician by training, 
Allende had long been a leader of the Socialist 
Party, which he had helped to found in the early 
1930’s. First elected to the Chamber of Deputies 
from Valparaiso in 1937, he had functioned as 
Minister of Public Health in the Popular Front 
government of Aguirre Cerda in 1939. After serving 
several terms in the Senate, he had run unsuccess- 
fully for president in the elections of 1952 and 1958. 
In 1961, he had been reelected to the Senate, this 
time with the support of the Communist Party of 
Chile (CPCh). He had again been defeated in the 
1964 presidential balloting, but in 1967 he had 
been chosen President of the Senate. 

By any standard, Allende is quite a curious per- 
sonality, for he embodies many contradictions. An 
avowed Marxist, he is also a Mason. Despite his 
Marxist convictions, he has retained the style of 
living of Chile’s bourgeoisie, of which he is a prod- 
uct. For more than three decades, he has worked for 
change within the country’s political and socio-eco- 
nomic system, yet he has on numerous occasions 
expressed his admiration for his personal friend 
Fidel Castro, as well as for Ho Chi Minh. Moreover, 
he journeyed to Havana in 1966 to participate in the 
Tricontinental Solidarity Conference and to help 
found the OLAS (Latin American Solidarity Organi- 
zation), an international front which Casto has used 
to expand his influence in the region and to encour- 
age the formation of guerrilla movements there. 
When asked recently to explain the inconsistency 
between his endorsement of the OLAS and his com- 
mitment to revolution through the democratic proc- 
ess for Chile, Allende avoided the issue by saying 
that “to be a revolutionary means to break eco- 
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nomic, cultural and political dependence on the 
great industrial nations and especially on imperialist 
capital.” * Thought by some to be anti-American and 
fervently nationalistic, he has nonetheless solicited 
American investment funds for his country. 

Above all, Allende exhibits the traits of a prag- 
matic and crafty politician. As one student of 
Chilean politics has pointed out, “it would be diffi- 
cult to find in either his speeches or written pro- 
nouncements a single original thought,” and he 
lacks the kind of charisma so prevalent among Latin 
American political leaders. Nevertheless, he has 
remained a constant factor in Chilean politics for 
many years. Although he lacked control of the 
Socialists or even a political machinery of his own, 
he managed to win nomination to the presidency 
three times prior to 1970—once by a Socialist fac- 
tion and twice by a united Socialist Party. Further- 
more, he has repeatedly demonstrated his masterful 
skill as a parliamentarian. 

As we have indicated, Allende received the back- 
ing of a coalition of Marxist and other leftist parties 
(known as the Popular Unity Front’’), but he obtained 
it only as a result of much bargaining. The ultra-Left, 
represented primarily by the Movimiento de la 
[zquierda Revolucionaria (Movement of the Revolu- 
tionary Left, or MIR), refused to endorse him and 
reserved the right to continue its policies of revolu- 
tionary violence. His own party nominated him only 
after long and at times bitter internal opposition. The 
rest of the participants in the Unity Front—espe- 
cially some non-Marxist elements led by the Radical 
Party—delayed for months before accepting him as 
their candidate. Even the Communist Party, which 
ultimately contributed very substantially to the 
success of the coalition by furnishing large numbers 
of propagandists and agitators as well as consid- 
erable sums of money, hesitated at first to support 
Allende and tentatively advanced the candidacy of 
one of their own, the poet Pablo Neruda. 

Behind the facade of harmony, then, the vic- 
torious coalition was far from a cohesive grouping. 
The Socialists and Communists, indeed, have a long 
history of bitter rivalry. Chilean Socialism is to a 
large extent the product of dissatisfaction with 

13 See Norman Gall, ‘‘The Chileans Have Elected a Revolution,” 
The New York Times Magazine, Nov. 1, 1970, pp. 26-27, 106-10. 

14 Halperin, op. ct., p. 212. 

15 The Front includes the Socialist Party, the CPCh, a faction 
of the Radical Party, the Accion Popular Independiente (Independent 
Popular Action), the Partido Social Democrata (Social Democratic 
Party), and the MAPU. These elements, we should point out, 


have their roots in disparate socio-economic groups within 
the population. 
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Communist leadership of the Left during the 1920’s 
and early 1930's; ideologically, the Socialist Party 
has evolved into an entity more radical than the 
Communist Party, which it has often criticized for 
being too moderate. Hence, the two parties have 
struggled to control and influence the Chilean labor 
movement for several decades now, and their leaders 
have often waged fierce competitions for national 
and local political offices.*° 

Of the various elements of the Unity Front, the 
CPCh clearly qualified as the strongest. Prior to 
1969, the Socialist Party’s share of the vote had 
always about equalled or exceeded that of the 
Communist Party, but the Socialists lost their elec- 
toral advantage in the parliamentary balloting of 
1969, when they garnered only 12.3 percent of the 
total vote as against the Communists’ 15.9 percent.” 
Other members of the coalition could boast of even 
less imposing demonstrations of popular support 
than the Socialists. In addition, the CPCh is an ex- 
ceptionally well-organized and disciplined party 
closely tied to a major foreign power (the USSR). 
The Socialist Party and the other partners in the 
Unity Front, in contrast, have a history of factional- 
ism and sharp interparty rivalry, and they possess 
no international links of great import. 

The results of the election of September 4, 1970, 
were exceedingly close. Allende obtained 1,075,616 
votes, or 36.3 percent of those cast; Alessandri 
received 1,036,278 votes, or 34.9 percent; and 
Tomic got 824,849 votes, or 27.8 percent. Absen- 
teeism was fairly low. 

A few comparisons will help put these figures 
into perspective. Allende polled a smaller percent- 
age of the total vote this time than he had in 1964, 
when he had received 38.9 percent. Alessandri, 
however, garnered a larger share of the total than 
he had in 1958, when he had been elected president. 
Tomic did not even come close to the 56.1 percent 
of the ballots that his party’s candidate had won 
in 1964, when Frei and Allende had been the only 
major contenders for the presidency. 

Since none of the three candidates obtained the 
absolute majority of the direct popular vote required 
to become president, Congress met on October 24, 
1970, to select a president. It chose the front- 
runner, Allende. However, hard bargaining between 


16 See Halperin, op. cit., pp. 119-20. 

17 |t should be noted, however, that the Socialist Party managed 
to recoup its position in the municipal elections of April 1971. 
It received 22.4 percent of the total vote as compared with 
the CPCh’s 17.0 percent. 
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the UP and the Christian Democrats, as well as 
attempts on the part of the Right to sabotage 
Allende’s bid for power,’* preceded the election. In 
return for their votes in Congress, which were 
needed to elect Allende, the Christian Democrats 
extracted from him a promise to uphold a Statute 
of Democratic Guarantees. This commits Allende to 
preserve: (1) the political system and constitutional 
guarantees of individual liberty; (2) the existing 
legal system; (3) armed forces free from political 
interference and able to guarantee the democratic 
process; and (4) the independence of the educa- 
tional system as well as of trade unions and social 
organizations. 


Promises and Actions 


The Popular Unity platform upon which Allende 
ran in 1970 attempted to reconcile the thinking and 
the programs of the various parties of the Chilean 
Left." According to this platform, the revolutionary 
transformation of the nation would be carried out 
by “popular unity committees” set up in every 
factory, estate, village, office or school; freedom of 
conscience, freedom of speech, freedom of press, 
freedom of assembly, the inviolability of the home, 
and the workers’ right to unionize would be guaran- 
teed. The existing bicameral National Congress 
would be replaced by a unicameral “Assembly of 
the People’—a more populist representative body 
whose very existence would obviate the twin vices 
of an unrepresentative ‘dictatorial presidential sys- 
tem” and the present “corrupt parliamentary sys- 
tem” with its vested interests. The judiciary would 
continue to function on the principle of autonomy 
safeguarded by the Constitution, but it would be 
purged of its “individualist and bourgeois” features. 
Members of the Supreme Tribunal would be chosen 
by the Assembly of the People. 

In the economic sphere, the power of Chilean 
and foreign “monopolistic capital” and of the great 
estates would be destroyed, and a state sector domi- 
nating but coexisting with private and mixed sectors 
Cte ee ete ee 

1s For example, Alessandri offered himself as a compromise 
candidate, and he promised that, if elected by Congress, he would 
resign and allow new presidential elections to be held. The 
assassination of the Army Chief of Staff, Rene Schneider, has also 
been attributed to rightist elements who wanted to disrupt 
the electoral process and provoke a military intervention prior to the 
October 24 congressional balloting. 

19 The text of the program may be found in E/ Siglo (Santiago), 


Dec. 23, 1969. For a critique of the program, see Mensaje, 
Vol. XIX, March-April, 1970, pp. 92-95. 
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would be built up. Nationalization beyond that which 
had already been effected would begin with enter- 
prises related to the basic riches of the country, 
such as the large copper, nitrate, iodine, iron and 
coal mines. Then it would be the turn of the coun- 
try’s financial system, “especially private banks and 
insurance companies.” Foreign trade, the great dis- 
tribution enterprises and monopolies, the strategic 
industrial monopolies, and in general all those activ- 
ities which govern the economic and social develop- 
ment of Chile would also be taken over. Agrarian 
reform would be accelerated through the expropria- 
tion of land holdings in excess of the size prescribed 
for private farms, and the expropriated lands would 
be organized as cooperatives. A national system of 
comprehensive economic planning would be estab- 
lished. 

On the social front, there would be more new 
housing, better medical care, “complete civil rights 
for married women,” and an improved social secu- 
rity system. The communications media would be 
given “an educational orientation and would be 
liberated from their present commercial character.” 

In international affairs, a Popular Unity govern- 
ment would insist upon complete political and eco- 
nomic autonomy for Chile. It would denounce the 
Organization of American States “as an instrument 
of North American imperialism,” and it would not 
only struggle against ‘‘all forms of Pan-Americanism 
implicit” in the OAS but would also “opt for the 
creation of an organism that is truly representative 
of Latin American countries.” It would likewise “re- 
vise, denounce, and forget about . . . the treaties 
Or agreements that mean compromises limiting 
Chile’s sovereignty, specifically the treaties of re- 
ciprocal assistance, the mutual assistance pacts, and 
other pacts that Chile has signed with the United 
States.”” Asked before the election about the likely 
reaction of the United States to the proposed uni- 
lateral Chilean abrogation of treaties, Allende 
stated: 


. . . despite its policy of extreme imperialism, the 
regime of President Nixon is beginning to lose con- 
tro/ in its foreign outrages. . . . In addition, our 
country would not be an [isolated] oasis. International 
solidarity is today a fact... .”° 


A Popular Unity government would also reassert 
Chile’s right to maintain commercial and diplomatic 
relations with all nations of the world. The platform 
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expressed solidarity with the Cuban revolution, and 
it called for the advance of revolution and “the con- 
struction of socialism in Latin America.” Further- 
more, it advocated increasing ties with the “social- 
ist” countries. 

To date, however, the new administration’s actions 
and rhetoric seem less radical than most observers 
expected in light of the Popular Unity platform. It 
is true, of course, that Allende’s few months in 
office have witnessed an acceleration of the tempo 
of change. On the domestic scene, the regime is 
in the process of nationalizing the copper industry 
and expropriating additional lands, and it has already 
taken over a number of industries and businesses. 
Unable to get the Congress to pass a bill nationaliz- 
ing the banking system, it has been buying con- 
trolling interest in the major banks to ensure its 
domination of credit. Moreover, it has begun to 
mobilize the peasantry and youth in its own support. 
In foreign affairs, it is seeking new markets for 
Chile’s copper, and it has established trade and 
diplomatic links with Cuba and Communist China. 

Nonetheless, a relative moderation has been evi- 
dent. On several occasions, Allende has reaffirmed 
his campaign promises that he would implement 
internal reforms through constitutional means and 
within the framework of Chile’s existing political 
system. He has thus been able to generate a certain 
amount of confidence, at least among domestic 
businessmen, and to alleviate the panic that ensued 
immediately after the balloting of September 1970.” 
He has been particularly careful to avoid creating 
fresh enemies at home and to compromise with 
some old ones. For example, he has made repeated 
overtures of friendship toward the Chilean military, 
and he has urged the MIR to forego violence and join 
in his revolutionary undertakings. Claiming that the 
““Miristas’”* had acted under an unjust system and with 
lofty ideals, he issued a decree in January 1971 
pardoning MIR profugos (fugitives from justice) and 
appealed to them to renounce their violent tactics.” 
He has proved equally restrained in the international 
arena. Upon assuming office, he did not repudiate 
Chile’s membership in the OAS, and he has since 
taken pains to assure the United States government 
that a ‘“‘socialist” Chile represents no threat. 

This moderation perhaps reflects the complex 
situation confronting the Chilean president. Not 


21 Allende has publicly acknowledged that, between September 3 
and October 20, $17 million were withdrawn from the Central Bank. 
Chile Domestic Radio, Jan. 6, 1971. 

22 A number of ‘‘Miristas’? had been in jail, in hiding, or in exile. 
Ibid., Jan. 2, 1971. 
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only does he have to maintain unity among different 
and at times antagonistic groups, but he also has to 
deal with a Congress not under UP domination, with 
an opposition led by the still popular Christian 
Democrats, and with growing economic difficulties. 


Soviet Reaction 


While the Popular Unity platform for the 1970 
election did not specifically call for close economic 
and political ties between Chile and the “socialist” 
world, the victory and installation in office of the 
Unity Front were developments that neither of the 
major Communist powers could dismiss lightly. The 
USSR has greeted them with a great show of ap- 
proval, but Soviet commentaries on Chile during the 
months preceding and since Allende’s election have 
betrayed signs of nervousness and concern about 
the situation there. 

The reasons for this mixed response are not too 
hard to discern. On the one hand, the Unity Front’s 
accomplishments represent a triumph for the 
“peaceful road’ and “united front” strategy that 
Moscow has endorsed in Latin America—a triumph 
achieved, in the words of a Soviet observer, only 
“after repeated ‘attempts’ and many years of 
effort.” > Hence, the Chilean developments, accord- 
ing to another Soviet source, tend to puncture the 
belief widely held among Latin American revolu- 
tionaries that “truly democratic forces” cannot come 
to power by parliamentary means.™* In this sense, 
they are held to be as significant as the Cuban revo- 
lution, which dispelled the notion that Communist 
revolutions could not succeed in lands near the 
United States. On the other hand, events in Chile 
may have opened a Pandora’s box for the USSR. 
They have greatly increased the possibility that the 
country could become a substantial economic 
burden to Moscow, and they could ultimately bring 
about the eradication of the quite considerable gains 
that Moscow had made in its relations with Santiago 
during the Frei administration, if the Allende regime 
should fall and a “‘reactionary’”’ government should 
replace it. Furthermore, since the success of the 
present Chilean regime constitutes the strongest 
vindication of the USSR’s Latin American policy, the 
possible failure of the Popular Unity regime to 
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231, Zorbina, “Chili: pobeda narodnovo edinstva”’ (Chile: 
Victory of Popular Unity), Mirovaia ekonomika i mezhdunarodnye 
otnosheniia (Moscow), No. 11, November 1970, p. 85. 
24 For a Soviet argument to this effect, see R. Tuchnin, /zvestia, 
Dec. 13, 1970. 


achieve its goals or its collapse from internal discord 
would seriously damage the Kremlin’s policy line 
and prestige in this area. 

Such considerations lead one to speculate that 
the continuation of the Christian Democrats in power 
would probably have been quite acceptable to the 
Russians. Inasmuch as Moscow’s stated objective 
in Latin America is the formation of a “new anti- 
imperialist front” in what one Soviet analyst has 
described as the “‘closest strategic rear of the United 
States,” ** Soviet policy focuses on the reorientation 
of the foreign relations of Latin American countries 
with a view to the reduction of US influence in the 
area. As long as the Latin American nations demon- 
Strate readiness to pursue “independent” foreign 
policies and to free themselves from the control of 
US “monopolies” and their “reactionary” allies—the 
native business and landed oligarchies—the specific 
political character of the regime is of secondary 
concern to the Soviets. To the extent that it does 
matter, Soviet analysis prescribes that Latin America 
must pass through the stage of “people’s democra- 
cies” based on coalitions of all “progressive” forces 


before attaining socialism and the dictatorship of 
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the proletariat.*® 

Frei’s policies, and even more so Tomic’s pro- 
posed program, went a long way toward fulfilling the 
primary desires of the Soviets. Their commentators 
gave Frei’s foreign policy especially high marks, for 
it embodied the sort of “independence” that accord- 
ed well with the USSR’s interests at little cost. 

The mounting polarization of Chilean politics in 
1969 and early 1970, however, did not escape the 
Soviets, and it obviously worried them. Soviet 
sources expressed concern about the growing 
strength of the Right and the possibility of increased 
politicization of the armed forces, both of which 
threatened to undo the progress and policies of the 
Frei administration.”” At the same time, Moscow did 
not appear sanguine about the outlook for the Left 
and particularly about the cohesion of the UP. Soviet 
comments made it clear that the formation of the 
coalition had required lengthy negotiations as well 
as a good deal of compromise.”** They thus implicitly 
conveyed uncertainty as to whether or not the coali- 
tion would hold together. 
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25 See, for example, V. Korionov, Pravda, Dec. 30, 1970. 

26 By way of illustration, see V. Volsky, ibid., June 27, 1970. 

27 See, e.g., Izvestia, Nov. 12, 1969; Pravda, Nov. 30, 1969; and 
Zorina, op. cit., pp. 84-85. Also, Radio Moscow report, Dec. 8, 1969. 

28 /bid. and |. N. Zorina, “Chili: novyi etap istorii’ (Chile: 
A New Stage of History), Latinskaia Amerika (Moscow), No. 1, 
1971, p. 19. 
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Moscow, in addition, evinced some misgivings 
about how its staunch ally, the Communist Party 
of Chile, would fare within such a coalition. In June 
1969, i.e., prior to the formation of the coalition, 
Pravda recorded Corvalan’s observation to the 
Moscow Conference of Communist and Workers’ 
Parties that the CPCh was “waging a struggle against 
opponents coming out in our own field,” *° and Soviet 
sources thereafter placed much emphasis on the 
party’s defense of “its purity in the revolutionary 
struggle against rightism and ‘left’ opportunism.” * 

In the eyes of the Soviets, in short, the Chilean 
Communists had to combat pressures for both 
radicalization of the coalition and “deviation” to the 
right. Moscow had long been acutely aware that the 
Socialists, though disposed to enter into electoral 
alliances with the CPCh, by no means saw eye to 
eye with the Communists on all crucial matters. 
Indeed, as far back as the 13th Congress of the 
CPCh in 1965, Andrei Kirilenko, a Soviet Politburo 
member, had openly referred to the existence of 
“tactical disagreements” between the two parties.” 
These differences had to do not only with the tempo 
of revolution at home but also with attitudes toward 
Castro and the Chinese Communists. As we have 
already noted, the Socialists favored a more extreme 
and “leftist” approach to the domestic situation than 
did the Communists. Similarly, the Socialists reacted 
more sympathetically to the views of Castro and the 
Chinese Communists than did the CPCh. 

On the other (right) flank of the Chilean Com- 
munists stood the “left wing” of the Christian Demo- 
crats, which Pravda took to task in the summer of 
1970 for fearing “real socialism” despite its revo- 
lutionary phrases, for insisting on “revolution in the 
framework of freedom (bourgeois ‘freedom for all’),” 
and for advocating a “communitarian society of 
individuals”—all of which, according to the article, 
tended to sow “dangerous illusions among some of 
the workers” and to lead them “astray.” * This 
criticism, however, applied equally to the MAPU and 
appeared also to be a sideswipe at Allende, who had 
stressed his commitment to the preservation of full 
democratic freedom for all Chileans. 

Whether Moscow at any time anticipated the out- 
come of the 1970 election remains a moot point, 
for in the last months before the balloting, the Soviet 
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29 Pravda, June 3, 1969. 
80 See, for instance, greetings of the Communist Party of 
the Soviet Union to the 14th Congress of the Communist Party of 
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press virtually ignored Chile, evidently so as not to 
embarrass the CPCh with Soviet support and per- 
haps also to protect Soviet prestige in the event of 
a leftist defeat. But a Soviet commentator did 
subsequently remark that “to many political ob- 
servers” Alessandri had looked to be the most prob- 
able winner.” 


Moscow’s Changing Estimates 


While the Soviet media hailed the election results 
as a Significant victory for the “progressive” forces 
in Latin America at large, as well as in Chile, Moscow 
initially entertained serious doubts that Allende 
would actually take office. In truth, the outcome did 
appear to put the UP at a tactical disadvantage. Not 
merely had the results alerted the opposition and 
alarmed Washington, but they had thrown the final 
decision into the Chilean Congress, which the UP 
did not control, and had thereby given the opposition 
time to mobilize its forces to block Allende’s con- 
firmation. 

Soviet commentary on the situation took note of 
the large vote for Alessandri and played up rumors 
of an impending military coup, reports of various 
plots being hatched by Chilean “reactionaries” with 
US support, and warnings of possible action by 
Washington to protect the large US investments in 
Chile and prevent any further deterioration of its 
influence in Latin America. Significantly, one Soviet 
radio broadcast stated that “regardless of whom the 
Chilean National Congress elects,” the national elec- 
tions were expected to affect Chile’s future political 
development profoundly.*® Soviet media likewise 
pointed out that Allende’s chances in the eventual 
vote in the Congress “depend on the Christian 
Democrats.” ** By September 17, /zvestia did reflect 
encouragement at the Christian Democrats’ recogni- 
tion of Allende’s triumph at the polls, but it still 
hedged on the upcoming test in Congress by de- 
claring that a “decisive stage” which would deter- 
mine whether the “‘antipeople forces would succeed 
in holding back the revolutionary process” was at 
hand. 


881m his address at the Moscow Conference of Communist and 
Workers’ Parties in June 1969, Corvalan had spoken of the 
“harping” of the reactionaries on the CPCh’s ‘‘dependence’”’ on the 
CPSU and of their efforts to ‘‘extort anti-Soviet declarations 
from our party.’’ See Pravda, June 13, 1969. 

34 Zorina, ‘Chili: pobeda narodnovo edinstva,” /oc. cit., p. 83. 

35 Radio Moscow, Sept. 5, 1970. 

%8 /bid., Sept. 16, 1970. 


However, as the Chilean military and Washington 
failed to act and the Right proved unable to offer 
effective resistance, the tone of Soviet outpourings 
became increasingly optimistic. Commenting on the 
assassination of General René Schneider on the 
eve of the convening of the National Congress, 
[zvestia proclaimed: ‘“‘No one is any longer in doubt 
about the name of the next head of state. He is 
Senator Salvador Allende... .”” 

Once Allende had taken over as president, the 
Soviets set about promoting the Chilean “model” as 
a guide for other Communist and “progressive” 
forces. Pravda underlined that “only an alliance of 
all the forces which stand for the implementation 
of profound socio-economic transformation” can 
carry through the revolution and decisively defeat 
the United States in Latin America, and it reported 
with satisfaction that Communist parties in other 
Latin American countries were heeding the “slogans 
of unity.” ** The Argentinian, Uruguayan, and Vene- 
zuelan parties, in particular, had committed them- 
selves to greater efforts to forge united fronts of leftist 
forces.*® Soviet sources also exploited Chile in Sino- 
Soviet polemics by highlighting that ‘it has not been 
the gun but the actions of the revolutionary class 
which have enabled the people to take over political 
power’ there.*° 

Nevertheless, Moscow continues to hedge _ its 
position by stipulating that the anti-imperialist move- 
ment in Latin America may take many forms, and 
it persists in citing the non-Marxist but radical mili- 
tary regimes of Peru and Bolivia, along with the 
Marxist government of Chile, as part of the general 
revolutionary forces of the region. Moreover, it holds 
that the common problem of all nations in the area 
is “to rid themselves of dependence on US monop- 
olies.” On this basis, it not only encourages coopera- 
tion between the ‘‘progressive” states but calls for 
an eventual “unity on a Latin American scale” which 
would “guarantee success” in the struggle against 
the United States.* 

Aside from the example of the new Chilean re- 
gime’s road to power, the Soviets have derived other 
practical gains from its advent. Its foreign policy 
has embodied many positive innovations from the 
Soviet standpoint. Allende is leading a drive to lift 
the OAS embargo on Cuba and to transform the 


37 /zvestia, Oct. 24, 1970. 
88 Pravda, Jan. 26, 1971. 
39 The New York Times, Oct. 3, 1970; Pravda, Nov. 16, 1970; 
Jan. 26, 1971, and Jan. 27, 1971; The Miami Herald, Feb. 14, 1971. 
40 Radio Moscow, Jan. 8, 1971. 
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character of the inter-American body. Chile appears 
to have given the Andean group—composed of 
Bolivia, Chile, Ecuador, and Peru—a more radical 
temper and to have helped accelerate a growing 
trend in Latin America to reduce the influence of 
US corporations and restrict the volume of profits 
that they can take out of the region. Santiago has 
thrown its support behind the Soviet position on 
Vietnam and the Middle East, and Moscow can 
expect to receive Chilean backing on a variety of 
international issues. Not least, the Allende govern- 
ment’s closing of three small US military posts in 
Chile has bolstered the Soviet propaganda campaign 
for the elimination of all US bases in Latin America. 

To date, all these gains have cost the USSR noth- 
ing and have required no involvement on its part. 
In view of Soviet preoccupations elsewhere, Chile’s 
geographic remoteness, and the delicacy of Chile’s 
internal political situation, Moscow would doubtless 
prefer to see this state of affairs last a long while. 
Yet it may find it impossible to maintain the posture 
of sympathetic bystander for long, given the rela- 
tively precarious position of the UP regime. 

Soviet sources, for example, have been emphasiz- 
ing that the UP faces “great difficulties,” and they 
perceive a variety of threats. The Soviet media have 
quoted Allende and Corvalan as saying that Chile’s 
‘“‘orogressive” forces have not consolidated their 
power completely, since they lack control of Con- 
gress, and that the revolutionary process has not 
yet become “irreversible.” “The greatest battles,” 
one Soviet article observed, “are still ahead.” * 
Soviet commentaries claim to have discerned grow- 
ing terrorism and economic sabotage by rightist 
elements and have expressed concern at the “pro- 
vocative activities” of extreme leftist groups, espe- 
cially the instigation of illegal land seizures by 
peasants. These undertakings, Moscow seems to 
feel, could give rise to an increasingly chaotic situa- 
tion, which in turn could justify military interven- 
tion.” It is worth recording that Régis Debray, the 
French revolutionary captured during Che Guevara’s 
debacle in Bolivia and recently released by the La 
Paz government and expelled to Chile, has stated 
that “many comrades stress the possibility of a 
military coup in Chile.” ** 


42 Korionov, /oc. cit. 

43 See Komsomolskaia pravda (Moscow), Jan. 19 and 23, 1971; 
Zorina, ‘‘Chili: pobeda narodnovo edinstva,”’ Joc. cit., p. 86. 

44 atin America (London), Jan. 8, 1971. In the interview, 
it should be underscored, Debray asserted that he himself was 
“more inclined to think that at present the greatest danger 
would be ‘bourgeoisification’ [of the Chilean regime] from within.” 
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The Soviets have implicitly recognized, too, that 
differing views within the UP about the rate of 
transformation of Chilean society not only threaten 
the cohesion of the coalition but also might eventu- 
ate in the government’s premature adoption of more 
radical policies which could endanger its survival. 
Moscow has been exhorting the UP to maintain and 
strengthen its unity, and it has been trying to 
expand its own ties with the CPCh’s major partner 
and potential ‘“radicalizer,” the Chilean Socialist 
Party. In January 1971, Sh. R. Rashidov, a candidate 
member of the Soviet Politburo, attended the 
Socialists’ 23rd Congress and indicated that “re- 
cently, ties between the CPSU and the Chilean 
Socialist Party have been significantly broadened 
and strengthened.” *° Soviet leaders then invited a 
Chilean Socialist delegation to the 24th Congress of 
the CPSU in March-April 1971.*° 


Possible Soviet Aid Burden 


By far the most likely way in which Moscow might 
become more deeply involved in Chile would be as 
a supplier of economic and perhaps military aid. 
At present, the Soviet economic role in the nation 
is minimal. Chile does not trade much with the 
USSR, and it still has not used the $55 million in 
credits that the Soviets extended to the Frei admin- 
istration in 1967. The Allende government, to be 
Sure, NOW apparently intends to draw upon some of 
these credits for the purchase of machinery and 
for the development of the port of Valparaiso. More- 
over, it might decide to revive earlier plans for the 
construction, with Soviet assistance, of a copper- 
rolling plant, a lubricant plant, and a factory for 
prefabricated houses.*’ Even so, the importance of 
the USSR to the Chilean economy would not change 
dramatically. 

At the same time, Moscow plainly realizes that 
the improvement of Chile’s economic situation and 
the implementation of the UP program will require 
huge amounts of capital from abroad. For instance, 
a mid-1970 Soviet survey of the country’s economy 
during 1969 painted a rather bleak picture of the 
economy's current condition and immediate pros- 
pects, and the summary emphasized the need for 

49 Pravda, Jan. 30, 1971. 
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large foreign investments, including some $767 
million to raise copper production.*® Should Chile’s 
economic problems worsen and the total inflow of 
Western—not just US—capital decline, Santiago 
may well turn to Moscow for help. 

As far as military aid is concerned, Chile cur- 
rently receives none whatsoever from the USSR. But 
as Allende maneuvers to achieve firm control over 
the armed forces, his government may deem it de- 
sirable to obtain some form of military assistance 
from the Soviets. 

That the Allende government will seek major 
new economic and military aid commitments from 
the USSR, we must hasten to acknowledge, is by 
no means a foregone conclusion.” Indeed, some 
factors tend to militate against such a step. Though 
the participation of the CPCh in the UP regime pro- 
vides the Allende administration with special claims 
on Moscow’s resources, the other partners in the 
coalition may hesitate to agree to calling on the 
Soviet Union for significant assistance since the 
grant of such assistance could well augment the 
leverage which the Communists already exercise 
within the Unity Front thanks to their capability to 
act as intermediaries with Moscow. Furthermore, 
Allende—like the Soviets—does not want Chile to 
burn its bridges to the United States or to preclude 
investments from other capitalist countries such as 
France, West Germany, and Japan, and he has to 
consider the possibility that the solicitation of large 
amounts of Soviet aid for Chile might have adverse 
consequences in this regard. 

If Allende should request a big increase in Soviet 
involvement in Chile, however, the Kremlin would 
find it hard to say ‘“‘no.” It obviously hopes to avoid 
a repetition of its expensive Cuban experience, but 
it could hardly refuse material support to a regime 
which it advertises as a model for other Latin 
American nations to emulate, and which it hopes 
will be a cornerstone of the anti-imperialist edifice 
that Moscow is trying to build in the area. Nor could 
it easily rebuff requests for help from the CPCh, 
whose record as one of the oldest and most loyal 
Communist parties in Latin America gives it far 
greater leverage on the USSR than Cuba’s Partido 
Socialista Popular (Popular Socialist Party) ever 
enjoyed. 


for 1969 and the Beginning of 1970), Mirovaia ekonomika 
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491n an interview on Moscow television on Feb 28, 1971, 
the Chilean President did indicate that his country needed Soviet aid 
and technical cooperation, but he did not go beyond a vague, 
general comment. TASS International, Feb. 28, 1971. 


To sum up, then, the Soviets have not ignored the 
potential risks and costs that the emergence of a 
Marxist regime in Chile holds for them, but they 
appear to have concluded that, on balance, the 
advantages outweigh the possible disadvantages. 
They do not, in other words, expect a replay of 
their misadventures with Cuba and the fickle Fidel 
Castro. Nevertheless, they recognize that they will 
have to exploit the opportunities before them with 
judiciousness and delicacy in order not to endanger 
the cohesion of the UP or spark a strong internal 
reaction—and perhaps even US counteraction. 

Yet the Soviet leaders have in truth had little 
choice but to adopt such an optimistic position. 
Whether they wish it or not, the fact that a “revo- 
lutionary” regime has taken power in Chile and 
claims to be marching on the road to socialism 
almost unavoidably commits them to its support. 
This is all the more true because of their frequent 
reminders to Latin Americans that the “guarantee 
of successful development of the national liberation 
movement in Latin America is . . . [its] close ties 
with the world socialist system.” * 


Communist China’s Attitude 


Turning now to the other Communist great power, 
one finds that, as was to be expected, Peking’s 
response to the success of the Popular Unity Front 
has been more restrained than Moscow’s. In fact, 
the very prospect of the victory of the Allende forces 
confronted the Chinese with a dilemma. On the one 
hand, Peking disapproved of the Unity Front for a 
variety of reasons. The Front proposed to attain 
power by the “peaceful road” that Moscow endorses, 
rather than through the armed struggle and ‘‘peo- 
ple’s war” that Peking advocates; and it did not 
include any of the pro-Chinese splinter groups of 
the Left. In addition, the CPCh—one of the main- 
stays of the Allende coalition—had since 1963 
carried on a polemic with the Chinese Communist 
Party and had accused it of promoting splits within 
the ranks’ of the CPCh. On the other hand, the 
Chinese, who have a substantial history of dealing 
with regimes of which they do not exactly approve, 
could see considerable benefits accruing to them 
from correct relations with the Chileans. They were 
particularly interested in maintaining and, if possi- 
ble, expanding trade with Chile. Ever since 1959, 
they had been importing Chilean copper and nitrates 
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in growing volume, and they had established a 
commercial mission in Santiago in 1965 in order— 
among other things—to further mutual trade. 

Under the circumstances, then, it is not surprising 
that the Chinese at first displayed a decided reserve. 
Until the eve of the vote in the National Congress 
in late October, the Chinese media paid no attention 
to the elections. Thereafter, they carefully refrained 
from characterizing Allende or the Popular Unity 
Front as either “socialist” or Marxist, and from con- 
ceding that Chile had embarked on the road to 
“socialism.” The first comments appeared in Com- 
munist newspapers in Hong Kong, and these point- 
edly employed the phrase ‘described as a Leftist’ in 
referring to Allende.*’ They further played down the 
importance of Allende and the Front by noting that 
the “progressive forces” in Chile were uniting in 
opposition to the United States and that the elections 
were “relatively important” for Latin America as a 
whole. A later article mentioned that US propaganda 
portrayed Allende as a ‘Marxist-Leninist leader and 
his future regime as a Communist regime,” whereas 
in reality “he is only a candidate of the Popular 
Shaltatgreonte 

By the end of the year, however, the overt 
condescension had disappeared. On October 28, 
Chou En-lai sent a congratulatory message to 
Allende in which he expressed not only Peking’s 
support for the Chilean people’s struggle against 
US domination, but also Communist China’s hope for 
“new development” of the “militant” friendship be- 
tween the two peoples. A Chinese labor delegation 
attended Allende’s inaugural ceremonies in Novem- 
ber at the invitation of the Unified Center of Chilean 
Workers. Subsequently, the Chinese registered ap- 
proval of those elements of his program and policies 
which were directed against the United States and 
designed to strengthen Chile’s “independence,” 
though they ignored other aspects of the proposed 
domestic reforms. They did not, however, single 
out Chile for special comment or praise and treated 
Allende’s victory as just one illustration of a general 
upsurge of nationalism and struggle against the 
United States in Latin America. 

The establishment of diplomatic relations be- 
tween the two countries on January 6, 1971, which 
was preceded by the visit to China of a Chilean 
delegation headed by a member of the Socialist 
Party’s Central Committee, led Peking to wax some- 
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what more expansive. An editorial in Jen-min Jih-pao 
(People’s Daily) on January 7 spoke of the opening 
of a “new chapter” in Sino-Chilean relations and 
recalled that Allende had visited China in 1954 and 
had since then done “a great deal” to promote 
friendship between the two countries. It likewise 
asserted that the “struggles of our peoples have 
always supported each other.” 

Chinese sources have avoided drawing from the 
developments in Chile any lessons for revolutionary 
strategy in Latin America other than to contend that 
these happenings demonstrate once again that the 
United States is a “paper tiger.” °* But neither have 
Chinese commentaries said anything about a need 
to radicalize the new regime and its policies or about 
the activities of the extremist groups of the Left and 
the land seizures that these groups have spurred. 
Evidently, the Allende government will have Peking’s 
friendly—albeit not very enthusiastic—approval so 
long as it pursues policies against “US imperialism,” 
Supports China’s admission to the UN, and remains 
interested in expanding trade with China. 


Problems and Prospects 


Although Allende has made a start toward re- 
deeming UP pledges, a number of difficult problems 
confront him in this task. His administration, to 
begin with, inherited a growing economic crisis. 
Chile’s output of copper had been falling.®* Industrial 
and agricultural productivity had decreased, and 
unemployment had shot up. There had been a flight 
of foreign and domestic capital as well as of tech- 
nicians from the country, particularly after Allende’s 
victory in the balloting of September 1970. 

Just maintaining a viable economy under these 
circumstances presents formidable obstacles. After 
emphasizing that the main problem confronting the 
regime is unemployment, Luis Corvalan recently 
admitted: “Some measures have been taken, but 
there have been obstacles: some legal, others 
bureaucratic, and still others—why not say so?— 
due to a lack of understanding about how to start.” ”” 

To compound the difficulties, the government 
must acquire the financing for its ambitious pro- 
gram of internal reforms. In the short term, the 
likelihood of its doing so solely through the use of 
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internal resources appears small—which suggests 
considerable foreign funds will probably be neces- 
sary. But further nationalization of American prop- 
erties in Chile and other aspects, of the UP program 
could lead to a heightening of tension with the 
United States and hence to an attendant loss of 
potential investments and aid from this source. In 
that event, Allende might have little recourse but 
to look to the USSR for major assistance. Such a 
decision, in turn, could further sharpen conflict with 
Washington and have an additional deleterious effect 
on the inflow of investment from the West. 

Allende must also cope with conflicting pressures 
from different sectors of Chilean society with regard 
to the extent and rate of reform. That society ap- 
pears even more polarized today than it did under 
President Frei—a development occasioned in part 
by the new administration’s initial efforts to imple- 
ment the UP program. Perhaps the greatest danger 
that such a state of affairs creates for Allende is that 
the expectations of the less privileged segments of 
society may run ahead of his government’s ability 
to fulfill them. Recently, for example, Corvalan saw 
fit to exhort the workers that “the working class 
should realize that its problem is not just obtaining 
satisfaction of its immediate demands but the suc- 
cess of the government.” °° 

In this connection, the role of the opposition 
parties assumes great importance. Because Allende 
is publicly committed to carry out his program within 
the framework of the existing political system, the 
composition of Congress has up to now slowed down 
the tempo of reform.*® This situation has, it is true, 
allowed the regime to blame the opposition for the 
government’s failure to move faster. In January 
1971, for instance, Carlos Altamirano, the new sec- 
retary-general of the Socialist Party, wrote that 
Allende faced mounting hostility from “traditional 
reactionary sectors” as well as the Christian Demo- 
crats and that this was manifesting itself “at the 
level of congressional politics in the fact that bills 
are being obstructed with impunity and on the 
economic level in an economic boycott.” * Never- 
theless, the deliberate pace of reform may provide 
the violence-prone extreme Left with further justi- 
fication for violence, and any trend toward violence 
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59 Parliamentary elections will not take place until 1973. 
Therefore, Allende must deal with a Congress in which his supporters 
are in the minority. While he could force a national plebiscite 
on a major measure if Congress refused to pass it, he is not likely 
to risk such a plebiscite, especially since his plurality in the 
1970 elections was rather slim. 

® Punto Final (Santiago), Supplement, Jan. 5, 1971, pp. 9-12. 


—whether stemming from the Right or the Left— 
increases the chance of intervention by the armed 
forces. 

Another crucial problem before Allende is insur- 
ing the stability of the Unity Front. Strains have been 
evident on a number of issues. Conflicts seem to 
have occurred over the distribution of major and 
minor posts in the government. Although Allende 
has reiterated the equality of all parties within the 
coalition, the Socialists and Communists monopolize 
the key offices.* Both the traditional rivalry between 
the Socialists and Communists and their competition 
for a dominant position within the regime remain a 
source of tension. Leaders of the Socialist Youth, 
for example, have been critical of the Communist 
Youth for using peace symbols in their paintings. 
“This is very dangerous for the ideological fortitude 
of the workers,” the Socialists claim, ‘“‘since it makes 
them psychologically fear violence and it introduces 
an element of deception by teaching that the 
workers won economic and political power when 
actually we have only gained the seat of govern- 
ment.” * Moreover, speaking in January 1971 about 
the upcoming municipal elections in April, Allende 
complained that “there was no agreement that 
wherever we win there will be a UP mayor,” and he 
warned that “we cannot allow ourselves to be 
guided by certain less important factors that could 
lead to placing a specific party above the others.” * 
As we have mentioned before, there are also dis- 
agreements within the UP over the rate at which 
reforms should proceed. The majority of the coalition 
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61|n the Cabinet, for instance, the Socialists hold the portfolios 
of Foreign Affairs, Housing, and (most important) Interior, 
and the Communists have those of Labor, Finance, and Public Works. 
The Radicals control those of Defense, Education, and Mining. 
Independent Marxist Pedro Vuskovic Bravo is the Minister of 
Economics, and MAPU’s Jacques Cholchol is Minister of Agriculture. 
The Social Democrats hold the portfolios of Health and of 
Land Reform, while the API has that of Justice. 

The need of all parties to provide their respective supporters 
with jobs, incidentally, has had the effect of expanding the already 
large Chilean bureaucracy and accelerating nationalization schemes. 
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at present appears to back Allende’s moderate 
tempo, but significant factions within the Socialist 
Party and MAPU are pressing for radical change 
and seem to sympathize with some of the tactics of 
the MIR and the Vanguardia Organizada del Pueblo 
(Organized People’s Vanguard), particularly the 
illegal seizure of land by farmers.“ And the CPCh’s 
close ties with a major foreign supporter are causing 
uneasiness among the other parties. 

The real test of the Allende government obviously 
still lies ahead, for it has not yet attempted to 
implement the more far-reaching elements of the 
1970 UP platform. In this respect, the outcome of 
the 1973 congressional elections will be critical. 
lf the UP succeeds in obtaining control of the Na- 
tional Congress, the coalition will have sufficient 
leverage to make feasible the acceleration of reforms 
within the democratic system. However, if the com- 
position of the Congress does not alter noticeably 
or takes on a more pronounced anti-Allende colora- 
tion, the ability of the UP to carry out its promises 
peacefully will be in serious doubt. 

In its efforts to redeem its campaign pledges, the 
Popular Unity regime can probably count on at least 
moral support from both the Soviets and Chinese, 
but since the success of these endeavors would 
tend to uphold Moscow’s, and not Peking’s dicta 
regarding the path to socialism in Latin America, the 
USSR’s backing is likely to be far more enthusiastic 
than China’s. It remains to be seen whether the 
attitudes of either will affect the path of the Allende 
government. 

Thus, it is too early to judge the probable course 
of the regime. One thing can safely be said, however. 
The great challenge confronting the UP is whether 
it can transform Chilean society and at the same 
time preserve the country’s democratic system. 
Se Ee 


84 The VOP is a violence-prone group made up primarily of 
workers. More intellectual in complexion, the ‘‘Miristas’’ have 
constituted themselves the ‘conscience of the revolution’ and, 
through their activities, are pressuring the government to step up its 
undertakings in the realm of agrarian reform. 


Political Traditions and Perspectives 


By Luis E. Aguilar 

n September 1970, after a heated campaign 
) ie attracted considerable world attention, 

Socialist Salvador Allende, backed by a leftist 
Popular Unity coalition including the Communist 
Party, won a plurality in the national presidential 
election in Chile. The ensuing month, the Chilean 
Congress upheld his victory at the polls, and in No- 
vember, he became the first elected Marxist head of 
state in the Western hemisphere. 

Since his installation in office, his Popular Unity 
government has effected a number of major changes 
in official Chilean policies. It has established diplo- 
matic relations with Communist China and Cuba. It 
has assumed control of several business and indus- 
trial firms, and it has taken initial steps to national- 
ize the copper industry. Although it has not yet 
succeeded in persuading the Chilean National Con- 
gress to approve a complete nationalization of the 
banking system, it has been purchasing shares in 
private banks in an attempt to acquire dominance 
over them. It has pushed hard for the creation of 
neighborhood “people’s” courts, and it has heralded 
a vast program of other internal reforms. 

Nevertheless, the new administration has thus far 
behaved in fairly moderate fashion. Despite some 
harsh declarations in the Popular Unity electoral 
platform,’ the regime has not repudiated Chile’s hem- 
ispheric commitments, which among other things tie 
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the country to the inter-American defense system 
created by Washington. Nor has it translated its gen- 
eral anti-imperialist rhetoric into a direct attack on 
the United States. Allende himself has emphatically 
insisted that Chile is not copying any foreign model 
but only blazing its own independent road to social- 
ism.2 To underscore his nationalistic stand, he has 
given public assurances that his government “will 
never provide a military base that might be used 
against the United States. Chile will never permit her 
territory to be used for a military base by any foreign 
power—by anybody.” * At home the regime has im- 
posed no restrictions on the freedom of its political 
opponents to speak and act, and it has sought to 
discourage rash popular conduct, such as illegal land 
seizures. 

Whether this state of affairs will continue, how- 
ever, remains a moot question, and the great cloudi- 
ness of the immediate outlook has given rise to 
much speculation about Chile’s future. No one, of 
course, can foresee with certainty what the political 
results of this dramatic period in Chilean history will 
be, but in order to grasp the real possibilities that 
exist, it is essential to understand several factors, 
both historical and contemporary, which enter into 
the picture. 


The Democratic Tradition 


To begin with, Chile has a strong tradition of con- 
stitutionalism and democratic procedure. It boasts 
political institutions which, though by no means un- 
changing or entirely immune to temporary eclipses 
over the decades, have existed for nearly 150 years 
and have weathered heavy storms along the way. 
Moreover, its political processes have adhered to 


2In particular, he has repeatedly rejected parallels between 
Chile and Cuba. See, for example, the interview published in /ndice 
(Madrid), No. 280-81, Dec. 15, 1970, p. 14. 
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the democratic principle despite a few passing aber- 
rations. 

Because of its small, peculiar territory and rela- 
tively homogeneous population,* Chile, unlike most 
Latin American republics, was spared a long period 
of turmoil following its attainment of independence 
in 1829. After four years of instability, the young 
nation, under the influence of a conservative but 
pragmatic leader, Diego Portales (1793-1837), pro- 
claimed a constitution which regularized political 
life. Hewing to the spirit of the Spanish colonial 
model, this document made the executive almost 
omnipotent; however, it also provided for an elected 
President and an elected Congress. 

No changes of government in violation of consti- 
tutional provisions occurred until 1891, and even 
then, the overthrow of Juan Balmaceda’s administra- 
tion took place in the name of constitutionalism. 
When Balmaceda promulgated certain measures de- 
signed to curb the power of the oligarchy who then 
ran the country and controlled the Congress, his 
actions brought charges that he had exceeded his 
legal authority and touched off an insurrection. 
After a short civil war, he was ousted, and the nation 
reverted to its democratic habits. The episode none- 
theless brought about a dramatic shift in the consti- 
tutional balance, for it ushered in a period of con- 
gressional supremacy over the executive, known in 
Chile as the period of the “parliamentary republic” 
or, perhaps more accurately, of “the aristocratic 
fronde.” ° And this reversal helped to set the stage 
for the only major departure from constitutionalism 
in Chilean history. 

From 1891 on, factional conflict in Congress vir- 
tually paralyzed governmental and legislative activ- 
ity, and with the onset of an economic crisis after 
World War |, popular discontent with the parliamen- 
tary system soared. In 1920, Arturo Alessandri was 
elected president on a platform of reform; yet, once 
in office, he could not cope with an unyielding Con- 
TD 


4The country is only a narrow strip of land between the Andes 
and the sea. This geographical feature tended to facilitate 
centralized rule and discourage challenges to the ruling authority. 
Communications were good enough to enable the central authority to 
concentrate troops swiftly to deal with a budding insurrection, 
and rebels had no remote sanctuaries to which they could retreat 
if defeated. 

Spanish invaders had pushed the fiery Araucan Indians to the 
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Jules Mazarin in the 17th century, was popularized by Alberto 
Edwards in his book, La fronda aristocratica, Santiago, Editorial del 
Pacifico, 1962. The first edition of the work appeared in 1924. 
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gress. The result of the deadlock was military inter- 
vention. Alessandri managed to regain his position 
briefly in 1925 and introduced a new constitution 
(fundamentally still operative today) which greatly 
strengthened the powers of the executive, but the 
next year he lost his authority to the lone dictator 
in Chilean history, General Carlos Ibanez. 

At that, the Ibanez regime did not survive for 
long. The economic crisis of 1929-31 hit Chile with 
unusual severity,® and inflation, unemployment, and 
growing political unrest thoroughly discredited mili- 
tary rule and eventually toppled the general from 
power in 1931. After a year of anarchy which wit- 
nessed the proclamation of an ephemeral “socialist 
republic,” ’ the country returned to the constitutional 
path in late 1932 with the election of Arturo Ales- 
sandri as president once again. It has not forsaken 
that road since—even though ex-dictator Ibanez 
managed to capture the presidency in the 1952 
balloting. Not only did he honor the constitution 
throughout his administration, but he also made 
no effort to hang on to his office at the expiration of 
his term in 1958. 

Over the years since 1833, the Chilean political 
system has also shown a considerable capacity to 
adjust to the emergence of new social and political 
forces. The restricted franchise of the nation’s orig- 
inal constitution placed political power in the hands 
of the landed aristocrats who had controlled the 
economy since colonial times, and throughout the 
remainder of the 19th century the aristocratic land- 
owning, mining, and banking interests—the so-called 
oligarchy—and their political instruments, the Con- 
servative and Liberal parties, dominated the political 
scene. During the latter part of the century, how- 
ever, the political elite began to expand to include 
a growing and ambitious group—the urban bour- 
geoisie. Pressure from this group was in no small 
measure responsible for the reforms that enhanced 
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6 There are economists who maintain that Chile has never 
fully recovered from that crisis. See, for instance, Anibal Pinto Santa 
Cruz, Chile un caso de desarrollo frustrado, Santiago, Editorial 
Universitaria, 1962, pp. 107-09. 

70n June 4, 1932, during the turbulent period that followed 
lbanez’s departure, a group of military men and civilians led by 
Colonel Marmaduke Grove, Carlos Davila, and Eugenio Matte 
executed a coup d’etat against President Estaban Montero (Ibanez’s 
successor) and announced the creation of a “socialist republic,” 
but general chaos, widespread opposition, and the regime’s 
own internal division quickly brought about its collapse. Twelve days 
after its establishment, Davila displaced the junta and set up 
a new, more conservative government. Nonetheless, the latter, 
according to Federico Gil, did not rescind all the decrees 
of its “socialist’’ predecessor. See Gil’s The Political System of 
Chile, Boston, Houghton Mifflin Co., 1966, p. 61. 


Political Traditions and Perspectives 


PLAYING BY THE RULES 


We Chileans are proud of having managed to 
choose the political path instead of violence. . . . We 
have always preferred to solve social conflicts with the 
resources of persuasion, with political action. We 
Chileans reject in the deepest part of our conscience 
fratricidal struggles, but without ever renouncing the 
duty to secure the rights of the people... . 

My government will respond to this confidence 
[the popular will] by keeping the democratic tradition 
of our people true and solid... . 


—Salvador Allende’s inaugural address, broadcast 
from Santiago, Nov. 5, 1970. 


the stature of the legislature within the constitutional 
structure after 1871. 

By the close of World War |, other elements as 
well had commenced to articulate vigorous political 
demands. As early as 1912, for example, a proletar- 
ian party had come into being with the formation of 
the Socialist Workers’ Party (to be reconstituted as 
the Communist Party in 1921), and at the war’s end 
it already enjoyed substantial support among mem- 
bers of the working class. Far from oblivious to the 
mounting discontent of the proletariat and peasantry, 
Arturo Alessandri courted these disadvantaged lower 
classes—the “beloved rabble,” as he called them— 
with an anti-oligarchic program in the 1920 presi- 
dential campaign. Their backing played a major part 
in his victory. 

The advent of the Ibanez dictatorship stifled nor- 


mal political expression for a time, but the restora- 


tion of constitutional rule in the early 1930’s soon 
produced a dramatic demonstration of the political 
clout that non-oligarchical forces had acquired. In 
1938, Radical candidate Pedro Aguirre Cerda, 
backed by a Popular Front coalition of the Radical, 
Socialist, and Communist parties, won the presi- 
dential election. 

Fundamentally, this development marked the full- 
fledged blossoming of middle-class rule in Chile. 
The Communists chose on principle not to partici- 
pate directly in the government, and while the So- 
Cialists obtained a few minor cabinet posts, the 
Radicals reserved patronage almost exclusively for 
themselves. Originally founded by militantly anti- 
clerical intellectuals and oligarchs in 1863, the 
Radical Party had by the 1930’s evolved into a party 
of white-collar workers, schoolteachers, small in- 
dustrialists, and farmers.* Moreover, the administra- 
tions of Aguirre Cerda and his Radical successor, 
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lvan Antonio Rios (also elected with Popular Front 
support) responded essentially to the middle class. 
They helped to foster industrialization and undertook 
to improve and enlarge the school system, but they 
did not institute the sweeping social reforms for 
which the lower classes were agitating.” 

After World War II, however, the most disadvan- 
taged sectors of Chilean society exerted a growing 
impact in the Chilean political arena. By 1964, 
urban workers and shantytown dwellers recently 
arrived from the countryside were able to play a 
crucial role in the victory of Eduardo Frei, a re- 
formist Christian Democrat, in the balloting for 
president.’ And in the 1970 presidential election, 
the lower classes constituted Allende’s main source 
of popular strength.” 

To sum up, then, a commitment to legalism and 
democratic norms runs deep in the Chilean political 
culture, and whatever the deficiencies of the estab- 
lished political system, it has not discredited itself 
by wholesale inefficiency or corruption. Indeed, 
groups dissatisfied with various conditions in the 
country have enjoyed substantial leeway to voice 
their discontent and to press for redress of their 
grievances. These things together create a pattern 
of anticipations which acts as a powerful constraint 
upon Allende’s new Popular Unity government. 


The Socialist Tradition 


For another thing, the Chilean Left can be said 
to have exhibited in the course of its development 
two striking characteristics of importance in the 
present context. One is a distinctly pragmatic bent 
which has its roots in the way in which Marxism 
sprouted in Chile. 

While, in other Latin American nations such as 
Argentina, radical members of the bourgeoisie or 
the intellectual community first embraced Marxism 
and then called upon the workers to fight under 
their direction, in Chile Marxism gained its initial 
converts in labor circles struggling to find doctrines 


8 Ernst Halperin, Nationalism and Communism in Chile, Cambridge, 
Mass., M.I.T. Press, 1965, pp. 36, 48; Sergio Guilisati Tagle, 
Partidos politicos Chilenos, Santiago, Editorial Nassimiento, 

1964, pp. 129-81. 

® Halperin, op. cit., p. 32. 

10 For a discussion of breakdowns of the 1964 vote, see Federico Gil 
and Charles J. Parrish, The Chilean Presidential Election of 
Sept. 4, 1964, Washington, D.C., Institute for the Comparative Study 
of Political Systems, 1965. 

For a brief analysis of the 1970 election in regional and 
social terms, see Luis Vitale, Y despues de/ 4, que?, Santiago, 
Ediciones Prensa Latinoamericana, 1970, pp. 41-44. 


which defended their cause.’* Among these people, 
commitment to the interests of labor preceded their 
commitment to Marxism. The life of Luis Emilion 
Recabarren (1876-1924) affords a good illustration. 
Achieving prominence as a labor organizer and lead- 
er in the north, he first joined the Democratic Party. 
Then, in 1912, he broke away from that organization 
to form the Socialist Workers’ Party. Finally, in 1921, 
he was instrumental in bringing about the Socialist 
Workers’ Party’s decision to join the Comintern and 
transform itself into a Communist party.’* Thus, he 
passed by stages from labor leader to Marxist poli- 
tician. 

On the whole, the chief preoccupation of the 
founders of Chilean Marxism was with practical con- 
cerns, such as mobilizing the workers, rather than 
with the theoretical analysis of Chilean conditions 
and reflection on their own experience. During sub- 
sequent years, furthermore, none of the segments of 
the Marxist Left has generated a body of doctrine 
adapting Marxism to the concrete realities of the 
country. On specific issues, it is true, there has been 
widespread ideological discussion. For instance, 
much debate about the possibility and merits of a 
peaceful path to power took place in Chile through- 
out the 1960’s. Yet such verbalizing has essentially 
grown out of and mirrored controversies of a global 
or broad international nature like the Sino-Soviet 
conflict, and in any event it does not add up to a 
coherent theory of revolution specifically tailored to 
Chile. Hence, in spite of some isolated efforts at 
theoretical analysis, emphasis has remained on the 
advocacy of concrete programs. 

As a result, the Chilean Left has displayed great 
flexibility and a tendency to improvise in its political 
behavior. The history of the present Socialist Party 
provides the most striking examples. Founded in 
1933 by individuals who had never belonged to the 
Communist Party but were nonetheless displeased 
with the Communists’ leadership of the working 
class, the Socialist Party at the outset took a strong 
anti-Communist line, and within a year or so after 
its birth, it had established itself as the principal 
party of the Chilean working class on this basis. Yet, 


12 During the mid-19th century, some romantic Chilean 
revolutionaries such as Francisco Bilbao (1823-65) expounded vague 
socialist ideas, but it was only at the end of the century, after 
the expansion of the mining industry in the north had given 
rise to a sizable proletariat, that Marxist agitation appeared 
in the country. 

18 For a brief and sympathetic account of Recabarren’s activities 
and influence, see Julio Cesar Jobet, Recabarren: Los origenes 
de! movimiento obrero y del socialismo chilenos, Santiago, 

Editorial Universitaria, 1955. 
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in 1938, the Socialists entered into a Popular Front 
promoted by the Communists. After collaborating 
with the left-of-center, democratic Radicals from 
1938 to 1946, the bulk of the Socialists threw their 
weight behind the candidacy of Carlos Ibanez, the 
former Chilean dictator and a personal friend of 
Argentinian dictator Juan Peron, in the 1952 presi- 
dential election. However, soon disillusioned with 
Ibanez and Latin American “fascism” in general, 
the Socialists then embraced Titoism and in 1958 
looked once again to the Communists as _ allies. 
Though the renewed Soviet-Yugoslav break in June 
1958 occasioned a sharp dialogue between the So- 
cialist and Communist parties over Titoism, the two 
remained allied. Nor did the Socialists’ waning in- 
terest in Titoism and fascination with Castroism after 
1960—a drift which shifted their position from the 
right of the Communist Party to its left—cause them 
to pull out of the coalition.” 

The record of the Communist Party yields simi- 
lar illustrations even though the Communists have 
not demonstrated the independence of foreign pres- 
sures that the Socialists have. For instance, while 
the Communist Party did not abandon its post-1924 
tactics of isolated struggle and condemnation of all 
other leftist political groups until after the 1935 
Comintern Congress adopted a Popular Front line, 
the party showed a good deal of pragmatism in pur- 
Suing its new course. In 1938, when the Communists 
were urging a professedly “anti-fascist” Popular 
Front, they gave serious consideration to ex-dictator 
Ibanez as a possible presidential candidate for the 
Front, and although someone else was finally chosen 
as the Front’s standard-bearer, the latter—with the 
full knowledge of the Communists—solicited the en- 
dorsement of Ibanez and the Chilean Nazi Party, 
whose support eventually proved vital because of 
the close vote.** Communist actions during the presi- 
dential campaign of 1952 provide another good ex- 
ample. Although officially proscribed in 1948, the 
Communist Party was permitted to function again as 
a political body after 1949 but still was denied the 
legal right to take part in elections. In 1952, the 
Communists at first toyed with the idea of backing 
the candidacy of Ibanez, who had promised to lift 
the official ban if elected, but they then decided to 
join with a Socialist splinter group, which had orig- 
inally Supported the ban, in endorsing Salvador 
Allende.’® 


14 For a short summary of these twists and turns, see Halperin, 
op. cit., pp. 121-44. 

15 /bid., pp. 44-46. 

16 /bid., pp. 57-58. 
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The other significant characteristic of the Chilean 
Left is its fragmentation and the stiff and often acri- 
monious rivalry between its various components for 
leadership of the working class. As | have mentioned, 
the Socialist Party came into being because its 
founders heartily disapproved of Communist policies. 
Their disapproval grew out of the fact that, after the 
initial guiding light of the Communist Party, Luis 
Recabarren, committed suicide in 1924, young hot- 
heads had seized control,’” and the party had adopted 
ultra-radical tactics which resulted in its isolation 
from the main currents of Chilean politics. Holding 
that the Chilean proletariat was ready for revolu- 
tionary battle and that the party was capable of 
directing the masses in the struggle, the party lead- 
ership rejected all alliances with other political 
groups and even downgraded propaganda and prose- 
lytizing activities. According to one account, this at- 
titude went so far that in 1926 the party hierarchy 
boasted that “we no longer need a mass party, we 
only need an organization to guide the masses.” ™ 

Not only did the newly-organized Socialists 
roundly condemn the Comintern for “its dogmatic 
position in defending exclusively the interests of 
the USSR,” ” but they also set about entrenching 
themselves in Chile’s labor unions. Within a couple 
of years, they succeeded in bringing the majority of 
the unions under their domination and thus emerged 
as the chief spokesman for the proletariat. 

Ever since, the Socialists and Communists have 
clashed frequently and bitterly—even when allied. 
In 1946, for example, they disagreed about the 
desirability of maintaining the Popular Front, with 
the Communists in favor and the Socialists opposed. 
After the Radical candidate won the presidential 
election that year with Communist (but not Socialist) 
support, the Communists obtained his approval of 
a campaign to wrest control of the labor movement 
from the Socialists, and nearly a year of street war- 
fare between the two parties ensued.” Once again 
reconciled in 1958, they nonetheless engaged in 
vitriolic exchanges in 1958-59 over Titoism and in 
1962-63 over the Chilean Communists’ subservience 
to Moscow and its line.” 


17 During the last two years of Recabarren’s life, the young 
radicals criticized him severely, and as late as 1933, the party still 
proclaimed ‘‘the heritage of Recabarren’s ideology is what the 
party must quickly overcome.” Jobet, op. cit., p. 70. 

18 Hernan Ramirez Necochea, Origen y formacion del Partido 
Comunista de Chile, Santiago, Editora Austral, 1965, p. 212. 

19 Julio Cesar Jobet, E/ Socialismo Chileno a traves de sus 
congresos, Santiago, Coleccion Arauco, 1965, p. 29. 

20 Halperin, op. cit., pp. 127-28. 

21/bid., pp. 137-39, 145-55. 
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During the 1960’s, still other groups joined the 
fray. These groups, such as the Movimiento de /z- 
guierda Revolucionaria (Movement of the Revolu- 
tionary Left, or MIR), attacked the Communist and 
Socialist parties alike for adherence to parliamentary 
methods, and they themselves perpetrated sporadic 
acts of violence. 

The Chilean Left, in short, possesses a basically 
political rather than a revolutionary background and 
orientation, and it suffers from a certain degree of 
internal division. These considerations also operate, 
whether consciously or unconsciously, as restrain- 
ing factors on the present Popular Unity government. 


Other Salient Circumstances 


In addition to these well-developed democratic 
and socialist traditions, there are also a number 
of specific short-term considerations that have a 
bearing on the options available to the new regime. 
In the first place, Allende barely eked out a plural- 
ity in the three-cornered presidential race of 1970, 
and he entered office with the demonstrated support 
of only 34 percent of the electorate. This backing, 
moreover, had fairly narrow social limits. He drew 
his strength from some segments of the miners in 
the northern provinces, certain rural areas in the 
center, and some lower-middle-class groups in the 
cities.”? To date, his government seems to have fo- 
cused its propaganda on building up further sup- 
port among the peasants, the workers, and—if pos- 
sible—the middle class; and there is some evidence 
that this effort may be having the desired effect.” 
Nevertheless, the government still lacks a sufficiently 
strong mandate to launch headlong into a thorough 
reorganization of society without risking an adverse 
popular reaction and perhaps endangering its con- 
tinued existence. 

Indeed, mobilizing a majority of the population 
behind a vast program of social reforms poses 
manifold problems for the Popular Unity regime, for 
Allende finds himself the socialist president of a 
nation already heavily ‘“‘socialized.” In Latin Ameri- 
can countries like Peru, a “revolutionary” govern- 


22 Vitale, Joc. cit. 

23 The impressive gains of the government in the municipal 
elections of April 4, 1971, in which the Popular Unity forces. 
captured nearly 50 percent of the total vote, have to be viewed with 
a degree of caution. It is traditional for a recently elected 
administration to improve its political position in the first election 
after its comes to power. Frei and the Christian Democrats 
won the same sort of victory in April 1965. 


ment can seek popular backing for measures to 
reorder economic and social life merely by pointing 
to the wretched lot of the masses and the absence 
of nationalistic legislation, but the same is not true 
in Chile. The country’s social laws are quite ad- 
vanced, and many of its economic enterprises had 
already come under partial or total state owner- 
ship prior to 1970.” 

For example, Chile promulgated a Labor Code in 
1931, and thereafter laws for the protection of 
workers multiplied. By the years following World War 
ll, the government was running hospitals and food 
and clothing stores as part of the social security 
system, and during the 1950’s it made investments 
to win control of both the largest producer of vac- 
cines and the largest medicinal manufacturer in 
the country. In 1962, the National Congress passed 
an agrarian reform law. After the installation of 
Eduardo Frei as president in 1964, the implemen- 
tation of reform gathered momentum, and by the 
expiration of his term of office, the government had 
settled roughly 30,000 peasant families on expro- 
priated lands. 

State involvement in the economy dates as far 
back as the Ibanez dictatorship, but 1939 witnessed 
a major increase in the government’s role with the 
creation of the Corporacion de Fomento de la Pro- 
duccion (Chilean Development Corporation) or 
CORFO. As the key mechanism for the planning and 
promotion of economic development in the country, 
it enjoyed wide authority, and it was soon interven- 
ing in many aspects of the nation’s economic affairs. 
In 1950, a National Petroleum Enterprise, with a 
monopoly of exploration, development, and refining 
of petroleum in Chile, also came into being. Then, 
in 1965, President Frei inaugurated a program for 
the “Chileanization” of the copper industry (that is, 
state acquisition of 51 percent of the shares of all 
copper companies operating in Chile), and by the 


end of 1969 his undertakings had produced signifi- 


cant results.”* 

It is highly unlikely, therefore, that emotional ap- 
peals for complete socialization or for a ‘national 
crusade of economic liberation” can alone enable 
the Allende regime to fashion the popular base that 
it needs to embark on a total overhaul of Chilean 
society. The Popular Unity forces must rely in large 
measure on rational argument and performance in 
office. 


For a treatment of Chile’s social and economic laws and its 
trend toward a welfare state, see William P. Glade, The Latin 
American Economies, New York, Van Nostrand, 1969, pp. 430-45. 

2 The New York Times, Dec. 13, 1969. 
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Of consequence, too, is the fact that Allende pre- 
sides over Chile as the head of an elected govern- 
ment rather than as the leader of a victorious revolu- 
tion. Hence, not only all the old institutions but also 
all the non-socialist forces in Chile remain intact. 
In addition to the oligarchical instruments like the 
National Party, which represent roughly 20 percent 
of the electorate, the political opposition includes the 
Christian Democrats, who still enjoy great popular 
support. It is possible that some Christian Demo- 
cratic elements may break ranks and cast their lot 
with the Popular Unity government (there have been 
rumors, for example, that Radomiro Tomic, the 1970 
Christian Democratic presidential nominee, is will- 
ing to cooperate with the regime), but Frei, who has 
resumed direction of the party, will in all likelihood 
manage to keep the bulk of the Christian Democrats 
in opposition.”* And then there are the armed forces, 
politically neutral but concerned and watchful at 
the moment. 

Last but not least, the Popular Unity government 
is a heterogeneous coalition, and the programs of 
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28 Two days before the municipal elections in April 1971, Frei 
made his first openly political appearance after turning over the 
presidency to Allende. The Christian Democratic leader harshly 
criticized the policies of the new administration, and he vowed that 
he and his party would resist ‘“‘any form of totalitarianism which 
anyone attempts to establish in our country.” Reuters in Spanish, 
April 2, 1971. 


IN THE LATIN CONTEXT 


We very definitely maintain that each country has 
its own particular circumstances, and the tactics that 
its leaders must employ in order to achieve a popular 
[people’s] victory must, as | have already said, be 
chosen accordingly. We do not export Popular Unity, 
but if such a movement springs up in other Latin 
American countries or on other continents . . ., it will 
be the responsibility of those peoples and those 
countries. (Emphasis added.) 


—Salvador Allende’s address to the 23th Congress 
of the Socialist Party, Prensa Latina broadcast 
from Santiago, Jan. 29, 1971. 


Our struggle has been not only for Cuba’s liberty 
yesterday and for the building of socialism in Chile 
today, but . . . also for the continental revolution, the 
Latin American revolution, which must bring liberty, 
economic independence, and social peace and progress 
to the 20 Latin American nations. 


—Speech by Carlos Altamirano, Secretary-General 
of the Chilean Socialist Party, in Ultima Hora 
(Santiago), Jan. 4, 1971, p. 5. 


Political Traditions and Perspectives 


its component elements do not wholly coincide.” It 
is by no means certain, for instance, that the Radi- 
cals—who are considered “reformist” elements by 
the Marxists—will accede to full “socialization.” 
Moreover, as | have indicated, the Socialists and 
Communists have engaged in bitter public polemics 
over policy several times since they entered into al- 
liance with one another in 1958, so a major falling- 
out between them is not inconceivable. To further 
complicate the situation, some extreme Left groups 
such as the MIR remain outside the coalition, and 
they have been pressing the government to adopt 
revolutionary measures regardless of existing laws. 

These short-run circumstances have the same 
effect as the nation’s democratic and socialist tra- 
ditions. All, that is, impose severe limitations on 
Allende’s freedom of action. 
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Possible Paths 
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In light of the foregoing analysis, it seems reason- 
able to conclude that the course of Chile’s political 
evolution in the years ahead remains uncertain at 
this juncture. Essentially, four different possibilities 
seem to lie open. 


1) The existing democratic order could subsist. 
Allende may exploit his legal powers to the maximum 
to advance the cause of socialism but at the same 
time carefully avoid provoking a civil war or a mili- 
tary coup by violating the country‘s established dem- 
ocratic procedures. If this proves to be the case, 
the Chilean people would have an opportunity, at 
the end of his presidential term, to decide whether, 
on the basis of the achievements of his government, 
they wanted a continuation of his socialist policies. 
A big victory for the Left in the 1976 presidential 
election would unquestionably assure Allende a 
prominent place in Chilean history and give his 
successor a much wider latitude for action. On the 
other hand, the holding of a free election in 1976 
would entail obvious hazards for the future of social- 
ism in Chile, and Marxists in other parts of the world 
have normally tried at all costs to forestall the loss 
of power through electoral defeat. Whether the Chil- 
ean Marxists will follow or ignore such precedents 
no one can say for sure. 


27The government coalition consists of two small political 
groups, the Accion Popular Independiente (Independent Popular 
Action) or API, and the Movimiento de Accion Popular Unitaria 
(Movement of United Popular Action) or MAPU; a faction of the 
Radical Party; the Socialist Party; and the Communist Party. 


2) “Peaceful” and “legal” socialization could take 
place. By broadening and organizing its popular sup- 
port, by moving cautiously from one obstacle to the 
next and defending each new step as a necessity 
born of circumstances (or imposed by the menace of 
“counterrevolutionary forces” and “imperialism”), 
the Popular Unity government may gradually obtain 
contro! of the labor movement, the press, and all 
economic resources. With these advantages, it would 
not have great difficulty in emasculating and silenc- 
ing the present political opposition. Then it would 
be well-situated to deal with the Chilean armed 
forces and eliminate their autonomy. Afterward, it 
would need merely to proclaim the end of “bourgeois 
democracy” and the beginning of true “socialist de- 
mocracy.” In all likelihood, however, this general 
process would impart uniquely Chilean attributes to 
the polity and society that would finally emerge. 
Such a course appears to be what the “moderate” 
elements of the Left (including, perhaps, Allende 
himself) have in mind. 


3) There could be a turn to “revolutionary social- 
ism.” Forces within and without the Popular Unity 
coalition have been pushing the regime to adopt 
drastic measures, and Allende, confronted, with 
strong political opposition, formidable economic 
problems, and urgent popular demands, might even- 
tually feel compelled to hasten the tempo of reform 
and disregard his pledges to observe democratic 
modes. The pressure from inside the coalition stems 
from elements of the Socialist Party and from the 
MAPU, the latter composed of ex-Christian Demo- 
crats who left the party because of disenchantment 
with Frei’s moderation. However, the pressure from 
groups which stand apart from the coalition—not- 
ably the MIR—poses the graver threat to Allende’s 
current policies. Under the guidance of uncompro- 
mising leaders like Luciano Cruz, the “Miristas” 
have been exhorting the masses, especially the peas- 
ants, to take various forms of direct action in vio- 
lation of existing law, and their agitation has evoked 
some positive response from the disadvantaged sec- 
tors of society. Thus far, the Allende government has 
denounced illegal undertakings, such as land seiz- 
ures, without attacking the MIR, but it may not be 
able to walk this tightrope for long. The ‘“‘Miristas” 
may put it on the spot by continuing and even step- 
ping up their activities. While Allende has shown 
no inhibitions about assailing the Right for resorting 
to violence, he might decide to switch to a revolu- 
tonary approach rather than upbraid the “Miristas” 
and risk an open break with them, for they could 
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wind up robbing him of a good deal of his constitu- 
ency if they instituted outright rebellion against his 
government. 

Whether a “revolutionary socialist” regime could 
survive the furor of opposition it would almost as- 
suredly unleash is a moot question, but if it did 
manage to endure, its shape would probably differ 
considerably from that of a “socialist” regime ar- 
rived at through constitutional processes. One likely 
area of divergence, for example, would be respect 
for individual rights. 


4) The Chilean military could attempt to seize 
power by a coup d'état. Chile’s armed forces still 
have the means to oust the Allende government if 
they choose to do so, and the regime might trigger 
such a decision at any time by employing unconsti- 
tutional means in an effort to achieve its ends. In 
a situation where the constitution had been violated, 
military intervention would not carry the stigma of 
an anti-democratic “putsch.” Once in power, the 
armed forces could follow either of two lines of 
action. They could rapidly restore the democratic 
system, or they could succumb, as their Peruvian 
comrades-in-arms have, to the temptation of becom- 
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ing “the instrument of reforms’—treforms carried 
out with discipline, authority, and order. In view of 
the Chilean military’s record, the first alternative 
seems the more probable, but one cannot rule out 
the second. 


Both of the first two possibilities, it should be 
underscored, presume no significant further radi- 
calization of the Left’s mainstream. Should this 
presumption prove incorrect, then one of the latter 
two possibilities will obtain. On balance, the chances 
appear substantial that the presumption will prove 
wrong, for further radicalization of the Left appears 
likely in view of the intensity of popular hopes and 
fears and the generally passionate atmosphere that 
prevails in Chile today. If the radicalization reaches 
major proportions, the country will venture into 
exceedingly treacherous waters. 

One prediction can be made with reasonable 
certainty. What the Marxists call the ‘dialectic of 
circumstances” will rapidly unveil the profile of the 
future. Expectations are too high, the political bal- 
ance too precarious, and the problems too many for 
ambiguity to persist long. 
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The Guerrilleros 


By Paul E. Sigmund 


RICHARD GOTT: Guerrilla Move- 
ments in Latin America. 
London, Thomas Nelson and 
Sons Ltd., 1970; and New 
York, Doubleday, 1971. 


THIS IS A LARGE, expensive, 
handsomely printed and_ illus- 
trated account of the unsuccess- 
ful guerrilla movements in Latin 
America over the decade that fol- 
lowed the victory of Fidel Castro in 
1959. It concentrates primarily on 
five countries: Guatemala, Vene- 
zuela, Colombia, Peru, and Bo- 
livia; and it begins and ends 
with a discussion of the circum- 
stances surrounding the death of 
Ernesto (Che) Guevara in October 
1967. It is the result of several 
years of research by the author, 
an English journalist who spent 
1967-69 working on the book at 
the Institute of International Stud- 
ies of the University of Chile. 

From the opening discussion of 
the sinister role of a CIA agent 
“with sunkén piggy eyes and little 
hair” in Bolivia to the assertion on 
the last page that the 1968 stu- 
dent rebellions in Paris and 
Mexico City were the result of a 
“chain reaction” from the Latin 
American guerrilla movements, it 
is clear where the author’s sympa- 
thies lie. Yet unlike many writers 
of similar persuasion, Mr. Gott is 
not optimistic about the future 
of these movements in Latin 


America. A central purpose of the 
book is to explain why they have 
had so little success. 

Mr. Gott advances two princi- 
pal reasons. (1) The United 
States, which “controls Latin 
America as absolutely as any met- 
ropolitan power in its relations 
with its empire’ (in Peru?, in 
Chile?), has employed its vast 
resources, principally through the 
CIA and the military aid program, 
to destroy the guerrilla move- 
ments. (2) The US effort would 
not have been as successful as it 
was if it had not been for the divi- 
sions in the Marxist Left of Latin 
America, especially the increasing 
friction between the (mostly 
Castroite) revolutionaries and the 
orthodox (Moscow-oriented) Com- 
munist parties. In developing 
these theses, particularly the 
latter, the author presents de- 
tailed accounts of ideological 
and military developments in the 
five countries he has chosen and 
includes extensive documentary 
material and many photographs 
which have not hitherto appeared. 

He does not, however, really 
prove his theses—not even with 
respect to Bolivia, where United 
States military advisers estab- 
lished a special camp to train 
Bolivian Rangers in anti-guerrilla 
tactics, and where we have evi- 
dence from Guevara’s diary of the 
lack of support from the Bolivian 
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Communist parties (one oriented 
toward Moscow, the other toward 
Peking). For, as Mr. Gott’s narra- 
tive itself reveals, a crucial factor 
in Che’s defeat was the fact that 
the peasantry and local residents 
quickly informed the Bolivian mil- 
itary of the movements of the 
guerrillas; thus the military was 
able to encircle the Guevara 
group in short order and effec- 
tively cut it off from possible 
outside help. Moreover, the guer- 
rilla movement was already iso- 
lated and close to defeat by the 
time the US-trained Bolivian 
Rangers entered the combat just 
two weeks prior to Guevara’s 
capture and death. 

Mr. Gott’s account of Guevara’s 
failure demonstrates that guerrilla 
efforts against governments con- 
sidered legitimate by the gen- 
eral population (as distinct from 
the intellectuals and students) 
are likely to fail. The defeat of the 
guerrillas and Castro’s victory 
both really prove what Guevara 
once called Cuba’s ‘‘exception- 
alism.” Batista’s nearly total loss 
of legitimacy in Cuba was not 
replicated in the cases that the 
author explores, where, as he ad- 
mits, neither the peasants nor the 
urban masses supported the revo- 
lutionaries. As events in Southeast 
Asia have demonstrated, military 
power is impotent against a well- 
organized guerrilla movement 
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which has a popular following, but 
in the cases examined in this vol- 
ume, such support was almost 
completely lacking. In Bolivia, 
René Barrientos Ortuno had pro- 
claimed himself successor to the 
ideals of the 1952 revolution and 
had built up a genuine peasant 
following—a fact of which Gue- 
vara was apparently unaware. In 
Peru, Colombia, and Venezuela, 
the governments possessed the 
legitimacy born of constitutional 
democracy—in Venezuela’s case, 
Romulo Betancourt succeeded in 
establishing a lasting framework 
of constitutionalism where no 
other elected president in the his- 
tory of the country had ever lasted 
out his term in office. 

Yet in Mr. Gott’s view, Presi- 
dent Betancourt was guilty of 
“betrayal of the popular move- 
ment”; President Barrientos 
“tried to bring back the pre-1952 
men”; and the Peruvian Apristas, 
who had once “enjoyed the sup- 
port of the working classes” 
because they were anti-imperial- 
ist and anti-American, later “ran 
out of revolutionary steam .. . 
[and] began to think that the 
United States provided most of 
the answers to the problems of 
the country.” The last statement 
is of course the tip-off on the 
author’s attitude toward the dem- 
ocratic reformers. Because they 
were willing to work with the 
United States, they could not, by 
definition, be true supporters of 
“the popular movement.” It is 
ironical that Mr. Gott’s account 
reveals just how little popular 
Support his revolutionaries re- 
ceived from the people they 
claimed to represent. 

The same kind of anti-Ameri- 
can doublethink operates in 
reverse in Mr. Gott’s comments 
on the case of General Gus- 
tavo Rojas Pinilla of Colombia. 
Because the Alianza Nacional 


Popular (ANAPO), Rojas’ political 
movement in Colombia today, 
attacks United States domination, 
Mr. Gott imputes “distinct leftist 
leanings” (unspecified) to Rojas’ 
rightwing dictatorship of the 
1950’s and attributes his over- 
throw by the Liberals and Con- 
servatives to his leftism. This 
interpretation will come as a Sur- 
prise to students, workers, and 
intellectuals whom Rojas perse- 
cuted and imprisoned between 
1953 and 1957 and who partici- 
pated in his overthrow. 

Yet if its fanatical anti-Ameri- 
canism is discounted, this book is 
useful for students of the Latin 
American Left. It documents— 
in detail that is not available 
elsewhere—the internecine strug- 
gles among the various Marxist 
groups in the countries analyzed. 
Castro’s polemic with the Vene- 
zuelan Communist Party is 
treated thoroughly (although his 
Subsequent falling-out with the 
guerrilla leader, Douglas Bravo, 
who was the occasion of the 
controversy, is not mentioned), 
and so is the often-confusing ide- 
ological evolution of the Guatema- 
lan revolutionary movement. The 
difficulties in luring the urban 
intellectuals and students into 
actual combat, and their noto- 
rious lack of success when they 
became involved, are covered in 
depth. And the attention paid 
to ideological and organizational 
divergences between Trotskyites, 
Maoists, Castroites, and orthodox 
Communists makes the volume a 
highly worthwhile source book for 
scholars—particularly since it 
gives lengthy extracts from the 
documents and declarations that 
the various revolutionary move- 
ments have issued and draws on 
Latin American secondary ac- 
counts which are not generally 
available outside their countries 
of publication. 
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The book also shows how far 
the Latin American revolutionar- 
ies have moved away, both in 
theory and in practice, from the 
theses propounded by Régis 
Debray in his Revolution in the 
Revolution?. Since the death of 
Guevara, we have not seen any 
new guerrilla focos established in 
the Latin American countryside, 
while the city has become the 
center of sporadic terrorist out- 
bursts, pioneered by the Uru- 
guayan Tupamaros. However, the 
author only alludes to this devel- 
opment in his epilogue, and his 
book is essentially an historical 
examination of the failure of an 
earlier stage in the Latin Ameri- 
can revolutionary movement. 

While Mr. Gott makes no pre- 
dictions about the future, his 
conclusions are predominantly 
pessimistic. In his opinion, the 
only lasting result of the Latin 
American guerrilla movements of 
the 1960’s has been to create in 
the person of Che Guevara “a 
political symbol with a worldwide 
application.” Thus far, that sym- 
bol has served principally to 
provide, in the words of another 
pro-Guevara writer, “a big-broth- 
erly sponsor of shoplifting, smok- 
ing pot, passing bad checks, and 
breaking windows”? and to line 
the pockets of the manufacturers 
of Guevara posters and banners. 
It has done little to relieve the 
human misery or promote social 
justice in Latin America, and 
recent events in Peru and Chile 
seem to have demonstrated that 
there are more effective ways of 
achieving those goals than taking 
to the hills in imitation of Che. 
For the story of those who did so 
and an account of their failure, 
this book is a prime source. 


1 John Womack, Jr., ‘‘ ‘El Che’ Guevara,” 
New York Review of Books, Jan. 28, 
19717 tps c. 
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Moseow and Peking in Latin America 


By Yale H. Ferguson 


J. GREGORY OSWALD and 
ANTHONY J. STROVER, 
Eds.: The Soviet Union and 
Latin America. New York, 
Praeger Publishers, 1970. 

STEPHEN CLISSOLD, Ed.: Soviet 
Relations with Latin 
America, 1918-68: A Docu- 
mentary Survey. London, 
Oxford University Press for 
the Royal Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs, 1970. 

ROBERT G. CARLTON, Ed.: Soviet 
Image of Contemporary 
Latin America: A Documen- 
tary History, 1960-1968. 
Austin, University of Texas 
Press, 1970. 

CECIL JOHNSON: Communist 
China and Latin America, 
1959-1967. New York, Co- 
lumbia University Press, 
1970. 


THESE FOUR VOLUMES, all pub- 
lished in 1970, are useful addi- 
tions to the scholarly literature on 
Soviet and Chinese Communist 
involvement in Latin America. 
Happily, they complement one 
another nicely. The first is an 
anthology of papers presented in 
Munich in May 1968 at an inter- 
national symposium sponsored by 
the Institute for the Study of the 
USSR. The second is a collection 
of some 200 speeches, commu- 
niques, press reports, etc.—about 
one-fourth dated prior to World 
War \|l—which the editor, Ste- 
phen Clissold, has gleaned from 
numerous Soviet and Latin Ameri- 
can sources and put into perspec- 


tive with a comprehensive intro- 
duction. The third, issued under 
the auspices of the Conference on 
Latin American History, offers a 
cross-section of recent writings by 
Soviet specialists on various 
aspects of Latin American affairs. 
The fourth analyzes Maoist ideol- 
ogy as a framework for Chinese 
activities in the Western hemi- 
sphere and also examines in 
detail Sino-Cuban relations and 
the evolution of pro-Chinese par- 
ties throughout Latin America. 

The Oswald-Strover, Clissold, 
and Johnson volumes will be of 
interest both to students of the 
USSR and Communist China and 
to Latin Americanists, not least 
because of their in-depth treat- 
ment of Cuban policy as a largely 
independent phenomenon. Indeed, 
in view of the amount of at- 
tention that they devote to the 
Castro regime, they might better 
have been titled something like 
“The Soviet Union (or Commu- 
nist China), Cuba, and Latin 
America.” The Carlton collection, 
however, will be of utility primar- 
ily to specialists in Soviet affairs. 
Regrettably, his skimpy editor- 
ial commentary fails to identify 
clearly the Soviet writers to whom 
he refers or to establish the exact 
relationship between their views 
and those of the USSR’s political 
leadership; hence, the book will 
be of most value to readers knowl- 
edgeable enough to do so for 
themselves. 

Clissold’s introduction to his 
own collection and his essay in 
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Oswald and Strover (hereafter re- 
ferred to as O & S) do not con- 
tain any startling new insights, 
but they do provide a_ helpful 
historical survey of Soviet poli- 
cies. Soviet leaders, he maintains, 
have generally regarded Latin 
America as firmly within the 
United States’ sphere of influence 
and therefore as a region of rela- 
tively low priority for the USSR. 
Nevertheless, recognizing that 
“even a limited extension of 
[Soviet] influence in this sensitive 
area—the proverbial ‘backyard’ of 
the United States—might ‘have 
telling effects,’ they have not 
been prepared to write Latin 
America off entirely. 

Clissold reminds us that efforts 
to extend Soviet influence in Latin 
America began as early as 1919 
and over the years have involved: 
(a) attempts to establish a pattern 
of friendly relations—including 
formal diplomatic ties, cultural 
exchanges, and trade—with at 
least some existing governments; 
and (b) moral and material sup- 
port for—and ideological dicta- 
tion to — Moscow-oriented Com- 
munist parties. As he points out, 
the Kremlin’s efforts on these 
two essentially different levels 
proved incompatible during the 
interwar period, when (except for 
a brief “popular front” interlude 
in the late 1930’s, which ended 
with the 1939 Nazi-Soviet pact) 
Latin American Communists were: 
directed to promote violent revo- 
lution in strict isolation from 
nationalist and reformist groups. 


Because of prevailing domestic 
conditions, such a posture practi- 
cally guaranteed political failure 
for the parties; even more impor- 
tant, it clearly identified the Sovi- 
ets with the forces of internal sub- 
version and resulted in the rup- 
ture of the USSR’s newly-estab- 
lished diplomatic links with 
Mexico and Uruguay. In contrast, 
Soviet participation in the Allied 
cause and the abolition of the 
Comintern during World War Il 
paved the way for diplomatic rela- 
tions not only with the major 
Latin American governments 
(except Argentina) but with lesser 
ones as well, even the conserva- 
tive dictatorships in the Domini- 
can Republic and Nicaragua. 
Concurrently, many Latin Ameri- 
can Communist parties achieved 
legal status and made more 
converts by pursuing “popular 
front” tactics. 

Clissold notes that most of the 
Soviet Union’s wartime gains 
were wiped out after 1945, when 
Stalin returned to the “hard 
line” in the context of the Cold 
War. Nearly everywhere, local 
Communist parties were again 
plunged into isolation, and only 
Mexico, Uruguay, and Argentina 
(post-1946) retained their dip- 
lomatic ties with the USSR. 
Although Moscow gave strong 
moral support to the Communist- 
infiltrated Arbenz government in 
Guatemala during the early 
1950’s, that regime fell in the 
face of a US-aided exile invasion 
in 1954. 


THE LATEST ERA in Soviet-Latin 
American relations opened in the 
late 1950’s with Bulganin and 
Khrushchev’s formulation of the 
policy of “peaceful coexistence.” 
As the selections in the Carlton 
collection and essays in O & S by 
Alberto Faleroni, V. V. Volsky, 
and Oswald make clear, the appli- 


cation of this policy to Latin 
America has been grounded in 
part on a less ideologically-con- 
Strained assessment of political 
and socio-economic realities in the 
area. Recognizing the prominent 
position of the “national bourgeoi- 
sie’ in the structure of Latin 
American societies, the Russians 
have demonstrated a willingness 
to come to terms with “bourgeois 
nationalist” governments and, in 
this connection, have urged the 
via pacifica upon Latin American 
Communists. As Wolfgang W. 
Berner puts it (in O & S, summa- 
rizing an earlier study by Herbert 
Dinerstein), Soviet efforts “seem 
now to be concentrated more on 
intermediate objectives (e.g., on 
encouraging existing Latin Ameri- 
can governments to counteract 
US economic influence, and to 
Oppose US policies in general) 
than on ultimate goals.” The Rus- 
Sians apparently hope that a grad- 
ual lessening of US_ influence 
will eventually lead (in Oswald’s 
words) to “socialist industriali- 
zation, the collectivization of agri- 
culture, and direct financial, tech- 
nical, and trade relations with the 
USSR and Soviet socialist bloc 
nations.” 

To date, a more conciliatory 
Soviet approach to Latin America 
has resulted in the addition 
(besides Cuba) of Bolivia, Brazil, 
Chile, Colombia, Ecuador, 
Guyana, Peru, and Venezuela to 
the list of countries with which 
the USSR maintains formal diplo- 
matic links. Commenting that 
these links have become a status 
symbol for Latin American gov- 
ernments, Oswald advances the 
“impression that the recent So- 
viet diplomatic inroads . . . have 
been prompted by a_ deliber- 
ate and enthusiastic decision 

. . to seek out and hug the Rus- 
sian bear, rather than vice versa.” 
On the other hand, he observes, 
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trade initiatives have usually 
come from the Soviet Union and 
involved credit grants for pur- 
chases of Soviet goods. Most of 
these credits have gone unused, 
generally because the items avail- 
able in the USSR have not been 
of the type required or have been 
difficult to service. Nor have the 
Soviet Union or the East Euro- 
pean countries developed signifi- 
cant markets for Latin American 
goods. For example, José Oswaldo 
de Meira Penna concludes (in O & 
S) that Brazil’s favorable credit 
balance vis-a-vis Eastern Europe 
owes less to the magnitude of the 
latter's imports of Brazilian 
commodities than to the barter 
system, which confines Brazil’s 
purchases to a relatively few 
useful East European exports. It 
Should also be noted that the 
Soviet bloc has furnished Latin 
American governments—outside 
of Cuba—negligible aid unrelated 
to trade. 


THE EMERGENCE OF THE Castro 
regime, through what Clissold 
describes as “a stroke of for- 
tune, rather than design,” con- 
fronted Soviet leaders early in the 
the “‘peaceful-coexistence” period 
with the two related problems of 
how much support to give the 
Cuban revolution and how to 
rationalize this support in ideo- 


logical terms. Clissold stresses 
that Moscow’s response was 
“cautious,” but he details the 


rapid extension of political, eco- 
nomic, and military commitments 
to Cuba through 1962. Robert 
K. Furtak points out (in O & 
S) that the Soviets initially la- 
beled Fidel Castro’s government 
as a “national democratic state” 
or “revolutionary democracy’’—to 
indicate that it had “liberated” 
itself from “American imperial- 
ism” to a greater degree than 
bourgeois nationalist regimes— 
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and that they later publicly 
accepted Castro’s characteriza- 
tion of himself and his revolution- 
ary party as “Marxist-Leninist,” 
despite a series of purges of “old 
Communist” PSP functionaries. 
However, relations between the 
USSR and Cuba began to cool 
in 1962 over the purges, the 
outcome of the Cuban missile 
crisis, Cuba’s poor economic per- 
formance, and Castro’s subscrip- 
tion to Ernesto (Che) Guevara's 
“armed-struggle” line. [n the last 
regard, Cuban and Chinese chal- 
lenges forced the Soviets to 
concede that armed _ struggle 
might be admissible when all 
other roads to power are closed 
—although, as we have noted, 
Moscow has consistently and vig- 
orously lobbied throughout Latin 
America for a much less ambi- 
tious strategy. 

A key theme made explicit in 
the present works is _ that 
Moscow’s experience with Castro 
buttressed the “peaceful-coexist- 
ence” policy that had begun to 
evolve before the Cuban revolu- 
tion, precisely by demonstrating 
that a Latin American regime’s 
outright conversion to Marxism- 
Leninism might not be in the best 
interests of the Soviet Union. 
Such a development could neces- 
sitate the massive diversion of 
scarce Soviet resources and pos- 
sibly involve military risks, with- 
out, at the same time, guarantee- 
ing either unwavering political-id- 
eological support or the establish- 
ment of a “showcase” for the 
USSR. Berner remarks: 


. Soviet leaders are likely to be 
haunted by the almost nightmarish 
thought that other victorious revolution- 
ary Third World regimes may copy 
Castro’s example and call for Soviet 
protection. 


Likewise, Tad Szulc observes (in 
O&S): 


It may be argued that the Cuban lesson 
has taught the Soviet Union not only 
the dangers of geographic over-exten- 
sion... but the economic impossibility 
of financing every Latin American revo- 
lution that may succeed. If Cuba does 
cost Moscow a million dollars a day, 
what would be the cost if Brazil had 
gone the socialist or communist revo- 
lutionary way under Joao Goulart in 
1964? ... is it not justified to suppose 
that the Soviets may have secretly 
welcomed the fall of Goulart? 


THE JOHNSON VOLUME offers a 
well-documented analysis of 
Chinese Communist involvement 
in Latin America. Johnson 
explains that the Chinese have 
long been interested in the area 
as part of the Third World, where 
they expect protracted conflict 
against “capitalist imperialism” 
to be waged. Since China and the 
Latin American countries are far 
from natural trading partners and 
the Chinese have had fewer mate- 
rial resources at their disposal 
than the Soviets, the Chinese 
campaign has been primarily one 
of propaganda. According to John- 
son, Peking experienced a surge 
of optimism and vastly acceler- 
ated its efforts in Latin America at 
the outset of the Cuban revolu- 
tion, and it profited initially from 
the possession of an_ ideology 
which approximated the armed- 
Struggle line that Guevara pro- 
pounded. However, as Johnson 
indicates, Mao’s ideological in- 
flexibility and his pretensions to 
leadership of world communism 
soon led to a clash with Castro 
and Régis Debray, the latter argu- 
ing vehemently (in Revolution in 
the Revolution?) against Chinese 
notions of “fixed bases” and the 
subordination of guerrillas to a 
“oatriotic front” or party. Else- 
where in Latin America, pro- 
Chinese parties have dissipated 
their energies in squabbles with 
pro-Soviet groups and among 
themselves—thereby neglecting 
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opportunities to establish working 
relationships with guerrilla bands 
operating in the countryside. 
Johnson finds part of the explana- 


tion in the Maoist “theory of 
contradictions,” which implies 
that “compromise with one’s 


rivals is impossible.” He states: 


. . . the Chinese struggle so intensely 
against revisionists precisely because 
they consider the latter as obstacles to 
be removed so that they can then 
address themselves to the main task at 
hand, the elimination of “imperialism” 
from the world. Admittedly the Chinese 
may be devoting so much of their time 
and energy to combatting the “devia- 
tionists” in the “short run” that they 
may never have an opportunity for 
destroying the “imperialists” in the 
“long run”! 


NEARLY HALF THE ESSAYS in 
the Oswald and Strover anthology 
—those by Wolfgang W. Berner, 
Robert K. Furtak, Boris Golden- 
berg, Peter Schenkel, Kevin 
Devlin, and Florence Mamegalos 
—devote considerable attention 
to establishing Castro’s substan- 
tial ideological independence from 
both parties in the Sino-Soviet 
dispute. In the realm of for- 
eign policy, Castro from 1962 to 
1968 periodically reasserted his 
claim to leadership of revolution- 
ary forces in Latin America with 


well-timed appeals for armed 
struggle. This pattern was punc- 
tuated by expediential shifts 


toward the Soviet position, most 
notably at a Havana conference of 
Latin American Communist par- 
ties in late 1964. On that occa- 
sion, the Cubans accepted a com- 
munique which recognized the 
right of each national Communist 
party to select its own strategy 
and tactics and condemned “all 
factionalist activity.” Nevertheless, 
Castro returned to the revolution- 
ary theme with unprecedented 
enthusiasm in the context of the 
Tricontinental Conference and the 
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First Latin American Peoples’ Soli- 
darity Conference, convened at 
Havana in January 1966 and 
July-August 1967, respectively. 

Shortly before the Tricontinen- 
tal gathering, the Cubans for the 
first time broke openly with the 
Chinese Communists over China’s 
decision to reduce rice ship- 
ments. A month later, Castro 
accused Peking of attempted 
“blackmail” and overt propagan- 
dizing in Cuba. The second con- 
ference coincided with the publi- 
cation of Debray’s book and 
Guevara’s Bolivian venture. 

So much for the record to 
1968, the last year covered by 
any of the works at hand. Devel- 
opments since that time have put 
a new light on this record, for 
major alterations in the relation- 
ship between Soviet and Cuban 
policies and in general conditions 
in Latin America have occurred. 

Clissold caught the entering 
wedge of still another shift in 
Cuban foreign policy by including 
as the last document in_ his 
collection Castro’s speech of Aug. 
22, 1968, which expressed sup- 
port for the Soviet intervention 
in Czechoslovakia. Thereafter, 
Castro appeared to draw closer 
both to the Soviet Union and to 
Latin America as he muted the 
armed-struggle line, commented 
favorably upon the expropriations 
and reforms instituted by the 
Peruvian and Bolivian militaries, 
and lauded Salvador Allende’s 
victory at the polls in Chile. One 
can only speculate that Guevara’s 
defeat in Bolivia may have been 
the final factor in convincing 
Castro of the inefficacy of addi- 
tional exhortations to revolution- 
ary violence and that the Cuban 
regime is currently preoccupied 
with domestic problems, typified 
by the disappointing sugar har- 
vest of 1970. 

Meanwhile, for all they differ 


from one another, governments in 
Peru, Bolivia, and Chile have 
given anti-capitalist (particularly 
foreign capitalist), radical nation- 
alism a new respectability in 
Latin America. Schenkel writes: 
“Castro communism high- 
lights the proliferation of Marxism 
in a growing variety of shades and 
brands.” A similar statement 
might be made about the variants 
of ‘Marxism’ or “socialism” 
advanced by Juan Velasco Alvar- 
ado, Juan José Torres, and 
Allende. However, “statism” is a 
better word than either “Marxism” 
or “socialism” (let alone “commu- 
nism’!) to describe the new 
potential models that have arisen 
on the South American continent 
—if only to bury forever any 
suggestion that they are part of 
some amorphous _ international 
conspiracy. More important than 
the labels attached to these 
regimes, of course, is the fact 
that they have created perhaps 
irreversible warps in what Claudio 
Véliz has called the “politics of 
conformity” in Latin America.’ 


WHAT ARE THE IMPLICATIONS 
for future Soviet, Chinese Com- 
munist, and Cuban_ influence? 
Chinese doctrine seems to have 
little relevance to the present bal- 
ance of political forces in Latin 
America. Moreover, although 


1Veliz’s phrase refers to the general 
failure of middle-sector groups to implement 
the ‘structural’ reforms that they 
had promised before winning power. As 
he comments, ‘it became evident that even 
when these groups attained political 
power, they did not implement these reforms 
but rather tried to become integrated into 
the existing social structure: what 
looked to some like massive social mobility 
turned out to be more like institutionalized 
social climbing.’’ Veliz, Ed., The Politics 
of Conformity in Latin America, London, 
Oxford University Press, 1967, p. 3. 
According to Veliz, analysts have often 
overlooked the role of the ‘“‘centralist state” 
in the Latin American tradition. This role, 
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Mao’s thought will undoubtedly 
continue to hold some appeal for 
those Latins who remain com- 
mitted to guerrilla action, Peking 
has not demonstrated a capacity 
to capitalize on this appeal. What 
will follow after Mao’s death is 
anybody’s guess. But /f at least 
part of Latin America is entering 
upon a new period of radical na- 
tionalism and rapid socio-eco- 
nomic transformation—in most 
cases short of revolution from 
below—the Soviets and Cubans 
may well find the hemisphere en- 
vironment an increasingly recep- 
tive one. Stripped of subversive 
overtones, their ideological stress 
on the desirability of structural 
change and an end to foreign dom- 
ination will stand them in good 
stead. Szulc observes: 


The impact of the Soviet Union as a 
national entity has become much more 
pronounced in recent years as the East- 
West “Cold War” has diminished in 
intensity. In other words, the decline 
of the Communist revolutionary pressure 
Once emanating from Moscow as its 
foremost source . . . has opened doors 
to the Soviet Union that hitherto have 
been almost hermetically closed. 


The same may yet prove to be 
true of Cuba, especially if Castro 
ultimately succeeds in putting his 
own house in order. 

Enrique E. Rivarola (in O & S) 
Summarizes the current outlook 


paradoxically, both helps to explain 

why so few reforms have been accomplished 
(governmental paternalism has discouraged 
the independent generation and pursuit of 
demands by deprived social groups) 

and points to a potential instrument for 
the achievement of fundamental 

change (the state in the hands of 
nonconformist political leaders genuinely 
committed to reform). Veliz argues that 
“the time may now be ripe for the 
centralist state to come into its own [as 

a reformist instrument], fired with a 

new nationalism.” ‘‘Centralism and 
Nationalism in Latin America,’ Foreign 
Affairs (New York), Vol. XLVII, No. 1, 
October 1968, p. 80. 
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with respect to the Soviet Union 
fairly well: 


In the years immediately ahead, the 
division of the world into ideological 
blocs will pale in importance beside a 
far more real and dangerous gulf: that 
existing between the highly-industrial- 
ized countries and the underdeveloped 
countries with stagnating agrarian 
economies. . . . If efforts by leading 
Western countries to combat underde- 
velopment are not undertaken, or are 
inadequate, then the role that the West 
should, by reason of historical affinity, 
play in Latin America might be partially 
filled by the Soviet Union, which would 
thereby act to the benefit of its prestige 
and of its own economic interests. 


In view of what we have said 
above about the constraints on 
trade with the Communist world 


and Soviet aid, one might quarrel 
with Rivarola’s reference to the 
USSR’s “economic interests.” But 
he is altogether correct in linking 
consideration of “historical affin- 
ity” and growing Soviet “prestige.” 

The central point is not that 
Latin American governments are 
likely to embrace much of Stalin- 
ist or Cuban economic doctrine 
(which is not probable) or that the 
Soviets and Cubans will enter into 
diplomatic relations with more 
Latin American countries and 
attract greater sympathy for some 
of their own positions on interna- 
tional matters (though they quite 
probably will). It is that Soviet 
diplomatic inroads appear to be 
symptomatic of gradual, deep- 


seated changes in historic rela- 
tionships, in particular that 
between the United States and 
Latin America. The ‘Western 
hemisphere idea’ seems to be on 
the decline again, possibly into 
near-oblivion this time, as Latin 
Americans in their drive for devel- 


opment increasingly look else- 
where for—if little else—moral 
support. 


There is a great deal of room 
for debate whether this trend will 
inevitably continue and whether it 
is in the long-range interest of 
Latin American governments, the 
United States, or the Soviet 
Union. However, the trend itself is 
obviously a matter of the utmost 
significance. 


Power in the Provinces 


By Philip D. Stewart 


JERRY HOUGH: The Soviet Pre- 


fects. Cambridge, Mass., 
Harvard University Press, 
1969. 


JERRY HOUGH’S BOOK on the 
complex interrelationships of the 
intermediate echelons of the 
Soviet party and state hierarchies 
is one of the most important 
works on Soviet politics published 
in the past decade. Although the 
methodology employed by the 
author poses some serious prob- 
lems, The Soviet Prefects repre- 
sents a major advance at both the 
theoretical and substantive levels. 

Hough’s contribution to the 
theory of Soviet politics is two- 
fold. He reveals the inadequacies 
and oversimplifications contained 


in the descriptions of Soviet polit- 
ical reality by the “rational-techni- 
cal’ model of Barrington Moore 
and by the monistic or Weberian 
model, and he offers a more 
satisfactory alternative to these 
models. As developed by Moore, 
the rational-technical model sug- 
gests that ongoing  industriali- 
zation in the USSR will result in a 
political system characterized by 
wide participation of the technical 
intelligentsia in decision-making, 
with technical (and, presumably, 
rational) criteria supplanting polit- 
ical criteria in the resolution of 
major policy issues. The monis- 
tic model, based on Max Weber’s 
“ideal type” of a unified, single, 
hierarchic command _ structure 
with clear lines of command and 
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responsibility, has fostered the 
assumption by some analysts that 
the existence of alternative or 
parallel administrative structures 
within a single society is neces- 
sarily irrational and dysfunctional. 
Hough argues persuasively that 
both models oversimplify matters 
and blind us to the essential func- 
tionality of the Soviet system of 
“dual supervision”’—/.e., a sys- 
tem which features two paral- 
lel control hierarchies, the party 
and state apparatuses. 

Far from constituting an unnec- 
essary and irrational duplication 
of the lines of command of the 
state apparatus, in Hough’s model 
the party apparatus—as exempli- 
fied by the regional (ob/ast) party 
leaders—is the essential ingredi- 
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‘ent in the effective management 
of the Soviet industrial system. 
This thesis frontally challenges 
the widely-held views that the 
CPSU is essentially parasitic and 
that the party apparatus is primar- 
ily an instrument for establishing 
and maintaining the political dic- 
tatorship of the party leadership. 

Hough identifies five major fea- 
tures of his model of “effective 
developmental administration” in 
the Soviet Union: 1) broad flexibil- 
ity in the application of rules 
throughout the state and party 
apparatuses, with creativity, initi- 
ative and decisiveness highly 
valued and rewarded; 2) a bu- 
reaucracy which is committed to 
the political objectives of the 
party leadership; 3) the combina- 
tion of incentive remuneration 
and insecurity of office tenure; 4) 
the “dual Supervision” system, 
which seeks to integrate technical 
expertise and political leadership; 
and 5) the “prefect” style of 
administrative coordination per- 
formed by regional first secretar- 
ies of the party. Although sim- 
ilar in some respects to other 
models which depict the Soviet 
polity as “bureaucratic,” Hough’s 
model possesses several distinct 
strengths. First, it appears to 
account far more adequately than 
other models for the role of the 
party in administration. Second, it 
is well grounded in Western theo- 
retical writings on bureaucracies. 
Finally, the model is sufficiently 
specific to permit further testing 
and elaboration by other scholars, 
and it should become a basic 
component in classroom work and 
in future textbooks and mono- 
graphic research. 

The substantive contribution 
which The Soviet Prefects makes 
to the literature on Soviet local 
politics is also impressive. Based 
on a careful analysis of thousands 
of items printed in the Soviet 


press over three decades (ap- 
proximately 1938-68) and from 
scores of personal interviews 
with Soviet administrators, Hough 
posits, in addition to _ the 
commonly recognized functions 
of regional party officials (e.g., 
maintaining political stability, 
mobilizing the masses, and se- 
lecting personnel for responsible 
posts), two more basic roles of 
these cadres: 1) verifying the per- 


formance of and providing policy 


guidance to the leaders of all 
major institutions in the given 
region, particularly the industrial 
enterprises; and 2) _ providing 
overall horizontal coordination of 
activities within the region, cut- 
ting across the boundaries of 
various competing vertical hier- 
archies. Hough claims that the 
political success of the regional 
first secretary depends quite 
directly upon his ability to resolve 
conflicts and coordinate the 
economic activities of the given 
region so as to achieve the major 
objectives of the state economic 
plan. It is on this perception that 
the author bases his analogy 
between the regional first secre- 
tary and the French provincial 
prefect.’ 

This analogy raises an interest- 
ing question: Does the regional 
first secretary actually have the 
powers and capabilities to play 
the “prefect” role Hough ascribes 
to him? Frankly, the author’s find- 
ings, which bear directly on the 
validity of his thesis, are contra- 
dictory. What Hough does prove is 
that the Soviet “prefect” can exer- 
cise considerable power on some 


1 The French prefect is the principal 
regional representative of the central 
government. He is responsible for the strict 
implementation and coordination of 
national policies in his region or department. 
The prefect possesses a wide array of powers 
and is clearly the dominant figure 
in regional and provisional politics. 
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issues, but that this power is far 
from all-encompassing. The book 
documents the unending political 
tension between the economic 
managers, who see the party’s 
function as expediting the move- 
ment of critical supplies and as 
providing political support to the 
managers’ lobbying for appropria- 
tions from the center, and the 
regional party officials, who 
resent having to act as to/kachi 
(expediters) and who prefer to 
restrict their involvement in man- 
agement to broad policy delibera- 
tions concerning technological 
innovation and overall coordina- 
tion and planning of appropria- 
tions. To support his characteriza- 
tion of the regional first secretary 
as “prefect,” Hough must prove 
that this party official can be 
influential in resolving the latter 
set of policy issues. Yet the 
author’s evidence often shows the 
regional secretaries at a disadvan- 
tage vis-a-vis the economic man- 
agers in precisely these matters. 

The author states (p. 78) that 
the economic administrators, as a 
result of greater technical exper- 
tise and more direct access to 
officials of central ministries and 
to national leaders, wield for- 
midable power in debates over 
economic and technological plan- 
ning. Hough admits (p. 105) that 
even during the “sovnarkhoz 
period” (the years 1957-64, when 
industry was administered by 
numerous regional economic 
councils—or sovnarkhozy—and 
when, Hough claims, local party 
organs were better able to influ- 
ence the decisions of economic 
managers), party officials ‘“fre- 
quently had status and power 
inferior to those in the industrial 
organs.” Directors of the most 
prestigious industrial enterprises 
were more frequently promoted to 
key positions in the sovnarkhozy 
than to posts in the party appara- 
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tus. Those managers who were 
coopted into the party apparatus, 
on the other hand, usually came 
from smaller, less prestigious in- 
dustrial plants. This gave the 
top industrial administrators of 
the regions a personal authority 
which the party secretaries often 
could not match (p. 69). 

Even in the area of promoting 
technological innovation, Hough 
admits, the party “prefect” has 
only limited room for initiative, 
since any policies requiring allo- 
cation of capital funds must have 
the approval of higher economic 
bodies (p. 106). In effect, the only 
major opportunity for the regional 
secretary to influence policy 
arises when two or more economic 
establishments in the given region 
are vying for the same funds. 
Hough’s sophisticated and detailed 
analysis of the interrelationship 
between economic managers and 
party officials at the regional level 
goes far toward correcting sim- 
plistic conceptions of the party- 
State relationship. At the same 


time, it also undermines his image 
of the regional first secretary as a 
powerful “prefect.” 

Turning to the author’s method- 
ology, | cannot contest his basic 
assumption that there is likely to 
be some correlation between the 
backgrounds of managers and 
party officials and their political 
behavior. But it is another matter 
altogether to attempt to infer atti- 
tudes and rather specific patterns 
of behavior from biographic data, 
however comprehensive. Two ex- 
amples should suffice to_ illus- 
trate the dangers inherent in such 
an approach. After surveying the 
many similarities in educational 
background and early careers of 
managers and party Officials, 
Hough concludes (pp. 45—46) 
that “the reader should be warned 
against the assumption that the 
party officials were chosen from 
among the dynamic, ideologically 
committed, politically active engi- 
neers and that the top industrial 
managers came from among the 
more conservative elements, the 


The Force of Ideas 


By Paul A. Smith, Jr. 


ABRAHAM BRUMBERG, Ed.: /n 
Quest of Justice: Protest and 
Dissent in the Soviet Union 
Today. New York: F. A. 
Praeger, 1970. 


MR. BRUMBERG HAS COMPILED 
a bible of modern Soviet dissent. 
lt draws upon material initially 
published in two special issues of 
Problems of Communism in 1968, 
when he was editor-in-chief of 


this journal; but he has pruned 
the items in the issues and added 
a good deal of new material. 

Like all good compilers, Mr. 
Brumberg is acutely aware—as 
he confesses in an editorial note 
—of the dangers involved in ad- 
mitting some witnesses and re- 
fusing others. Fortunately, his long 
familiarity with the field, his own 
high editorial standards, and the 
assistance of a skilled and de- 
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less dynamic, and less commit- 
ted.” Now, biographic data can 
shed virtually no light on such a 
question. Such a conclusion is 
warranted only on the basis of 
attitudinal and behavioral data. 
With equal glibness the author 
states (pp. 46—47) that the main 
differences between the capabili- 
ties of managers and of party 
officials is that the former incline 
to technical expertise while the 
latter feature skills of the “broker 
and troubleshooter.” Although 
the point may be valid, there is no 
evidence in the biographic data to 
Sustain it. 

How significant are these sub- 
stantive and methodological weak- 
nesses to the validity of Hough’s 
thesis? While they unquestionably 
mar the elegance of his argument, 
the sheer weight of detailed evi- 
dence covering a 30-year time 
span is sufficient in itself, if not to 
“prove” conclusively the validity 
of Hough’s model, at least to mark 
this work aS a major achievement 
in the study of Soviet politics. 


voted group of collaborators have 
served him, and the academic 
community, well. This is a book— 
or rather a number of books in one 
volume—which will render honest 
service to scholars in several dis- 
ciplines. 

Part | is commentary. In a brief 
introductory essay, Mr. Brumberg 
discusses the rise of dissent in the 
USSR; examines the origins and 
characteristics of the movement, 
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.| which he indicates has progressed 
from concern with purely literary 
questions to involvement in issues 
of an explicitly political character; 
defines its grievances, ranging 
from literary censorship and the 
lack of freedom of conscience to 
events such as the occupation of 
Prague; and speculates on its sig- 
nificance, offering the view that 
while it poses no real threat to 
Communist power, it nonetheless 
represents the most serious moral 
and ideological challenge that 
has confronted the Soviet regime 
to date. Other contributors from 
the Western academic community 
provide a dissertation on dissent 
and the Soviet intelligentsia (Sid- 
ney Monas), a critique of socialist 
legality (Stephen Weiner), a re- 
view of dissent in the Ukraine and 
among other national minorities 
(George Luckyj), and a look at 
selected forms of religious dis- 
sent, mostly among the Baptists 
and Russian Orthodox believers 
(Peter Reddaway). 

Part Il is documentary. Mr. 
Brumberg gives us 90 texts 
with annotations. He has omitted 
items concerning the Siniavsky- 
Daniel trial of 1966 since they 
have been well publicized else- 
where (though their significance 
is duly noted). The documents 
included relate to the various 
Moscow trials of 1967, the Ginz- 
burg-Galanskov trials of 1968, the 
nationalities problem, _ religion, 
writers and censors, Czechoslova- 
kia, Stalinism, and reprisals. 

Part Ill consists of literature 
from the underground: transla- 
tions of historical and_ political 
essays, literary criticism, short 
stories, and poetry. The selection 
is limited but appropriate to the 
content of the more directly politi- 
cal documentation. 

In an appendix entitled ‘Dis- 
sent and Opposition: A New 
Phase,” Mr. Brumberg points to 


the surfacing, as his work went to 
press, of additional documents— 
in particular an appeal to the 
Human Rights Commission of the 
United Nations; he also calls 
attention to the continued vitality 
of an underground journal devoted 
to civil liberties. Both factors, he 
feels, indicate that the protest 
movement may be taking on a 
more programmatic and organiza- 
tional form. 

The volume concludes with a 
selection of brief but reliable bio- 
graphic notes on the dissenters 
and an identification of the West- 
ern contributors. There is no 
index to the collection as a whole, 
but its structuring and the gener- 
ally clean job of editing make the 
need minimal. 

Like the Bible, this is a book 
primarily created by participants; 
its massive collection of docu- 
ments have been written and Cir- 
culated in the shadow of a secular 
empire by a determined minority 
of inspired and stiff-necked non- 
conformists. Roughly three-quar- 
ters of the documents represent 
the personal testimony of individ- 
uals to events and circumstances 
in their society which they 
consider incompatible with abso- 
lute moral standards. The other 
quarter consists of works of a lit- 
erary nature—some primitive and 
some of considerable power—ex- 
pressing or commenting on funda- 
mental propositions about the 
human condition in terms which 
are clearly at odds with the prac- 
tices of the existing authorities. 

Not all the dissidents are 
capable of expressing themselves 
in elegant prose. But neither were 
the early Christians, whose liter- 
ary shortcomings did not impair 
the moral force and _ ultimate 
political consequences of their 
writings. Thus, we would be ill-ad- 
vised if we were to assume that 
the impact of modern Soviet dis- 
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sent would be significantly af- 
fected by considerations of style. 
These are matters in which the 
message jis the message—the 
medium and style are secondary. 
A compelling parallel is suggested 
by the magnitude of the Roman 
and Soviet empires, the preten- 
sions of both to universality, and 
the demonstrated willingness of 
Soviet and Christian martyrs to 
Suffer and die in pursuit of ideals 
incompatible with such preten- 
sions. 

The missing element is the 
messiah. The testimony of reli- 
gious dissenters in the Brumberg 
compilation—supported by the 
commentary of Mr. Reddaway— 
indicates a more extensive adher- 
ence to the fundamentals of 
Christian revelation than many 
Western observers have been pre- 
pared to concede. But to say that 
religious faith is still alive in the 
Soviet Union is not the same as 
saying that the dissent mani- 
fested in support of it, or of 
secular principles contrary to the 
regime’s ideology, constitutes a 
force with a potential for disrup- 
tion comparable to that of Christi- 
anity in first-century Rome. 

The bulk of Soviet dissent, as 
reflected in the documents at 
hand, appears to be directed 
against abuses whose origin lies 
in the nature of Marxism-Lenin- 
ism. It is not a vigorous statement 
for any radical, new set of beliefs. 
Soviet dissenters are either pro- 
testing the failure of the modern 
guardians of the Marxist-Leninist 
heritage to live up to its ideals, or 
they are raising issues which cast 
doubt on its claim to universal 
validity and absolute infallibility. 
The dissenters tend, in the main, 
to appeal in their criticism to 
the ethical principles derived 
from the body of Judeo-Christian 
thought common to both Western 
and Soviet society. They do not 
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assert any radically new percep- 
tion of ultimate reality and of 
man’s relationship to it. Thus, the 
evidence we have from the pre- 
sent documents reveals’ the 
declining force of an old faith; it 
does not adumbrate the emer- 
gence of a new faith. Those who 
study the volume for insights into 
the future of Soviet society and 
of man’s hope for salvation will 
find the difference significant. If 
Soviet power is to be challenged 
successfully, it will be from the 
base of a new faith or at least 
from a significant reinterpretation 
of one of the old faiths. Minor 
revisions will not suffice. 

A critique in such terms of the 
emerging body of Soviet dissent 
and nonconformist thought is 
needed. Mr. Brumberg and his 
collaborators were probably wise 
in refraining from this undertak- 
ing at the time they went to press. 
The documents then in hand 
offered a large body of evidence, 
but there was obviously much 
more to come—and it has come. 
Today, only a year after the pre- 
sent volume went to press, there 
is at least double the amount of 
significant new material available 
in the West, and there is good 
reason to assume that still more 
will appear in the years ahead. 
Hence, an ongoing effort to chart 
its larger significance is certainly 
needed. 

The Russian people and their 
Muslim subjects have followed a 
variety of prophets and messiahs 
in stages of their history. But nei- 
ther group has gone for long with- 
out following some prophet. If 
Marx and Lenin are dead—and 
there is now good reason to 
believe that they are—then the 
question arises: Who will take 
their place? One wonders whether 
the philosophical pragmatism and 
political practicality of the Anglo- 
Saxon tradition might have a 


chance. Many of the dissenters 
assembled in Mr. Brumberg’s 
volume seem to speak in such 
terms. If they have a common pro- 
gram, it appears to be constitu- 
tionalism. Therefore, one would 
not want to discount this pos- 
sibility completely. But on past 
form, constitutionalism has never 
endured in Russian history. In 
1917-20, it was Marx and Lenin, 
not Miliukov and Kerensky, whose 
ideas and programs won the day. 

Under conditions of mutual 
deterrence, an accurate assess- 
ment of the operational values 
and mind-set of Soviet elites 
acquires a special urgency. We 
may not have liked Marxism-Len- 
inism as practiced by Stalin, but 
at least we knew where we stood. 
Khrushchev, despite his gambler 
instincts, displayed a certain 
hardheaded practicality which 
American statesmen found reas- 
suring. But what is Brezhnev’s 
value system? Is it shared by the 
military? What of the scientific 
establishment? In Stalin’s day, 
the preeminence of American 
strategic power afforded a margin 
for miscalculation. This situation, 
however, no longer obtains. We 
are once again living—perhaps 
for the first time since the 1930’s 
—in a world where comprehend- 
ing the interaction of ideas is 
vitally important to our survival. 

This is not to say that we 
should base our estimates of 
Soviet intentions solely on analy- 
sis of the country’s dissident 
poets or disaffected scientists. 
Yet neither should we_ ignore 
them. Stalin would not have read 
either Solzhenitsyn or Sakharov, 
simply because he did not read 
books at all. Like the typical 
dictator, he watched movies and 
talked to his immediate subor- 
dinates—and that was _ that. 
Khrushchev liked, or at least 
found useful, what Solzhenitsyn 
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wrote, and he apparently toler- 
ated what Sakharov said, al- 
though he was probably grateful 
not to have to see it in print. 
Brezhnev, we know, likes neither’ 
Solzhenitsyn nor Sakharov. But 
Brezhnev is not Stalin. He is not 
even Khrushchev. Brezhnev, there 
is good reason to believe, survives 
because he can maneuver—bal- 
ancing one interest group against 
another, appeasing first this hier- 
archy in the power structure and 
then that. And who are the 
hierarchs? What do they believe 
in? Do they believe in anything? 
Even the limited selection of 
documents available to Mr. Brum- 
berg indicates that some of them | 
do have beliefs and that those 
beliefs are by no means uniformly 
shared within hierarchies. Sak- 
harov is a nuclear physicist, father 
of the Soviet hydrogen bomb, and 
obviously politically engaged. Sol- 
zhenitsyn is a Nobel Prize-winning 
author and a man of genuine 
moral stature. Grigorenko is—or 
rather was—a general officer in 
the career military service and a 
former instructor at the Soviet 
Union’s leading military school. 
They have chosen to speak out. 
But how many of their colleagues 
who have not spoken share their 
views? The situation, as the French 
say, “gives one to think.” 

Mr. Brumberg has produced a 
useful and timely book. But it is 
not a definitive work, and it would 
be a pity if the competence dis- 
played by him and his collabora- 
tors created the impression that 
this complex and obscure subject 
has now received all the attention 
that, it deserves. It has not. There 
is more to be said, and there is 
more evidence to be weighed. Let 
us hope that those qualified to 
undertake the job will be encour- 
aged rather than deterred by 
the imposing scholarship already 
manifested in the field. 


| Soviet Americana 


By Richard M. Mills 


NIKOLAI N. SMELIAKOV: Delo- 
vaia Amerika: Zapiski inzhe- 
nera (Efficient America: An 
Engineer’s Notes), 2nd ed., 
enlarged. Moscow, Politiz- 
dat, 1969. 

GALINA G. BOICHENKO: Politi- 
cheskaia organizatsiia SShA: 
Obshchestvennye instituty i 
ikh vzaimodeistvie s gosu- 
darstvom (The _ Political 
Organization of the USA: 
Social Institutions and Their 
Interaction with the State), 
Minsk, V. |. Lenin Belorus- 


sian State University Press, 
1970. 
NIKOLAI] D. GAUZNER: Nauch- 


no-tekhnicheskii progress / 
rabochii klass SShA (Scien- 
tific and Technical Progress 
and the Working Class of the 
USA), Moscow, Nauka, 1968. 


SOVIET BOOKS ON US domestic 
affairs have tended to fall into 
two rough categories. One com- 
prises the generally impressionis- 
tic reports of Soviet citizens who 
have travelled in the USA; the 
other consists of monographs by 
academic writers on a multitude 
of narrow, specialized topics. Not 
surprisingly, there have been seri- 
Ous gaps in both bodies of litera- 
ture. However, in recent years 
some interesting attempts have 
been made to fill the lacunae, a 
trend illustrated by the books 
under review. 

Nikolai Smeliakov, Deputy Min- 
ister of Foreign Trade at the time 


when he wrote his book, visited 
the USA a number of times in his 
official capacity. His informed 
observations, which are indeed 
the “notes” of the book’s subtitle, 
provide the Soviet reader with 
a wealth of loosely connected de- 
tails which are part and parcel 
of the American way of doing 
things. Where else between two 
covers could the Soviet reader 
encounter such a variety of infor- 
mation on the operations of US 
farms, factories and warehouses, 
Superhighways and_ transporta- 
tion, construction, laboratories, 
the media, restaurants and cafe- 
terias, ladies’ fashions, depart- 
ment store “‘sales” and their wily 
capitalist psychology (where $9.98 
seems to mean $9.00 to the cus- 
tomer rather than $10.00), and 
much more? 

Running through all the prosaic 
detail, however, is the unifying 
theme of a pervasive “industrial 
culture,” a term by which Smelia- 
kov describes the preoccupation 
with efficiency so characteristic 
of many aspects of American 
endeavor. The end result of this 
culture is, of course, a generally 
high level of practicality and util- 
ity which the author obviously 
wishes the Soviet economy pos- 
sessed. In fact, there is a good 
deal that the American reader can 
learn about the state of the Soviet 
economy from Smeliakov’s stated 
or implied comparisons. Needless 
to say, the author has numer- 
ous reservations and complaints 
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regarding economic and social 
life in the United States. On 
the other hand, nobody has yet 
produced such a good rationale 
for abandoning the time-honored 
Soviet slogan: “Catch Up With 
and Surpass America!”, with its 
Simplistic emphasis on quantita- 
tive comparisons. The materials 
in this book show the Soviet 
reader what has been clear to 
others for a long time: competi- 
tion between the two giants must 
be measured not only (or perhaps 
even not mainly) in terms of the 
output of tons of steel or kilowatts 
of electricity but also in terms of 
the relative efficiency of economic 
operations of all kinds. 

Particularly noteworthy about 
the book is the unusually large 
press run—200,000 copies for 
this second edition. Certainly for 
the Soviet general reader this is 
the most accessible, attractive 
and informative book ever pub- 
lished in the USSR on the United 
States. It goes farther than any 
other Soviet book toward answer- 
ing the kinds of questions about 
the USA that are constantly 
rained upon American tourists by 
the curious but ill-informed Soviet 
citizenry. 


GALINA BOICHENKO’S VOLUME 
makes a start at filling another 
gap in Soviet perceptions of 
America, one that has _ existed 
despite the publication over the 
decades of more than 150 schol- 
arly or quasi-scholarly books of 
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markedly varying quality on US 
domestic politics. Such literature 
has treated separate aspects of 
American politics in great detail 
but, until now, nobody has 
attempted to combine its insights 
into a systematic analysis. To be 
sure, there has always been a 
kind of residual Marxist-Leninist 
theory of politics applicable to 
any capitalist nation, which de- 
scribes the inevitable struggle be- 
tween oppressors and oppressed. 
That system of thought is deficient, 
however, in that it was specifically 
constructed to analyze the condi- 
tions of the 19th and early 20th 
centuries, and because, by focus- 
ing on broad generalizations, it 
often leaves as many questions 
unanswered as it claims to 
answer. Although Boichenko has 
built upon that Marxist-Leninist 
foundation, she has added some 
new materials by way of updating 
and, more significantly, has tied 
everything together in a method 
of analysis only recently devel- 
oped in Soviet academic life—the 
“oolitical-organization -of-society” 
approach to the study of politics. 
This method purports to be a lat- 
ter-day Marxist-Leninist alterna- 
tive to the variety of Western 
political science methodologies 
for analyzing the operation of 
political systems under socialism 
and capitalism.’ 

Boichenko utilizes the new 
methodological framework to ana- 
lyze US politics in a two-step 
process. First, she constructs a 
model in which all political insti- 
tutions are subsumed under three 
categories. Those belonging to 
the ‘mechanism of the dictator- 
ship of the exploiting classes’ are 
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1See V. M. Chkhikvadze, Ed., 
Politicheskaia organizatsiia sovetskovo 
obshchestva (The Political Organization 
of Soviet Society), Moscow, Nauka, 1967, for 
application of the theory to the Soviet Union. 


the Chamber of Commerce, the 
National Association of Manufac- 
turers, the two major political par- 
ties, the churches, the ultra-Right, 
and the media. The counterforce 
to this is “the resistance mecha- 
nism of the exploited classes,” 
composed of the Communist 
Party of the USA, the unions 
and “the progressives” (protest 
groups). While these two mecha- 
nisms are declared to be irrecon- 
cilable, there is a third category 
of institutions that are “intermedi- 
ary components” belonging to 
neither of the first two groups but 
sometimes attracted toward one 
or the other. The third category 
includes medical, legal and edu- 
cational associations, third par- 
ties, and farmers’ and cooperative 
organizations. 

It is fairly obvious that this is 
substantially a repetition of the 
traditional Marxist-Leninist theory 
with the addition of some new ter- 
minology. Boichenko’s real contri- 
bution comes in the second phase 
provided for by the “political-or- 
ganization-of-society” framework, 
where she analyzes in some depth 
the complex and changing inter- 
action among the specific institu- 
tions, formal and informal, that 
make up the three major cate- 
gories. In her description of the 
activity of each institution it 
becomes quite plain that almost 
none fits neatly into one single 
category. Like other analysts 
before her, Boichenko has found 
that US politics are shot through 
with inconsistent behavior on the 
part of individuals, groups and 
institutions. Unfortunately for her, 
there is no theoretical tool in the 
“nolitical -organization-of-society” 
armory that can explain that very 
important phenomenon. 

Nevertheless, her attempt at 
systematization does raise new 
possibilities for Soviet analysts of 
US politics. Once one looks, as 
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does Boichenko, beyond ideologi- 
cal prescriptions and definitions 
and focuses on the actual interac- 
tion of the institutions and groups 
enumerated above, there is pre- 
cious little that is as neat and 
clear as her model would have it. 
Thus the new system itself gener- 
ates a need to explain the incon- 
gruities of US politics—a need 
which was not felt by the authors 
of earlier, less systematic Soviet 
writings on US politics. 

The problem is best illustrated 
in Boichenko’s discussion of the 
role of the state, which makes it 
clear that the capitalist state is 
not as total a master as the So- 
viet analyst has been trained 
to expect; rather, it sometimes 
succumbs to pressures emanating 
from the resistance mechanism. 
While Boichenko recognizes the 
fact of this periodic capitulation, 
she stops short of analyzing the 
process through which it takes 
place. She has explained what 
happens and, partially, why it 
happens—but an entire book 
remains to be written by some- 
body in the Soviet Union on how 
it happens. There is, after all, a 
fundamental question at stake 
here—control of the major instru- 
ment of political power. The fact 
that no one set of, institutions 
exclusively controls the state sig- 
nifies that Boichenko’s — basic 
model is in need of readjustment. 

Galina Boichenko is very 
conservative in her choice of 
sources. While she makes good 
use of some American “bourgeois” 
scholarly publications in order to 
describe the organization and role 
of the institutions she discusses, 
it is rare to find a recent So- 
viet book on US politics that is 
so replete with quotations from 
Marx, Engels and Lenin. She also 
draws heavily on US Communist 
Party publications—to such a 
degree, in fact, that her later 


chapters constitute both a history 
and a detailed analysis of the 
policy stands of that party in the 
1950’s and 1960's. 


LIKE THE FIRST TWO volumes 
discussed here, the Gauzner book 
also breaks new ground, expand- 
ing in considerable detail on 
some themes adumbrated by 
Adolf |. Kats in his massive 
1962 study Po/lozhenie proletar- 
jata SShA pri imperializme (The 
Condition of the Proletariat of the 
USA Under !mperialism).? Gauz- 
ner’s monograph merits attention 
on a number of grounds, for it is 
at once a study of the US work 
force, of the manpower policies of 
recent US administrations, of the 
increasingly complex relationship 
between education and employ- 
ment, and, particularly, of the 
effects—past and projected—of 
automation upon these factors. Of 
particular interest is the chapter 
devoted to unemployment, the 
most comprehensive and sophisti- 
cated treatment of that problem 
to appear in a Soviet source. The 
book contains a wealth of infor- 
mation gathered together for the 
first time in one publication by 
a Soviet author: selected data on 
wages, job training and retraining 
programs, and the system of 
secondary vocational education; 
plus discussion of the extent of 
the government’s role in the 
economy and of the dim pros- 
pects for the growth of trade 
union membership. Gauzner 
makes extensive use of the 
Economic Report of the Presi- 
dent, census reports, the Man- 
power Report of the President, a 


* Moscow, Academy of Sciences Publishing 
House. The most recent major study of 
the US economy as a whole is Solomon L. 
Vygodsky’s somewhat mistitled Sovremennyi 
kapitalizm: Opyt teoreticheskovo analiza 
(Contemporary Capitalism: An Essay in 
Theoretical Analysis), Moscow, Mysl, 1969. 


wide range of American mono- 
graphs, Congressional hearings, 
and various editions of the 
Dictionary of Occupational Titles 
—the latter to trace the disap- 
pearance of obsolete occupations 
and record the appearance of new 
ones. 

Not so new are the major 
conclusions of the book: that 
automation will produce very high 
unemployment, with scant chance 
that the US capitalist economy 
will be able to provide new jobs 
for the rapidly expanding work 
force; that there is a secular tend- 
ency for a disproportion to arise 
and grow between the increase in 
real wages (an increase which 
Gauzner saw materializing at the 
time he wrote the volume _ in 
1968) and the even more rapid 
increase in labor productivity; and 
that outdated capitalist produc- 
tion relations are at the bottom of 
all the woes of the proletariat in 
the United States. 

Yet in his final chapter— a good 
summary of the entire book—he 
maintains that, although the 
socialist economic system has 
eliminated unemployment, the 
progress of the scientific and 
technical revolution renders the 
problem of employment no less 
topical and troublesome in a 
socialist economy. He warns that 
such economies must also take 
steps to develop job retraining 
programs when new technology is 
introduced, work out the problem 
of redistributing the labor force, 
and improve the operations of 
government employment agen- 
cies. 

In discussing the US proletariat, 
Gauzner makes an_ interesting 
attempt to cope with the thorny 
problem of defining and quantify- 
ing that group, an area _ noto- 
riously avoided by most Soviet 
Americanists. According to his 
calculations, there were 47.8 mil- 
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lion proletarians in the nation in 
1960, or 68 percent of the gain- 
fully employed population. This 
conclusion flows from Gauzner’s 
complicated definition of the 
term “proletarian,” * according to 
which he includes in the US pro- 
letariat 78.5 percent of those 
whose labor and services are 
for hire (the crucial element in 
his definition), irrespective of 
whether they work in industry, 
agriculture, commerce, finance, 
government, or the service sector 
of the economy. 

It is genuinely unfortunate that 
this book, like the Boichenko 
volume, will not have a wide read- 
ership due to the small printing 
(the press runs of the two studies 
were 3,400 and 2,000 copies, 
respectively). Those who do get 
the opportunity to read it will be 
treated to some rare information 
assembled with patience and 
competence. Even though the 
book’s conclusions are generally 
pessimistic about the future of 
American society, the new data 
collected by Gauzner do not point 
exclusively in that direction—a 
fact which the author himself 
periodically notes. 

Gauzner, like Boichenko, also 
points the way to the really 
difficult work that remains to be 
taken in hand by Soviet analysts. 


3 Gauzner’s definition of the proletariat 
is as follows: ‘In the inevitably highly 
approximate calculations produced below on 
the basis of the census data, the 
hired personnel of industry—with the 
exception of administrators, supervisory 
administrative personnel, and some 
specialists accomplishing primarily 
exploitative functions (work organization 
specialists, human relations personnel, 
employees in personnel departments, lawyers, 
etc.)—are assigned to the industrial 
proletariat. Assigned to the proletariat of the 
non-production branches [of the economy— 
R.M.] are the hired workers, the office 
and commercial white-collar workers and 
the service workers, with the exception of 
the household servants, who work in 
them.” (p. 72) 


Book Reviews 


For example, there is a clear need 
for a book investigating the impli- 
cations of the following conten- 
tion by the author: 


In some cases, monopoly capital is 
forced to make substantial concessions 
because of the impact of the workers’ 
movement. That circumstance limits 
the intensification of capitalist exploi- 
tation but does not change the essence 
of the very process. (p. 196) 


One comes away from all three 
books struck by how much 
remains to be done by the Ameri- 
canists of the Soviet Union. 
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Galina Boichenko has carried 
Soviet studies of US politics to 
the level of examining what would 
be called “parties and pressure 
groups” in US political science 
terminology. Further steps are 
necessary to achieve the level of 
genuine systems analysis—show- 
ing the interaction of a broader 
range of political phenomena. 
Similarly, Gauzner’s work is but a 
prolegomenon to studies of the 
role of the service sector of the 
economy and of social mobility, 
the latter being the larger context 
of the problems which concern 
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him. Finally, Smeliakov has dem- 
onstrated the efficiency of the US 
economy but has. not explained 
the causes of that efficiency, a 
task Soviet writers on manage- 
ment will doubtless have to 
undertake. 

The study of the USA in the 
Soviet Union is at a stage now 
where the old and the new are 
vying for ascendancy. The older 
conventional theories are proving 
inadequate as new methodologies 
—analyzing concrete phenomena 
in depth and with relative objec- 
tivity—are applied. 


Professional Politician Soviet Style” 

will appear in Leaders of the Communist 
World, edited by Rodger Swearingen 
(New York, Free Press, forthcoming). 


RICHARD M. MILLS—Associate 
Professor of Political Science at 
Fordham University; a specialist on 
Soviet studies on the US, he authored 
“Issues and Leadership in Soviet 
Politics” in The New Russia, edited by 
Denis Dirscherl (Dayton, Ohio, Pflaum 
Press, 1968). 
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CPSU CONGRESS 


EDITORS’ NOTE: After a year’s delay, 
the 24th Congress of the Communist Party 
of the Soviet Union finally met in Moscow 
from March 30 to April 9. It was a meet- 
ing convened to demonstrate the success 
of the current leadership’s endeavors “to 
close the ranks and present an appearance 
of unity,” as Leonard Schapiro points out 
in his essay on the Congress proceedings. 
Yet, despite all the efforts that were exerted 
to create an aura of harmony and unanim- 
ity, many contentious issues remained un- 
resolved and smoldering beneath the sur- 
face. Thus, the struggle for supremacy in 
the party, pitting General Secretary Leo- 
nid Brezhnev against his fellow oligarchs 
in the Politburo, has by no means been 
decided by Brezhnev’s attainment of his 
current status as undisputed primus: Mr. 
Rush’s analysis cites evidence that the battle 
for the succession continues undiminished, 
with far-reaching implications for the dis- 
tribution of political power in the party. 


Another issue fraught with potential for 
conflict was pointed up by the Congress 
decision to revoke current party member- 
ship cards and require members to apply 
for new ones. Mr. Hammer points out in 
the third of our series of articles on the 
Congress that this move lays the ground- 
work for an administrative purge of the 
party membership and may also be indica- 
tive of a growing concern on the part of 
the leadership over the impact of the party’s 
dynamic numerical growth. Finally, Mr. 
Devlin examines the uneasy relationships 
between the CPSU and other CPs as re- 
flected at the Congress and in the reactions 
of the latter parties to its proceedings. 

In forthcoming issues of our journal, we 
shall devote studies to other problems which 
surfaced at the Congress session, including 
the thorny future of Soviet agriculture, the 
question of Soviet investment policy, and 
developments in the party apparatus at 
the republic level. 


By Leonard Schapiro 


Keynote--Compromise 


he 24th Congress of the Communist Party of 

the Soviet Union, which met from March 30 to 

April 9, 1971, produced no surprises. Its pro- 
ceedings were as bland, uneventful, colorless and 
smooth as a play being performed on the stage for 
the third year running. In particular, there were no 
outward indications of the serious policy disputes 
which are believed to have been going on within the 
top Soviet leadership since the Central Committee 
Plenum of December 1969, whose proceedings were 
only fragmentarily reported at the time and still 
remain shrouded in a great deal of mystery.’ 

The subject matter of these disputes necessarily 
continues to be conjectural, but two broad areas of 
conflict can safely be identified. One centers on ques- 
tions of general industrial management policy—in 
particular, the best ways to increase production. 
Should greater emphasis be placed on discipline, 
dirigisme, and stern control from the center; or, on 
the contrary, should greater stress be laid on mate- 
rial incentives, on economic and market price indi- 
cators (rather than superplanning), and on decen- 
tralization of control over individual enterprises? The 
second major area of dispute concerns broad eco- 

1 General Secretary Leonid Brezhnev’s speech at the December 5s 
1969, session of the Plenum was never published, and the official 
communique issued following the Plenum omitted the usual 
statement that the Central Committee’s approval of Politburo 
policies had been “unanimous.” See Sidney L. Ploss, ‘‘Politics in the 


Kremlin,” Problems of Communism (Washington, D.C.), May-June, 
1970, pp. 10-11. 
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nomic priorities. Should heavy industry take absolute 
priority over consumer goods; or should some con- 
cessions be made to the long-suffering Soviet con- 
Sumer even at the expense of heavy industry? 

By and large, the views that favor discipline, 
centralized controls, and absolute priority for heavy 
industry can be regarded as those of the party 
apparatus, while the views that look toward greater 
reliance on material incentives, increased applica- 
tion of market principles, decentralization of indus- 
trial controls, and higher priority for consumer goods 
can be identified with the government apparatus, 
including the planners and managers. Thus, the 
policy conflicts are inextricably tied in with the whole 
question of the balance between the party and gov- 
ernment-administrative apparatuses, and this in turn 
reduces itself, in actual Soviet conditions, to a strug- 
gle within the collective leadership between the man 
who symbolizes the party, General Secretary Leonid 
Brezhnev, and the man who stands for the techno- 
cratic machine, Premier Aleksei Kosygin. It is not 
necessarily—indeed, not even primarily—a personal 
struggle, but in Soviet conditions it tends to become 
personalized. Viewed in this light, the 24th Congress 
outwardly appeared in many ways, as will be seen 
later, to mark the personal ascendancy of Brezhnev, 
but the proceedings shed little light on the implica- 
tions of this for future policy. 


Differences Submerged 


Certainly, no signs of any policy disagreement 
cropped up during the Congress proceedings. The 
voting, of course, was unanimous—there would have 
been something seriously wrong with the machinery 
of party management had it been otherwise. But not 
even a hint of any differences of outlook could be 
gleaned from the speeches of the principal actors. 
Kosygin, dealing with economic policy some days 
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after it had already been fully expounded by 
Brezhnev in the Central Committee’s report,’ gave 
no sign of any concern whatever over the fact that 
the policy of economic decentralization with which 
he was closely associated was as dead as the dodo.’* 
He endorsed Brezhnev’s emphasis on discipline, 
dirigisme, and technical efficiency as the keys to 
increased production. Yet, the debates which had 
undoubtedly taken place within the leadership on 
this issue (among others) in advance of the Congress 
must have been sufficiently furious to necessitate the 
postponement of the Congress session until March 
1971—even though Brezhnev himself had an- 
nounced last July that it would be held in 1970,‘ and 
even though the postponement meant sacrificing 
the opportunity, so dear to Communist hearts, to 
associate the occasion with the centenary of Lenin’s 
birth. 

Again, if there had been any behind-the-scenes 
controversy over the issue of “guns versus butter” 
in the months preceding the Congress, no visible 
signs of it appeared at the session. Both Brezhnev 
and Kosygin placed equal stress on concern for the 
consumer, and the Congress formally endorsed the 
draft directives on the new Five-Year Plan (published 
on February 14, 1971), which envisage what would 
appear to be substantial concessions to consumers.* 
How far these promises by both party and govern- 
ment leaders will be fulfilled, however, only time will 
tell. For the moment, it is necessary to bear in mind, 
first, that the great bulk of capital available for in- 
vestment is to go into heavy industry, and second, 
that the promised rise in the standard of living, 
according to Kosygin, is dependent on a rise in labor 
productivity as compared with the last (eighth) Five- 
Year Plan. “In the ninth Five-Year Plan period,” he 
told the Congress, “we have to derive 80-85 percent 
of the whole increase in material income from in- 
creased productivity of labor.” This would seem to be 
an ambitious hope, since increased productivity is 
in turn to be dependent upon improved discipline, 
better management and direction, and technological 
advance. 

This cursory glance at the economic background 
is necessary in order to understand what appears to 
have been the main political result of the Congress: 
namely, general acquiescence to increased party 
ascendancy within the collective leadership. There 
were, of course, other equally important factors in- 


2 Pravda (Moscow), March 31, 1971, pp. 2-10. 
3 Ibid., April 7, 1971, pp. 2-7. 

4 Ibid., July 3, 1970, p. 3. 

5 Ibid., April 11, 1971, p. 1. 


volved. Outside events may well have made all the 
leaders more anxious for compromise, peace and 
harmony at home. Events in Czechoslovakia, in par- 
ticular, showed how quickly economic reform could 
lead to demands for political reform and hence to 
a diminution of the party’s stranglehold over na- 
tional life—and no doubt every type of Soviet leader, 
whether a party boss or a government bureaucrat, 
has now persuaded himself that to diminish the 
party’s monopoly of power is to invite counterrevolu- 
tion. More recently, the events in Poland showed 
that the working class was prepared even to use 
force (and risk savage repression) if its standards 
of living remained too far below its expectations. It 
is against this background, then, that the changes 
formalized by the Congress in the leadership and 
role of the party must be seen. 


Party Statistics 


Before looking at the new party leadership, how- 
ever, it may be useful to summarize the general 
information on the party made available at the 
Congress.° The total strength of the party is now 
given as 14,455,321, of whom 13,810,089 are full 
members, and 645,232, probationary members. 
(According to Brezhnev, the total figure represents 
nine percent of the adult population.) The annual 
rate of growth of the party since 1966 has been 
between 2.6 and 3.9 percent, according to the latest 
published statistics. The same statistics show that 
the rate of growth in the period 1961-65 was sub- 
stantially higher, ranging between 5 and 6.1 per- 
cent 

It would appear that there has been a con- 
tinuation of the stress, apparent since the Khrusch- 
chev era, on recruiting new members from the work- 
ing class. Officially, the composition of the party 
membership by social status is now given as: 
workers, 40.1 percent; peasants, 15.1 percent; and 
employees (non-manual salaried workers), 44.8 per- 
cent. (Of the three million admitted to the party since 
the last Congress, over half are placed in the 
workers’ category, and the proportion is said to have 
been higher in the main industrial areas.) The per- 
centage of party members described as workers had 
already risen during the period from 1956 to 1967 
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® /bid., March 31, 1971, p. 9. 

7 Percentages of annual growth based on membership figures in 
Partiinoe stroitelstvo—uchebnoe posobie (Party Building—A 
Textbook), Moscow, Politizdat, 1970; and Kommunist (Moscow), 

No. 5, 1971. 
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| from 32 to 38.1.* (Naturally, however, all these fig- 
ures have to be treated with caution, since those 
described as “workers” in past party statistics have 
often turned out to be foremen or other persons in 
white-collar positions of authority.) According to the 
data announced at the Congress, there has also been 
an increase in the number of women party members, 
who now number “over three millions,” or between 
22 and 24 percent of total membership’ as compared 
with 20.9 percent in 1967, the last published 
Statistic.”° 
On the all-important matter of the age and senior- 
ity of party members, the information given out at 
the Congress was confined to the 4,963 Congress 
delegates."* Of these, 4,740 were voting delegates, 
each representing 2,900 party members, and the 
remaining 223 were non-voting delegates, repre- 
senting the 645,232 probationary (or candidate) 
members. These delegates may be described as the 
aristocracy of the party rather than a true cross- 
section of the party rank and file. Indeed, the 
presence of only 1,195 “worker” and 879 “peasant” 
delegates left some 58 percent of the delegates 
representing the party, state, army and police 
apparatuses and the intellectuals (it should be noted 
in passing that only very orthodox conformists from 
the intellectual community were allowed to attend 
this Congress, marking a shift away from Khrush- 
chev’s more tolerant attitude). Of the preponderant 
group of “white collar” delegates, a very large num- 
ber—1,698 in all—were secretaries from all levels 
of the party apparatus. The age and seniority figures 
released concerning the delegates provide an inter- 
esting comparison with the most recent correspond- 
ing data (1967) for the party as a whole.” The fig- 
ures show that nearly three-fourths of the delegates 
to the Congress joined the party after 1946, which 
closely approximates the corresponding situation in 
the party as a whole as of 1967. On the other hand, 
88.2 percent of the delegates were over 40 (and 26.6 
percent over 50)—a substantial deviation from 
the age composition of the party as a whole in 1967, 
when over half of all party members were under 40. 
This tends to support evidence available from other 
sources indicating that the party apparatus down to 
and including the regional (ob/ast) level, is now in 
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8T. H. Rigby, Communist Party Membership in the USSR, 
1917-67, Princeton, N.J., Princeton University Press, 1968, p. 325. 

9 Pravda, April 3, 1971. 

10 Partiinaia zhizn (Moscow), No. 7, 1967, p. 8, and No. 19, 
1967, p. 15. 

11 Pravda, April 3, 1971, p. 4. 

12 Rigby, op. cit., p. 354. 


the hands of the over-fifties, and below that, of the 
over-forties. Certainly there was no sign at the 24th 
Congress that there is any intention to change this 
age pattern in the near future. 

Some other items of interest were disclosed at the 
Congress. For example, it is useful to know—since 
the subject has been shrouded in so much mystery— 
that two-thirds of the party’s budget expenditures 
are now met out of members’ dues.’ Of still 
greater interest is the information that in the five 
years between the 23rd and 24th Congresses, 200,- 
O00 party secretaries, heads of departments (of 
party committees), and editors of party newspapers 
at all levels were sent to refresher courses in party 
schools. This means that an average of about 
40,000 members of the apparatus were absent from 
their jobs in each of these years. Obviously, no pre- 
cise figure for the total size of the party apparatus 
can be inferred from these statistics, but they do 
Suggest that an estimate of around 250,000 for the 
apparatus as a whole may be nearer the mark than 
the estimates of 180,000, and even 100,000, which 
some writers have advanced. One in six absent on 
a refresher course during each year makes sense; 
one in three, or even one in four, would seem to 
make no sense at all. 


Strengthening of Party Control 


So far the-picture is one of stability, conservatism, 
and an absence of substantial change. But there 
were some disclosures at the Congress which seemed 
to indicate new trends. A minor item was Brezhnev’s 
disclosure that the Secretariat, like the Politburo, 
only meets weekly; under Khrushchev it certainly 
met much more frequently.’® A more significant item 
was the announcement that there is to be a recall 
and exchange of party cards.’* Since the issuance of 
a new card involves an inquiry into the record of 
the holder, an exchange of cards usually presages 
a relatively mild purge of the party membership. 
This apparently projected purge, or quasi-purge, 
would be fully in line with the demand for greater 
party discipline and effort which was a key theme of 
the speeches delivered at the Congress. (Brezhnev 
revealed incidentally that the last exchange of party 
cards took place in 1954.) 


13 Pravda, April 1, 1971. 

14 /bid. 

1 /bid., March 31, 1971, p. 9. 
16 /bid., p. 10. 


The greatest interest of all attaches to the changes 
in the party rules adopted at the Congress.’’ All- 
Union Party Congresses are now to meet every five 
years instead of every four; Union-Republican Con- 
gresses, “at least” once in five years; and lower- 
level party conferences, at intervals of two to three 
years. This change is probably consistent with actual 
practice and with the growth of the party; and it also 
correlates the holding of all-Union Congresses with 
the Five-Year Plan periods. At the same time, there 
is nothing in the new rules to indicate that party 
democracy will be strengthened either by requiring 
the holding of all-Union party conferences between 
all-Union Congresses, or even by providing for more 
frequent Central Committee plenary meetings. 

A more important change in the rules illustrates 
the enhanced role which the party organizations evi- 
dently are now intended to play in directing the 
whole life of the country. The “control” authority of 
the primary party organizations has been consid- 
erably extended. Hitherto such “control”—which 
in Russian (as in French) means “supervision” and 
in practice signifies responsibility for policy as well 
as its implementation, with all the powers of inter- 
ference that this responsibility entails—has been 
confined to economic organizations. Now the power 
of control is to be extended to the primary party 
organizations of “drafting organizations, design 
bureaus, institutes engaged in scientific research, 
educational establishments, and establishments en- 
gaged in cultural and enlightenment work and in 
medical care.” ** 

This is a formidable list and no doubt reflects a 
growing concern on the part of the party leadership 
over the emergence of dissent, particularly among 
the all-important scientists. The inclusion of estab- 
lishments concerned with health could well be a 
consequence of the fact that both the Academy of 
Sciences and—in one instance at any rate—the 
medical profession have displayed opposition to the 
increasingly frequent official practice of using certi- 
fication of lunacy as a method of repressing dis- 
senters. No one at the Congress—not even the nor- 
mally voluble and intemperate Mikhail Sholokhov— 
had anything to say directly on the subject of dissent, 
except to imply that certain intellectuals are worthy 
only of contempt. However, this change in the party 
rules seemed to provide a more concrete indication 
of the future direction of policy on this subject. 
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“Control” by the primary party organizations has 
been strengthened, though in somewhat vague 
terms, in state bodies as well. Hitherto, the primary 
party organizations in government departments, 
State committees and the like had no right of ‘‘con- 
trol,” but merely the right to complain to higher 
party authorities if they disagreed with the policy 
being pursued. Under the new rules, however, they 
are to exercise “control” to the extent of ensuring 
“that directives of the party and government and 
observance of the law are carried out” *’—_which, in 
Soviet practice, is likely to provide quite a large 
opening for party interference in state administrative 
operations. Brezhnev did make it clear that the “con- 
trol” to be exercised by the primary party organiza- 
tion of a state ministry will not extend to individual 
enterprises subordinate to the ministry. (Enterprises 
will, of course, remain Subject, as hitherto, to ‘“con- 
trol” by their own primary party Organizations.) 


‘The New Politburo 


As was to be expected, this increase in the power 
of the party apparatus in relation to a sphere of 
activity in which the government apparatus had 
enjoyed relative independence since the fall of 
Khrushchev in late 1964 is reflected in the new 
Politburo named by the 24th Congress. Headed by 
Brezhnev as General Secretary, the full members 
have been increased in number to fifteen. There 
were no demotions or expulsions. A curious practice 
which had first been employed at the time of the 
23rd Congress in 1966 was again followed in an- 
nouncing the new roster of Politburo members. When 
the list of those elected was first broadcast over the 
radio,” it was not in alphabetical order but in what 
must have been some kind of order of ranking, or 
of importance of function. However, when the pro- 
ceedings of the Congress were reported in the press 
the following day (April 10),?! the names were listed 
alphabetically. (It was, perhaps, just a happy chance 
that Brezhnev placed first in both versions, but one 
might speculate that KGB Chairman Yu. V. Andro- 
pov’s chances of being elevated from the status of 
candidate member to full member of the Politburo 
may possibly have been adversely affected by the 
fact that alphabetically he would have ranked ahead 
of Brezhnev if promoted!) 
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The names of the full Politburo members, in the 
order of the initial broadcast, were as follows: L. I. 
Brezhnev, N. V. Podgorny, A. N. Kosygin, M. A. 
Suslov, A. P. Kirilenko, A. Ya. Pelshe, K. T. Mazurov, 
D. S. Poliansky, P. Ye. Shelest, G. I. Voronov, A. N. 
Shelepin, V. V. Grishin, D. A. Kunaev, V. V. Shcher- 
bitsky, F. D. Kulakov. (The last four are the new 
members who have been added to the previous 
incumbents, all of whom remain.) The most impor- 
tant changes in ranking from the last Congress were 
Kosygin’s demotion from second to third place, below 
Podgorny, and the relegation of Shelepin—whose 
rivalry with Brezhnev has been the subject of many 
rumors (no doubt often inspired)—to last place 
before the new members. Of the new members, 
Kulakov, the party secretary responsible for agri- 
culture, was elected to full membership without 
having previously served as a candidate, while the 
remaining three had all been candidate members. 
No new candidate members were elected. 

The new makeup of the Politburo illustrates the 
enhanced position of Brezhnev in several ways. 
Three of the four new members—Kulakov, Kunaev 
and Shcherbitsky—are known to be his close sup- 
porters, although the position of Grishin is less cer- 
tain. This reinforcement of Brezhnev’s position, 
moreover, has not been balanced by the elevation of 
anyone who can be regarded as more likely to sup- 
port the views and interests of the government side 
of the hierarchy. There is, for example, no military 
member of the Politburo. Moreover, D. F. Ustinov, 
whose position as the party’s “controller” of the 
armaments industry alone would logically entitle him 
to full membership, remains only a candidate mem- 
mer, while three of his former fellow candidate mem- 
bers have been promoted over his head. (Ustinov 
is also believed to head the Administrative Organs 
Department of the Central Committee Secretariat, 
which controls the KGB, the army, the judiciary and 
the procuracy.) At the same time, the elevation of 
Kulakov to full membership strengthens the repre- 
sentation of the Secretariat on the Politburo. 

In spite of all this, it still appears quite premature 
to talk of the end of collective leadership or— 
notwithstanding Brezhnev’s inordinate vanity—of a 
new “cult of personality.” There can be no doubt 
that Brezhnev has increased his support within the 
Politburo, but he is still not the undisputed master 
of that body. Nor is he the single master of the KGB, 
which remains subordinate to the whole party lead- 
ership. He has increased his influence over the gov- 
ernment hierarchy and therefore over the army, 
since it is administratively subordinate to the Min- 
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istry of Defense; and he may well be Chairman of 
the Supreme Defense Council, although clear infor- 
mation on this is lacking. Nevertheless, both the 
state machine and the army remain powerful organi- 
zations which still retain a good measure of inde- 
pendence and influence. Indeed, insofar as the new 
Politburo is concerned, all indications are that the 
action of the Congress embodied a compromise— 
even if it was a compromise in which Brezhnev has 
come out best. 


‘The New Central Committee 


The new Central Committee also reveals some 
Slight evidence of compromise. The Central Com- 
mittee has, of course, lost a good deal of status in 
past years and apparently no longer plays an im- 
portant part in decision-making. Nevertheless, its 
membership represents the party aristocracy, and 
its composition at least provides an index of the 
way in which influence is distributed among different 
segments of the Soviet elite. 

The Central Committee elected by the Congress 
consists of 241 full members and 155 candidate 
members, aS compared with 195 and 165, respec- 
tively, elected in 1966. (Eighty-one members were 
also elected to the CPSU Central Auditing Com- 
mission.) The stability which characterizes the new 
Politburo is also evident in the Central Committee, 
certainly among the full members, 63.9 percent of 
whom were reelected from among the members of 
the old Committee. In addition, 15.7 and 1.7 percent 
of the new full members were elected from among 
the old candidate members and members of the 
Auditing Commission, respectively. In both these 
latter categories, which constitute the next two lower 
tiers of the party “aristocracy,” the turnover was, 
as usual, somewhat higher. Thus, of the new candi- 
date members, 45.8 percent were reelected from 
among the old, while 11 percent were promoted from 
the old Auditing Commission; and in the new Audit- 
ing Commission, 39.5 percent of the members are 
reelected holdovers, while 3.7 percent are former 
full Central Committee members who have now been 
demoted to the Auditing Commission.” Interestingly 
enough, these latter appear to be mostly persons 
whose careers have associated them with Shelepin— 
a fact which provides further evidence that he has 
fallen from grace. At the same time, it illustrates that 
the consequences of such a fall from grace were 
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relatively mild at this Congress by comparison with 
the past. 

There are several other features about the new 
Central Committee which are worth noting. One is 
that the total number of military members of the 
three tiers of the Central Committee remains the 
same as in 1966—ji.e., 36. In percentage, however, 
their representation has been somewhat reduced 
(from 8.2 to 7.5 percent) as a consequence of the 
increased size of the new Committee. On the other 
hand, the KGB has very slightly—one might almost 
say, symbolically—increased its representation on 
the Committee. This increase is not among the full 
members, where the Chairman alone appears; but 
three deputy chairmen of the KGB have now reached 
the lower levels—two as candidate members, and 
one as a member of the Auditing Commission. There 
has also been a notable increase in the number of 
heads of Central Committee Departments—the most 
senior “civil servants” of the CPSU apparatus— 
elected to the Central Committee: five of them are 
now full members, and seven are candidate mem- 
bers, as compared with two and three, respectively, 
on the preceding Central Committee. 

One further development in the new Central Com- 
mittee merits special attention: namely, the emer- 
gence among the full members of 12 regional party 
first secretaries of a new and markedly different type. 
It need hardly be emphasized that the regional 
(oblast) first secretaries are among the most power- 
ful men in the land. The Politburo may decide and 
order, but it is the first secretaries of the regions 
who can made or break policies. The fall of 
Khrushchev in October 1964 was, at least in part, 
due to the fact that he had tried to curb the authority 
of the regional first secretaries by introducing his 
short-lived reform dividing the oblast party com- 
mittees into two separate committees for industry 
and agriculture, which had the effect (or would have 
had the effect, had it been fully implemented) of 
substantially reducing the first secretaries’ powers. 
The dozen regional first secretaries who have now 
become full members of the Central Committee were 
all appointed to their regional posts, which tradi- 
tionally carry full Central Committee membership, 
within a few months preceding the Congress, replac- 
ing men in their early sixties who have apparently 
been retired. They are all young—in their forties, 
as against the average of fifty—and what is most 
important, they have all had long and extensive 
technical experience rather than just some technical 
training, while on the other hand their experience 
in the party apparatus has been slight or even, in 


some cases, non-existent. This development could 
be the beginning of an important change in party- 
State relations. If, as is apparently intended, the 
party is now to be licensed to interfere more and 
more in technical matters, it may conceivably sugar 
the pill if the interference is practiced by men who 
know the job as well, or almost as well, as the 
managers and experts whom the party apparatus 
proposes to “control.” The fact that these regional 
appointments were made just prior to the 24th 
Congress suggests the possibility that they may 
have been part of a compromise arrangement be- 
tween Brezhnev and Kosygin. 


External Relations 


So far as international relations are concerned, it 
is scarcely worth dwelling on the views expressed 
at the Congress with respect to Soviet policy vis-a-vis 
the “imperialist” powers, NATO, or national libera- 
tion struggles. Very familiar propositions were re- 
iterated which add nothing to our assessment of 
Soviet foreign policy: full support for Vietnam, Laos 
and Cambodia in their struggle against “US aggres- 
sion”; full support for the Arab peoples against 
aggression by Israel “encouraged by American im- 
perialism” and for a peace settlement assuring 
Israel’s withdrawal from occupied territories, for the 
right of any Middle Eastern nation to independent 
existence and for satisfaction of the lawful rights of 
the Arab people of Palestine; convocation of a 
conference to discuss security and cooperation in 
Europe; a new European security system based on 
“recognition of the territorial and political realities 
which emerged as the result of the Second World 
War”; and peaceful coexistence with the capitalist 
countries. 

The picture that emerged at the Congress of 
relations between the CPSU and other Communist 
parties was rather more interesting. For one thing, 
the proceedings revealed the extent to which the 
CPSU had succeeded in improving its relations with 
many foreign parties as compared with the state of 
those relations at the time of the Budapest meet- 
ing of Communist parties in February-March 1968 
to prepare for a world Communist conference. Then, 
the issue of China had predominated. There was 
widespread apprehension that the Soviet Union 
would try to mobilize the other Communist parties 
against China, and Brezhnev’s attacks on Peking in 
violation of his assurance that he would refrain from 
such action led to serious dissension. A number 
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of major Asian parties did not attend the Budapest 
meeting at all. By contrast, most of them—except, 
of course, China—sent delegates to the 24th 
Congress. The representative of North Vietnam, Le 
Duan, who in the past had usually been so careful 
to preserve an even balance between Moscow and 
Peking, was fulsome in his praise of Soviet support 
while making only a passing reference to mainland 
China.” 

The issue of Czechoslovakia appeared about dead. 
The “Brezhnev doctrine” affirming the right of one 
socialist country to intervene by force in another 
where socialism is threatened was in effect approved 
as the Czechoslovak delegate, First Secretary Gustav 
Husak, fully embraced the Soviet line on the events 
of August 1968.** The fraternal delegates of some 
parties noted for their insistence on the right of 
independence, such as the Italian CP, spoke in 
relatively muted terms. The most outspoken on the 
subject was the General Secretary of the Romanian 
Communist Party, Nicolae Ceausescu, but his speech 
was still a long way from the walkout he had staged 
at Budapest in 1968. The fraternal delegate from 
East Germany, Walter Ulbricht, revealed none of 
the apprehensions he is known to entertain on the 
question of the as yet unratified Soviet treaty of 
friendship with West Germany. 

This relative harmony in the international Com- 
munist movement does not mean that the issues 
dividing Moscow and many of the other Communist 
parties are dead. The conflict between Moscow and 
Peking, if somewhat less intense than a few years 
ago, is no nearer to resolution. Apprehension over 
possible Soviet interference is still strong in some 
of the European Communist parties, the Yugoslav 
party in particular, as well as in those of Italy and 
Romania. There are important economic differences 
which have been the subject of heated debates in 
Comecon and elsewhere in the recent past. Never- 
theless, it would seem that the months preceding 
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the Congress—the months gained by its postpone- 
ment, in fact—were put to gocd use for the purpose 
of securing at least an appearance of unity. The 
events of December 1970 in Poland may well have 
spurred the desire of the party leaders to reestab- 
lish unity. So far as two of the foreign parties are 
concerned, there is evidence that their criticism 
of Soviet policy at the Moscow Congress was de- 
liberately muted in the interests of unity. These are 
the Communist parties of France and Italy, both of 
which face electoral problems at home and, after 
years of discreditable sycophancy vis-a-vis Moscow, 
now feel constrained to display a critical attitude 
toward the CPSU on such issues as the subjugation 
of Czechoslovakia or the hounding of Soviet intel- 
lectuals like Solzhenitsyn. It is therefore of particular 
interest that, shortly after the 24th Congress, both 
the PCF delegate to the Congress and the Italian 
Communist journal L’Unita felt it necessary to make 
public statements regarding what had taken place 
at the Moscow gathering. Both statements pointed 
out, in effect, that in the interests of unity certain 
criticisms of the CPSU at the Congress had been 
softened, but that this did not mean that there were 
no longer any serious issues on which the French 
and Italian parties disagreed with Soviet policy. 
Thus, both at home and in relation to the foreign 
Communist parties (except the Chinese), Brezhnev 
must be credited with having scored a large measure 
of success at the 24th Congress. The year that the 
Congress was delayed beyond its statutory date was 
obviously not wasted. Outwardly at least, harmony 
and stability prevailed. This certainly does not mean 
that all the outstanding economic and political prob- 
lems facing the Soviet Union and its foreign partners 
have been solved, but it does suggest that both 
within the Soviet Union and outside, the Commu- 
nists have made a determined and substantially suc- 
cessful effort to close their ranks and present an 
appearance of unity. It would be beyond the purpose 
of this article to predict whether or how long this 


apparent unity will be preserved. 
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Brezhnev and 


the Succession Issue 


By Myron Rush 


fter Nikita Khrushchev’s political demise, just 

as after Stalin’s death and Lenin’s mortal ill- 

ness, a collective leadership centered in the 
Presidium (now the Politburo) of the Central Com- 
mittee of the Communist Party assumed power in 
the USSR. By the time the 24th Party Congress met 
in March-April 1971, this collective leadership, or 
oligarchy, had maintained a seemingly stable rule 
for more than six years. In the successions to Lenin 
and Stalin, several years also passed without the 
clear ascendancy of a single leader and without 
major changes in the oligarchy’s membership. Ob- 
servers then concluded that the succession question 
had been resolved by the effective transfer of power 
from a personal ruler to a stable oligarchy. They 
were wrong: within six years of Lenin’s fatal stroke, 
Stalin overthrew the ruling oligarchy; four years after 
Stalin’s death, Khrushchev did the same. Now, a little 
more than six years after Khrushchev’s fall, in the 
aftermath of the 24th Party Congress, it appears that 
the oligarchy that replaced Khrushchev has been 
slowly subverted and may be about to suffer the fate 
| Of its predecessors. Like previous oligarchies in the 
USSR, the post-Khrushchev oligarchy has been vul- 
nerable to the bid for power of one of its members. 
Although formidable obstacles remain, Leonid Brezh- 
nev, General Secretary of the Central Committee, 
seems close to achieving personal rule. 


Mr. Rush is Professor of Government at Cornell Uni- 
versity. Among his books are Political Succession in 
the USSR (Columbia University Press, 1968), The 
Rise of Khrushchev (Washington, DC, Public Affairs 
Press, 1958), and Strategic Power and Soviet Foreign 
Policy (Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1966), 
which he co-authored with Arnold L. Horelick. 


How does one distinguish in the Soviet (or any 
other Communist) context between personal rule and 
oligarchy? Failure to clarify this distinction under- 
lay part of the persistent controversy among Soviet- 
ologists about the extent of Khrushchev’s power 
during the period 1957-64. In anticipation of a new 
round of controversy about Brezhnev’s power, | want 
to specify what | understand by these two terms in 
the context of Soviet politics.’ 


Oligarchy and Personal Rule 


Oligarchy. The decisive feature is the incapacity 
of any individual to prevent the adoption of policies 
to which he may be opposed. Thus far, Soviet 
oligarchs, with few exceptions, have first entered the 
Politburo under the patronage of a personal ruler 
and have then been confirmed in it by mutual agree- 
ment when the Politburo has constituted itself the 
sovereign body during the crisis of succession. In the 
oligarchical phase, membership in the Politburo is 
normally stable, although changing alignments in the 
Politburo, as well as outside it in the larger political 
arena, tend to make oligarchical politics relatively 
fluid. 

While the focus of political struggle is the Polit- 
buro, there is a tendency for the struggle to 
expand to wider arenas, particularly to the Central 
Committee. When such expansion occurs, interests 
that are represented in the Central Committee but 
not in the Politburo may become highly activated 


1 Actually, a third term is needed, for Soviet politics up to now 
have had three phases: oligarchy; limited personal rule; and 
despotic personal rule. | have omitted the last from the present 
discussion because, in my view, it is not currently a live option. 
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politically. Their support is sought, and they may 
acquire a strong influence on decisions pertaining 
to their sphere of responsibility. 

The aims of individuals engaged in political strug- 
gle in an oligarchy are to influence party and state 
decisions on policy and personnel; to strengthen 
one’s own faction and to prevent the primacy of any 
other faction; to strengthen one’s own position within 
a faction and, if possible, to keep any other individ- 
ual from becoming dominant in it. To date, oligarchy 
has been the operative mode of rule in the USSR 
only in periods of succession, after the death or 
political demise of the personal ruler. Conceivably, 
it could become the prevailing mode of rule, but 
such a development would probably lead in time to 
fundamental changes in the Soviet system. There 
have been three periods of oligarchy: after Lenin’s 
illness, December 1922 to about July 1928; after 
Stalin’s death, 1953-57; and after Khrushchev’s 
removal, 1964 to the present (although the end may 
be near). While the defining characteristics were 
present in each instance, the condition of society 
was radically different in the three periods, and the 
style of rule varied greatly. 

Limited Personal Rule. The decisive feature in this 
phase of Soviet politics is that major policies cannot 
be adopted against the will of the leader. He largely 
determines the membership of the chief organ of 
rule, the Politburo, and the consolidation of his 
power may be traced by the changes he makes in 
that body. Beginning with Stalin, the ruler has had 
to achieve mastery over the Secretariat before he 
could win decisive authority in the Politburo. In the 
central arena of political struggle during periods of 
limited personal rule, the ruler is dominant but not 
absolute. He must consult with the Politburo regu- 
larly, particularly when proposing major policy inno- 
vations. He may be opposed on particular questions 
by individuals or ad hoc factions, and this opposition 
may bring about substantial modification of his pro- 
posals before their final adoption or even, on occa- 
sion, outright rejection of them. Such opposition is 
permitted and is not of itself taken as a challenge to 
his position as ruler. However, an individual who 
goes too far in opposition can be removed from the 
Politburo by the leader, though at the possible cost 
of antagonizing other Politburo members, who may 
feel the security of their own positions jeopardized 


2 These interests include not only institutional entities like 
the army, the political police, the cultural establishment, and the 
scientific establishment, but also sectional groupings like the party 
apparatus at the ob/ast (regional) level, the economic bureaucracy at 
the ministerial level, etc. 


by such action. Since he cannot employ terror, the 
limited ruler frequently shifts his subordinates from 
position to position in order to preserve their sense 
of dependence on him and in order to prevent them 
from forming ‘family circles” which might become 
foci of resistance to his will, and this practice results 
in a substantial rate of turnover in the leading bodies, 
the Politburo and the Central Committee. But in 
using such means to maintain his authority, the 
limited ruler must be concerned with how they affect 
the morale of his lieutenants and the loyalty of these 
lieutenants to him. 

The aims of politics among the second-echelon 
leaders under a limited ruler are to influence the 
limited ruler, directly or indirectly, on key questions 
of policy and personnel; to strengthen the faction 
of which one is a member and one’s own position in 
it; to limit the power of the personal ruler at its 
margins, so that it does not grow. The circle of sub- 
ordinates seeks to assure that the forms of consulta- 
tion on major policy questions are observed, and it 
attempts to discourage frequent use of political sanc- 
tions against dissident leaders and especially to keep 
the ruler from resorting to non-political sanctions 
(police harrassment, threats of prosecution, im- 
prisonment, etc.).* To the extent that the lieutenants 
are able to place constraints on the ruler’s power, 
they limit the means available to him to protect his 
position. As a result, he may be deprived of it 
secretly—by conspiracy or, if the basis of his per- 
sonal rule has been severely eroded, even by open 
political attack. The latter situation has not yet 
occurred in the USSR, but it did happen in Czecho- 
slovakia at the end of 1967, when an open campaign 
against Antonin Novotny culminated in his ouster 
by the Central Committee. 

Three periods of limited personal rule can be 
discerned: 

(1) Lenin’s rule in the first years of the regime 
(1917-22), which was a continuation of his domi- 
nance of the Bolshevik Party (1903-17). The basis of 
his authority was his prestige as founder of the party 
and maker of the revolution that installed it in power. 
Nevertheless, he encountered resistance on many 


questions (not least the 1918 peace treaty with 
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Germany) in the Politburo and Central Committee. 
(2) Stalin’s rule for roughly a decade after 1928. 

The foundation of his position was his control of the 

party apparatus, which was largely his own creation. 


3 Among the lieutenants, however, there are always some who 
encourage the ruler to extend his authority in the hope that 
they will benefit. 
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He replaced the old Politburo with his own men and 
also replaced, as necessary, some of the new men. 
However, factions within the Politburo and Central 
Committee opposed some of his policies and resisted 
his efforts to extend his power through the initiation 
of blood purges, although they made no attempt to 
force him from office. 

(3) Khrushchev’s rule during 1957-64. If one 
applies the distinction between oligarchy and limited 
personal rule to the known facts of Soviet politics 
in the period 1957-64, | believe that the evidence 
supports the conclusion that Khrushchev was in fact 
a personal ruler.* Except for Anastas Mikoyan and 
Khrushchev himself, all the members of the 10-man 
Politburo (then called the Presidium) that had in- 
herited Stalin’s power were replaced. Subsequently, 
seven of the new members (A. B. Aristov, N. |. 
Beliaev, N. G. lIgnatov, Ye. A. Furtseva, A. |. 
Kirichenko, N. A. Mukhitdinov, and G. K. Zhukov) 
were themselves removed. Perhaps the most striking 
evidence of Khrushchev’s capacity to change the 
composition of the leading bodies is the nature of 
the Central Committee elected at the 22nd Party 
Congress (1961). The majority of voting members 
(around 60 percent) were newly promoted; more- 
over, about half the candidate members from the 
previous Central Committee failed to win re-election. 
Khrushchev dominated the proceedings at Central 
Committee plenums, frequently bullying the speakers 
—e€ven Politburo members. He was a great inno- 
vator, and while some of his schemes were success- 
fully resisted, it is remarkable how many of his 
innovations actually were enacted (including some 
highly disruptive ones) and how much his successors 
found necessary to repeal. 
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Brezhnev’s Rise 
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lf Khrushchev was a limited personal ruler, the 
leadership that followed him was unquestionably an 
oligarchy. Of the 12-man Politburo that took over 
in the months after his removal, none has been 
demoted,’ and ten still remain. Yet this oligarchy, as 
| have noted, is now threatened by Brezhnev’s power. 
How did Brezhnev manage to subvert the oligarchy 
eer ere uk! Bee ee ete 
‘This is not the prevalent view among Soviet specialists, although 
the debate has been somewhat confused because of the failure 
of many to distinguish between despotic and limited personal rule. 
| have argued the case at length in Political Succession in the USSR, 
2nd ed., New York, Columbia University Press, 1968, Chap. V. 
5 Mikoyan and N. M. Shvernik were retired in 1966, ostensibly 


because of age, although there may well have been additional 
reasons in Mikoyan’s case. 
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and bring his bid for personal rule close to success? 
His strategy has been the same that Stalin employed 
in the 1920’s and Khrushchev in the 1950’s. That it 
has succeeded so well a third time is indeed remark- 
able. In its essentials, the strategy is simple; it 
involves: (a) using the post of senior secretary to 
gain primacy in the Secretariat of the Central Com- 
mittee, (b) using the Secretariat to win control over 
the party apparatus throughout the country at large, 
and (c) using the party apparatus to establish domi- 
nance over the other institutions of the regime. 
Parallel to this organizational strategy is an inter- 
connected strategy for obtaining control of the re- 
gime’s formal policymaking bodies, the Central Com- 
mittee and its elected organ, the Politburo. This is 
accomplished by bringing supporters into the Central 
Committee and purging opponents from that body, 
and then employing that increased influence in the 
Central Committee to change the composition of the 
Politburo—that is, to add partisans and (what is 
more difficult) remove opponents. 

While the basic strategy is still the same, this 
time the tactics, style, and timing have had to be 
tailored to Brezhnev’s special circumstances. In 
applying a time-worn strategy whose required maneu- 
vers are familiar to his opponents, Brezhnev has 
generally moved slowly and cautiously. Beginning in 
the spring of 1965, his rise to power has proceeded 
by a series of small steps forward, with relatively 
few setbacks. 

Unlike Stalin and Khrushchev, each of whom en- 
joyed the initial advantage of being the only Politburo 
member in the Secretariat, Brezhnev at the outset 
had to deal with four powerful secretaries who were 
also on the Politburo: M. A. Suslov, A. P. Kirilenko, 
N. V. Podgorny, and A. N. Shelepin. In the first weeks 
after Khrushchev’s downfall, several of them evi- 
dently combined forces, particularly at the December 
1964 Central Committee Plenum, to prevent Brezh- 
nev from exercising paramount power as First Secre- 
tary. By the end of 1965, however, Brezhnev had 
isolated and removed Podgorny from the Secretariat; 
subsequently, in the wake of the Middle East crisis 
of mid-1967, he managed to expel Shelepin from the 
Secretariat and to oust Shelepin’s partisans from 
leading positions. Kirilenko and Suslov remain in 
the Secretariat and are potential opponents, but the 
first may be a temporary ally and the aging Suslov 
has for the present either been neutralized or been 
won over by Brezhnev. Only with the passage of 
time, then, did Brezhnev succeed in eliminating his 
most dangerous colleagues from the Secretariat and 
neutralizing or gaining the support of the rest. On 
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the other hand, since the Secretariat was already 
powerful and authoritative when Khrushchev was 
forced from power, Brezhnev has not had to fight 
some of the early battles that Khrushchev waged to 
make it so. The presence of several Politburo mem- 
bers in the Secretariat gave this body from the be- 
ginning a prominence and authority second only to 
the Politburo itself. (The Council of Ministers, while 
more authoritative than before, probably was not a 
serious competitor.) 

Much criticism of the “cult of personality” and 
frequent injunctions to observe “collective leader- 
ship” accompanied Khrushchev’s removal; conse- 
quently, Brezhnev has generally advanced his own 
cult by modest increments. One of his few bold 
moves was to have the title “General Secretary” 
(instead of First Secretary) of the Central Committee 
conferred on himself in 1966. This title was the one 
under which Stalin had exercised authority during 
the period of his limited personal rule, from 1928 
to 1937. 

Initially, Brezhnev also faced difficulties in ad- 
vancing his own men to key positions. Stalin and 
Khrushchev both profited from the personnel prac- 
tices of the oligarchies that they were. subverting. 
The post-Lenin oligarchy undertook to expand the 
party organization, while the post-Stalin oligarchy 
decided to replace the most loyal partisans of Stalin 
and of Beria. In each instance, the party secretary 
made good use of the numerous places to be filled. 
But the watchword of the post-Khrushchev oligarchy 
was “confidence in cadres.”’ Khrushchev’s method of 
rotating leaders and shaking up middle-level per- 
sonnel in order to breed a sense of insecurity and of 
dependence on his good opinion had led to wide- 
Spread dissatisfaction. Brezhnev alluded to this 
discontent in his report to the 23rd Party Congress: 


The frequent reorganizations of party, government 
and economic bodies that have taken place in recent 
years [i.e., under Khrushchev] have had an adverse 
effect on the . . . selection, promotion and training 
of cadres. As a rule, these changes were accom- 
panied by an unjustified shifting and changing of 
Officials, and this resulted in a lack of confidence 
among them, prevented them from making full use 


of their abilities, and gave grounds for irresponsi- 
bility.* 


To restore morale and win support, the post-Khrush- 
chev oligarchy found it expedient to express confi- 


6 Pravda, March 30, 1966. 
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dence in the middle ranks of the party and to give 
assurances that officials would not be replaced with- 
out good cause. (Indeed, the turnover of cadres was 
reduced to a point where the bureaucracy began 
to be less responsive to the leadership.) Hence, 
Brezhnev had to move slowly in the crucial area of 
appointments to policymaking bodies in the prov- 
inces and at the center. Not until the December 
1969 Central Committee Plenum was he able to 
renew demands for discipline and exactingness on 
the part of officials and to step up the replacement 
of unsatisfactory ones. The latter process culminated 
at the 24th Party Congress, when 47 members of 
the previous Central Committee were replaced by 
newcomers. Those individuals who were returned to 
the Central Committee also suffered a dilution of 
their power because of the designation of 46 addi- 
tional members. Thus, of the 241 members in the 
Central Committee chosen at the 24th Congress, 
93 were newly elected. This figure means that the 
Committee numbers roughly four new members for 
every seven old members. The opportunity existed 
for Brezhnev to expand his influence in the Central 
Committee considerably, and there is indirect evi- 
dence that he did so. 

While the Congress was still in session, the Cen- 
tral Committee met to elect its executive organs, 
including a new Politburo. Although all the incum- 
bents won re-election, their ranks were expanded by 
the promotion of three candidate members (V. V. 
Grishin, D. A. Kunaev, and V. V. Shcherbitsky) and a 
party secretary not hitherto a candidate member 
(F. D. Kulakov) to full membership—an increase 
from 11 to 15. During the last 45 years, the size of 
the Politburo has normally run between 9 and 12; its 
present size makes it easier for Brezhnev to manipu- 
late. At least three of the new members (Kunaev, 
Shcherbitsky, and Kulakov) are his partisans, and 
probably the fourth (Grishin) as well. Thus, Brezh- 
nev’s influence now appears to be preeminent in 
the Politburo. 

It should be mentioned that on previous occasions 
when the Politburo has had more than 12 members 
—in 1952 and 1957—this state of affairs set the 
stage for a purge. Stalin’s death in early 1953 pre- 
vented the fruition of the one that looked to be in 
the works at that time, but one did ensue not long 
after the enlargement of the Politburo in 1957. The 
removal of four of the re-elected members of the 
present Politburo in the months ahead would restore 
the Politburo to its customary size (11) and make 
the ratio of new members to old ones four to seven— 
about the same as in the current Central Committee. 
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In announcing its decisions to the Congress, the 
Central Committee also violated precedent by listing 
the re-election of Brezhnev as General Secretary 
of the Central Committee before specifying the 
composition of the new Politburo. This ordering 
implied that the General Secretary, whose office had 
become statutory for the first time in 1966 (though 
Stalin had carried the title for several decades), was 
superior to the Politburo, which has been the de 
facto ruler since 1964. Significantly, Brezhnev’s 
report to the Congress did not speak of the Politburo 
as “the supreme political body of our party” as had 
his report to the 23rd Congress in 1966.’ His 1971 
report referred only once to the Politburo, and in 
that instance, it imparted that the Politburo and the 
Secretariat hold regular meetings [zasedaniiaJ once 
a week. In coupling the Politburo with the Secre- 
tariat, Brezhnev tended to diminish the Politburo’s 
importance as the organ of collective leadership. 

This method of denigrating the Politburo, it should 
be underscored, was not novel. In 1968, for example, 
an authoritative work on party affairs prepared under 
Brezhnev’s general aegis had implied the Secre- 
tariat’s equality with the Politburo in treating of 
“the highest leading organs of the Party”: 


The Central Committee of the CPSU, headed by the 
Political Bureau and the Secretariat, is the theoreti- 
cal, political and organizational headquarters of the 
Party. . . . The Politburo and the Secretariat adopt 
many decisions of the CC in its name.* 


Khrushchev, be it noted, had employed the same 
tactic against the oligarchy in his rise to power.° 


Some Implications 


The course of the Khrushchev succession to date, 
since it resembles the Lenin and Stalin successions 
so closely, might be thought to afford no surprises. 
Yet this very correspondence has run counter to 


7 Ibid., and Pravda, March 31, 1971. While Brezhnev observed 
in 1971 that local party committees ‘‘operate as organs of 
collective leadership,’’ he did not say this explicitly of the Politburo. 
Despite the oligarchical character of the leadership, incidentally, 
there was little stress on collective leadership in speeches 
before or at the 24th Congress. 

8D. Bakhshiev, Marksistko-leninskie osnovy stroite/stva i 
deiate/nosti KPSS (Marxist-Leninist Foundations of the Construction 
and Activity of the CPSU), Moscow, 1968, p. 119. 

9 For instance, Bakhshiev performed the identical service for 
Khrushchev in 1954 that he did for Brezhnev in 1968. See 
Myron Rush, The Rise of Khrushchev, Washington, D.C., Public Affairs 
Press, 1958, pp. 33-34. 
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the expectations of a number of serious observers 
who questioned whether, in the changed circum- 
stances in which the Soviet leadership now operates, 
one man could concentrate authority in his own 
hands. They did not suppose that the USSR would 
become democratic, but they did believe that it 
would be ruled by a stable oligarchy or collective 
leadership. They felt that such a development had 
been facilitated by the evolution of Soviet society, 
which was no longer the relatively inert mass that 
it had been in the years after the October Revolution 
and again after the trauma of Stalin’s several revolu- 
tions from above. In short, Soviet society’s increasing 
differentiation—with middle strata made up of the 
technical intelligentsia, the bureaucracy, the man- 
agers, and the creative intellectuals—would effec- 
tively counter the tendency for power to concentrate 
in the hands of a single leader.’° 

This factor does make unlikely the emergence of 
a new autocrat like Stalin, before whom each indi- 
vidual, group, and stratum of society stood naked 
as before the elements. It does not, however, pro- 
vide much in the way of confirmation of the proposi- 
tion that under present Soviet conditions oligarchy 
(which presumably enjoys at least the qualified favor 
of most of these new strata) is more stable than 
limited personal rule (which, one takes it, is opposed 
by the same strata). Indeed, what limited evidence 
there is to be gleaned from the Soviet leadership 
Struggles since 1964 suggests that societal support 
for either oligarchy or limited personal leadership 
makes little difference one way or another. In this 
connection, the outside observer is struck by the 
efficiency with which the Khrushchev succession 
crisis has been insulated from public scrutiny and 
concern. Unlike other, more open political processes 
in the Soviet Union, this most important struggle 
for power has been virtually closed to anyone outside 
the inner circle; and its perturbations have been 
even less manifest than those of the Stalin succes- 
sion. Soviet society is no longer inert, but its impact 
on the Khrushchev succession hardly sustains the 
view that the structure of Soviet politics must inevi- 
tably accommodate to it. 

No doubt Brezhnev, in arrogating to himself such 
a high degree of personal power, has found it neces- 
sary to appeal to particular institutions and to broad 
social groups. The shift in economic priorities to 
satisfy consumer demand reflects in part this impera- 


10 See, for example, T. H. Rigby, ‘‘The Soviet Leadership: Towards 
a Self-Stabilizing Oligarchy?,’’ Soviet Studies, October, 1970; and 
Jerome M. Gilison, ‘‘New Factors of Stability in Soviet Collective 
Leadership,’’ World Politics, Vol. XIX, No. 4, 1967. 
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tive. Nevertheless, the party apparatus had once 
again proved to be the sovereign institution, just 
as it did in the 1920’s when it carried Stalin to 
power and in the 1950’s when it served as Krush- 
chev’s chosen vehicle. The men of the party appa- 
ratus, whether currently active in it or recently 
transferred to government positions, retain the 
virtual monopoly on serious politics that Khrushchev 
conferred upon them. Only a career in the party 
apparatus gives an ambitious young man grounds for 
confidence that if he is able and hardworking, he 
may rise into the top leadership. 

Major functional groups and the institutions in 
which they are represented have succeeded in 
winning significant concessions from the party, in- 
cluding a measure of independence, during the 
Khrushchev succession. But they have once again 
failed to forge the kind of political alliance that 
could deprive the party apparatus of decisive con- 
trol. It is difficult not to be impressed by the apparat’s 
staying power. Up to now, the only force that has 
succeeded in bringing it to its knees has been the 
secret police under the command of Stalin, and this 
is a threat which the apparat no longer has to fear. 
Where then, if anywhere, may challenges %o the 
apparat’s hegemony arise? 

Two potential threats are worth noting. One is an 
economic crisis so severe that it compels recogni- 
tion of the need for a new system of administrative 
controls over industrial enterprises. It is true, as 
some Western observers agrue,” that the apparat 
performs important economic functions in the Soviet 
system; but this fact does not assure its continued 
hegemony. On the other hand, the apparat’s relative 
inefficiency in performing those functions does not 
necessarily place it in jeopardy. So long as the 
economy functions well enough to furnish the re- 
sources needed for priority objectives, the apparat 
may not be subject to serious challenge by other 
groups or institutions. Here, as in some other tight 
situations, sufficiency, rather than superiority, may 
be all that is required. Yet, as the list of priority 
objectives grows to include a substantial measure 
of satisfaction of consumer demand, what is needed 
for sufficiency may yet prove more than the apparat 
can provide. 

Perhaps the greater potential threat to the 
apparat’s supremacy in the near future lies in the 
possibility that Brezhnev’s drive for personal power 
might falter and there might be a return to genuine 


11 See, for example, Jerry Hough, The Soviet Prefects, Cambridge, 
Mass., Harvard University Press, 1969. 
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collective leadership. Collective leadership facilitates 
the efforts of other institutions to increase their 
independence of the apparat because the competing 
leaders and factions need outside support in the 
struggle to maintain and increase their power. By 
contrast, the rise of the limited personal ruler has 
tended to advance the fortunes of the apparat (while 
absolute personal rule requires the subordination of 
the apparat).” In recent years, the apparat’s pre- 
eminence at the time of Khrushchev’s fall has facili- 
tated Brezhnev’s acquisition of growing authority, 
and he in turn has helped the apparat to combat 
the attempts of other institutions to win greater 
autonomy. 


Brezhnev’s Prospects 


Therefore, the apparat’s immediate prospects 
would appear to depend heavily on Brezhnev’s 
chances of consolidating his position. One can obvi- 
ously not dismiss out of hand the possibility that 
he might fail to do so, for accomplishing such an end 
will by no means be a simple matter. He will, above 
all, have to purge the Politburo of his rivals. At 
present, he seems to possess sufficient control over 
the new 15-man Politburo to keep it from acting 
against his wishes in most instances, but so long 
as his opponents remain in the body, they may pre- 
vent the adoption of major measures he favors, may 
deprive his existing programs of the resources 
needed for success, or may even on occasion bring 
about policy decisions of which he disapproves. 
They may also endanger his primacy by capitalizing 
on crises to attack his vulnerable points. Yet the 
evidence suggests that there is a compact whereby 
members of the Politburo retain their positions as 
long as they do not employ proscribed means in the 
leadership struggle.’ Hence, Brezhnev may have to 
resort to provocations to get his rivals to violate that 
agreement. 

Efforts to oust his opponents from the Politburo 
through subtle provocation or simply through strong 
actions against them will entail major risks for 


Brezhnev. While Stalin carried off the feat in 1927 


and Khrushchev did the same in 1957, these prece- 


12 Actually, the apparat’s clearest ascendancy has been during 
the period when the personal ruler has been engaged in augmenting 
his power; once he has secured his position, he has tended to 
balance the apparat’s power and that of other institutions. 

13 See Rush, Political Succession in the USSR, pp. 31-32, 235-36. 
Since 1967, this compact may have been extended to cover the 
Secretariat as well. 
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wind up alarming those members of the Politburo 
not fully in his corner and thus might face an adverse 
vote in that body. The outcome of an appeal to the 
Central Committee would hinge upon just how much 
support he had managed to build up in institutions 
other than the party apparat by that time. If Brezh- 
nev launches an attack on his rivals and fails to 
dislodge them, a new leadership crisis will almost 
assuredly ensue, and the victorious faction will 
doubtless seek to restore the Politburo’s supremacy 
over the Secretariat and to prevent the rise of a 
personal ruler. 

Nonetheless, the odds are strong that Brezhnev 
will succeed in firming up his position. To minimize 
the risks involved in trying to reshape the Politburo, 
he might move against only those leaders who are 
most likely to oppose him and who are most vulner- 
able to an assault. These probably would be 
Podgorny, Shelepin, P. Ye. Shelest, and G. I. 
Voronov. 

Without doubt Brezhnev also aspires to Aleksei 
Kosygin’s post as head of government, for it would 
give him direct control over the economic ministries, 
as well as the constitutional authority needed to deal 
effectively with world statesmen. But he could obtain 
it without eliminating Kosygin from the Politburo— 
by “promoting” Kosygin to Podgorny’s largely 
honorific position as head of state (Chairman of the 
Presidium of the Supreme Soviet). Here, it is true, 
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“collective leadership” has been taken to mean that 
no single leader may simultaneously head the party 
and the government. Still, the obstacle is hardly an 
insuperable one. 

What really renders Brezhnev’s chances of suc- 
cess highly favorable, however, is the potential of 
the office of General Secretary as a base for achiev- 
ing preeminent personal authority. Lenin discovered 
this potential to his amazement (“Comrade Stalin, 
having become General Secretary, has concentrated 
enormous power in his hands” “), and Khrushchev 
demonstrated it a second time. Why, knowing it, 
Brezhnev’s fellow oligarchs have not been able to 
stop him from subverting their power remains a bit 
of a mystery. But unless they can devise means of 
limiting the power of the General Secretary so that 
it does not greatly exceed that of the rest of the 
oligarchy, Brezhnev will continue to bolster his 
dominance of the Politburo; moreover, he will prob- 
ably, in accordance with general precedence, use 
his supremacy to maintain the party apparat’s 
hegemony. Men of the apparat are well aware of 
this likelihood—which goes part way to account for 
Brezhnev’s pronounced ability to accumulate per- 
sonal power during recent years. 


14Lenin’s ‘‘Testament’’ (note dictated on December 25, 1922), 
published in Kommunist, No. 9, June 1956, pp. 16-17. 


The Dilemma 


of Party Growth 


By Darrell P. Hammer 


he concluding resolution of the 24th Congress 

of the CPSU fills two full pages of Pravda and 

covers the whole spectrum of foreign policy, 
economic policy, and internal party affairs. But the 
average party member is likely to be most interested 
in one specific matter covered by the resolution— 
namely, the decision that all Soviet Communists 
must turn in their party cards and apply for new 
ones. This decision lays the groundwork for an 
administrative purge of the party membership. In- 
terestingly enough, the regime that came to power 
with the death of Stalin began its rule with much the 
same action in May 1953,’ and the purge that fol- 
lowed caused the total party membership to drop 
by half of one percent. The decline, however, was 
short-lived and marked the last time that the CPSU 
experienced a drop in membership. 

Rapid growth in the numerical strength of the 
party was, indeed, one of the most important—if 
least remembered—features of the Khrushchev era, 
the membership increasing by more than 70 percent 
between 1954 and 1964, the longest period of sus- 
tained growth in the party’s history (see Table 1). 
This growth had far-reaching consequences for the 
character of the party, and it therefore seems appro- 
priate to look at those consequences more closely 
and to explore the significance of the 24th Congress 


10n the May 1953 decree, see Partiinoe stroitelstvo—uchebnoe 
posobie (Party Building—A Textbook), Moscow, Politizdat, 
1970, p. 244. 
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decision as a clue to a possible shift of policy on 
the part of the present CPSU leadership regarding 
future expansion of the party. 


The Effects of Growth 


To begin with, the rapid growth in membership 
during the Khrushchev years brought with it a 
change in the social composition of the party, be- 
cause the highest levels of growth occurred in those 
sections of Soviet society which had been most 
poorly represented in the party before 1953—/.e., 
among the workers, minority nationalities, and tech- 
nically-trained people. Table 2 shows the increase 
in the number of workers in the party during the 
Khrushchev era. Comparable data on_ nationality 
representation are lacking for the period before 
1961 but are available for the period from mid-1961 
until 1964 (see Table 3). The figures reveal signifi- 
cant increases among the smaller nationalities, 
especially those from the western regions of the 
USSR: in percentage terms, the number of 
Moldavians in the party increased by 50.9 percent; 
of Lithuanians, by 43.7 percent; of Estonians, by 
39 percent; and of Belorussians, by 34.5 percent. 
The Uzbeks of Central Asia also showed a sizable 
increase of 35.7 percent.’? Overall, the CPSU grew 
by only 22 percent during this same period of time. 
All these nationalities remain, even today, under- 
represented in the party on the basis of their total 
numbers, but the rapid increase in their representa- 
tion could portend significant changes in the future. 


2 Except where otherwise noted, the statistics presented here 
are taken from Partiinaia zhizn (Moscow), No. 1, 1962, and No. 10, 
1965; and from Kommunist (Moscow), No. 15, 1967. 
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Parallel with the shifts in the composition of the 
party, there was also a rise in the educational level 
of party members under Khrushchev. In 1956, only 
800,000 members had a complete higher educa- 
tion; by 1965, this figure had grown to 1.76 million. 
This was an increase of more than 100 percent over 
a period during which the CPSU as a whole grew 
by only about 60 percent. 

The CPSU has never aspired to be a mass party. 
But as T. H. Rigby has pointed out, ever since it 
Came to power there have been pressures to open 
its ranks to new members.’ As a matter of deliberate 
policy, the party has tried to attract the “best people” 
from all walks of life, so that all parts of Soviet 
society would be represented—or perhaps so that 
the party would be represented all through the 
society. Of course, the party has remained pre- 
dominantly an organization of bureaucrats and man- 
agers, with a strong (and doubtless influential) 
minority of military professionals. But the great 


0 aR 
3 Communist Party Membership in the USSR, 1917-1967, Princeton, 
N.J., Princeton University Press, 1968, pp. 510 ff. 


influx of workers, well-educated people, and individ- 
uals from the national minorities during the Khrush- 
chev years meant that when L. |. Brezhnev took over 
as First Secretary in 1964, he found himself at the 
head of a party which was not merely larger but 
significantly different from what it had been in 1953. 

The very fact that the party, as of 1964, was in 
a period of strong and sustained growth also changed 
its character. Overall since 1917, the party’s growth 
curve had been highly erratic, but the long-range 
trend was one of almost exponential growth, at an 
annual rate of about 6.5 percent. This trend, more- 
over, became more pronounced after 1954—which 
is to say that the curve became smoother and con- 
tinued to climb steadily upward. The party had 
obviously come a long way from Lenin’s original 
conception of a small and disciplined group of pro- 
fessional revolutionaries. It still aspires to be the 
“militant vanguard” or the “more advanced and 
politically conscious” part of Soviet society,‘ but if 
the party is to be the vanguard of the working class, 


4 From the definition in the CPSU Statute (ustav). 


Table 1: Party Membership Since World War II 


Full Members Candidate Members Total Rate of Growth (%) 
1945 3,965,530 1,794,839 5,760,369 Pel 
1946 4,127,689 WASSc1/35 5,510,862 — 4.3 
1947 4,774,886 1277015 6,051,901 9.8 
1948 5,181,199 1,209 ,082 6,390,281 5.6 
1949 SSSuSsli Os Ge 6'852,572 =n (),6 
1950 5-510 /8/ 829 396 6,340,183 9) 2 
1951 epeleys ew ad 804 398 6,462,975 1.9 
1952 5,853,200 854 339 6,707,539 3.8 
1953 6,067,027 830,197 6,897 ,224 2.8 
1954 6,402,284 462,579 6,864,863 ny 
1955 6,610,238 346 ,867 6,957,105 J hee: 
1956 6,767,644 405,877 VAVSi524 me | 
1957 7 OO 14 493 ,459 7,494,573 45 
1958 7,296,559 546 ,637 7,843,196 Ash 
1959 et Ot) 5160/75 8,239,131 5.0 
1960 8,017,249 691,418 8,708,667 5./ 
1961 8,472,396 803 ,430 9,275,826 6.5 
1962 9,051,934 839 ,134 9,891,068 6.6 
1963 9,581,149 806 ,047 10,387,196 5.0 
1964 10,182,916 839 453 11,022,369 621 
1965 10,811,443 946,726 11,758,169 6.7 
1966 11,548,287 809,021 12,357,308 eye 
1967 Te rbool Los 549 ,030 12,684,133 2.6 
1968 12,484,836 695 ,389 13,180,225 3.9 
1969 12,958,303 681,588 13,639,891 3:5 
1970 13,395,253 616 531 14,011,784 Pad | 
1971 13,810,089 645 ,232 T4455 321 = til 
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SOURCES: Partiinoe stroitelstvo—uchebnoe posobie (Party Building—A Textbook) Moscow, Politizdat, 1970, p. 54; Kommunist 


(Moscow), No. 5, 1971, p 73.. 
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SOURCES: Based on party membership data from 1917 to 1969 con- 
tained in Partiinoe stroitelstvo—uchebnoe posobie (Party Building—A 
Textbook), Moscow, Politizdat, 1970, pp. 53-54; and Brezhnev’s report 
to the 24th Congress, Pravda, March 31, 1971. 


then, as Lenin wrote in 1904, it must not be con- 
fused with the working class itself.” There must be 
some distance between the party and the class, and 
perhaps a certain mystique about the party member- 
ship itself. But if the recent trend of growth con- 
tinues, then this concept of the party will certainly 
be jeopardized. Sustained growth can have a snow- 
ball effect. Unchecked growth could undermine the 
party’s self-image as a highly selective organization 
and could raise undesirable expectations of open 
recruitment throughout Soviet society. 

In view of the party’s past history, it is somewhat 
Surprising that the membership curve continues to 
rise after 1965, even if at a diminished rate. Hitherto 
periods of growth had always been followed by peri- 
ods of retrenchment. As the accompanying graph 
shows, there have been three such periods of re- 
trenchment over the past 50 years: 1) the early 
years of the NEP; 2) the period of the great purges 
of the mid-1930’s; and 3) a brief period after the 
end of World War II. As of 1965, there had been a 
decade of unusually precipitous growth, and the logic 
of history would have suggested the likelihood of a 
new retrenchment via a purge of the membership. 
It is noteworthy that a recent Soviet textbook on 
nih nailed timate La Li, TT oe 


5 Shag vpered, dva shaga nazad (One Step Forward, Two Steps 
Back), republished in Po/noe sobranie sochinenii (Complete 
Collected Works), 5th ed., Vol. 8, Moscow, Politizdat, p. 244. 
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party organization hints that periodic purges® are a 
normal phenomenon. In listing the factors which 
determine the size of the party, this source gives 
first place to recruitment policy, placing it ahead of 
other “objective” factors.’ 


Shift in Policy 


The present regime did, in fact, begin an attempt 
in 1965 to reverse or slow down the party growth 
of the Khrushchev period. In that year, the Kharkov 
regional party organization was sharply criticized in 
a Central Committee decree for pursuing a too-liberal 
recruitment policy. The decree flatly stated that 
“growth in numbers is not an end in itself.” ° This 
was Clearly intended as a warning to other party 
organizations as well, and the warning has since 
been periodically repeated.* 

The decisions announced at the 23rd CPSU Con- 
gress of March-April 1966 definitely confirmed that 
there had been a fundamental change in recruitment 
policy. Amendments to the party Statute approved 
by the Congress not only made it more difficult for 
new members to get into the CPSU but at the same 
time made it easier for party organizations to expel 
their members, by laying down a broad legal basis 
for expulsion. The latter amendment provided that 
this “supreme penalty” (vysshaia mera partiinovo 
nakazaniia) would be applicable to members who 
violated the party Program or Statute or “who com- 
promise, by their conduct, the lofty title of Com- 
munist.”’ *° 


6 It should be pointed out that in its original meaning a “purge” 
(chistka) was simply a “‘cleansing.”” The word was used in the 
sense of weeding out undesirable elements and did not have 
the connotation of mass terror. Lenin used the term in this sense 
(see his “O chistke partii’’ [On Cleansing the Party], in jbid., 

Vol. 44, p. 122). 

7 Partiinoe stroitelstvo (cit. supra) cites the following factors 
(p. 53): 1) recruitment policy; 2) level of development of the working 
class; 3) the party’s ties with the masses; 4) domestic and foreign 
situation; and 5) the objectives pursued by the party at a 
particular moment. 

8 Central Committee decree of July 20, 1965, ‘‘O serioznykh 
nedostatkakh v rabote kharkovskoi oblastnoi partiinoi organizatsii 
po priemu v partiiu i vospitaniiu molodykh kommunistov” (On 
Serious Shortcomings in the Work of the Kharkov Regional Party 
Organization in Party Recruitment and Education of Young 
Communists), in Spravochnik partiinovo rabotnika, Moscow, 
Gospolitizdat, 1966, p. 383. 

9 See, e.g., Partiinaia zhizn, No. 17, 1965, p. 6; No. 17, 1969, 

p. 4; No. 17, 1970, p. 6. (All these issues appeared in September, 
coinciding with the annual election meetings of primary party 
organizations.) 

10 Resolution of the 23rd Party Congress on partial changes 
in the CPSU Statute, in XX/// sezd KPSS, Vol. I!l, Moscow, 
Politizdat, pp. 318-19. 
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These measures had the effect of reducing the 
annual growth rate from about five percent under 
the Khrushchev regime to about three percent at 
the present time. To put it another way, if the re- 
cruitment policies and associated growth level of 
the Khrushchev period had been sustained after 
1964, the CPSU today would be larger by about 1.3 
million members. Brezhnev voiced explicit satisfac- 
tion with the reduced rate of membership growth 
when he stated in his report to the 24th Congress 
on March 30, 1971: 


/t must be noted that party organizations have begun 
to pay greater attention to admissions to the party 
and have been more exacting toward those who 
would enter its ranks. As a result the number of 
persons recruited into the CPSU has been somewhat 
reduced. While, during the period between the 22nd 
and 23rd Congresses, an average of 760,000 persons 
were admitted each year as candidate members, dur- 
ing the period between the 23rd and 24th Con- 
gresses the average has been 600,000. 

In this connection it should be emphasized once 
again that the most important concern of the party 
_must continue to be a qualitative improvement in 
membership. An excessive enthusiasm for the ad- 
mission of new members and lack of care in this 
matter, which unfortunately are still encountered in 
some organizations, are in violation of the Leninist 
principles of party organization. We must exercise 
a regulatory influence on the growth of the party’s 
ranks and fill these ranks on the basis of individual 
selection of the best representatives of the working 
class, the collective-farm peasantry, and the intel- 
ligentsia. . . . The party cleanses [ochishchaet] its 
ranks of persons who violate the Program and the 
Statute of the CPSU. It must be said that party 
organizations drew the correct conclusions from the 
instructions of the 23rd Congress and have been 


more resolute in freeing themselves from those who 
violate party and state discipline and abuse their 
authority, or who by their conduct bring shame on 
the title of Communist. . . . Concern about the purity 
of the party’s ranks is the duty of all party organiza- 
tions and of every Communist. (Applause)" 


It was clear, however, that Brezhnev was not en- 
tirely satisfied with the results achieved in the last 
five years. His report showed some concern about 
the state of the party, and his words could be in- 
terpreted as calling for more expulsions, although he 
gave no details on this subject. In fact, his only 
specific reference to it came in a rather odd state- 
ment in his concluding speech to the Congress on 
April 9, when he reported that a number of expelled 
members had applied for readmission. This state- 
ment was reported in a Moscow Radio domestic 
broadcast the same day but was deleted from the 
text of the speech as reported in Pravda on April 10. 

By way of background, it should be noted here 
that the number of expulsions of party members 
increased significantly between 1964 and 1966, 
though it fell somewhat in 1967 (see Table 4). The 
party did, however, maintain careful control over the 
expulsion process. The decision of a primary organi- 
zation to expel a member is not final until reviewed 
by a local (city or district) party committee. In the 
first two years after the 23rd Congress, these local 
committees reversed the decision in 12 percent of 
the cases of expulsion. Moreover, even after this 
automatic review by the local committee, the ex- 
cluded party member can appeal to higher levels. 
In 1967, about six percent of all expulsions were 
reversed through this appeal process.” 

It is in the light of the recent history of party 


11 Kommunist, No. 5, 1971, p. 73. 
12 Partiinaia zhizn, No. 7, 1967, p. 8; and No. 7, 1968, p. 27. 


Table 2: Social Composition of the CPSU 


Average annual rate of increase 


Loos, 1964 Loge 1957-64 1964-71 
Workers Vane he} s 40's) 4,111,344 5,796,584 10.2% 5.9% 
(32.0%) (37.3%) (40.1%) 
Peasants 1,296,561 1,818,691 2,182,753 5.8 2.9 
Cli) (16.5) (15.1) 
White-collar 3,799,749 5,092,334 6,475,984 4.9 3.9 
and others (50:7) (46.2) (44.8) 
Total CPSU 7,494,573 11,022,369 14,455,321 6.7% 4.5% 


SOURCES: Partiinaia zhizn (Moscow), No. 10, 1965, p. 11; Kommunist, No. 15, 1967, p. 95; Pravda (Moscow), March 31, 1971. 
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The Dilemma of Party Growth 


growth that we must consider the significance of the | may well see a slight decline in the size of the 
decision announced at the 24th Congress to re- | party over the next year. 
register party members. Brezhnev proposed this On the other hand, there is no sign that the party 
action in a rather offhand way toward the end of his | is preparing to carry out a massive purge like those 
main Congress report. Although the Congress then | of the 1930's. The timing of the reregistration has 
devoted five full days to a discussion of the report, | been under consideration for some time,’® and in 
only two speakers referred again to the proposed | 1968 an authoritative article in Partiinaia zhizn 
exchange of party cards,” but the final Congress | sought to quiet fears of an extensive purge. The 
resolution authorized the measure.” The resolution, | article pointed out that the 18th Congress had re- 
like Brezhnev’s speech, used language which may | jected the method of mass purges and that the 
have been drawn from a party document of 1935:’* | party’s ranks could be kept wholesome through self- 
the exchange was not to be just an administrative | purges (samoochishcheniia) within the primary or- 
procedure but an “important organizational-political | ganizations.” 
measure” whose purpose is to “aid in further The real problem which now faces the party 
strengthening” the ranks of the party. leadership is not so much how far to carry the im- 
Does all this presage another purge in the CPSU? | pending administrative cleansing of the membership 
Certainly an administrative purge will be effected | ranks as it is what recruitment policy to follow after 
through the reregistration of party members, and | the purge is over. No purge in the past has suc- 
very possibly admissions of new members will be | ceeded in slowing down the rate of growth for more 
suspended until this process has been completed. In | than a temporary period, and it will certainly require 
the past, such an exchange of membership docu- | More than the reregistration of members to reverse 
ments has almost always meant a net reduction in | the long-range growth trend. Even if the new purge 
the size of the party. (The only apparent exception 
was the exchange of 1927, when the party con- 


: 16 |t should be pointed out that reregistration is dictated, in part, 
tinued to grow but at a low rate.) Consequently we 


by very practical considerations. The party documents issued 
in 1954 were intended to expire in 1969 or 1970 as there would be 


13 These speakers were N. |. Maslennikov and A. V. Georgiev, no more space left in them after that time for recording payments of 
party first secretaries of the Gorkii oblast and Altai krai, respectively dues. In 1968 extra pages were issued which would extend 
(see Pravda, April 1 and 4, 1971). the documents for an additional four years (see Partiinaia zhizn, 

14 Pravda, April 10, 1971. No. 20, 1968, p. 10), but the documents would in any case 

15 Central Committee resolution of December 25, 1935, ‘“‘Itogi have to be turned in sooner or later for new ones. 
proverki partiinykh dokumentov’”’ (Results of the Screening of 17 A. Kravchenko, ‘‘Leninskie printsipy chlenstva v partii’ (Leninist 
Party Documents), in VKP(b) v rezoliutsiiakh, 6th ed., Moscow, Principles of Party Membership), Partiinaia zhizn, No. 24, 
Gospolitizdat, 1941, Vol. Il, p. 637. 1968, pp. 25-26. 


Table 3: Nationalities in the Party 
(in thousands) 


Average annual rate of increase 


1961 1964 1969 1961-64 1964-69 
Russians 611677 Vetoes % 8,389.9 5.7% 3.6% 
Ukrainians aie 1,813.4 24543 8.1 4.7 
Belorussians 287.0 386.0 464.4 9.9 6 eg 
Uzbeks Wir, 193.6 245.4 10.2 6.7 
Kazakhs 149.2 181.3 219.6 6.1 5/3 
Georgians 170.4 194.3 224.6 4.0 3.9 
Azerbaidzhani 106.1 141.9 lop Gea 9.6 6.9 
Lithuanians 42.8 61.5 80.7 Ls 7.8 
Moldavians 26.7 40.3 516 14.6 72 
Latvians 33.9 44.3 54.8 8.8 5.9 
Kirgizians Pag 32,0 41.6 8.1 4.7 
Tadzhiks 3202 41.9 512 8.0 5.5 
Armenians 1652 187.9 211.9 4.7 a2 
Turkmen eal be: 32.4 39.0 Bia 5.1 
Estonians 24.4 33.9 Ale? Aika 5.4 


SOURCES: Partiinaia zhizn, No. 1, 1962, p. 49, and No. 10, 1965, p. 12; Partiinoe stroitelstvo . . . (see Table 1 sources), p. 65. 
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Table 4: Party Expulsions and Withdrawals, 1962-67 


Expulsions Withdrawals Expulsions & Withdrawals 
Total Rate Total Rate Total Rate 
1962 31,3/¢ Salt 13,614 1.38 44,984 4.55 
1963 34,045 3.28 14,422 1.39 48,467 4.67 
te 30,763 2.79 15,877 1.44 46,640 4.23 
1966 62,868 5.08 17,244 1.40 80,112 6.48 
1967 bay226 4.20 12,038 0.95 65,264 ard be. 


NOTE: “Expulsions’’ includes both candidates and full members expelled from their party organizations. 


“Withdrawals’’ includes those 


dropped from the rolls as having ‘‘lost contact’ with the party. The withdrawal data given here do not include candidates who have been 
dropped because they failed to advance to full membership. The rate is calculated per 1000 party members. 
SOURCE: Partiinaia zhizn, No. 10, 1965, p. 10; No. 7, 1967, p. 8; and No. 7, 1968, p. 27. 


were to reduce the size of the CPSU by one percent 
(which would be double the reduction of 1953), 
moreover, the party would still have more than 14 
million members. Thus, the real question remains: 
How large can the CPSU grow and still continue to 
be a Leninist party? The present three-percent 
growth rate is by no means insignificant and is con- 
siderably larger than the projected growth rate for 
the population as a whole. /f the trends of the past 
five years are projected into the future, the party will 
within a decade have more than 20 million members, 
and a majority of the membership will be workers. 


The Party’s Dilemma 


A projection like this must raise in the minds of 
the CPSU leadership the specter of Czechoslovakia. 
Before 1968 the Czechoslovak Communist Party had 
become (in proportion to population) the largest 
Communist party in the world, a distinction which 
it achieved by recruiting large numbers of workers 
as well as Slovaks. In the Soviet view, the CPCS 
expanded beyond its ability to educate its new mem- 
bers, and the end result was the unhealthy trend of 
events of early 1968. But, for Moscow, Czecho- 
slovakia is not the only model of what is to be avoid- 
ed. The Soviet leaders are just as anxious to avoid 
the experience of the Chinese party in Mao’s Great 
Proletarian Cultural Revolution. Two theoretical arti- 
cles on the role of the party, published in the wake 
of the Czech crisis, displayed just as much concern 
about Chinese Communist policy, as about the 
Czechoslovak or Yugoslav deviations.’® It is perhaps 
partly because of Czechoslovakia that we no longer 
hear any talk from Moscow about a “party of the 
whole people,” and because of China that we are 
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unlikely to hear any talk of a “purge” as the Soviet 
party prepares to reregister its membership. 

In any event, it is clear that the present Soviet 
party leadership has tried to slow down the party’s 
growth rate of the Khrushchev era and that it has 
been only partially successful in this effort. The 
leadership has at its disposal several administrative 
methods for controlling the influx of new members— 
such as changing the rules, visibly raising admission 
Standards, and calling in membership cards. But 
the history of the past fifty years suggests that 
growth in party membership is a dynamic process 
which is not entirely within the party leaders’ own 
control. They could conceivably reverse the process 
for a time by resorting to a massive purge. Not only, 
however, would this carry with it great political risks, 
but in all probability it would achieve only a short- 
term decline which might well be followed by a new 
spurt in membership. The aim of the leadership is 
very probably limited to bringing the growth rate 
down to a more acceptable level, perhaps between 
one and two percent per year (which, measured in 
proportion to the population, would be nearly a zero 
level of growth). But even to do this successfully 
over an indefinite period of time will require great 
administrative finesse. It may also require tighter 
control over the territorial apparatus of the party, 
which has operational responsibility for recruitment. 
In any case, it is far from certain that the CPSU 
organization has the power and flexibility to ac- 
complish this apparent aim. 


18V. Stepanov, ‘'V. |. Lenin o rukovodiashchei roli partii v 
kommunisticheskom stroitelstve” (V. 1. Lenin on the Leading Role 
of the Party in Building Communism), ibid., No. 18, 1968, pp. 111-23; 
and N. Lomakin, ‘‘O rukovodiashchei roli kommunisticheskoi partii v 
stroitelstve sotsializma’’ (On the Leading Role of the Communist 
Party in Building Socialism), Pravda, Sept. 19, 1968. 


By Kevin Devlin 


Interparty Relations: 
Limits of ‘Normalization’ 


umming up his impressions of the 24th Congress 

of the CPSU, Giuseppe Boffa, of the Italian Com- 

munist Party, spoke of “an effort at continuity 
and stability.” * On the level of Soviet domestic af- 
fairs, the description is apt. On the level of inter- 
party relations, one might convey much the same 
general impression by using a term fraught with 
recent historical significance: this was a congress 
of “normalization”—at least in intention. But in- 
tention is one thing, and achievement another. It is 
quite clear after the 24th Congress that what nor- 
malization was achieved still falls well short of the 
hopes of the Soviet leadership. 

To reach this conclusion, one must examine the 
Congress and its background more closely, for a 
casual survey would offer considerable evidence to 
Support the triumphal claims of Soviet publicists. 
Take, for example, the attendance figures. A total 
of 101 foreign delegations from 90 countries were 
present at the 24th Congress, compared with 88 
at the 23rd Congress in 1966 and 83 at the 22nd 
Congress in 1961. The increase seems impressive— 
until one notes that it is almost entirely accounted 
for by a greater number of non-Communist dele- 
gations: 22 of them this time, as against 12 at the 
23rd Congress and only three at Khrushchev’s 22nd 
Congress.’ 


1“'Temi e prospettive del XXIV congresso,’’ Rinascita (Rome), 
April 9, 1971. 

2 See Christian Duevel, ‘Balance Sheet of Foreign Parties 
Attending 24th CPSU Congress,’’ Radio Liberty Research Report, 
March 31, 1971. 


Mr. Devlin is a political analyst for Radio Free Europe 
in Munich. His articles on the Communist parties 
of Europe have been widely published in this and 
other journals. 
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As far as Communist party delegations are con- 
cerned, Nikolai Podgorny listed 72 of them in his 
opening address, and the late arrival of Paul Verges, 
representing the Communist party of the small 
French island of Reunion, near Madagascar, would 
presumably have brought the figure to 73, or one 
less than the total number of delegations at the 
1969 Moscow conference of Communist parties. In 
addition, however, six participating delegations were 
left unidentified, and it seems probable that all of 
these were Communist. One can even venture a 
tentative identification of five of them—namely, the 
Communist parties of Nepal,’ Morocco,* Algeria, 
Nigeria, and Lesotho—based on the fact that the 
first four were all represented at the 23rd Congress 
in 1966, and the last four at the 1969 Moscow 
conference. If this surmise is accurate, the number 
of foreign Communist delegations attending the 
Congress would have been 78 or 79, out of a total 
of about 90 “official” Communist parties (that is, 
not counting secessionist parties).° 


3 Brezhnev mentioned the presence of a Nepalese delegation in 
his address of welcome to the 23rd Congress, although it was 
curiously omitted from Pravda’s list of foreign delegations. 

4The Algerian CP was involved in a significant incident at the 
23rd Congress. The delegation of the ruling Algerian FLN 
(National Liberation Front) walked out and returned home when they 
learned that a delegation of Algerian Communists—representing 
a party which had been formally dissolved at Khrushchev’s 
behest in 1964—had also been invited. In 1969 the Algerian CP 
reappeared under the title of the Socialist Vanguard Party and took 
part in the 1969 Moscow conference. The FLN, though presumably 
invited to the 24th Congress, did not attend, while the Algerian 
Communists, though not identified, were presumably present. 

5 No “official” list of the world’s Communist parties has been 
published for many years, and it would now be impossible to reach 
agreement on a complete list, if only because of the many secessionist 
parties recognized by the Chinese. Moreover, without the old 
Comintern system for admitting new parties, one must wait for a 
Moscow congress or conference to find out whether the CPSU 
recognizes, for example, the Nigerian Socialist Workers’ and Farmers’ 
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That seems an impressive representation, but if 
one sets it against the background of Soviet aspira- 
tions and efforts, it is not so imposing after all, being 
little, if at all, above the levels reached at the 23rd 
Congress and the 1969 Moscow conference. In any 
case, what matters more is not how many parties 
were absent, but which parties they were. 


The Absentees 


It was of course a foregone conclusion that two 
of the fourteen ruling parties, China and Albania, 
would boycott the Congress. Desultory moves to- 
ward a modus vivendi on the interstate level had 
done nothing to reduce the bitterness of the Sino- 
Soviet conflict on the ideological, interparty level— 
a fact which was underscored on the eve of the 
Congress by a fresh outbreak of polemics evoked 
by the centenary of the Paris Commune.* Indeed, 
one cannot assume that the Chinese were even 
invited to the Congress. As the proceedings began, 
one reputable Western correspondent reported that 
the story most widely circulated in Moscow was that 
the Soviets, having conducted discreet soundings, 
had decided against inviting the Chinese in order 
to avoid the certain humiliation of a refusal;’? and 
it does seem probable that if the Chinese had re- 
ceived an invitation and refused it, they would have 
issued a public justification of their action. As it was, 
they contemptuously ignored the Congress. 

The Albanians, on the other hand, had plenty to 
say about the Congress—indeed, from the Soviet 
viewpoint, far too much. The first of two major 
attacks came a few days before the opening, when 
the Albanian party organ Zeri i Popullit (March 25, 
1971) harshly denounced what it termed “a _ re- 
visionist congress for revisionist ends.” The second 


Party or the Congolese (Brazzaville) Party of Labor as Communist (yes 
in the first case; no in the second). It was only participation in the 
1969 Moscow conference which revealed that Cheddi Jagan’s 
People’s Progressive Party of Guyana (or at least his own leadership) 
had graduated to ‘Marxist-Leninist’ status after years of fellow- 
traveling. A report in the Italian Communist youth organ Vie Nuove 
of April 7, 1971, gave a total of 89 Communist parties. This 
figure was, however, clearly based on the Leninist principle of 
one party for each country, whereas many countries now have two 
rival Communist parties, India and Brazil have three, and the 
Dominican Republic has a good half-dozen. 

6 The polemics began with a Soviet radio broadcast in Mandarin 
on March 12 claiming that the Bolsheviks had been the first 
to profit from the legacy of the Paris Commune in carrying out the 
October Revolution, overthrowing bourgeois bureaucracy, and 
building a socialist society. On the other hand, the broadcast called 
Communist China’s claim to be applying the experience of 
the Paris Commune ‘‘an insult to the fighters of 1871’’ and asserted 
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Salvo followed the Congress, in the form of a two- 
page editorial tantamount to a bitterly intransigent 
rejection of Brezhnev’s pro forma expression of 
readiness (in his Congress report) to reestablish 
normal relations with Albania. The Soviet leader’s 
verbal overtures to both Tirana and Peking were 
scornfully dismissed as “hypocritical, shallow and 
demagogical” and as “devilish maneuvers” which 
would be of no avail against the revolutionary vigi- 
lance of the Albanians. Brezhnev himself was 
branded as an arrogant “renegade,” and the 24th 
Congress was said to have revealed the bankruptcy 
of his leadership.* The future, declared the editorial, 
belonged not to the Soviets and their followers, but 
to “the new Marxist-Leninist parties” which Brezhnev 
had slandered. 

The absence at the Congress of the militantly pro- 
Chinese New Zealand CP was as much a foregone 
conclusion as that of the Albanians and Chinese. 
Nevertheless, a delegation from New Zealand did 
attend, and thereby hangs a tale, the significance 
of which seems to have been ignored in journalistic 
comments on the Congress. The point is that the 
delegation was not from the “official” Communist 
Party of New Zealand (CPNZ) led by Vic Wilcox, but 
from the Socialist Unity Party (SUP) led by George 
Jackson. The SUP had been formed in early Febru- 
ary 1966 by defectors from the CPNZ—a rare ex- 
ample of Soviet-encouraged secession from a recog- 
nized Communist party which had gone over to 
Peking. The CPSU, however, deemed it inexpedient 
to grant immediate recognition to the new pro- 
Soviet party it had fostered, as was demonstrated a 
few weeks after the SUP’s formation when the 
CPSU formally invited the CPNZ (and not the SUP) 
to send a delegation to the 23rd Congress—an 
invitation which the CPNZ promptly declined. From 
late 1966 on, the CPSU and other European Com- 
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that the Peking regime, by openly violating the ‘‘basic democratic 
rights and freedom of the people,” is actually ‘“‘destroying what 
was gained and defended by the Paris Commune.” This attack 
evoked a sharp reply from Peking in the form of a lengthy editorial 
published simultaneously in Jen-min Jih-pao, Hung Ch’i, and 
Chieh-fang Chun Pao on March 17. Accusing the Soviets of 
“talking glibly” of their “loyalty to the principles of the Paris 
Commune,” the editorial charged that the “Soviet state founded by 
Lenin and defended by Stalin has changed its political color’’ under 
the leadership of ‘‘the Soviet revisionist renegade clique,’’ which 
has “‘turned the dictatorship of the proletariat into the dictatorship 
of the bourgeoisie and put social-imperialism and social fascism 
into force.’ 

7 Alain Jacob in Le Monde (Paris), March 31, 1971. 

® “Congress of Capitalist Restoration and of Social-Imperialism,” 
ibid., April 17, 1971. See also Radio Free Europe Research Paper 
No. 0988, ‘'Tirana’s Latest Unequivocal ‘No’ to Moscow,” 
April 27, 1971. 


Interparty Relations: The Limits of “Normalization” 


munist parties developed ties with the SUP in a 
number of ways short of formal recognition of the 
latter as the official Communist party of New 
Zealand.’ Yet the Soviets still felt unable to invite 
the SUP to the Moscow conference of 1969 and had 
to “waste” the New Zealand invitation on the in- 
transigent CPNZ. 

A party congress is, of course, a different matter, 
and it was not surprising that the CPSU invited the 
SUP to send delegates (Secretary Jackson and Chair- 
man Drennan) to the 24th Congress. What was sur- 
prising, however, was the status accorded to them. 
In his opening address, Podgorny placed the SUP 
delegation not in the second part of his list, em- 
bracing the representatives of national-democratic 
and left-socialist parties, but in the first part reserved 
for the delegates of officially-recognized Communist 
parties. This meant, in effect, that the Soviet leaders 
for the first time accorded full fraternal recognition 
to what they themselves, in other contexts, would 
call an “anti-party group’”—an action which raises 
interparty issues of a seriousness altogether out of 
proportion to the political weight of the minuscule 
New Zealand party. 

The other absentees at the 24th Congress can be 
dealt with more briefly. Nobody, of course, could 
have expected the pro-Chinese parties of Southeast 
Asia (the Thai, Burmese and Malaysian CPs) to 
attend, but it may be worth noting that no repre- 
sentative of the divided Philippine CP was present 
either. Nor was there anyone to speak for the harried 
remnant of the once-powerful Indonesian CP, unless 
a PKI representative—whose credentials would have 
been open to challenge by Comrade Adjitorop in 
Peking—was among the half-dozen delegations left 
unidentified. 

Two West European absentees—i.e., the Com- 
munist parties of the Netherlands and Iceland, both 
of which had been represented at the 23rd Con- 
gress—fall into a different category. Both have made 
independence a cardinal point of policy to the extent 
of boycotting most international Communist occa- 
sions: both were absent from the Moscow confer- 
ence of 1969 and the Lenin centenary celebrations 
in Moscow in April.1970; and in recent years both 
have made a practice of not attending fraternal party 
congresses (if invited). In the case of the Icelanders 
this tendency was strengthened by the invasion of 


9 SUP delegates have visited Europe for interparty talks (e.g., 
with the Italian Communists in December 1966), attended the 
50th-anniversary ‘‘scientific conference’ held in Moscow in 
November 1967, and were present at the 19th Congress of the French 
CP in February 1970. 
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Czechoslovakia, which the party condemned with 
exceptional vigor, and has even been symbolized by 
a change of the party’s title (for the second time) to 
Icelandic Labor Alliance. This new posture found 
practical expression in the months preceding the 
24th Congress in some sharp criticisms of the 
CPSU, notably with regard to the Solzhenitsyn case 
and the Leningrad trial.’ 

The case of the Netherlands party, on the other 
hand, contained an element of paradox. When the 
CPN sent a second-rank delegate to deliver a bland 
speech at the 23rd CPSU Congress five years ago, 
the party had already (since 1963-64) assumed a 
firm posture of independence which was approaching 
isolation and had strong anti-Soviet overtones. In 
1967, however, veteran party leader Paul de Groot 
was replaced by Henk Hoekstra, and the party 
thereafter began showing gradual signs of readiness 
to modify its isolation and improve relations with 
the CPSU. The CPN, to be sure, kept to its recent 
practice of not attending fraternal congresses,’ but 
when invited to the 24th Congress, it responded with 
a message thanking the CPSU for the invitation and 
expressing polite regret that the CPN could not 
accept it “because of the internal political situation 
in our country.” This was a flimsy pretext relating 
to impending elections in the Netherlands (in which 
the “independent” CPN made modest gains), but it 
at least showed a readiness to avoid embarrassing 
the CPSU. 

One other Communist party neither received nor 
expected to receive an invitation, even though it had 
been invited to the 23rd Congress in 1966—together 
with a rival, secessionist party. The description ap- 
plies to only one party: the original Communist Party 
of Israel, MAKI; at the 24th Congress, as at the 1969 
Moscow conference, Israeli communism was repre- 
sented by MAKI’s secessionist rival, RAKACH.” This 
unique case deserves some further examination. The 
split, which took place in 1965, was exceptional in 
that it was not a byproduct of Sino-Soviet polarization 


10 For example, an editorial in the Icelandic party organ 
Thjodviljinn (Dec. 31, 1970) commented on Soviet coverage of the 
Leningrad trial by saying: ‘‘Instead of impartial reporting, there 
is a flood of foul words about the accused, and the whole story 
smells of primitive hatred.” 

11 As a corollary to this practice, the CPN did not invite any 
fraternal delegations to its own congresses in 1968 and 1970. 
Incidentally, two weeks before the Moscow gathering, the CPN 
boycotted another 24th Congress—that of the neighboring 
Belgian CP. 

12 MAKI is an acronym of the Hebrew words for Communist Party 
of Israel. Similarly, RAKACH is an acronym of the Hebrew for 
‘New Communist List,” the title under which the secessionist party 
contested the Knesset elections of 1965. 


STRAIGHTENING THE RECORD 


During the days of the Congress, Soviet Communists 
were able to convince themselves once more of the 
fact that the representatives of the fraternal parties 
warmly approve of the Leninist course of the CPSU and 
the principled line that it follows in the world Commu- 
nist movement. 


—Pravda (Moscow), April 13, 1971. 


At the Congress we were able to note again the exist- 
ence of assessments different from ours on some im- 
portant questions concerning the international workers’ 
movement, relations between Communist parties, and 
the development of socialist thought. It is not only a 
matter of the problems posed by the Czechoslovak 
events, regarding which our well-known positions re- 
main unchanged, but also of more general questions 
such as, for example, the need to respect fully the in- 
dependence of each party, each state, and each social- 
ist state, which remains a fundamental issue for us. 


—Enrico Berlinguer, in L’Unita 
(Rome), April 8, 1971. 


but was caused by interparty conflict over Zionism 
and the Arab-Israeli struggle. It left Israel with two 
Communist parties: MAKI, headed by Secretary-Gen- 
eral Shmuel Mikunis and overwhelmingly Jewish in 
membership; and RAKACH, headed by Meir Wilner, 
with a mixed Jewish-Arab membership and a heavily 
Arab constituency. 

The CPSU at first did its best to avert the split 
(which it did manage to postpone) and then made 
strenuous efforts to reunite the two factions, but 
secret tripartite talks held in Moscow in November 
1965 and again in the autumn of 1966 proved fruit- 
less. Between these attempts at mediation, the So- 
viets, refusing to take official cognizance of the split, 
simply invited the “Communist Party of Israel” to the 
23rd CPSU Congress, and when separate delegations 
from the rival parties arrived in Moscow, they were 
treated as a Single unit and induced by their Soviet 
hosts to issue an uncontroversial joint message. The 
June War of 1967, in which MAKI supported the 
Israeli government while RAKACH condemned Israeli 
“aggression,” put an end to this unstable interim 
situation. The CPSU promptly condemned MAKI and 
henceforth recognized RAKACH as the official Com- 
munist Party of Israel. The overwhelming majority of 
other Communist parties followed suit, although 
there were some interesting exceptions among 
parties which had already developed independent 
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positions. The most notable example was Romania, 
which broke with the East European pattern by main- 
taining diplomatic relations with Israel and _ inter- 
party relations with MAKI. The Australian, Dutch, 
Norwegian and Swedish Communist parties, joined 
later by the Yugoslavs, also maintain fraternal rela- 
tions with MAKI as well as with RAKACH. 

Finally, it should be noted that no invitation went 
to one of the politically strongest non-ruling Com- 
munist parties in the world—the Communist Party of 
India (Marxist). (Instead, the Soviet invitation went 
to the old-line pro-Soviet Communist Party of India, 
which was represented at the Congress by its Gen- 
eral Secretary, Chandra Rajeshwara Rao.) The 
CPI(M), which broke away from the CPI in 1964 to 
take a pro-Chinese line, shifted a few years later to 
an independent-leftist position, making way in the 
process for the emergence of still a third Indian 
Communist party, the Maoist CPI(Marxist-Leninist), 
also known as the “Naxalites” after the area of their 
first serious insurrection. After the CPI(M) shifted 
from its pro-Chinese line, the CPSU intermittently 
evinced a desire to improve relations with it, partic- 
ularly since the party’s greatest strength lay in West 
Bengal, an area of distinct importance to Soviet 
State interests. Polemics were dropped, and Soviet 
spokesmen took to referring to the CPI(M) as a “‘par- 
allel” Indian Communist Party—a significant neol- 
ogism which suggested readiness to consider mak- 
ing an exception to the Leninist principle of a single 
Communist party for each country. If the hostility 
between the two major Ihdian Communist parties 
had not been so persistent and bitter (it has, if any- 
thing, been aggravated by their occasional, in- 
felicitous attempts at collaboration), some modus 
vivendi might conceivably have been worked out 
along these lines. 


Gains and Losses 


So much for the absentees. On the other side of 
the ledger, were there any delegations at the 24th 
Congress which had not been at the 23rd? Here, the 
Soviet leaders could register one important success 
—the presence of a Japanese Communist delegation 
—although they had to pay a political price for it. 
The price was a commitment not to interfere again 
in the internal affairs of the JCP. As far as the Jap- 
anese were concerned, therefore, the rapproche- 
ment was conditional—a truce rather than a peace 
settlement. Moreover, it had taken the CPSU nearly 
five years to achieve even this provisional success. 


Interparty Relations: The Limits of “Normalization” 


To review the background briefly, the JCP had 
taken a neutralist position in the early stages of the 
Sino-Soviet conflict, but had then shifted toward sub- 
stantial alignment with Peking in 1963-64. As it did 
so, there emerged a pro-Soviet faction which in De- 
cember 1964 became the secessionist “Japanese 
Communist Party (Voice of Japan).” The split had 
been openly encouraged by Khrushchev, and the 
secessionist group continued to receive support, 
though more indirect and spasmodic, from his suc- 
cessors. By late 1964 the official JCP had in effect 
severed relations with the CPSU. But it had not re- 
jected the hegemony of the Soviets to accept that of 
the Chinese. In the spring of 1966, the JCP took 
strong exception to the Peking regime’s refusal to 
countenance “unity of action” with the Soviet and 
other fraternal parties in support of the North Viet- 
namese. Amidst an exchange of polemics, the Chi- 
nese—repeating the Soviet mistake—openly began 
supporting Maoist groups in Japan.” 

Beginning in June 1966, the CPSU made intermit- 
tent efforts to exploit this development by restoring 
normal relations with the JCP, but the Japanese re- 
sponse to these approaches was distinctly wary. 
Not until February 1968 did interparty talks take 
place in Tokyo, and all that CPSU special envoy 
Mikhail Suslov could wring from the Japanese was an 
agreement to continue negotiations later.** Renewed 
talks in Moscow during the first half of August 1968 
were no more fruitful. One week later the Warsaw 
Pact armies entered Czechoslovakia, whereupon the 
JCP denounced the invasion and made it clear that 
So far as rapprochment was concerned, the Soviets 
were back at the starting gate. 

This train of events confirmed the JCP in its posi- 
tion of independence, expressed not in a Romanian- 
type neutralism but in a vigorously critical attitude 
toward both the Soviet and Chinese parties, neither 
of which was invited to the JCP’s 11th Congress in 
July 1970. Shortly before that Congress, the JCP 
reacted with exceptional vigor to a renewal of con- 
tacts between the Soviet Embassy and the “Voice of 
Japan” faction, and it subsequently entered into a 
sharp polemical exchange with the Soviet journal 
Partiinaia zhizn over this and the invasion of Czecho- 


——————— 


13 A Maoist secessionist group calling itself the ‘Japanese 
Communist Party (Liberation Front)’’ actually made its appearance 
in late 1965, before the rift between the JCP and the Chinese. 

14 Even this modest concession was balanced by the JCP’s refusal 
to attend the Budapest preparatory meeting for the 1969 Moscow 
conference. The party had earlier refused to attend both the 23rd 
CPSU Congress and the Moscow celebrations in honor of the 
50th anniversary of the Revolution. 


Slovakia.’ The Japanese party leaders were, in fact, 
making sure that when a normalization of relations: 
did take place, it would be on their terms. 

And so it proved. Five-day talks in Moscow in mid- 
March of this year produced a bland communique, 
issued by TASS on March 19, stating that the two 
parties had expressed readiness to settle the various 
questions that had arisen between them “on the 
basis of the principles of independence, equality and 
mutual non-interference in each other’s affairs.” On 
his return to Tokyo, the chief JCP negotiator, Tomio 
Nishizawa, spelt it out more explicitly. The CPSU, 
he said, had indeed pledged that it would henceforth 
refrain from maintaining any kind of relations with 
such anti-party elements as the “Voice of Japan” 
rebels, even in their capacity as officials of Japa- 
nese-Soviet organizations. Party Chairman Kenji Miya- 
moto made it emphatically clear, moreover, that the 
CPSU was on probation. Noting that the Soviets had 
broken a similar pledge given in 1968, he declared: 
“We shall maintain normal relations with the Soviet 
side, provided that this promise is fulfilled.” *° 

Two other important Asian Communist parties— 
those of North Korea and North Vietnam—had main- 
tained independent positions so long and so firmly 
that there was no question of their attendance at 
the 24th Congress being taken as a sign of subservi- 
ence to Moscow. Nevertheless, Le Duan of North 
Vietnam again made his party’s stand quite clear by 
the same gesture he had used in 1966, namely, by 
stopping in Peking for cordial interparty talks on 
his way to the Soviet Congress. As for the North 
Koreans, it is enough to note that the 24th Congress 
had scarcely ended when North Korean diplomatic 
representatives were expelled from Ceylon because 
of alleged involvement in the insurrection of the 
Maoist-inspired ‘People’s Liberation Front,” which 
the Soviets were helping the Ceylon government to 
Suppress. 

On the other hand, the CPSU could chalk up one 
very important success at the Congress—namely, a 
more cooperative attitude on the part of the Cubans. 
When the 23rd Congress met in 1966, Havana had 


become an independent center of attraction for the 


revolutionary militants of the world. Fidel Castro’s 
hubristic ambitions in this direction found expression 


15 See Akahata (Tokyo), May 5, 1970, for a denunciation of 
Soviet Embassy contacts with the “Voice of Japan’ faction. 
An article criticizing the JCP’s positions appeared in Partiinaia zhizn, 
No. 13, June 1970, and the JCP’s reply accusing the CPSU of 
taking ‘‘an anti-Marxist-Leninist stand” on interparty matters appeared 
in Akahata on June 29, 1970. 

16 Akahata, March 27, 1971; emphasis added. 
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in the Havana Tri-Continental Conference of 1966, 
the OLAS (Latin American Solidarity Organization) 
Conference of 1967, and Che Guevara’s valiant but 
ultimately futile Bolivian guerrilla venture of the 
latter year. In view of Castro’s massive dependence 
on economic and military aid from the Soviet Union 
since the early 1960’s, it is remarkable that he was 
able to get away with pulling the bear’s tail for so 
long—chiding the USSR for its opportunistic ap- 
proaches to Latin American governments, mocking 
the Communist dogmatists who thought they had 
all the answers in their doctrinal catechism, and 
branding as “pseudo-revolutionaries” those who re- 
fused to respond to his call for focos revolucionarios 
aimed at creating ‘two, three, more Vietnams.” At 
the 23rd Congress, Armando Hart spoke for this 
independent Cuban revolutionary center when he 
implicitly rebuked the Soviet Union for its failure to 
“take the necessary risk . . . in order to turn the 
territory of the Democratic Republic of Vietnam into 
a graveyard for US aircraft.” ”’ 

What happened subsequently, in essence, was 
that the weight of Cuba’s complete material de- 
pendence on Soviet aid gradually became too much 
to permit Castro to stick to his messianic ambitions. 
The change began in 1968, the year that opened 
with Fidel’s masterly exploitation of the affair of 
Anibal Escalante’s pro-Soviet ‘‘micro-faction”; it con- 
tinued intermittently through 1969, during which 
Cuban attention largely shifted from revolution 
abroad to economic problems at home; and it was 
virtually completed during 1970, the “year of the 
10-million-ton sugar harvest,” to which Castro vainly 
committed his prestige. We may perhaps agree with 
K. S. Karol that the turning point was marked by 
Castro’s reaction to the invasion of Czechoslovakia 
in August 1968, when he asserted that the Warsaw 
Pact powers’ intervention was at once necessary and 
(legally) unjustifiable."* In any event, by early 1971 
the Soviet presence in Cuba—economic, technical, 
military and political—was decisively preponderant, 
and it was no wonder that Cuban President Osvaldo 
Dorticos, in his speech at the 24th Congress, duly 
expressed gratitude for Soviet aid and hailed the 
“indestructible friendship” between the two coun- 
tries and their parties, giving no hint of any diverg- 
ence of interests or policies. 
ctl aca aa? ln” | PS A Sal eae in aE 

17 Twenty-third Congress of the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union: Greetings from the Communist Workers’ Parties, Prague, 
Peace and Socialism Publishers, 1966, p. 53. 

18 As a result of Karol’s disillusioned book, Guerrillas in Power: 
The Course of the Cuban Revolution (New York, 1970), the 


Polish-born Marxist, who was formerly on intimate terms with 
Castro, is now denounced by the Cubans as a CIA agent. 
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A SLIGHT MISUNDERSTANDING 


Speaking in Spanish, Luis Corvalan [Chilean Commu- 
nist delegate to the 24th CPSU Congress] indicated 
that the new Chilean government had recognized the 
Republic of Cuba and the People’s Republic of China. 
The interpreter having omitted to translate these last 
few words, the audience generously applauded the 
name of Cuba. Somewhat surprised, Mr. Corvalan, who 
had of course not heard the Russian translation of his 
words, raised his eyes, wondering if Sino-Soviet rela- 
tions had suddenly taken a completely new turn. To 
settle the matter, he repeated the phrase— which the 
interpreter this time translated in full, and which was 
met by complete silence. 


—Alain Jacob in Le Monde (Paris), 
April 5, 1971. 


But if the Cubans seemed to have fallen more or 
less into line, this was offset by the fact that the 
Yugoslavs were a good deal less cordial on this 
occasion than they had been at the time of the 23rd 
Congress, when Alexander Rankovic—soon to be 
purged by Tito—had spoken warmly of Yugoslav- 
Soviet solidarity and “the closeness or identity of 
Our views on basic international issues.” '® For one 
thing, the Yugoslav delegation was headed this time 
by a second-rank leader, Mijalko Todorovic, who was 
well known for his particularly vigorous condemna- 
tion of the invasion of Czechoslovakia. As befitted a 
guest, Todorovic delivered a fairly uncontroversial 
speech at the Congress, but he did pointedly empha- 
size—as did also the Romanian, Japanese, Italian, 
Spanish, French, and Australian delegates—the 
need to base interparty relations on equality, auton- 
omy and non-interference in the internal affairs of 
other fraternal parties. 

In contrast to this restraint, Yugoslav press com- 
ments on the Congress provided some of the most 
outspoken criticism of its proceedings to come from 
any Communist source. Thus, Franjo Barbieri, editor 
of the Belgrade weekly N/N, noted not only that the 
Congress failed to make any effort to adapt old 
dogmas to new realities, but that “any attempt at 
such research was placed under preventive de- 


19 Twenty-third Congress of the CPSU, op. cit., p. 78. It may be 
noted that no Yugoslav delegates had been present at the 
19th (1952), 20th (1956), 21st (1959) and 22nd (1961) CPSU 
Congresses. On the other side, the CPSU has sent delegates to only 
one of the six postwar congresses of the Yugoslav party—the Eighth 
Congress in 1964. 


Interparty Relations: The Limits of “Normalization” 


nunciation, with the global excommunication of 
‘right-wing and left-wing revisionism’.” He added 
scornfully that the Soviet leaders had built up “an 
ideological syllogism, according to which all modern 
[ideological] research is reduced to revisionism, all 
revisionism is reduced to heresy, and finally heresy 
becomes the synonym of betrayal.” *° Again, Boris 
Hrzic, Radio Zagreb’s Moscow correspondent, 
charged in one of several mordant commentaries 
that the Congress had shown that the Brezhnev 
Doctrine of limited sovereignty was no longer a 
theory but a reality: to the Soviets, the unity of the 
socialist camp meant “unity as a renunciation of the 
prerogatives of sovereignty, unity as a merger— 
political, ideological, economic and military—into a 
single entity.” ** 


Polemic and Protocol 


These Yugoslav comments provide an excellent 
illustration of a general truth that should be borne 
in mind: one should not judge the attitude of a for- 
eign Communist party toward the CPSU by what 
its delegate said, or failed to say, at the Moscow 
Congress. There is, after all, a certain protocol in 
these matters; and a party congress is not an inter- 
national conference or a bilateral téte-d-téte. 

As another illustration of the same truth, take the 
interesting case of the Communist Party of Australia 
(CPA). At the 24th Congress, CPA National Secretary 
Laurie Aarons delivered a completely uncontroversial 
address, notable only for its emphasis on Communist 
militancy in Indochina and aid to national liberation 
movements. Pravda (April 9) duly published the 
speech in full, along with Aarons’ photograph. Lack- 
ing other sources of information, Pravda’s readers 
would have concluded that the CPSU and the CPA 
were on the best of fraternal terms—and would have 
been completely wrong. 

In the past several years, in fact, relations be- 
tween the two parties have deteriorated to a point 
just short of a rift. Not only did the CPA vigorously 
condemn the invasion of Czechoslovakia, but it has 
since continued to denounce the Soviet occupation 
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20 Interview with Corriere della Sera (Milan), April 17, 1971. 
Barbieri also remarked in the same interview that the Congress 
had completely ignored “the problems of imbalances in socialist 
societies,’”” and that there had been no mention ‘Whatever of 
“reforms and democratization.” 

21 Radio Zagreb, April 6, 1971. In an earlier broadcast (April 1), 
Hrzic declared that all that was not fully pro-Soviet or did not 
accord with Soviet policy and the Soviet understanding of 
Marxism-Leninism was being ‘unilaterally defined as revisionism.” 
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and the successive stages of repressive ‘“normaliza- 
tion,” almost going out of its way to keep the issue 
alive.?? It has opened the columns of its weekly and 
monthly organs to anti-Soviet statements by such 
prominent Communist dissidents as Roger Garaudy 
of France and Franz Marek of Austria, and it has 
itself criticized the CPSU in connection with Soviet 
domestic developments like the Leningrad trial and 
the Solzhenitsyn case. At the 1969 Moscow confer- 
ence, Aarons was the first speaker to denounce the 
invasion of Czechoslovakia and the continued pres- 
ence there of Soviet troops, and he strongly criti- 
cized the final conference declaration (like the 
ltalian, San Marino and Reunion delegations, the 
Australians signed only the section dealing with 
anti-imperialist unity). 

At the Australian party’s 22nd Congress in March 
1970, this independent stand was strengthened and 
institutionalized through the rout of the conservative, 
pro-Soviet forces in the party. Supported by only 
about a quarter of the membership, the conserva- 
tives were decisively outvoted: their alternative draft 
program (praised by Pravda on March 29) was re- 
jected; eight of them were dropped from the party 
leadership; and they could do nothing to hinder the 
passage of two anti-Soviet resolutions, one of which 
condemned the invasion of Czechoslovakia and the 
other deplored “errors and crimes” that had devel- 
oped in the USSR and some other socialist countries, 
such as “the curtailment of political democracy and 
intellectual freedom.” ** With Soviet support, however, 
the conservative minority fought back by organizing 
factionalist meetings and publishing a pro-Soviet 
organ, Australian Socialist. In October 1970, Laurie 
Aarons’ brother Eric contributed a hard-hitting arti- 
cle to the Austrian dissident Communist magazine, 
Wiener Tagebuch, in which he criticized the CPSU 
on a number of counts including “Soviet interference 
[in the affairs of the CPA] and the (often very clumsy) 
efforts to incite comrades against the party leader- 
ship, obviously in an attempt to overthrow them and 
to substitute leaders acceptable to the CPSU, a 
method already used against other Communist par- 
ties throughout the world.” He added: 


22 Two recent examples may be cited. In late November 1970, 
Secretary Aarons sent an eloquent message of support to a 
Paris rally on Czechoslovakia organized by an international committee 
of dissident Communists and ignored by even the most progressive 
Communist party leaderships of Western Europe (Tribune 
[Sydney], Jan. 20, 1971). Again, in March 1971, the CPA’s bimonthly 
theoretical organ Australian Left Review published a long, anti-Soviet, 
and anti-normalization interview with the now exiled Czechoslovak 
reformer, Jiri Pelikan. 

23 Tribune, April 8, 1970. 
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The CPSU has refused to comment on the fully docu- 
mented cases of interference which we have sub- 
mitted, to discuss fundamental questions of princi- 
ple with us. It hardly tries to hide its claim to the 
right to interfere in our affairs and to support an 
opposition that is loyal to it. That can only lead to 
further splitting and weakening of the already pain- 
fully divided and weakened world movement and is 
a bad omen for all those (if they still exist) who are 
naive enough to think that the CPSU’s relations with 
them rest upon socialist principles and not upon 
the presumed interests of the Soviet Union (which 
of course in the Soviet view are identical with those 
of world socialism).** 


An open polemic between the two parties followed 
a few months later. It got under way with the publi- 
cation in the Soviet international magazine New 
Times (January 1, 1971) of an editorial attack which 
accused the CPA leaders, inter alia, of trying to 
“prove their ‘independence’ by making anti-Soviet 
statements and attacking the socialist states,” of 
departing “from the principled positions of the inter- 
national Communist movement,” and of rejecting 
“the Leninist principles of party building.” The CPA 
journal Tribune reprinted this philippic in full on 
January 27, and a week later published an ‘Open 
Letter” in reply. The letter (which Laurie Aarons 
challenged New Times to publish, without success) 
systematically refuted the Soviet arguments and re- 
affirmed the CPA’s independent course as well as 
its rejection of Stalinism and of Soviet-imposed 
“normalization” in Czechoslovakia. 

It is against this background of interparty conflict 
that one must assess the colorless propriety of 
Aarons’ 24th Congress speech. The true picture of 
CPA-CPSU relations emerges, rather, in the re- 
strained comments the Australian party leader made 
on his return to Sydney. Differences between the 
two parties remained, he said, and would continue 
to be discussed. And when asked about democracy 
in the USSR, he replied that material advances in 
the USSR had not been accompanied by a “com- 
parable development of socialist democracy,” adding 
that the 24th Congress “had a certain ritualistic 
character, lacking in depth of discussion and real 
debate.” *° A leader of the pro-Soviet minority fac- 
tion, Pat Clancy—who had also attended the 24th 


24 Eric Aarons, ‘‘Australien: Eine autonome KP.’’ Wiener Tagebuch 
(Vienna), October 1970, pp. 18-20. See also Kevin Devlin, “Challenge 
from Down Under: Australian CP Defies Soviets,’’ Radio Free Europe 
Research Report No. 0811, Nov. 25, 1970. 

25 ‘The USSR Now,” Tribune, May 12, 1971. 
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Congress, but as a private guest of the CPSU seated 
amid the Soviet delegates—held a rival press con- 
ference, at which he offered to hold a public debate 
with Aarons about the Congress. 


Soviet Interference 


The CPA is not the only Communist party which 
has been subjected in recent years to Soviet pres- 
sures and factionalist intervention as part of a larger 
though uneven effort at “normalization” on the inter- 
party level. In his book, Toute /a verite, Roger 
Garaudy, formerly a member of the Politburo of the 
French CP and now a leading figure of the inter- 
national dissident-Communist movement of resist- 
ance to what he calls “Stalino-Brezhnevism,” gives 
details of such Soviet intervention in the cases of the 
Finnish, Austrian, British, Italian, Spanish and Greek 
parties.*® He could have added at least the Swedish 
and Venezuelan parties, as well as his own PCF, to 
the list. 

The methods used have varied, and so have the 
results. The biggest Soviet success has been in 
Austria where, after a bitter internal struggle lasting 
more than a year, the progressive Communists led 
by Ernst Fischer and Franz Marek were expelled 
from—or left—a dispirited party, which is now safely 
dominated by pro-Soviet conservatives—the only 
Communist party in the whole world movement 
which has officially reversed its judgment on the 
invasion of Czechoslovakia.’ 

Soviet pressures on the Italian and British parties 
were considerably less obvious. The chief results 
were, in Italy, the expulsion from the PCI of the 
Manifesto group in late 1969,7* and in Britain a 
gradual though far from complete soft-pedaling by 
the party of the controversial issues raised by the 
Czechoslovak crisis. In Finland there was a much 
more complicated and serious interparty struggle 
between conservative, centrist and progressive ten- 
dencies—a struggle which consequently had a mo- 
mentum of its own.” Here, despite favorable geo- 


26 Roger Garaudy, Toute /a verite, Paris, 1970, pp. 177-90. 

27 For an account of the factionalist struggle within the Austrian 
CP up to the fall of 1969, see Kevin Devlin, “Austrian Communism 
After Czechoslovakia,’’ Survey (London) No. 73, Autumn 
1969, pp. 165-77. 

28 The Manifesto group, named after its monthly organ (// Manifesto), 
was expelled by the PCI for sympathizing with Chinese Communist 
criticisms of the CPSU and for criticizing the Italian party’s 
lack of internal democracy and renunciation of revolutionary militancy. 

29 See Kevin Devlin, ‘‘Finnish Communism,” Survey, Nos. 74-75, 
Winter-Spring 1970, pp. 49-69. 
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political circumstances, Soviet intervention was both 
more tentative and less effective than one would have 
expected, partly because of a divergence between 
Soviet ideological interests (impelling support of the 
conservatives) and state interests (favoring the cen- 
trist-progressive line of continued Communist par- 
ticipation in the Finnish government). The six-man 
Finnish delegation to the 24th Congress reflected 
this unstable compromise, being evenly divided be- 
tween representatives of the three groupings. 

In contrast to the Finnish case, the factional strug- 
gle within the Spanish Communist Party (PCE) has 
been relatively uncomplicated, with the CPSU. inter- 
vening in an obvious effort to bring a formerly docile 
but now recalcitrant party leadership back into line. 
(The PCE has recently been among the most out- 
spoken Western Communist parties in its criticism 
of Czechoslovak “‘normalization” and its rejection of 
neo-Stalinist tendencies.) In the closing months of 
1968, two Moscow-based members of the PCE lead- 
ership who had vainly opposed the party’s condemna- 
tion of the Czechoslovak invasion—Eduardo Garcia 
and Augustin Gomez—began to organize a campaign 
against Secretary-General Santiago Carrillo’s “re- 
visionist, nationalist and anti-Soviet” policy, sending 
envoys and using Soviet mail services to disseminate 
polemical literature among militants both inside 
Spain and in East and West European exile. As a 
result, Garcia and Gomez were both dropped from 
the leadership early in 1970 and were later expelled 
from the party. Then, in August-September 1970, a 
new pro-Soviet attack was launched by the pres- 
tigious Spanish Civil War veteran, General Enrique 
Lister. This time, however, the PCE leadership, which 
had been hesitant to deal with Garcia and Gomez, 
was in a tougher mood, and the Central Committee 
promptly expelled Lister and four followers. The pro- 
Soviet rebels now began to produce a rival version 
of the party organ, Mundo Obrero, typographically 
similar to it but printed on better paper.*® The PCE 
leadership refrained from raising the interesting 
question of where the funds for this venture had 
come from, but it continued to maintain positions 
obviously displeasing to the Kremlin—notably on 
Czechoslovakia—and, even more pointedly, an- 
nounced that it was “making the necessary efforts 
to normalize its relations with the Chinese Com- 

30 See Kevin Devlin, ‘Spanish CP Expels Pro-Soviet Rebels: 
Czechoslovakia Key Issue,’’ Radio Free Europe Research Paper 
No. 0781, Oct. 30, 1970; and “La lotta unitaria dei comunisti 
spagnoli,’’ Rinascita (Rome) Oct. 23, 1970. For lengthy extracts 
from the PCE Central Committee’s ‘Reply to Enrique Lister,” 


published in Mundo Obrero of Nov. 27, 1970, see Tribune (Sydney), 
Jan 27, 1971, p. 9. 
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munist Party.” * It is against this background of 
divergence and factionalist intervention, again, that 
one must assess PCE Chairman Dolores Ibarruri’s 
statement, in her 24th Congress speech, that the 
norms of interparty relations must exclude “inter- 
ference from outside directed against the cohesion 
and unity of the Communist parties.” * 

At the other end of the Mediterranean, another 
clandestine party—the Communist Party of Greece 
(KKE)—is suffering from a more serious split. The 
split had its origins in a conflict which began in 
early 1968 within the exiled KKE leadership in 
Eastern Europe over strategy and tactics, but the 
dispute developed into a rebellion by a faction of 
flexible ‘national Communists” against dogmatism 
and neo-Stalinist authority, as represented by Secre- 
tary-General Kostas Koliyannis, with the result that 
by mid-1968 there were, in effect, two Greek Com- 
munist parties. The rival leadership of Antonis 
Brillakis and Mitsos Partsalides came to command 
the loyalties not only of the greater part of the 
clandestiné apparat within Greece itself, but also of 
the majority of Greek Communists in Western Eur- 
ope as well as the 10,000 Greek Communists living 
in Czechoslovakia (the second-largest and _ best- 
organized Greek exile community until the Husak 
regime broke up the organization at the end of 
1969**). The Brillakis-Partsalides leadership also had 
the support of the Italian, Romanian, and Yugoslav 
Communist parties; but Koliyannis, dependably loyal 
to Moscow, had the backing of the Kremlin, and 
there was never any doubt as to which faction would 
speak for the KKE at the 24th Congress. 

Similar divisions exist in other national Communist 
movements, with Soviet recognition generally going 
to the “official” faction, which—by no coincidence— 
is almost always the more conservative one. But 
even in the rare cases where Soviet recognition has 
been transferred from a legitimate party leader to 
a challenger—as happened when Secretary-General 
Oscar Creydt of the Paraguayan CP fell out of favor in 
1964-65—Moscow has not hesitated to interfere on 
behalf of its own interests. 


31 PCE Central Committee resolution of September 1970, as cited 
in “‘La lotta unitaria dei comunisti spagnoli,’”’ Joc. cit. 

32 Pravda, April 7, 1971. 

33 According to the Italian Communist organ L’Unita (Jan 11, 1970), 
the anti-Koliyannis Central Committee denounced the Czechoslovak 
regime’s “brutal intervention in the internal affairs of the Greek 
party’’ and demanded the annulment of repressive measures 
which obviously had ‘‘the sole aim of providing aid and comfort to 
the Koliyannis group in its desperate efforts to impose its will 
on the Greek party by resorting to all methods, even those most 
unacceptable and most foreign to Marxist-Leninist principles.” 
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There was certainly no doubt either about the 
CPSU’s attitude toward the serious split which 
occurred in the Venezuelan Communist Party (PCV) 
shortly before the 24th Congress—the more so since 
that schism was hastened and exacerbated by blatant 
Soviet intervention. The Venezuelan split is of par- 
ticular interest because it does not fit into the usual 
patterns of Communist disunity in Latin America, 
where intraparty rifts have been caused primarily 
either by Sino-Soviet polarization or by surges of 
revolutionary voluntarism a /a cubaine. Instead, the 
divisions among the Venezuelan Communists during 
the past few years have been of a distinctly “Euro- 
pean” character, extending beyond the familiar de- 
bate over guerrilla methods versus the via pacifica 
to controversy over internal democracy, the relation- 
ship of the PCV to the CPSU, the nature of the proper 
“Venezuelan road to socialism,” and the party’s 
relations with other national political forces. A lead- 
ing part in the struggle was taken by Teodoro Petkoff, 
a young intellectual of Bulgarian origin and a former 
guerrilla leader who, as a consequence of the in- 
vasion of Czechoslovakia, had become an impas- 
sioned opponent of neo-Stalinism. Petkoff caused 
heated debate within the Venezuelan party by pub- 
lishing two provocative books—Czechos/ovakia: The 
Problem of Socialism and Socialism for Venezuela?™* 
In the second book, he offered a systematic critique 
of the old-guard PCV leadership, declaring in his 
preface that the task facing “our generation of 
Venezuelan Communists” was to break with the 
Stalinist mold of party and policy. Another key figure 
in the debate was Pompeyo Marquez, who had been 
Acting Secretary-General of the PCV for several years 
while Jesus Faria was in Moscow. Originally critical 
of many of Petkoff’s positions, Marquez became in- 
creasingly concerned with maintaining the freedom 
of debate which had made the PCV an exception 
among Latin American Communist parties,*> and as 
the intraparty struggle sharpened in the closing 
months of 1970 (partly as a result of Soviet inter- 
vention), this concern led him to shift gradually from 
“centrist” positions to an alliance with Petkoff and 
his supporters. 

Soviet intervention in the struggle took the form 
of several published articles denouncing Petkoff as 


34 Teodoro Petkoff, Checoes/ovaquia: e/ socialismo como problema, 
Caracas, September 1969; and Socialismo para Venezuela?, 

Caracas, June 1970. 

35 During a Central Committee plenum in February-March 1970, 
the “‘centrist’’ grouping led by Marquez successfully resisted demands 
by the old-guard leaders for disciplinary action against Petkoff 
and his followers. 
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a renegade—although one may assume that the 
Soviet diplomats who arrived in Caracas at this time 
to prepare for the opening of an embassy were not 
idle, either. Pravda, on October 20, 1970, carried 
a long anti-Petkoff tirade written by one A. Mosinev, 
and lengthy extracts of the article appeared in the 
next issue of the PCV weekly Tribuna Popular’ 
(under the editorship of Gustavo Machado, a leading 
conservative), provoking a bitter polemical exchange. 
Meanwhile, the Soviet magazine Voprosy filosofii (No. 
10, 1970) published an equally destructive review 
of Petkoff’s book, Socialism for Venezuela?’ Polariza- 
tion within the PCV was naturally exacerbated by 
this intervention and was accentuated still further 
by an organizational struggle over the selection of 
delegates to the party’s Fourth Congress scheduled 
for early December. A last-minute attempt at com- 
promise (including postponement of the Congress) 
collapsed within a week as a result of new maneuvers 
by the conservatives, and in mid-December a defini- 
tive split of the party took place. The conservative 
majority expelled the dissidents, while 22 of the 68 
Central Committee members (/os renovadores), 
headed by Marquez, announced the formation of a 
rival political force, the Movimiento al Socialismo 
(MAS), which held its founding congress in mid- 
January 1971. By the time the split took place, in- 
dependence from the CPSU or unswerving loyalty to 
it had become a key issue.** And although spokesmen 
for parties which have split generally made no ref- 
erence to this fact at the 24th Congress, Jesus Faria 
took the floor to thank the CPSU warmly for helping 
the PCV to rout the “renegades” who had gone over 
to the enemy camp.” 
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36 This issue (Nov. 5-11, 1970) carried not only a full translation 
of Mosinev’s Pravda article but also two articles by conservative 
PCV leaders rejecting the charge of Soviet interference, two 
by progressives protesting against such interference, and one by 
Petkoff himself. A few weeks later, however, such a show of 
objectivity became impossible. 

37 The review, written by M. |. Mokhnachev and S. S. Romanov, 
accused Petkoff of ‘blackening the socialist countries, and above all 
the Soviet Union, in a tone of the most glaring anti-ccommunism 
and anti-Sovietism,”’ adding that his arguments on behalf of 
“pluralism of political parties in socialist countries, freedom of the 
press, the need for the Communist party to give up its directing role 


in the state,’ etc., were based on a “sSupraclass’’ approach 
“entirely alien to Marxism.” 

38 At the stormy PCV Central Committee plenum in early 
December—the last one before ‘the split—Petkoff summed up the 
progressives’ demands for more independence and less dogmatism in 
these words: ‘l am not working for an anti-Soviet, anti-Chinese or 
anti-Cuban party, but for an unaligned party. That is why | have 
sounded the alarm against the loss of independence. . . . The 
Stalinists of the Communist Party .. . want a party that contemplates 
its navel rather than one that looks at the country.”’ E/ Nacional 
(Caracas), Dec. 4, 1970. 

39 Pravda, April 7, 1971. 
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The Venezuelan split is but one, yet a very striking 
example of the far-reaching changes that have taken 
place in the international Communist movement— 
if that term can still be used in any meaningful 
sense—since the 23rd Congress. In the spring of 
1966, the secession of an independent-progressive 
faction from a Latin American Communist party after 
a prolonged and open debate was almost incon- 
ceivable. The same could be said of many other 
developments that have occurred since then. To list 
even some of them is to recognize the historical im- 
portance of this five-year period for world com- 
munism. 


Five Years of Change 


There was the self-imposed isolation of the 
Chinese Communist regime during the destructive- 
creative tumult of the Cultural Revolution, followed 
by the gradual and purposeful reemergence of the 
remolded China on the international and interparty 
scenes. There were the patient and only partially 
successful efforts of the Soviet leadership to reassert 
its influence, if not its authority, in the world Com- 
munist movement through the Moscow conference 
of 1969, and the Sino-Soviet frontier clashes which 
led to the adoption of neutralist positions by some 
formerly pro-Soviet parties (the Italians, Spanish, 
Australians, etc.) and eventually to a cautious bi- 
lateral approach by Moscow and Peking to interstate 
crisis-management. There was the sudden efflores- 
cence of the Prague Spring with its promise of 
socialist renewal in democratic freedom, followed by 
the invasion which crushed that exciting venture and 
in the process exposed a basic divergence of inter- 
ests and ideologies between Western Communist 
parties and Eastern regimes. There was the marginal 
yet significant growth of dissent and resistance 
within the USSR, along with a countervailing tend- 
ency to restrengthen party controls in every sphere 
of national life; and externally, the expansion of the 
Soviet economic, diplomatic, and military presence 
in strategically important areas of the world, com- 
bined with moves to seek an accommodation with the 
other superpower. There was the explosive insurrec- 
tion of discontented workers in Poland’s Baltic cities, 
which brought about the downfall of Gomulka and 
sent hidden shock waves spreading to the USSR and 
other regimes. There was all this and more... 

No student of Communist affairs would expect 
such developments, however important, to be sys- 
tematically assessed—let alone objectively debated 
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—at a congress of the CPSU. This is particularly 
true of setbacks, which tend to disappear without 
trace under the waves of triumphalistic ritual char- 
acteristic of such occasions. Nevertheless, a brief 
examination of the way in which Congress speakers 
tackled, or failed to tackle, some of these issues may 
throw more light on the present role of the CPSU 
in the Communist world. 

For example, although relatively little was said 
about them, the events of August 21, 1968, in 
Czechosolvakia still cast their shadow over the Con- 
gress. One detects a defensive note in Brezhnev’s 
insistence that in response to an appeal by “party 
and state officials, Communists and workers of 
Czechoslovakia” (whom he did not identify), the 
Warsaw Pact allies were “obliged . . . by our class 
duty, loyalty to socialist internationalism, [and] con- 
cern for the interests of our states and the fate of 
socialism and peace in Europe” to “render Czecho- 
Slovakia internationalist assistance for the protection 
of socialism.” *° He was able to endorse fully the 
“lessons” which the now “normalized’”’ Czechoslovak 
party had drawn from the crisis. Husak, in fact, went 
even further than Brezhnev in his fulsome expression 
of thanks for the intervention, in his claim that’ this 
and this alone had thwarted the attempt of anti- 
socialist forces allied with “right-wing opportunist 
and revisionist forces” within his own party to “over- 
throw the socialist system in Czechoslovakia,” and 
in his reaffirmation of the Brezhnev Doctrine, under 
which "there is no such thing as abstract sover- 
clgntys 

Husak’s performance was too much for Georges 
Marchais of the French party, for one. Marchais, 
who had already made a completely uncontroversial 
speech before the Congress the day before, promptly 
put through a telephone call to Paris and gave 
L’Humanite an interview in which he stated bluntly: 


Our delegation . . . did not consider it fitting to recall, 
in its salutation to the Congress of a fraternal party 
of which it is the guest, the well-known—and un- 
changed—position of the French Communist Party 
on the military intervention in . . . Czechoslovakia. 

Obviously, each delegation speaks as it wishes to 
do. However, our delegation considers it regrettable 
that the delegation of the Czechosiovak CP should 
have thought it necessary to devote the main part 
of its message of greetings to a statement of its 
position on this question... .” 


40 Pravda, March 31, 1971. 
41 Radio Moscow broadcast (in Slovak), April 1, 1971. 
42 1’Humanite, April 2, 1971. 


As Roger Garaudy was quick to point out, however, 
Marchais’ reaction was both limited and inspired by 
an obvious political calculation. “Marchais,” he 
wrote, “keeps silent after the blow delivered by 
Brezhnev [against Czechoslovak sovereignty] and 
feigns indignation after the speech of Husak, which 
was its logical consequence. Thus, while clearing 
himself politically [se dedouanant] in France, he did 
not do the least harm to Brezhnev, for the 5,000 
Congress delegates and the Soviet people will remain 
in ignorance of the fact that the French Communists 
maintain their condemnation of 1968.” * 

The fact is that Marchais’ calculated move illus- 
trates the recurrent dilemma of a strong Communist 
party with a leadership of traditionalist temper, 
operating in a pluralistic Western environment, and 
moving sometimes jerkily between two axes of pol- 
icy: on the one hand, loyalty to the CPSU, axiomatic 
in the past; and on the other, response to its own 
political interests. Thus, as the 24th Congress 
opened to the accompaniment of enthusiastic French 
Communist coverage, it was considered politic to 
have a veteran party spokesman, Andre Wurmser, 
loudly proclaim—in the French press—“our right to 
criticize the Soviet Union.” “* 

On this point, the contrast between French and 
Italian Communist attitudes is illuminating. Husak’s 
version of the Brezhnev Doctrine was not merely 
regretted but openly repudiated—and not just once 
but repeatedly—by spokesmen for the PCI,*® and 
most of them, unlike Marchais, went on to a forth- 
right discussion of the serious ideological issues in- 
volved. For example, the Moscow correspondent of 
L’Unita, Adriano Guerra, wrote (April 5) that Husak, 
in dealing with the question of the national sover- 
eignty of socialist countries, had used “formulations 
that appeared even graver and more unacceptable 
than those contained in previous expositions of 
[the Czechoslovak] position.”” Guerra then proceeded 
to link this comment with a general criticism of the 
attitudes, implicit or explicit, of Congress delegates 
with regard to “relations within the international 
revolutionary movement”: 


43"La ligne du XXIVe congres,’’ Le Nouvel Observateur (Paris), 
April 12, 1971, p. 30. 

44 “le 24e congres et nous,’’ France nouvelle (Paris), March 24, 
Loge Pp. oe. 

45 The official PCI reaction to Husak’s speech was expressed 
in an unsigned statement published in L’Unita of April 3, 1971, under 
the title, ‘‘A Profound Disagreement Which Persists.’”’ Declaring 
that Husak’s line on sovereignty was unacceptable, it added that 
various delegations at the Moscow Congress, including the Italian, had 
shown their reactions by not applauding ‘‘these concepts and 
.the speech as a whole.” 


So, 


Almost always there appeared to be a prevalence of 
the orientation which seeks to reduce discussion of 
differences . . . to the subject of ideological strug- 
gle against right-wing and left-wing revisionism, 
against nationalism, and in the final analysis, against 
the plurality of roads to socialism. 

An objective underestimation of the growth of 
the revolutionary movement throughout the world 
.. . Was thus not infrequently accompanied by a cer- 
tain dramatization of the ability of imperialism to 
“penetrate” the socialist world with its ideology. 
From this came the polemics against pluralism as 
a possible articulation of socialist societies, against 
tendencies in the cultural field to deal critically with 
the ideas of the past, and from this came also the 
frequent appeals for “ideological vigilance,” etc. 


Giuseppe Boffa was equally outspoken: 


Finally, there is Czechoslovakia. With the passage of 
time there is no longer talk of Novotny, or of “Jan- 
uary,” or of the origins of the crisis, or of what the 
Official positions of the Czechoslovak CP were, but 
only of counterrevolution and of an imperialist at- 
tempt to throw back socialism throughout Europe. 
The blame is placed on “right-wing revisionism,” 
which by its abandonment of “Marxism-Leninism” 
opens the way to bourgeois ideology. Consequently 
the armed intervention of August 1968 no longer 
appears as an exceptional drama imposed by unique 
circumstances, but as a question of principle, the 
application of a correct norm in relations between 
socialist countries.*° 


Another revealing aspect of the 24th Congress 
proceedings was the attitude of the various delega- 
tions toward the Sino-Soviet conflict—or, more pre- 
cisely, toward the Chinese Communist regime. 
Brezhnev himself was relatively moderate in his 
rather brief reference to the Chinese, although he 
deplored their “anti-Soviet line,” placed the onus 
for further normalization of interstate relations on 
Peking, and asserted that the ideological and politi- 
cal positions of the Chinese party were “incompati- 
ble with Leninism.” The most vehement voices in 
the distinctly ragged anti-Chinese chorus were those 
of the Mongolian leader, Tsedenbal, and some re- 
gional secretaries of the CPSU. More significant was 
the number of delegates who declined to join the 
chorus at all, even with moderate criticism. They 


46 Boffa, Joc. cit. (fn. 1). See also Alessandro Natta’s editorial, 
“La nostra autonomia,”’ in the same issue of Rinascita. 
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included the North Vietnamese and North Koreans, 
of course; the Romanians and Yugoslavs; and the 
Italians, French, Spanish and Australians, among 
others. Unexpectedly, even Walter Ulbricht of East 
Germany also was silent on this subject. Not that 
there was any doubt about the anti-Chinese senti- 
ments of the great majority of foreign delegates or-— 
despite Brezhnev’s moderation—of the Soviets them- 
selves. Nevertheless, some observers of the Congress 
may be left with an impression of widespread un- 
certainty among the delegates about how to deal 
with the “new” China, now moving into deliberate 
action on the interstate and interparty levels with 
a disconcerting flexibility and self-assurance. 


A Congress of De-Khrushchevization 


Another central issue of direct concern to foreign 
Communist parties was the whole complex of Soviet 
domestic policy options which could be summed up 
in the question: What attitude would the 24th Con- 
gress adopt toward Stalin? As in the period preceding 
the 23rd Congress, there had been indications that 
more conservative forces within the Soviet apparat 
were, indeed, pressing for a reassessment, if not a 
rehabilitation, of the dead dictator’s role in Soviet 
history—a reassessment which would, of course, 
have profound contemporary implications. Western 
Communist leaderships must have been particularly 
disturbed by reports of a speech in which one 
Starikov, a secretary of the Soviet Embassy in 
Prague, attacked “Khrushchevism” as “a poison in 
the arteries of the [Communist] movement,” adding 
that by rejecting Stalin’s correct thesis of the sharp- 
ening of the class struggle under socialism, “the 
20th Congress prepared for the penetration of the 
enemy into the ranks of the Communist parties. The 
24th Congress must change that.” ‘7 When similar 
Statements had been made shortly before the 23rd 
Congress by a Georgian party leader, the Italian 
Communist Party had issued a public warning that 
any move to soften the negative judgment of the 
20th Congress on Stalin would be unacceptable. 
Giuseppe Boffa, who delivered the warning, added 
that he was Speaking not only for the PCI but also 
for “many other parties, at least in Western 
Europe.” * 

This time, according to the well-informed Roger 
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48 “Quello di Stalin e un problema ancora aperta?” L’Unita, 
March 27, 1966. 
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Garaudy, the French CP and several other Western 
Communist parties sent delegations to Moscow to 
warn that they would publicly oppose any Soviet 
move toward the rehabilitation of Stalin.*® Such 
warnings may well have been conveyed, but in fact 
it was never likely that the cautious leadership of the 
CPSU would take such a controversial step as dis- 
owning the action of the 20th Congress. Here, as in 
other matters, the gray centrism of Leonid Brezhnev 
—the prudent balancing of ‘‘on the one hand” by 
“on the other’—prevailed. Thus, on the one hand, 
the campaign to “overcome the consequences of the 
personality cult” (no mention of Stalin) had been 
beneficial; but on the other hand, the CPSU had also 
had to overcome “subjectivist errors” (no mention 
of Khrushchev); and anyhow both struggles were 
now successfully over and done with. Similarly, 
Brezhnev had criticism both for certain writers who 
emphasized “problems that have irrevocably become 
a matter of the past” and for certain others who 
tried to “whitewash past phenomena”—again, no 
names. There would be tighter party control but no 
reign of terror. In short, this was not a congress 
of restalinization, although it might plausibly be 
termed a congress of de-Khrushchevization. 

Even this de-Khrushchevization, however, is dis- 
turbing to certain foreign Communist parties. It 
appears to them that the Brezhnev leadership— 
faced with the daunting task of trying to combine 
economic modernization with the preservation of 
partiinost, irritated by the persistence of political 
dissent, shaken by the crises of Czechoslovakia and 
Poland (both of which in different ways represented 
a threat to the raison d’étre of the Soviet regime)— 
has come to harbor an obsessive dread of “sub- 
versive” ideas, including those expounded by many 
Western Communists. 

Brezhnev himself, in his address of March 30, 
emphasized the need for continuing struggle against 
“right-wing and left-wing revisionism [and] against 
nationalism,” attacking in particular “such renegades 
as Garaudy in France, Fischer in Austria, Petkoff in 
Venezuela, and members of the Manifesto group in 
Italy”; but he gave the fraternal party /eaderships no 
eause for complaint. Other, more conservative Soviet 
spokesman went further. The most outspoken, per- 
haps, was the Belorussian party leader, P. M. 
Masherov, who accused the right-wing revisionists 
of forming alliances with “openly anti-Communist 
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49 Garaudy made this assertion in an article in France-Soir 
(Paris) of March 7-8, 1971, and repeated the story in an interview 
with the West German news weekly Der Spiege/ (Hamburg), 
published May 11, 1971. 


and anti-Soviet elements” and of engaging in 
“pseudo-scientific discussions about a certain ‘re- 
juvenation’ of Marxism, in sorry efforts to represent 
Leninism as a limited, local phenomenon, in talk 
about the so-called pluralism of Marxism, the plural- 
ity of national models of socialism, and so forth.” °° 
The Italian Communists, who gave a stinging reply 
to Masherov in Giuseppe Boffa’s Rinascita article of 
April 9, had no doubts as to the Belorussian’s tar- 
get. Neither had the Yugoslav Tanjug news agency, 
which commented: 


Masherov gave no names, but observers conclude 
that he meant not only the Italian Communist Party 
but also all other Western Communist parties which 
reject a blind and unconditional support of Soviet 
policy.” 


In the Soviet power structure, Masherov is not 
alone in this nostalgia for the Manichean simplicities 
of the Stalinist era, and this has an obvious bearing 
on relationships between the CPSU and certain 
foreign Communist parties. The Soviet leadership in 
general seems to be more disturbed by the unortho- 
dox theorizing of the Italian or Yugoslav Communists 
than by the organizational independence of the 
Romanians—and with good reason since such un- 
orthodox ideas could have a profoundly disruptive 
effect on the Soviet system if the citizenry obtained 
access to them. Just before the 24th Congress, the 
theorist S. M. Kovalev—who deserves a footnote in 
the history of communism as the man who in Sep- 
tember 1968 first formulated the “Brezhnev Doc- 
trine” of limited sovereignty—contributed to the 
monthly Znamia (February and March 1971) a two- 
part article in which he criticized unidentified West- 
ern Communist parties for suggesting that “the 
parties in power in socialist countries should adapt 
their political practice” to the view that socialism 
is compatible with certain bourgeois political insti- 
tutions, “particularly the right of activity for oppo- 
sition parties.” He added bluntly: “To give free play 
to all political forces in the socialist countries in the 
present atmosphere would mean the suicide of 
socialism.” * 

Kovalev’s article is only one expression of the 
divergence of political interests and ideology which 
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50 Pravda, April 1, 1971. 

51 Radio Belgrade, citing a Tanjug dispatch from Moscow, 
March 31, 1971. 

52 See Richard Rockingham Gill, ‘‘Kovalev on Nonviolent Roads to 
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Research Report No. 0979, April 20, 1971. 
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imposes a recurrent strain on the relations between 
the Communist regimes and many (but not all) of the 
non-ruling Communist parties striving to make elec- 
toral headway in advanced pluralistic societies. It is, 
however, important to note that there are limits to 
the divergence just as there are limits to the “nor- 
malization” of interparty relations. Just as the Soviet 
leaders must justify Realpolitik in terms of a uni- 
versally valid ideology, welcoming the support of the 
most insignificant Communist leaderships, so the 
most independent foreign Communists, coping with 
their own crisis of identity, must insist that criticism 
of Soviet positions does not constitute “anti- 
Sovietism.” 

The factors tending to limit change in either 
direction will continue to operate as the Communist 
world undergoes the slow and fitful process of post- 
Stalinist transformation. For a final comment on 
those factors, we may turn to one who combines the 
perception of the insider with the objectivity of the 
outsider—Yakov Silber, of the Israeli (MAKI) party 
leadership: 


[The] Soviet leadership is interested in a Communist 
movement that supports it. It needs this support to 
maintain its ideological image in the Soviet Union 
and abroad. A country that seeks “two-power rule” 
with the United States needs more than ever a public 
image that only a world Communist movement can 
provide.... 

The Communist parties respond to some extent 
to this trend, because the link with the Soviet Union 
grants them an international importance that en- 
hances their status compared with other workers’ 
parties, turns them into factors of national import- 
ance (in regimes that want to tighten their ties with 
the Soviet Union, as happened in the Sudan and 
Ceylon), and also protects their internal Stability; 
whereas conflicts with the Soviet leadership are apt 
to inflict upon a Communist party sanctions, at- 
tempts at a split from outside and inside, and dis- 
integration. 

These reciprocal relations explain why the Soviet 
leadership makes such extensive efforts to gain the 
support of the leaders of every party, however small, 
. .. and why almost all parties do their best, in spite 
of everything, to find a modus vivendi with the Soviet 
leadership.* 

53 Report to MAKI Central Committee on “The Situation in the 


Communist Movement and the Chances of MAKI,’ Information 
Bulletin of MAKI (Tel Aviv), April 1971, pp. 13-14. 


Soviet Economic Reform 


at an Impasse 


By Gertrude E. Schroeder 


he deliberations of the 24th Congress of the 

Communist Party of the Soviet Union and the 

Directives for the Ninth Five-Year Plan pub- 
lished in Pravda of April 11, 1971, clearly indicate 
that the Soviet party leadership intends to continue 
the economic reform initiated in 1965 essentially 
aS now constituted. What is not so clear to the 
Casual observer is that the reform in its present 
form is a much attenuated version of the program 
launched with great fanfare five and a half years ago 
by the then-new Brezhnev-Kosygin leadership. At 
that time, the reform was deemed to rank in impor- 
tance with Lenin’s NEP (New Economic Policy) and 
Stalin’s introduction of five-year plans.’ It will be the 
purpose of this study to examine briefly the promise 
of 1965 and to document the withering away of this 
program, step by step, until it now virtually melts 
into the familiar, still flourishing landscape of the 
centralized Soviet command system. 

While the economic reform was not the result of 
an overt economic crisis, it was born in a time of 
troubles for the Soviet economy. The rate of eco- 
nomic growth had slowed from seven percent per 
annum in 1950-58 to five percent per annum in 
1959-64.* Capital-output ratios had increased by 
more than 50 percent during the latter period, and 
agricultural output and productivity were stagnating. 
The distribution system functioned poorly, quality 

1 Novyi mir (Moscow), No. 12, 1965, p. 194. 


2 Stanley H. Cohn, Economic Development in the Soviet Union, 
Lexington, Mass., D.C. Heath, 1970, p. 61. 
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of output was low, and there were long delays in the 
commissioning of new plants. Khrushchev’s multi- 
tudinous “‘hare-brained schemes” and _ reorganiza- 
tions of party and state had failed to get the economy 
moving. His successors inherited two fundamental 
facts of economic life: first, termination of the Seven- 
Year Plan in 1965 marked the completion of a long 
historical period of “extensive” growth and brought 
the need to initiate a new era of “intensive” develop- 
ment in which efficiency would have to replace mas- 
Sive inputs of capital and labor as the main source 
of economic growth; and second, the Soviet Union 
(with the exception of the military) was not ade- 
quately participating in the postwar technological 
revolution. 

In contrast to the radical and essentially simple 
nature of the NEP or the early five-year plans, the 
Brezhnev-Kosygin reform was conservative and com- 
plex. While pledging continued adherence to the 
Leninist concepts of planned economic development 
and democratic centralism, it placed new emphasis 
on Lenin’s own warning against “establishment of 
uniformity from above.” * Nevertheless, the reform 
did portend significant changes in established ways 
of doing things for economic administrators and 
managers at all levels—from Gosplan (State Plan- 
ning Commission) down to the enterprises. In place 
of “administrative methods” (the central issuance 
of directives) the reform proposed to substitute the 
radical concept of “economic levers” —prices, 
profits, capital charges, and incentive funds—to 
regulate and control the economy. The reform im- 
plied devolution of considerable decision-making 
authority to lower levels in the hierarchy, which 
would, in turn, respond independently and spon- 


3 See Voprosy istorii KPSS (Moscow), No. 7, 1970, pp. 45-46. 
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taneously to the economic stimuli provided by these 
“levers.” 

As spelled out by Premier Kosygin in September 
1965, the reform comprised: 1) an administrative 
reorganization of the bureaucracy; 2) some decen- 
tralization of planning and decision-making func- 
tions to enterprises; 3) a change in success criteria 
for enterprises; 4) a revision of wholesale prices, 
including allowance for an interest charge on capital 
stock; and 5) a reform of the industrial supply sys- 
tem.* The administrative reorganization was carried 
out with dispatch. It was a centralizing move that 
restored the system of industrial ministries that had 
existed prior to Khrushchev’s establishment of 
regional economic councils (sovnarkhozy) in 1957. 
Gosplan recovered major powers, and separate new 
functional bureaucracies were created to set prices 
(State Price Committee), distribute industrial sup- 
plies (State Committee for Material-Technical Sup- 
ply—Gossnab), and coordinate a drive for technolog- 
ical progress (State Committee for Science and 
Technology). 

The task of implementing the remaining parts of 
the reform was turned over to the new bureaucracy, 
a fact which led most Western observers to predict— 
correctly as things turned out—that the measures 
would work little improvement in the long run.° It 
was foreseen that projected implementation of the 
program by graduated phases would give vested 
interests the time and opportunity to sabotage 
the reforms and turn them into one more timid 
adjustment in the system of administrative plan- 
ning, that creeping recentralization would occur, 
and that the inconsistencies and contradictions in 
the rules of the reform would render it largely in- 
effective. Now, after five years of implementation, 
the reform does appear, in fact, to have failed to 
fulfill even its limited promise of devolution of 
decision-making authority and the encouragement of 
local initiative, much less its announced objectives 
of improving economic efficiency and overcoming 
such chronic problems of the Soviet economy as 
poor quality of goods, malfunctioning of the distri- 


ULE UUUUUUEIEEIEEEIE EERE 


4 Pravda (Moscow), Sept. 28, 1965. 

5See for example: Rush V. Greenslade, ‘‘The Soviet Economy 
in Transition,” in Joint Economic Committee, New Directions in 
the Soviet Economy, Washington, D.C., US Government Printing Office, 
1966, Part |, pp. 1-18; Gregory Grossman, “Economic Reforms: A 
Balance Sheet,’’ Problems of Communism, November-December 1966, 
pp. 43-55; Eugene Zaleski, Planning Reforms in the Soviet Union, 
1962-1966, Chapel Hill, University of North Carolina Press, 
1967, pp. 140-92; and Gertrude E. Schroeder, ‘‘Soviet Economic 
‘Reforms’—A Study in Contradictions,’ Soviet Studies (Glasgow), 
July 1968, pp. 1-21. 
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bution system for producer goods, resistance to 
new technology, and long delays in commissioning 
and utilizing new plant facilities. 

In carrying out the reform, the bureaucracy has 
effectively subverted such purposes, mainly by pro- 
ceeding to administer in ever greater detail the 
new “economic levers” which were supposed to have 
operated automatically to promote efficiency and 
spontaneous adherence to the planners’ wishes at 
the enterprise level. The bureaucracy could accom- 
plish this result because excess demand (a seller’s 
market) continued to prevail, a situation that de- 
prived buyers and sellers of any real choice. Despite 
lip service to market mechanisms, the reform actu- 
ally eschewed the use of such techniques. Instead, 
the Soviet Union has greatly extended the bureauc- 
ratization of economic life which Oskar Lange 
regarded as the greatest danger inherent in social- 
ism.° These changes had a major impact on the size 
of the bureaucracy. After remaining essentially 
stable in numbers for a decade, employment in 
State administration grew each year during 1964-70, 
for a total increase of some 516,000, or 38 percent.’ 
In addition, the new supply arrangements led to an 
estimated 15-percent increase in supply workers 
from 1964 to 1969, an expansion which was par- 
ticularly pronounced in 1966-67.° Further “progress” 
in this direction is likely to occur, moreover, if cur- 
rent plans for “improving” and “intensifying” the 
new system of economic management are carried 
out. 


Tactics of Obstruction 


By what tactics has the bureaucracy reduced the 
reform to impotence? Merely by doing what comes 
naturally: to large, entrenched bureaucracies any- 
where when they are threatened with change— that 
is, procrastinating, assimilating, complicating, and 
regulating. Each of these tactics will be examined 
in turn, focusing on the industrial sector where the 
principal application of the reform to date has 
occurred. 
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6 Oskar Lange, ‘‘On the Economic Theory of Socialism,’’ in 
Oskar Lange and Fred M. Taylor, On the Economic Theory of 
Socialism, New York, McGraw-Hill, 1965, p. 109. 

7 Narodnoe khoziaistvo SSSR v 1969 godu (National Economy 
of the USSR in 1969), Moscow, Statistika, 1970, p. 531, and 
SSSR v tsifrakh v 1970 godu (USSR in Figures in 1970), Moscow, 
Statistika, 1971, p. 173. 

8 Narodnoe khoziaistvo SSR v 1969 godu, pp. 530 and 619. This 
pertains to the statistical category ‘‘Supply, sales, and procurement.” 
Probably the increase in supply alone was greater. 
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MANAGERS’ COMPLAINTS 


What were the main difficulties which you encoun- 
tered in connection with the transfer of your enterprise 
to the new operating conditions? 


[Main] responses % of those polled 


Unsatisfactory material-technical 
supply 
Insufficient size of incentive funds 


48 
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Insufficient enterprise independence; 
violation by higher organizations 
of the Enterprise Statute 


The persistent practice of “willful” 
planning from above 
Low selling prices 


Instability of the plan; lack of 
coordination among its sections 


Absence of help from higher organi- 
zations and of methodological, 
instructional materials on transfer 


to the new operating conditions 18 


—From a survey of 241 directors of enterprises in 
Siberia and the Soviet Far East dealing with the im- 
pact of the economic reform, in Ekonomika i orga- 
nizatsiia promyshlennovo proizvodstva (Novosibirsk), 
No. 1, 1970, pp. 101-07. 


In contrast to the speedy reorganization of the 
economic bureaucracy, the other parts of the eco- 
nomic reform have been introduced piecemeal, an 
approach which has been rationalized by repeated 
reference to the complexity of the new ways of 
doing things and the importance of avoiding mis- 
takes. Announced time schedules for completing 
one or another aspect of the reform have been 
repeatedly violated. As a result, both the old and the 
new systems have operated side by side. The ensu- 
ing confusion not only has increased the need for 
administrative command (in order to avoid per- 
formance shortfalls), but also has made it hard to 
assess the real effects of the reform. Slowness in 
implementing the various parts of the economic 
reform has been accompanied, and perhaps even 
abetted, by voluminous discussion of all aspects of 
the projected new arrangements both in the Soviet 
press and at a plethora of conferences, notably the 
All-Union Conference on Improved Planning and 
Economic Management held in May 1968 and the 
All-Union Conference on Improving Price-Fixing of 
February 1969. Let us examine the track record of 
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this bureaucratic foot-dragging in implementing 
various aspects of the reform. 

Planning and Incentives. In the area of planning 
and incentives, the reform (1) reduced the former 
38 to 40 centrally-set plan indicators to a modest 
8 or 9; (2) broadened the decision-making authority 
of enterprises with respect to planning, employment, 
wages, and upgrading of production technology; (3) 
established profits (or sales) and profitability as 
success indicators for enterprises in place of gross 
value of output and/or costs; (4) provided for 
setting up three incentive funds out of profits, from 
which bonuses were to be paid and limited kinds of 
investment could be financed; (5) required payment 
of a charge for state-provided capital. Application 
of these new rules was to be carried out enterprise 
by enterprise upon a decision by the supervising 
ministry that a firm’s economic condition would 
permit it to operate successfully under the new 
arrangements. The first transferees to the reform 
program were firms that had operated most profita- 
bly under the old rules; they were also given prefer- 
ential treatment in regard to supply. 

The original timetable called for putting all indus- 
trial enterprises under the new rules by the end of 
1968 and all other state enterprises (except agri- 
cultural) by the end of 1970. The actual pace of 
conversion of industrial enterprises, however, was 
much slower, as illustrated below.°® 


Transfer of Industrial Enterprises 


Accounting for Percent of 


By the No.Con- Total Out- Employ- Prof- 
End of verted Ent. put ees its 
1966 704 1 8 8 16 
1967 7,248 Ms: o7 Je 50 
1968 26,850 54 a2 71 81 
1969 36,049 rips 84 81 91 
1970 44,300 90 92 (?) 95 


In 1966 and 1967 there was experimentation in 
various other economic areas, particularly trans- 
portation, where the reform was completed in 1968. 
Experiments also continued in agriculture, construc- 
tion and the service sector. At the outset of 1970, 
some 3,800 state farms (roughly one-third of the 


2° Vestnik statistiki (Moscow), No. 4, 1969, p. 89; Narodnoe 
khoziaistvo SSSR v 1969 godu, p. 144; Ekonomicheskaia gazeta 
(Moscow), No. 5, 1970, p. 3; and Pravda, Feb. 4, 1971. 
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total) were under the reform,” and broad application 
of the reform in construction was called for in a 
June 1969 decree.” 

As originally planned, the new incentive arrange- 
ments, with their emphasis on khozraschiot (i.e., 
covering expenses with receipts), evidently were to 
apply not only to enterprises but also to the min- 
istries and their principal subdivisions (g/avki— 
main administrations). This would change the latter 
from agencies financed out of the state budget into 
self-financed “enterprises,” in effect converting the 
50-odd industrial ministries into giant holding com- 
panies and their g/avki into subordinate trusts man- 
aging enterprises producing similar products. 
Shades of the Corporate State! Bureaucratic resist- 
ance to such a radical innovation has so far con- 
tained this experiment to one ministry and a hand- 
ful of glavki. Also, little has been done to implement 
still another provision of the reform—the grouping 
of enterprises into production associations (obedi- 
neniia). 

Prices. The shift to profits as a success criterion 
for producers necessitated an adjustment of state- 
fixed product prices in order to permit enterprises 
to pay the new capital charge and still show a profit. 
This requirement further delayed the long overdue 
general revision of industrial wholesale prices, which 
had been in the planning stage since at least 1961. 
New price lists were finally promulgated for prod- 
ucts of the light and food industries as of October 1, 
1966, and January 1, 1967, and for products of 
heavy industry effective July 1, 1967. This sweeping 
revision, the first since 1955, resulted in an increase 
of 8 percent in the general level of wholesale prices 
(15 percent in heavy industry).’? Based on costs in 
1964-65, the new prices were obsolescent as re- 
flectors of “socially-necessary labor costs” even 
when they were introduced, necessitating further 
revisions on January 1, 1969, and January 1, 1970." 
More important, prices failed to achieve their stated 
purpose—tto act as “levers” to stimulate improve- 
ment in product quality, to induce the introduction 
of new products and modern technology, and to 
effect discontinuance of obsolescent product lines. 
Despite two new decrees on price fixing, one dealing 
with pricing of new products and the other with 
prices for one-time orders,* progress in this area 
has been virtually nil. 


10 Pravda, Jan. 25, 1970. 

11 /bid., June 27, 1969. 

12 Planovoe khoziaistvo (Moscow), No. 7, 1967, pp. 13-18. 
13 Ekonomicheskaia gazeta, No. 11, 1970, pp. 5-6. 

14 Ibid., No. 1, 1969, pp. 24-25, and No. 31, 1969, p. 11. 
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Supply. Aside from the expeditious creation of a 
large and sprawling new administrative apparatus 
under Gossnab, the various facets of the reform of 
industrial supply practices have proceeded at a 
Snail’s pace. The changes, as spelled out by Kosygin 
in 1965, were to be: extension of direct and stable 
producer-consumer ties throughout the economy, 
gradual extension of “wholesale trade in the means 
of production” (i.e., sale of producer goods and raw 
materials to producers without bureaucratic control 
of the movement of goods by use of special alloca- 
tion certificates); and adoption by the new supply 
organs of a system of incentives similar to that in 
industry. 

It is clear that establishment of direct ties between 
producer and consumer has proceeded “with all 
deliberate speed.” In 1966, a total of 1,263 custo- 
mers were assigned to producers, with the number 
reportedly increasing threefold in 1967 and another 
fivefold by the beginning of 1969, when some 800 
products were reportedly affected."* This is merely a 
drop in the bucket, for there are in the industrial 
sector alone some 50,000 enterprises and hundreds 
of thousands of products. Despite a decree targeting 
“general” completion of this development in 1969, 
it was reported in October 1969 that direct ties 
accounted for only one-fifth of shipments of ferrous 
metal, 54 percent for nonferrous metals, 30 percent 
for cement, and 24 percent for chemicals and indus- 
trial rubber.’® 

As for the transition to wholesale trade in producer 
goods, it was reported in late 1969 that there were 
460 small wholesale stores in operation with a total 
turnover of 800 million rubles—less than one per- 


ee 
15 |bid., No. 40, 1969, p. 13. 
16 {bid. 


ALL FOR NOUGHT? 


Can you notice any improvement in material-technical 
supply of your enterprise after transfer to the new 
operating conditions? 


Response 


Substantially improved 
Improved insignificantly 
No changes occurred 


% of those polled 


2 
19 
79 


—From survey of enterprise directors, in Ekonomika 
i organizatsiia promyshlennovo proizvodstva (Novo- 
sibirsk), No. 1, 1970. 
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cent of total wholesale trade in producer goods.” 
A successful but limited experiment in the wholesale 
marketing of petroleum products in several regions 
has also been reported. The slow progress on this 
front of the reform is no surprise, for its complete 
implementation would be tantamount to abolition 
of the central physical rationing of producer goods 
and with it, of the raison d’etre of most of the cum- 
bersome supply apparatus. Even without bureau- 
cratic resistance, however, the persistent, forced 
state of tautness in the economy makes derationing 
of producer goods difficult to accomplish. 

Adoption of rcvised incentive arrangements for 
supply organizations also has been slow. In 1966, 
eight units were experimentally placed under the 
new rules, and only in the first quarter of 1969 were 
another 88 units transferred.** Spurred by the evi- 
dent foot-dragging in the reform of supply and the 
persistent shortcomings of the system, the Council 
of Ministers in April 1969 decreed expeditious cor- 
rections,’ without any discernible impact as yet. 


Routinizing the “Economic Levers” 


The original concept of the reform envisaged the 
use of “economic levers’—prices, the capital 
charge, profits, return on capital (profitability), and 
incentive funds—as the principal devices for stimu- 
lating the desired economic behavior at the enter- 
prise level. It was argued that proper prices, coupled 
with profit and sales as the success indicators, would 
induce managers to produce new products and 
upgrade output quality; that profit incentives and the 
capital charge would encourage economizing of 
raw materials, labor, and capital; and that profits and 
appropriate prices would lead managers to replace 
obsolescent machines and equipment with new tech- 
nology. These “levers” were to function largely auto- 
matically and to take precedence over administra- 
tive, directive methods, which, in the words of the 
CPSU Central Committee resolution launching the 
reform, had constituted “a serious shortcoming in 
the management of the economy.” ”° 

However, aS noted above, the documents estab- 
lishing the reform made it clear that economic meth- 
ods were to be used within the framework of con- 
tinued central planning of major economic aggre- 


17 Materialno-teknicheskoe snabzhenie (Moscow), No. 12, 
1969, p. 72. 

18 Ekonomicheskaia gazeta, No. 40, 1969, p. 14. 

19 /zvestia (Moscow), May 20, 1969. 

20 Pravda, Oct. 1, 1965. 
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gates and centralized management of the various 
sectors of the economy by the industrial ministries. 
And, in truth, Gosplan and the ministries diligently 
set about the task of fitting the new rules into the 
established routine. Success in this endeavor was 
guaranteed in advance by the fact that the new enter- 
prise success indicators themselves were tied to 
plans. The new incentive funds—for bonuses, social 
welfare, and investment—were to be formed from 
profit, using ministry-set norms relating to fulfillment 
and overfulfillment of plans for sales (or profits) 
and profitability. Gosplan’s interdepartmental Com- 
mission (charged with reform implementation) in 
1966 issued two lengthy Methodological Instructions 
spelling out in detail how the new indices were to 
be calculated and fitted into the annual plans at all 
levels.”? The instructions were amended from time 
to time during 1967-69 and eventually republished.” 
Detailed instructions were issued concerning bo- 
nuses, capital charges, operation of enterprises with 
planned losses, and the rights and duties of enter- 
prises and of ministries.” 

Integration of the various economic instrumen- 
talities into the planning routine was codified in 
1969 in a new set of planning guidelines.** Thus, the 
new indices, like their predecessors, have become 
subject to the traditional vagaries of the planning 
process—pressure from the center for taut plans, 
plan-setting contests between enterprises and super- 
visory agencies, frequent changes in plans ordered 
from above, and “control” over fulfillment exercised 
by a host of agencies. As a concomitant, the new 
indicators were integrated into the statistical report- 
ing system, and some aggregate data with respect 
to them have already been published.’° 

Beginning with the Ninth Five-Year Plan (1971- 
75) and the 1971 economic plan, product prices 
have become integrated into the planning routine 
in a manner and to a degree of detail hitherto un- 
known in Soviet practice. Both plans are supposed 


21 Ekonomicheskaia gazeta, No. 6, 1966, pp. 31-35, and No. 50, 
1966, pp. 21-28. 

22 A. F. Rumiantsev, et a/., Eds., Khoziaistvennaia reforma v SSSR 
(Economic Reform in the USSR), Moscow, Izdatelstvo ‘‘Pravda,”’ 
1969, pp. 235-67. 

23 For the relevant instructions see Ekonomicheskaia gazeta, 

No. 8, 1967, pp. 9-10; No. 17, 1966, p. 32, and No. 11, 1967, 
pp. 12-13; No. 22, 1967, pp. 7-9; No. 42, 1965, pp. 25-29; and 
No. 34, 1967, pp. 7-9. 

24 USSR Gosplan, Metodicheskie ukazaniia k sostavileniiu 
gosudarstvennovo plana razvitiia narodnovo khoziaistva SSSR 
(Methodological Instructions for Formulating the State Plan for 
Development of the USSR National Economy), Moscow, 1969. 

25 See for example Vestnik statistiki, No. 7, 1970, p. 94, and 
Narodnoe khoziaistvo SSSR v 1968 godu (National Economy of the 
USSR in 1968), Moscow, Statistika, 1969, pp. 771-73. 
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“TSUNAMI!” (Tidal wave). “What’s that?” “The val- 
ued instructions of our ministry!” (The Russian 
phrase permits a play on words: TSennye Ukazaniia 
NAshevo Mlnisterstva). Labels on wave “Orders, 
directions, decrees, instructions.” 


—From Krokodil (Moscow), No. 34, December 1970, p. 12. 


to set specific indices by industry branch and prod- 
uct group, targeting price changes to be effected 
during the plan period.** Enterprises are required 
to reflect these anticipated changes when planning 
for costs and output. In still another effort to plan 
and routinize price-setting, the State Price Com- 
mittee is seeking to devise a system of graduated 
prices for machinery that will change automatically 
within fixed ranges, by specified amounts, on speci- 
fied dates. The Soviet economic press has carried 
a vigorous debate on how to pull off this neat trick.” 
Enterprise-level planners will also be governed by 


26 Ekonomicheskaia gazeta, No. 11, 1970, pp. 5-6. 
27 |bid., ‘No. 20, 1970, p. 6; No. 22, 1970, pp. 5-6; and No. 24, 
2570, Dp. 10. 
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norms established by ministries to control deduc- 
tions into enterprise incentive funds, norms which 
are supposed to remain unaltered during the given 
plan period.*® 

Aspects of the new rules that affect government 
finance (the state budget and activities of the state 
bank) have also been integrated into the appro- 
priate routines. Enterprise plans include planned 
payments into the budget in the form of rent pay- 
ments, the capital charge, and remittance of profit 
residuals. Planned budget receipts reflect these 
categories of income. Under the reform, enterprises 
are supposed to finance an increased part of planned 
Capital investment from internal funds and long-term 
bank credits. Budget, bank and enterprise plans 
are devised accordingly. 

Most of the new “levers” have been easily fitted 
into the planning routine for the very reason that 
they are quite compatible with the established 
bureaucratic modus operandi. One set of plan varia- 
bles is upgraded, and other sets (e.g., gross value 
of output) recede into the background. Yet the latter 
do not disappear—plans with respect to them con- 
tinue to be made at some level, and enterprises must 
still formulate statistical reports on them. Change 
in the indices also does not of itself signify any 
change in the ways in which superior organizations 
deal with enterprises. Plan fulfillment is still the goal 
of both. On the other hand, those facets of the 
reform which do threaten the bureaucratic routine 
have not been absorbed into customary procedure. 
Instead, they are resisted and delayed, as in the 
case of measures to establish free trade in producer 
goods or to effectively implement a partial decen- 
tralization of investment. 


The Curse of Complexity 


The bewildering complexity of the economic re- 
form is another factor that plays to the bureaucracy’s 
strength. A prime source of this complexity was 
the clear ambivalence of the party leadership con- 
cerning such issues as balancing managerial initia- 
tive against state interest, or economic levers against 
the principle of centralized planning. Each succes- 
sive change in the rules has only added to the com- 
plexity and confusion, thereby enhancing the role 
to be played by the central authorities. This may be 
seen clearly from the example of the incentive 
system. 


28 /bid., No. 24, 1969, p. 11. 
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There are now several priority success indicators 
—-sales, profits, profitability—in place of the former 
single indicator—gross value of output. Allocations 
of profits to the three new incentive funds are based 
on these indicators and, like the managerial bo- 
nuses, are conditional upon meeting the product- 
assortment plan and other ministry-imposed obli- 
gations. The ministries establish norms for the 
formation of these funds based on a complicated 
set of formulas.”? Although standard and stable 
norms were supposed to be fixed for various cate- 
gories of enterprises, the ministries have in the 
main fixed separate norms for each enterprise and 
changed them at least annually.*° 

Despite repeated pleas for simplication of these 
intricate rules, the various changes made during 
1967-70 have had just the opposite result. For ex- 
ample, (1) complicated formulas punish managers 
for permitting average wages to rise faster than 
labor productivity; (2) limitations are now placed 
on the amounts that may be paid out in bonuses to 
white-collar workers; (3) profits from producing sub- 
standard goods revert automatically to the budget; 
(4) beginning in 1970 and extending into 1971-75, 
deductions into incentive funds and the payment of 
bonuses were to take into account performance with 
respect to labor productivity, using one of three 
rather involved methods of calculation.” 

The new incentive system directly links the size 
of bonus funds to the size of the wage fund, thus 
giving managers little incentive to economize on 
labor. Rather than attacking this problem by cor- 
recting the reform rules, however, the planners have 
complicated the rules even more by resorting to the 
time-honored method of promoting “socialist emula- 
tion” of a “progressive” experiment—this time one 
carried out by the Shchekino Chemical Combine. 
The Shchekino scheme—itself quite complicated— 
increases bonus funds for those workers retained 
by drawing upon the money saved by laying off 
redundant labor. The party endorsed the scheme 
in October 1969,” and in late 1970 the Council of 
Ministers issued a decree on the subject, followed 
by regulations detailing procedures for applying 
Shchekino-type incentive arrangements to individ- 
ual enterprises.** The procedures are reminiscent of 
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those used to implement the general economic re- 
form, and they require each enterprise which pro- 
poses to institute the system to adopt higher targets 
for labor productivity and reduction of employment 
than those originally included in the 1971-75 enter- 
prise plan. The scheme embraced 30 enterprises 
and 250,000 employees by the end of 1969, and by 
December 1970 it covered 107 enterprises with an 
unspecified total number of workers.** 

The incentive structure that confronts enterprises 
under the reform is complicated further by the fact 
that various other special-purpose bonus systems 
set up over the years were left in force. Over 30 
separate bonus arrangements were in effect in 
1968.*° 

Likewise contributing to the reform’s complexity 
was the decision to make prices serve more than a 
passive accounting function. In the past, prices were 
based on industry-wide average costs plus a small 
profit markup, and they remained fixed for long 
periods. Under the reform, the new State Price Com- 
mittee is to transform prices into a major “economic 
lever” influencing enterprise decision-making— 
specifically, “to increase the role of prices in stimu- 
lating production, improving the product mix and 
raising the quality, durability, and reliability of 
products,” and “to raise the role of prices in pro- 
moting technological progress in all its many-sided 
aspects.” * 

Armed with this mandate, the price-fixers set to 
work. The revised wholesale prices fixed in 1966-67 
provided an extensive system of markups differen- 
tiated with respect to product quality, and others 
have since been added. Intricate pricing arrange- 
ments are being devised to encourage the use of 
modern machinery and equipment and the discard 
of obsolete technology. A major effort is aimed at 
devising prices which would decline automatically 
over time in accordance with planned reductions in 
costs or estimated product obsolescence. Long- 
range price forecasting, too, is in vogue: Gosplan’s 
Economic Research Institute has prepared 10-year 
price forecasts for 22 economic branches, and the 
State Price Committee’s Research Institute for Price- 
Setting is working on forecasts for 500 products.” 

The very complexity of all these price manipula- 
tions and regulations has apparently afforded enter- 
prise managers greater opportunities to finagle with 
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prices so as to increase profits (a major success 
indicator). In so doing, they allegedly “violate” 
product-mix plans, set high prices for ‘‘new” prod- 
ucts which are really old ones with minor modifica- 
tions, and include huge profit markups in prices of 
genuinely new products. Such “initiative” is not the 
sort which the economic reform was designed to 
encourage. The press has been rife with complaints 
about “violations of price discipline,” and one de- 
tects a note of desperation in a recent discussion 
of pricing distortions by the chairman of the State 
Price Committee.** 


Proliferation of Controls 


“The “perverse” behavior of the managers in the 
matter of pricing, and the resulting attempts by the 
bureaucracy to tighten central controls are sympto- 
matic of one of the major dilemmas facing the re- 
form. Both the original reform resolution and the 
statute on the rights of enterprises granted enter- 
prise managers increased freedom of maneuver— 
particularly in the handling of manpower and capital 
assets—to the end of stimulating greater initiative 
and efficiency in industrial operations. Yet the cen- 
tral authorities have been unwilling to implement 
the reform wholeheartedly and have responded to 
various negative phenomena by once again circum- 
scribing enterprise prerogatives with new directives, 
rules and norms. : 

Enterprise managers are clearly dissatisfied with 
the meager measure of freedom afforded them under 
the reform. In a survey of opinions among plant man- 
agers concerning various aspects of the reform, 
published in early 1970, over half the respondents 
replied that the extension of independence to the 
enterprises was inconsiderable, and over three- 
fourths singled out wages as the area in which 
greater leeway was most needed.** Ministries and 
glavki have continued to exercise “petty tutelage” 
over the enterprises, to change plan assignments 
frequently, and to take other arbitrary actions that 
have effectively nullified much of the new freedom 
of the enterprises. Numerous amendments of the 
rules of the reform by higher authorities have had 
the same impact. 

In the initial concept of the reform, the managers 
were to be allowed to develop their own plans for 
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the size and composition of the work force, for 
labor productivity, and for the average wage—con- 
strained only by centrally-fixed totals for the wage 
fund and centrally-determined rates for a given job. 
When managers actually began to adjust enterprise 
Staffing, the central authorities detected “undesired” 
results (particularly, a rapid expansion of office 
Staffs) and, in turn, imposed plan targets for cutting 
administrative and managerial staffs and costs, re- 
vised labor utilization norms of all kinds, and “recom- 
mended” standard staffing patterns.*° When enter- 
prise plans failed to set the desired targets, they 
were “corrected’—e.g., enterprises under the re- 
form planned to increase labor productivity by 2.7 
percent in 1968, but, in fact, they achieved 6.1 
percent—more in line with the six percent target 
of the state economic plan for the year.” 

The freedom of managers to determine average 
wages and to use incentive funds as they see fit 
has been curtailed in a number of ways, as evidenced 
by the fact that only half of such funds accumulated 
in 1967 and 1968 were spent in those years.*? Con- 
cerned over the fact that wage outlays were growing 
faster than productivity and that white-collar workers 
were benefiting disproportionately from bonus pay- 
ments, the bureaucracy imposed increasingly com- 
plex restrictions and limitations on the use of in- 
centive funds. In 1968 the rules were amended to 
require that part of the incentive fund be set aside 
for future use or be transferred to other purposes if 
average wages grew faster than labor productivity.*? 
In 1969 another amendment limited wage increases 
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ENTERPRISE AUTONOMY? 


Do you consider that the economic reform expands the 
independence of the enterprise and the rights of its 
director? 


% of those polled 
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56 


Response 


Expands significantly 
Expands insignificantly 


—From a survey of enterprise directors, in Ekonomika 
i organizatsiia promyshlennovo proizvodstva (Novo- 
sibirsk), No. 1, 1970. 
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for white-collar workers to the rate of increase of 
the total incentive fund.** An additional government 
decree, apparently issued in late 1969 or early 1970, 
imposed actual ceilings on the size of individual 
bonuses.*® The Ninth Five-Year Plan is supposed to 
establish incentive fund totals based on “norms,” 
the importance of the industry, and other objective 
characteristics, within the total planned for the 
economy as a whole.” *° While the planners may be 
justified in their concern about the rapid rise in 
average earnings in enterprises under the reform, 
such severe limitation of the bonus funds surely 
negates the supposed usefulness of such funds as 
incentives to heightened productivity and efficiency. 

With respect to investment, the enterprise man- 
ager was supposed to utilize the new “production- 
development” fund—formed from a portion of 
amortization charges, from profits, and from receipts 
generated by the sale of surplus equipment—to 
finance major capital repairs, plant modernization, 
and other improvements in production technology. 
Such decentralized investments were ultimately to 
comprise a fifth of total industrial investment.* 
Enterprises have complained that the total sums in 
the funds are small relative to needs, and that their 
expenditure is unduly restricted by bureaucratic 
red tape, with unspent funds apparently reverting 
to the state budget—a practice forbidden under 
reform rules. The utility of the funds is further re- 
duced by the fact that state economic plans do not 
provide adequate materials and construction facil- 
ities for such decentralized investment, and minis- 
tries redirect the funds to other purposes( a practice 
of plant managers also, it should be noted). 


The Modest Impact of Reform 


What then has been accomplished by this half- 
hearted, halting, harassed economic reform? Despite 
official hopes for significant improvement in indus- 
trial performance, gains for the 1966-70 quinquen- 
nium have been modest at best. The average annual 
rate of output growth reported by the Soviet Union 
for 1966-70 was 8.4 percent, actually a slight de- 
cline from the 8.6-percent growth rate reported for 
1961-65.** Western measurements detect a com- 
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parable deceleration in Soviet civilian industrial 
production—during 1966-69 this sector’s output 
grew at 6.2 percent annually compared with 6.8 
percent in 1961-65 (far below the nearly 10-percent 
rate of the 1950’s).* 

What of efficiency? According to the same West- 
ern calculations, overall factor productivity in those 
branches of Soviet industry producing materials and 
consumer goods grew only 0.8 percent annually in 
1966-69 compared with 1.6 percent in 1961-65.” 
Addition of the machinery sector and results for the 
year 1970 might alter our impression of a con- 
tinued deterioration in factor productivity. In fact, 
Soviet data show an annual increase in labor pro- 
ductivity of 5.7 percent for 1966-70 compared with 
4.6 percent in the previous five-year period,”’ and 
a Soviet source alleges an overall 3.4-percent in- 
crease in the return on capital in 1966-70, against 
a 13-percent drop in 1961-65.” Indices of Soviet 
output and investment computed in the West tend 
to support the latter claim.°*° 

Are we to attribute this modest improvement in 
industrial productivity to efficiency generated by the 
economic reform? The reform probably did generate 
some one-shot gains in productivity. Enterprises 
going under the reform were required to assume 
extra assignments for output and profits, over and 
above originally targeted gains.“ Improvements in 
capital productivity also reflected abnormal write- 
offs of capital stock, drawdown of excess inventories, 
and sale of unneeded equipment—all to the end 
of reducing enterprise liability in the face of the 
new capital charge. Interestingly, the Soviets them- 
selves have candidly admitted that the performance 
of enterprises under the reform has deteriorated 
over time (i/.e., once the initial commitments had 
been met or the possibilities of sizable write-offs 
had been exhausted).*° 

However, other factors were also important to the 
growth in Soviet productivity in the last five years, 
although there is no way to ascribe weights to such 
factors. First, the years 1966-70 included four years 
of average or better-than-average weather for agri- 
culture, a fact which ensured a greater supply of 
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agricultural raw materials to industry than during 
1961-65. Second, the years 1967 and 1970 were 
“anniversary years” (the 50th anniversary of the 
Bolshevik Revolution and the centenary of Lenin’s 
birth), in which unusually great propaganda pres- 
sures were applied to the population for overful- 
filling plans and raising labor productivity. Finally, 
1966-70 witnessed organizational stability, in sharp 
‘contrast to 1961-65. 

Although the CPSU leadership is not as ready as 
some Soviet economists to admit that the economic 
reform as now constituted is a failure,°** it did mani- 
fest its concern with the state of the economy dra- 
matically at the December 1969 Plenum of the 
CPSU Central Committee. Numerous speeches at 
this meeting were highly critical of economic per- 
formance, and a still-unpublished letter to economic 
leaders engaged them in a major new campaign to 
generate efficiency, technological advances and 
thrift throughout the economy.” Party and trade 
union organizations were mobilized, socialist compe- 
titions launched, pledges of increased output and 
productivity solicited and duly obtained from indi- 
vidual work collectives, and an all-Union “inspection” 
announced. 


Time-Honored Responses 


This latest campaign represents a reversion to 
the party’s traditional problem-solving techniques— 
political pressure, socialist emulation and compe- 
tition, and stress on “moral” incentives and disci- 
pline. One can cite numerous examples of this 
tendency. The reform did not remove the perennial 
obstacles to innovation; so a “campaign” for tech- 
nological progress was launched. The reform failed 
to encourage economical use of labor; so the 
Shchekino emulation drive was undertaken. The 
“economic levers” failed to improve product quality; 
SO new socialist competitions were contrived,” and 
elaborate new procedures were established for 
awarding a “State Seal of Quality” to products and 
for enforcing production standards.” The impact 
of material incentives has proved marginal; so there 
is increased use of “moral” incentives and punitive 
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measures to ensure “disciplined” behavior by work- 
ers and managers alike. The proliferation of the 
bureaucracy under the reform produces another in 
the endless train of campaigns to reduce adminis- 
trative staffs.°° 

In a concomitant move, reflecting its penchant 
for seeking solutions to economic problems by mak- 
ing organizational changes, the party is now pushing 
the amalgamation of enterprises into production 
associations (obedineniia).*' These are vertical trusts 
or horizontal combines of enterprises producing 
similar products. A common rationale forwarded by 
Soviet advocates of the obedineniia is that such 
units permit inefficient small enterprises to pool 
their resources in order to take better advantage of 
the rights and freedoms granted enterprises under 
the reform.* However, it does not require too much 
imagination to see that the industrial associations 
can just as easily serve aS a more convenient means 
to exercise central control over the numerous smaller 
enterprises. 

What can we learn about the future of economic 
reform from the proceedings of the 24th CPSU 
Congress and the published Directives for the Ninth 
Five-Year Plan? The Directives state that the new 
planning and incentive arrangements will apply to 
all khozraschiot enterprises and organizations by the 
end of 1975.° There is talk of improving the reform 
measures and making planning ‘more scientific’ — 
with greater emphasis on long-range plans and fore- 
casts. Enterprises are to adopt “optimal” plans, and 
to reach their heightened output targets in existing 
facilities and without increasing employment. There 
are also innocuous commitments to develop ties be- 
tween producers and consumers “in a planned 
manner”; to improve and extend wholesale trade in 
producer goods through territorial supply organs; 
etc. Even in the matter of production associations, 
Kosygin equivocated, urging caution and considera- 
tion of a variety of forms, and the Directives called 
for adapting the forms of associations to the par- 
ticular conditions in each branch, which doubtless 
will complicate and delay matters. 

Judging from the Congress speeches and the con- 
tent of the Directives, one would not expect major 
new initiatives in the reform in the near future. 
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Instead, one might anticipate minor tinkering with 
existing organizations and rules, with most changes 
tending to enhance the role of directive targets of 
all kinds, with concomitant restriction of enterprise 
autonomy. For example, the instructions for formu- 
lating enterprise plans for 1971-75 add two more 
targets to the list determined for the enterprise at 
the center: indices of product quality and targets 
for reduction of important inputs of fuels and mate- 
rials.°° In his speech Kosygin flatly declared that 
centralized, directive planning was the guiding and 
determining force in the USSR’s socialist economic 
system and that market relationships must be used 
to “strengthen” central planning, not to replace it. 
In conclusion, the old ways of doing things still 
hold sway, and the bureaucracy is stronger than 
ever. The attempt to seek micro-efficiency via prices, 
profits, and bonuses, /.e., by introducing a degree of 
automaticity and decentralized decision-making, has 
led instead to greater ‘“‘bureaucratization of eco- 
nomic life’ and “creeping recentralization.” This 
particular attempt at reform clearly reveals the 
dilemma that faces a centrally-administered econ- 
omy—a kind of vicious spiral. Its scenario is this: 
automaticity leads to diversity and perversity of 
individual action at the periphery; rules have to be 
adopted to curb these tendencies so that the pur- 
poses of the planners are not sacrificed to individual 
gain; the more numerous and complex the rules, the 
greater the need and incentive to get around them; 
and the more successful this effort, the greater the 
®5 Ekonomicheskaia gazeta, No. 5, 1971, p. 13. Already in 1969 
it was noted that Gosplan had approved new methodological 
instructions by which ministries were to determine norms for outlays 
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need for more rules, penalties, investigations, and 
controls, /.e., the more work for bureaucrats. The 
purposes of the reform are thus effectively sub- 
verted, and the economic problems remain as acute 
as before. And so, as a corollary, the party resumes 
its historic role. It mobilizes all hands to uncover 
“hidden reserves”; it cajoles, wheedles and threat- 
ens; and, above all, it points the way. This induced 
activity (aktivnost) is a harmonious counterpart for 
bureaucratic sluggishness. In this critical respect 
the interest of the party and the bureaucracy merge 
in opposition to automaticity. 

But the pressures for efficiency and performance 
are still severe. The Plan Directives for 1971-75 
target a 37- to 40-percent increase in national in- 
come, of which 80 to 85 percent is to be provided 
by increased labor productivity. Comparable figures 
for the industrial sector aim at 42- to 46-percent 
growth in output, with 87 to 90 percent generated 
by labor productivity gains. The productivity target 
exceeds the achievements reported for 1966-70 and 
will be difficult to meet. Another pressure on the 
Soviet economy will be the acute technological lag 
behind the West in the civilian economy, a lag which 
is highly visible and presumably growing.® Aside 
from the need to raise productivity, pressure for 
change will also come from the increasingly affluent 
and sophisticated Soviet consumer. If the “improved” 
reforms in planning and management fail to yield 
significant gains in efficiency—as seems probable— 
pressure for further institutional change likely will 
build up again. What changes will be made to ac- 
commodate these pressures, and when, cannot be 
forecast. 
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Women in the USSR 


By Lotta Lennon 


verywhere women feel dissatisfaction with 

their unequal lot, and there is general agree- 

ment among observers that, in fact, much 
remains to be done to achieve equal status for 
women in all societies—whether underdeveloped 
or developed, Communist or non-Communist. It is 
against this reality that one must assess the claim 
of the Soviet Union that its women have actually 
achieved genuine equality with men. We shall ex- 
amine this claim not with the purpose of making 
invidious comparisons (for women in the USSR have 
doubtless made significant strides) but in order 
to clarify the true situation of Soviet women which 
underlies the official myth. 

Let us first examine briefly the myth. The official 
Soviet position on female equality has varied little 
since Lenin boasted in 1919 that “except for Soviet 
Russia, there is not a single country in the world 
in which there is complete equality between men 
and women... .”’* Article 122 of the Soviet Con- 
stitution of 1936 solemnly proclaims that ‘Women 
in the USSR are accorded equal rights with men... 
the possibility of exercising these rights is ensured 
by women being accorded an equal right with men 
to work, to payment for work, and to rest and lei- 
Sure. .. .”.* Premier Khrushchev asserted in 1958 
that “Soviet women are held in great esteem... . 
They have, not merely in words but also in fact, 
equal rights with men in all areas of social and 
political life, as well as in production.” ° 

The Soviet Union is quick to point to the position 
of women in its society as a sign of its superiority 
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over the capitalist societies of the West. For exam- 
ple, a 1969 Soviet publication proudly claimed that 
425 of the 1,517 deputies then serving in the USSR 
Supreme Soviet were women (28 percent), compared 
with only 26 women then serving in the British House 
of Commons, 12 women in the 90th US Congress, 
and 33 women in the Italian Parliament.‘ Likewise, 
the USSR boasts that women comprise half of its 
labor force and 58 percent of its certified specialists 
—including 72 percent of its doctors, 68 percent of 
its teachers and cultural workers, and 63 percent 
of its economists.° 

Much, indeed, has been achieved by and on behalf 
of Soviet women, and it is with good cause that the 
USSR acclaims the feats of its female cosmonauts, 
jurists, engineers, teachers, and physicians. None- 
theless, on balance, the Soviet Union’s 130 million 
women still appear to find themselves disadvantaged 
because of their sex.* Soviet sociologists, demogra- 
phers, and journalists openly question whether Soviet 
women are truly emancipated, whether Soviet laws 
governing women’s labor are observed, whether 
Soviet working wives and mothers have been able 
to cope with the stress of their dual roles, and 
whether the Soviet government has done enough to 
help women surmount the obstacles preventing them 
from accomplishing the heavy tasks which society 
has assigned them. 

Soviet commentators decry the continuing under- 
representation of women in the managerial levels of 
all Soviet professions, even in professions where 
women comprise the vast majority of the total em- 
ployment. And at the bottom rung of the social 
ladder, progress in relieving women of the burden 
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of performing heavy manual labor in industry and 
agriculture has been slow, despite efforts at tighten- 
ing enforcement of existing legal safeguards for 
working women. Soviet women generally remain 
locked in lower-paid professions and apparently have 
fewer chances than men to acquire the education, 
skills, and experience necessary to advance to the 
most remunerative and responsible positions. 
Before turning to a more thorough examination of 
the situation of Soviet women, it might be useful to 
ask why these inequities persist some 50 years after 
the Bolshevik Revolution allegedly emancipated 
Soviet womanhood. A number of explanations can 
be advanced. First, the accepted institutional chan- 
nels of upward mobility in Soviet life—the educa- 
tional system, the party and youth league (Kom- 
somol) apparatuses, the army and secret police, and 
active public organizing and propaganda work— 
seem to afford women less opportunity than men 
because of a number of factors inherent in these 
institutions and in the nature of women. Elite edu- 
cational establishment such as engineering insti- 
tutes (as opposed to pedagogical institutes) give 
preference in admissions to army veterans, urban 
dwellers, and persons with acknowledged practical 
experience in industry or science. Since women do 
not serve in any numbers in the military or security 
services, and since they tend to dwell in suburban 
or rural settlements and generally work in the less- 
skilled categories of the economy, they find them- 
selves at a marked disadvantage in this respect. 


Man’s World 


More important, the Bolsheviks from the outset, 
whether consciously or unconsciously, have ideal- 
ized the party activist as a soldier of the revolu- 
tion—engaged totally and forcefully in a very hard, 
crafty, punishing, and physically exhausting strug- 
gle. The arena is the factory, the mine, the railway, 
the forced labor camps, and the tough Siberian 
construction project—in a word, a brutal, man’s 
world. Despite official party commitment to equality, 
the requirement of mobility and flexibility implicit in 
the Bolshevik image of the activist clearly mili- 
tates against women, who, because of their tradi- 
tional role of homemaker and the biological function 
of childbearing, are much less mobile and much 
less apt than men to be committed in a total manner 
to their profession, come what may. 

The orientation of Soviet centralized planning— 
with its emphasis on production and growth—like- 
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wise contributes, indirectly and unintentionally, to 
the inferior position of women. In the quest for 
economic growth, the central planners have tra- 
ditionally assigned high priority to investment in 
capital goods at the expense of investment in urban 
transportation, food marketing, the production of 
household appliances, the construction of child-care 
centers, and the development of service facilities. 
Decades of relative neglect in these spheres have 
weighed most heavily on Soviet housewives, par- 
ticularly that large portion of them who have chosen 
to assume the “double burden” of outside employ- 
ment and running a household. And though, in 
recent annual economic plans and the 1971-75 
Five-Year Plan Directives, the regime has given a 
slight preference to growth of light industry over 
growth of heavy industry, the lag in consumer goods 
and service facilities wiil continue to burden working 
wives disproportionately and curtail their opportuni- 
ties to advance their careers and engage in self- 
betterment programs. 

The production ethic so central to Soviet society 
contributes to women’s inequality in another, related 
manner. Since the time spent in childbirth and 
infant-rearing (especially where there are inadequate 
state-run creches and nurseries) reduces the produc- 
tive years a mother actually spends on the job, pro- 
duction-conscious managers tend to invest less in 
training working wives to perform skilled operations. 
Likewise, it does not seem desirable to the authori- 
ties to base long-term organizational plans on the 
promotion of married women to positions of great 
responsibility.’ 

If, despite the above limitations and frustrations 
encountered in employment, Soviet women do not 
withdraw from the labor force, it is because both the 
women and the regime are united, although for very 
different reasons, in wishing to maintain a high rate 
of female participation in the labor force. Very 
strong economic pressures draw wives into produc- 
tive employment: as one Soviet researcher discov- 
ered, “professional work is a necessity for women, 
above all for material reasons,” /.e., the “wish to 
improve the economic situation of the family.” * For 
its part, the regime, while having overcome the 


7 The author is indebted to Dr. Zev Katz of Harvard University, 
who, in an exchange of correspondence, provided a number of 
insights into the sociological factors underlying the inequality 
experienced by Soviet women. 

8 A. G. Kharchev and S. |. Golod, ‘‘Production work of women and 
the family,” in G. B. Osipova and J. Szczepanski, Eds., Sotsia/nye 
problemy truda i proizvodstva (Social problems of labor and 
production), Moscow, Mysl, 1969, p. 444, 456. 


severe male deficit created by the purges of the 
1930’s and the losses of World War ll, still must 
reckon with a tight labor market and a dearth of 
untapped manpower sources. It clearly does not 
wish to aggravate the situation with an exodus of 
women from the labor force—hence, the consider- 
able efforts to expand child-care facilities and the 
decision to boost production of light industry. For 
tnese reasons, the rate of participation of women 
in the economy is likely to remain high, and because 
of the “double burden” and the other factors men- 
tioned, this participation will likely tend to be more 
| at middle and lower levels than at managerial levels. 

A final, intangible factor which, Soviet observers 
admit, continues to block the all-round advancement 
of women is the tenacity of lingering male preju- 
dices. Since these attitudes touch the psychological 
and historical roots of Russian behavior (and that 
of other Soviet nationalities), analysis of them is 
bound to be speculative. But they evidently affect 
women’s status in society, particularly within the 
Soviet Communist Party (CPSU). While it may be 
tantamount to choosing sides in the debate over the 
historical precedence of the chicken or the egg, 
one is tempted to suggest that the trivial role ac- 
corded women in the party may itself underlie and 
explain the difficulties they experience elsewhere in 
Soviet society. 


Women’s Place 


Despite the party’s commitment to female eman- 
Cipation—a policy which has unquestionably im- 
proved the lot of Soviet women in many spheres— 
leadership of the CPSU itself is unquestionably a 
male affair. This may reflect the impact on the party 
of what has been called Stalin’s ‘strangely oriental 
attitude” toward women.’ Or it may be evidence of 
the persistence of the prejudices noted by Lenin ina 
1920 letter to Clara Zetkin: 


Yes indeed, unfortunately, it is still true to say of 
many of our comrades, “Scratch a Communist and 
find a philistine. Of course, you must scratch the 
sensitive spot, their mentality as regards women... 
the old master-right of man still lives in secret.” *° 


Whatever the reason, there are no women in the 
CPSU Politburo, the apex of the CPSU hierarchy. 


® Maurice G. Hindus, House without a Roof, Garden City, N.Y., 
Doubleday, 1961, pp. 283-84. 

10 Clara Zetkin, Lenin on the Woman Question, New York, 
International Publishers, 1934, pp. 18-19. 
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Also, of the 467 members elected to the CPSU Cen- 
tral Committee and Central Auditing Commission at 
the 24th Party Congress this April, just 18 (3.7 
percent) were women.”’ Only 2 of the 26 persons 
on the current ruling Buro of the Komsomol—the 
Soviet youth organization—are women.” In reality, 
very little has changed since 1956, when Premier 
Khrushchev complained to the 20th Party Congress 
that ‘many party and soviet [/.e., government] bodies 
exhibit timidity about putting women in executive 
posts. Very few women hold leading party and soviet 
positions, particularly as party committee secre- 
taries.” *° 

Although the disparity is not as marked as in the 
top party echelons, women are also under-repre- 
sented in the CPSU rank and file. There are 19 mil- 
lion more women than men in the USSR, and women 
labor alongside men in many occupations; yet 
there are only a little over 3 million women among 
the 14.5 million members of the Soviet Communist 
Party—about 21 percent.’* The proportion of women 
in the party has oscillated in a narrow range since 
1932, when the Bolshevik organization had com- 
pleted in the main its conversion to a mass party. 
The proportion of women members was 16 percent 
in 1932; 14.9 percent in 1941; 20.7 percent in 
1950; 19.4 percent in 1956; 19.5 percent in 1959; 
and 18.6 percent in 1968.**° One can only assume 
that the persistent and marked numerical disadvan- 
tage which women experience in the party adversely 
affects their overall status in the society. How it is 
that Soviet women have assumed the extra burdens 
and obligations of productive economic life without 
keeping pace in party duties and work remains moot. 

Turning from the party, in which fundamental 
policymaking power resides, to the top levels of 
government, we find that women have little voice 
in executive bodies. The duties of Ye. Furtseva— 
Minister of Culture and the only woman among 95 
men in the powerful USSR Council of Ministers— 
appear to have been limited in recent years to cere- 
monial duties such as opening festivals and compe- 
titions.’** Women fare slightly better in the govern- 


11 Pravda, April 10, 1971. 

12 /bid., May 21, 1970. 

13 /bid., Feb. 15, 1956. 

14 |, V. Kapitonov, ‘‘Report of the Credentials Commission to the 
24th CPSU Congress,” /bid., April 3, 1971. 

1s /bid., Feb. 17, 1956 and Jan. 30, 1959; Norton Dodge, Women in 
the Soviet Economy, Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press, 1966, p. 213; 
and V. Bilshay, in Kommunist (Moscow), February 1968, p. 85. 

16 It might be recalled that Furtseva was also the only woman to 
rise to the top decision-making organ of the CPSU—she served as an 
alternate and then full member of the CPSU Presidium (the 
Khrushchev-era equivalent of the Politburo) during the years 1956-60. 
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ments of the USSR’s 15 constituent republics as can 
be seen in Table 1, compiled from a close reading 
of the Soviet press. 

As noted earlier, the representation of women in 
the elected legislatures (Soviets) is a source of great 
pride for the regime. As a result of 1970 elections, 
some 30 percent of the deputies to the USSR Su- 
preme Soviet are women, and Ya. Nasriddinova, a 
Central Asian functionary of some distinction, was 
made chairman of one of that body’s two chambers 
—the Council of Nationalities—in July 1970. What 
the Soviet boasts do not discuss is the reality that 
the USSR Supreme Soviet is less an organ with true 
legislative functions than an assemblage of notables 
Summoned briefly twice a year to unanimously ap- 
prove edicts tabled by party and government, and 
that its elections are ritualistic. The possibilities for 
women deputies to affect policy or amend legislation, 
even in the working commissions of the USSR Su- 
preme Soviet, are no greater or less than possibilities 
for men deputies—in both cases they are practically 
nil. In addition, only seven percent of women depu- 
ties are bona fide party or state officials able to 
bring political pressure to bear in their own career 
bailiwicks. The others are the USSR’s so-called “‘best 
daughters”—honorific, party-picked, one-term depu- 
ties from various professions and production sectors, 
the arts, and other areas of Soviet life. 


Table 1: Women in the Councils of Ministers 
of the 15 Union Republics 


Total No. 

Chairmen 
Republic and Of Total of Of 

Dep. which — other which 

Chairmen women members women 
Armenia r 1 a5 3 
Azerbaidzhan 4 @) 41 2 
Belorussia 7 1 38 2 
Estonia 6 @) 31 1 
Georgia 8 dL 41 1 
Kazakhstan 8 6) 42 1 
Kirgizia 7 i, 32 2 
Latvia 6 ¢) 34 1 
Lithuania 8 ¢) 38 ¢) 
Moldavia 7 0 30 3 
RSFSR rp! 2 a 1 
Tadzhikistan 7 1 36 I 
Turkmenia 7 2 Sha ¢) 
Ukraine 10 ) oF 0) 
Uzbekistan 8 ¢) 37 3 
USSR Total 114 9 538 21 
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Women fare somewhat better in the legislatures 
(also called “supreme soviets”) of the 15 republics, 
where they account for 10 of 55 deputy chairmen, 
according to a current tally. However, none serves 
as Chairman of a republic supreme soviet. It would 
appear that it is only at the lowest leveis—the terri- 
tory, region, town, and village soviets—that women 
deputies (comprising 43 percent of the total)’” have 
a real opportunity to affect decisions. Here the 
“showcase” function of serving on an elected body 
is much less in evidence than at the political summit, 
and women deputies—in close communication with 
their constituents—show considerable zeal in cor- 
recting local abuses. 


Inequality in Employment 


Outside the party and government, women are 
also conspicuously absent from higher-echelon posi- 
tions, although they are heavily represented in 
middle-level jobs in many professions. The Soviet 
observer M. Sonin wrote in 1969: 


Even given an equal level of professional prepara- 
tion, representatives of the stronger sex as a rule 
hold the managerial posts. How does one explain 
that while men comprise 15 percent of all medical 
personnel, they are 50 percent of all chief physicians 
and executives of medical institutions ...? In the 
overwhelming majority of cases, it is men who head 
departments, enterprises, and administrative agen- 
cies." 


Regardless of the profession examined, female rep- 
resentation declines as the rank or level of the posi- 
tion rises. 

This rule of thumb is particularly true for politi- 
cally sensitive positions. In 1966, women comprised 
a mere 12.3 percent of the membership of the USSR 
Writers’ Union, even when counting that organiza- 
tion’s numerous female translators and minor poet- 
esses.” Among 573 Soviet radio, press and TASS 
commentators (a notch above the ordinary journal- 
ist) active in the same year, only eight were women. 

In the field of science, Soviet women have made 
great strides since the days of the Bolshevik Revolu- 
tion. By 1969 they comprised 39 percent of persons 
employed in scientific occupations, a proportion 
which is truly creditable by world standards. Yet in 
that year, only 10 percent of all professors, academi- 


Ce ee a ee eB 
17 Zhenshchiny i deti v SSSR, p. 6. 
18 Literaturnaia gazeta (Moscow), April 16, 1969. 
19 Personal communication from a resident of the USSR. 


cians and corresponding members of the USSR 
Academy of Sciences; 13 percent of all doctors of 
sciences (a super-Ph.D.); and 27 percent of all can- 
didates of sciences (roughly equivalent to a Ph.D.) 
were women.** No woman has ever held the post of 
president, vice-president, chief scientific secretary, 
Or member of the Presidium of the USSR Academy 
of Sciences, nor has any woman served as a secre- 
tary or member of the ruling buro of any of the 
Academy’s divisions.** Moreover, the scholarly pro- 
ductivity of women scientists appears lower, judging 
from their proportional output of articles.22 Only 
one in seven women scientists defends a candidate 
dissertation, compared with one in three men scien- 
tists, and only one in 250 women scientists obtains a 
doctor of sciences, compared with one in 28 men 
scientists.” 

Likewise in industry, Soviet women have made 
significant gains but still find themselves disadvan- 
taged in comparison with their male colleagues. 
Thus, at the end of 1963 women comprised 34 per- 
cent of the production leaders and specialists of 
industrial enterprises, but as shown in Table 2, they 
were heavily concentrated in such categories as 
technician, economist, and rate-setter, and ac- 
counted for only six percent of enterprise directors. 
It should be noted that this table reflects the Soviet 
Union’s own order of importance. Rate-setters, book- 
keepers, planners, and economists in industry are 
predominantly clerical types with virtually no deci- 
sion-making prerogatives.** More recently, on Wom- 
en’s Day 1967, G. Ronina stated: 


Although they make up one-half of the industrial 
labor force contingent, women are employed as Su- 
pervisors, shop chiefs, and in comparable leadership 
positions one-sixth to one-seventh as frequently as 
men.”° 


This suggests that there had even been some down- 
grading of women in the four-year interim. 

Such inequality appears to be even greater in rural 
areas, where manpower has been chronically short 
and maldistributed. According to M. Gafarova, a 
woman heading a faculty of the Dushanbe Pedagogi- 
cal Institute, “In many instances, work demanding 
manual labor falls to women, while the men work as 

20 Narodnoe khoziaistvo SSSR v 1969 godu (National economy of 
the USSR in 1969), Moscow, Statistika, 1970, pp. 694-95. 

21G. Froment-Meurice, Annuaire de I’URSS (USSR Yearbook), 
Paris, Editions du Centre national de la recherche scientifique, 
1968, p. 70. 

22 Dodge, op. cit., p. 236. 

23 Ye, Poliakova in Novyi mir (Moscow), December 1969, p. 195. 


24 See source reference in Table 2. 
*5 Komsomolskaia pravda (Moscow), March 8, 1967. 
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Table 2: Share of Women in Responsible Positions 
in Industry: December 1963 
(in percent) 


Position Share of Total 
Enterprise directors 6 
Chief engineers 16 
Shop chiefs and their deputies Pe 
Chiefs of shifts, factory bays, sectors, 

shop labs, and their deputies 22 
Chiefs of sections, offices, groups of 

plant services, workshops, labs, and 

their deputies 20 
Engineers (with exception of engineer- 

economists, and engineer-rate- 

setters) 38 
Technicians (except technician-rate- 

setters) 65 
Foremen 20 
Engineer-rate-setters, technician-rate- 

setters, rate-setters 62 
Chief and senior bookkeepers 36 
Engineer-economists, economists, 

planners, statisticians 70 
All of above combined 34 


SOURCE: Zhenshchiny i deti v SSSR (Women and Children in the 
USSR), Moscow, Statistika, 1969, p. 102. 


accountants, section leaders and farm managers.’’”® 
Data from 1966 also revealed no women among the 
collective farm chairmen of such important regions 
as Leningrad, Rostov, Sverdlovsk, Novosibirsk, and 
Omsk.*’ As former Premier Khrushchev candidly ad- 
mitted at a regional agricultural conference, “It turns 
out that it is the men who do the administrating and 
the women who do the work!”’”® 


Admissions Bias 


How does one balance such facts against Soviet 
claims that as of November 1966 women comprised 
58 percent of all specialists with higher or secondary 
specialized training? Accompanying Table 3 shows 
that women are heavily concentrated in the medical 
and educational professions, fields which enjoy less 
prestige than engineering or agronomy in the USSR.” 


26 /bid., Feb. 16, 1969. 

*7 S$. Yarmoliuk in /zvestia (Moscow), Nov. 26, 1967. 

°8 /zvestia, Dec. 26, 1961. 

*° As in Table 1 above, the ranking is in descending order of 
significance according to Soviet standards.—Ed. 
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The differential career patterns of Soviet women 
and men obviously reflect differential schooling, a 
phenomenon which still persists. True, Soviet women 
have made great strides in the area of education. For 
example, in the 1968-69 academic year, they ac- 
counted for 47 percent of all students of higher 
schools compared with only 28 percent in 1927-28. 
However, behind these impressive figures there still 
lurks a distinct bias against women in actual admis- 
sion policies. Thus, in 1968-69 women comprised 
only 35 percent of students of higher schools of in- 


Table 3: Women Specialists as a Percent of 
Total Specialists: November 1966 


Share 
Category Number _ of total 
All Specialists 7,540,000 58 
Specialists with higher 
education 2,717,000 52 
Of whom: 
Engineers 545,000 30 
Agronomists, zoo- 
technicians and 
veterinarians 129,000 40 
Economists 209,000 M63 
Doctors (except den- 
tists with only 
secondary 
education) 375,000 72 
Teachers and university 
grads (except geol- 
ogists, doctors, econo- 
mists, and lawyers), 
library and cultural 
workers 1,332,000 68 
Specialists with 
secondary education 4,823;000......63 
Of whom: 
Technicians 1,197,000 38 
Agronomists, 
zoo-technicians, 
veterinary feldshers 
and veterinary 
technicians 229,000 ~ 46 
Planners and 
statisticians 478,000 ifs. 
Medical workers 1,423,000 93 
Teachers, librarians, 
cultural workers 1,114,000 84 


SOURCE: Zhenshchiny i deti v SSSR (Women and Children in the 
USSR), Moscow, Statistika, 1969, pp. 97, 98, and 100. 
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dustry, contruction, transportation, and communica- 
tions, and 27 percent of students at higher schools 
of agriculture.** The US economist Norton Dodge in 
1966 documented the existence of discrimination 
against women applicants to science faculties of 
Moscow University and identified one economic ra- 
tionale underlying such a policy—the shorter pro- 
ductive life of women (because of early retirement, 
maternity, and domestic concerns), which makes it 
more rational to train a male than a female of the 
same aptitudes.** S. Berezovskaia confirmed this dis- 
crimination in 1969: “. . . for young women, it is 
harder to gain entrance to higher educational institu- 
tions, even though they study and pass examinations 
just as well as young men.”*” Similarly, M. Sonin 
noted: 


In institutes, for example, there are more male than 
female students, even though, as we recall, among 
secondary school graduates there are far fewer boys 
than girls. . . . The social consequences of such a 
disproportion are extremely negative.°* 


As a result of the differential training of women 
and their continued high rate of participation in pro- 
ductive employment, a large segment of Soviet 
women end up in tedious manual jobs. Some 77 per- 
cent of the 56 million women employed in the Soviet 
labor force at the time of the 1959 Soviet census 
were engaged in the category of “physical” (as op- 
posed to “mental’) labor.** The majority of these 
were employed in agriculture, where some 90 per- 
cent of unskilled labor is female, according to one 
Soviet report. /zvestia of November 26, 1967, ad- 
mitted that “the hardest and most monotonous” rural 
chores fall to women, and G. Ronina pondered why 
it was that women “haul feed bags or break up the 
sod with heavy crowbars while the men tally the out- 
put.”** The situation is hardly better in industry. 
Women are widely used as steel puddlers, coal 


80 Zhenshchiny i deti v SSSR, p. 56. 

*LOp. cit, pp. L113; 116-18. 

82 Literaturnaia gazeta, Jan. 22, 1969. 

33 Loc. cit. 

84 /togi vsesoiuznoi perepisi naseleniia 1959 goda: SSSR—svodnyi 
tom (Results of the 1959 all-union census of the population: 
USSR—summary volume), Moscow, Gosstatizdat, 1962, p. 130. The 
category ‘‘physical labor’’ covers anyone involved in the production, 
transportation, sale, or servicing of goods, and thus does not of 
itself imply manual labor. According to unpublished estimates of the 
US Bureau of the Census, women continue to comprise roughly 
50 percent of the total labor force, or upwards of 62 million. There 
is no current breakdown of this figure into “‘physical’’ and “mental” 
labor. 

8° V, Besedina and T. Mamonova in Komsomolskaia pravda, 

May 27, 1966. 
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shovelers, stevedores, cement workers, loggers and 
woodcutters, drillers, plasterers, snow removers, 
streetsweepers and ditchdiggers. Khrushchev him- 
self complained: : 


It is painful to see... our women, armed with crow- 
bars, tamping down road ballast by hand.” 


Soviet men stubbornly defend ‘‘previously-won 
positions” in higher-paid, mechanized, skilled occu- 
pations of industry and agriculture. A hopeful sign 
of progress for women in this area was the February 
1969 decree of the USSR Council of Ministers “On 
Wider Enlistment of Women to Participation as 
Skilled Labor in Agriculture.” The measure specifi- 
cally ordered modification of certain agricultural ma- 
chinery for use by women and the designation of 
particular skilled agricultural jobs which are suitable 
for female employment.” 

Despite such gains, it is likely that Soviet women 
will continue to perform heavy and hazardous jobs 
in violation of the spirit, if not the letter, of Article 68 
of the 1970 USSR Labor Code, which states: 


It is forbidden to employ women in heavy work, in 
work with harmful working conditions, or in jobs un- 
deground except for certain ones (non-manual labor 
and work in health and other services). 


Existence of such legislation is apparently no guaran- 
tee of enforcement. As one Soviet woman charged, 
such laws are “not always strictly observed, and pub- 
lic organizations frequently do nothing about it.’ 
A clear example is provided in the area of mining. 
Karl Marx himself noted a hundred years ago that 
use of female labor in the mines had been forbidden 
in capitalist Great Britain prior to his writing of 
Capital.*' It is therefore ironic that in socialist Soviet 
Russia, where such use of women was outlawed in 
1922, the practice still lingers. The official news- 
paper of the Soviet trade unions, 7rud, reported on 
March 4, 1969, that some 20,000 women had “re- 
cently” been transferred to surface work in the Don- 
bas and promised that in the “near future” all 
women “working in the mines” would be similarly 
shifted above ground. D. Shumsky indicated in 1966 
that several thousand women were working in the 
ore mines of the Karaganda Basin and that many 
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87 Pravda, May 11, 1962. 

38 /zvestia, Feb. 6, 1969. 

30 “Principles of labor legislation of the USSR and the union 
republics,” /bid., July 17, 1970. 

40 T, Vecheslova in Pravda, Feb. 24, 1969. 

41 Women and Communism: Selections from the Writings of Marx, 
Engels, Lenin and Stalin, London, Lawrence and Wishart, 1950, p. 29. 
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EXCESS EMANCIPATION? 


The sticky grey mass of warmed-up concrete steams in 
the cold air. The huge formless heap of it will lie along 
the slope of the hydroelectric station in a smooth, 
ironed-out sheet. No lumps or hollows. When it dries 
out, it will look like a polished slope. In the meantime, 
it is steaming, lumpy dough. Then women concrete 
workers wielding shovels start to work. They form up 
along the slope in a clever ladder and start “ironing.” 
The blade, then the edge once again. That's it. Clang, 
scrape. Gradually, the colors fade, the excavation is 
covered in mist. More and more concrete pours down. 
The women’s hands work tirelessly. 


—L. Kuznetsova in Literaturnaia gazeta 
(Moscow), Feb. 15, 1967. 


Communications lines are being laid on a noisy Lenin- 
grad street. In the trench are two dozen women’s backs, 
bent over. Women’s hands in canvas gloves are tugging 
at an unyielding cable in sticky wrapping. From a loud- 
speaker a bass voice resounds over the whole street: 
“Once more, once more.” Pedestrians stream past, ex- 
cept for a crowd of gapers. Quite normal and ordinary. 
There is no need to produce more such present-day 
pictures for they are familiar to anyone who has seen 
a construction site, a peat bank, or a highway under 
repair. 


—Edward Shim, in Literaturnaia gazeta, 
Feb. 1, 1967. 


more were employed in other arduous or unhealthy 
jobs.*? One suspects that, although the 1970 Labor 
Code reiterates the 1922 proscription of the prac- 
tice, women will continue to labor in Soviet mines, 
in part because of shortages of manpower for 
underground shifts. 

Even the existing legislation safeguarding female 
labor appears to be deficient. One Soviet brewer can 
apparently require each woman laborer to shovel 15 
to 16 tons of fermented barley a day, as long as he 
does not compel her to exceed a single-load norm 
of 20 kilograms (44 pounds)—there is no norm lim- 
iting the total labor for a given shift.** Soviet labor 
specialists have noted numerous other shortcomings 
in existing work norms and regulations,** and there 
is no guarantee that all these deficiencies were cor- 
rected by the 1970 Labor Code. 


42 1n Pravda, July 11, 1966. 

43 | bid. 

44 For example see L. Kuznetsova, in Literaturnaia gazeta, 
Feb. 15, 1967, and G. A. Slesarev and Z. A. Yankova, ‘‘Women at the 
Production Enterprise and in the Family,’”’ in Osipova and Szczepanski, 
op. cit., pp. 425-26. 
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Table 4: Female Participation and Wage Scales 
in Soviet Labor Force Branches: 1967 


Women as % of Rubles per 

Branch total employment month 
Science and 

scientific service 45 122. 
Construction 28 119.4 
Transportation 24 Es As 
Apparatus of govern- 

ment and economic 

administration and of 

cooperative and public 

organizations 58 Li2s 
Industry 47 112.0 
Nationwide Average 50 103.4 
Education die 96.4 
Credit and Insurance 1D 93.3 
Health 85 82.2 
Trade 74 82.2 
Housing and Municipal 

Economy eal 78.7 
Communications 66 78.1 


SOURCE: Narodnoe khoziaistvo SSSR v 1969 godu (National Economy 
of the USSR in 1969), Moscow, Statistika, 1970, p. 654. 


Women are drawn to hazardous and strenuous 
occupations by the supplemental pay and other 
fringe benefits accruing to these normally male jobs. 
One Soviet observer noted that wages in professions 
which are “specifically suitable for women” are so 
low that this is often a necessity.*® In general, how- 
ever, women predominate among employees of the 
lowest-paying professions, as can be seen in Table 4. 
Wage conditions in education have apparently fur- 
ther deteriorated: in 1971 it was reported that the 
average monthly wage in education was 102.8 ru- 
bles while the national average wage had increased 
to 117 rubles a month.** (The reader should also be 
reminded that the relatively large percentage of 
women in the category of “Apparatus” in Table 4 
gives a misleading impression, for, as we have seen 
above, men predominate in the positions of true au- 
thority in the party and state apparatus, whereas 
women are concentrated in clerical jobs such as 
Statistician, rate-setter, or even secretary-typist.) 

Even when women work in higher-paying profes- 
sions, they seem to find themselves at an economic 
disadvantage compared with men. A.G. Kharchev 


——— 
4° Kuznetsova, /oc. cit. 


“Harry Trimborn report in the Washington Post, June 6, 1971. 
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reported that the average wage of women in industry 
is well below that of men, a condition which he de- 
nounced as ‘“‘economic and moral inequality.” *” The 
veteran Soviet feminist V. Bilshay also noted that 
women in the economy earn lower salaries than men, 
and attributed this to the inferior skills of women.” 

Not only do women appear to end up in lower- 
paying branches of the labor force and lower-paying 
job categories, but many also end up working in 
piecework occupations where their earnings fall be- 
low the Soviet minimum wage of 60 rubles a month. 
Komsomolskaia pravda of June 17, 1970, printed a 
letter from a village hairdresser who earned 40 
rubles a month—and that only because she was 
fortunate enough to work in a populous area. Publi- 
cation of such letters is usually designed to draw 
attention to a widespread abuse. One may therefore 
infer frequent de facto violations of the minimum 
wage standard. 

The burden of the wage disadvantages experienced 
by working women looms large when juxtaposed with 
the forces which drive women into the Soviet labor 
market in the first place. A railroad worker reported: 


There are five children in our family. There are plenty 
of cares. But my wife goes to work. She works be- 
Cause my earnings do not provide for all the needs of 
our family. No, today work is not yet a spiritual need 
of women. It is a material necessity.” 


A survey of working women in Leningrad who are 
married and/or have children revealed that their 
earnings were “extremely important” to the family 
budget and that “material need” outweighed “‘broad- 
ening of horizons” or “‘civic satisfaction” as the mo- 
tivation for working.”° 


The Weight of the “Double Burden” 


This brings us back to a problem briefly noted 
above—the phenomenon of the “double burden” 
—which is causing increasing concern. Many Soviet 
sociologists foresee deterioration of the physical and 
mental health of Soviet working women as a result 
of this “double burden” and are concerned about 
the contribution of this situation to a declining Soviet 
birth rate. In a 1969 survey of Leningrad working 


47 Byt i semia v sotsialisticheskom obshchestve (Daily life and the 
family in a socialist society), Leningrad, Znanie, 1968, p. 23. 

48 Loc. cit. 

49 Literaturnaia gazeta, July 12, 1967. 

50 Kharchev and Golod, /oc. cit. 
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women, 70 percent admitted they often felt fatigue 
on their jobs. Their illness rate was twice as high as 
that of working men. To the question, “Is it difficult 
for you to combine family obligations with work on 
the production line?” 44 percent answered “bear- 
able,” 31 percent answered “hard,” and 25 percent 
answered “very hard.” * A.G. Kharchev and S.lI. 
Golod summarized the implication of the ‘double 
burden”: 


Research has convinced us that the possibilities for 
liberating women from the “double burden’ are 
being realized only in small degree. As a result of 
women’s entry into production, negative consequen- 
ces have accompanied the positive ones: worsened 
physical and psychological condition, lowered gen- 
eral tone of conjugal and family life, restriction of 
social and cultural contacts. Society bears great 
economic and social losses, since women can mani- 
fest themselves completely neither in production 
nor in their family roles.” 


One of the most serious consequences of the 
“double burden” from the Soviet point of view is a 
declining birth rate. Sociologists D. Valentei and 
G. Kisleva reported in 1969 that “the overwhelming 
majority of families try to have one or a maximum 
of two children.” As a result, they state, the birth 
rate fell from 24.9 per thousand in 1960 to 17.3 per 
thousand in 1968.° Professor Kharchev was one 
of the first in the post-Stalin era to draw the link 
between the difficult conditions of Soviet women’s 
lives and the lowered birth rate.** More recently, R. 
Sagimbaeva, an associate of the Central Research 
Laboratory of the State Committee on Utilization of 
Labor Resources of the RSFSR Council of Ministers, 
explicitly stated: 


In the USSR, the fertility of working women is half 
that of the housewife. /t is very difficult for women 
to both work and raise children. And often, if the 
choice is between working and raising children, 
women choose work.*° 


Since 1955, when the Soviet government legalized 
abortion in response to an alarming number of illegal 
abortions, this practice has clearly played a signifi- 
cant role in the declining birth rate, although specific 


a Ra A I —— 
51 Slesarev and Yankova, /oc. cit. 
52 Loc. cit. 
33 Pravda, Oct. 5, 1969. Narodnoe khoziaistvo SSSR v 1969 godu 
reported that the rate declined to 17.0 births per 1000 in 1969 (p. 31). 
34 Brak i semia v SSSR (Marriage and family in the USSR), 
Moscow, Mysl, 1964, pp. 219 ff. 
53 |n Literaturnaia gazeta, March 26, 1969. 
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figures are not available.°° To counter the dropping 
birth rate, the authorities have steadily improved 
maternity benefits, most recently (in the 1970 Labor 
Code) giving a working mother, in addition to 56 
days of paid leave both before and after giving birth, 
permission to take leave without pay until the child 
reaches one year of age, without prejudice to the 
mother’s job rating.*” However, a whole nexus of 


56 It was estimated that in 1958-59 the annual number of 
abortions in the USSR exceeded that of live births and that the 
abortion rate for working women was 2.5 times as high as for 
non-working women. See E. A. Sadvokasova, ‘‘Some social hygiene 
aspects of the study of abortion (from materials of a special study in 
a number of cities and rural locales of the RSFSR for 1958-59),” 
Sovetskoe zdravookhranenie (Moscow), March 1963, pp. 45-50 (cited 
in Dodge, op. cit., p. 22). 

‘7 /zvestia, July 17, 1970. Norton Dodge devotes considerable space 
to a discussion of earlier legislation affecting women workers on 
pp. 57-75 of his work (cited above). 
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Signs: “Hairdresser, Women’s Salon.” 

Caption: “! want your advice. Is a place in the line 
to the hairdresser a good gift for my wife for March 
8?” (March 8 is designated Women’s Day in the 
USSR.) 


—From Krokodil (Moscow), No. 6, February 1970, p. 2. 
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other factors operates to discourage the raising of 
large families. 

For example, Soviet experts make clear that men 
share the homemaking chores of women only slightly 
and that the government has been either unwilling 
or unable to develop sufficient appliances, consumer 
services, retail outlets, or child-care facilities to sig- 
nificantly ease this burden. According to one study, 
men spend 1 hour and 15 minutes daily on house- 
hold-related matters compared to 4 hours and 20 
minutes for women. The average Moscow woman 
spends ‘“a minimum of 50 percent of her [off-job] 
time shopping for groceries and cooking.** Numer- 
ous commentators concur in the judgment that 
working women simply lack the time for civic work, 
personal development, improvement of job quallifi- 
cations, or satisfaction of Spiritual needs.* The 
upshot is that the working woman “‘turns into a worn- 
out woman after 15-20 years of married life,” ac- 
cording to A. Valentinov.® 


Lack of Services 


The state of Soviet consumer services and trans- 
portation and its impact on a// Soviet citizens were 
described by A. Rubinov: 


Fruitless complaints about how much time people 
spend standing in line, how much their nerves are 
affected by the confusion of rental outlets, shops, and 
dressmaking or tailoring establishments, have now 
become commonplace. But as yet no one has calcu- 
lated the losses we sustain from this. They are gi- 
gantic losses, perhaps our greatest, and they are 
irreparable .... Right now everyday services con- 
stitute the most backward branch of the national 
economy. Their form is almost amateurish, and their 
equipment, primitive... . The country has been pay- 
ing for this pennywise economizing in billions of 
hours that workers, scientists, and physicians spend 
standing in line. Lost time can be calculated in 
hours, but what units can be used to measure shat- 
tered nerves and sour dispositions.” 


Housewives encounter shortages of everything from 
cutting boards to children’s furniture. In the highly 


58 Poliakova, Joc. cit. 

5° For example see Besedina and Mamonova, /oc. cit.; Sagimbaeva, 
loc. cit.; A. Zamtsov in Voprosy filosofii (Moscow), No. 4, April 1965, 
p. 65; and Voprosy ekonomiki (Moscow), No. 2, February 1967, 
pp. 153-55. 

60 /zvestia, March 6, 1966. 

81 /jteraturnaia gazeta, March 29, 1967. 
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industrial cities of Leningrad, Moscow, and Penza 
reportedly only 13 percent of all working women 
possess washing machines, 20 percent own vacuum 
cleaners, and 38 percent own refrigerators.” It re- 
quires little imagination to picture the situation in 
less-developed cities or rural areas! As one exas- 
perated economist put it: 


We’ve long since needed not “technological won- 
ders” but cheap, reliable appliances, not for exhibi- 
tions but for the home, not for engineers and futur- 
ologists but for housewives!* 


Food shortages also plague the housewife—e.g., just 
last year Premier Kosygin publicly admitted that the 
government was unable to meet all the public’s 
needs for meat and other livestock products.” 

In the matter of child-care facilities, the Soviet 
Union has made considerable progress since 1960, 
when the 4.4 million places in state-run nurseries 
and kindergartens (roughly comparable to the 1914 
statistics!) could accommodate only 13 percent of 
Soviet children aged 1 to 6.° By January 1970 the 
available places had more than doubled—to 9 mil- 
lion—but the existing capacity still fell short of 
meeting the needs of urban working mothers and, to 
an even greater extent, of working mothers in the 
countryside. The quality of existing creches and 
nurseries is also a cause of some concern. Only 23.7 
percent of working mothers canvassed in Leningrad 
sent their children to such facilities for the superior 
“social upbringing” they offered; most did so out 
of necessity.” There is evidence that some families 
and husbands clearly disapprove of sending children 
to state nurseries. 

A final aspect of the Soviet women’s scene—one 
which can only be touched on briefly within this arti- 
cle—is the status of women in the Muslim areas of 
Soviet Central Asia. It is almost axiomatic that the 


62 Slesarev and Yankova, /oc. cit. 

63 /jteraturnaia gazeta, June 4, 1969. 

64 /zvestia, June 10, 1970. 

8&5 Kharchev, Brak i semia v SSSR, pp. 274-75. 

66 ‘Report of the Central Statistical Administration on Fulfillment 
of the 1969 Economic Plan,” /zvestia, Jan. 25, 1970. The Directives for 
the 1966-70 Five-Year Plan set a 1970 goal of 12,000,000 preschool 
places, which would meet the urban need “in the main’’ and 
“improve’’ the situation in rural areas (Pravda, Feb. 20, 1966). A 
Soviet survey in 1966 revealed that only 61 percent of children under 
age seven from families of mothers working in industry (i.e., 
predominantly in urban areas) attended preschool, with the 
comparable figure for children of white-collar working mothers at 
71 per cent. Of the 8,534,000 places available in 1966, 6,835,000 were 
in the cities compared with only 1,649,000 in the countryside 
(Zhenshchiny i deti v SSSR, p. 126). It is against this background 
that one must read the 1969 results. 

87 Slesarev and Yankova, /oc. cit., p. 434. 
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Soviet system, with its heavy emphasis on education 
and production and on participation of women in 
production on an equal footing with men, has gone 
far toward liberating Muslim women from “feudal 
bey” attitudes and customs. A few facts should suf- 
fice. Table 5 indicates the advances registered in 
the education of Central Asian women. 

As for participation in the labor force, women 
comprised 40-46 percent of the working population 
in the Central Asian republics in 1967 compared 
with as little as 8 percent in Tadzhikistan and 11 
percent in Kirgizia in the year 1928.° 

Despite the prodigious efforts of the Soviet regime 
to bring Muslim women into the 20th century and 
the impressive gains actually registered, all has not 
been resolved on this front. Thus, in May 1970, the 
Uzbek Communist Party condemned ‘serious short- 
comings” in the treatment of women in Uzbekistan, 
as evidenced by heavy turnover of women workers, 
insufficient attention to improving the skills of women 
workers and mechanizing their work, low representa- 


69 Zhenshchiny i deti v SSSR, p. 85. 
70 Pravda vostoka (Tashkent), May 22, 1970. 
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Table 5: Proportion of Women with At Least 
Some Secondary Education 
(in percent) 


Nationality 1939 1959 
Turkmen 3 20.5 
Kirgiz 3 15.0 
Tadzhik 4 heyy 
Kazakh 6 L353 
Uzbek 6 26.5 


SOURCE: Zhenshchiny i deti v SSSR (Women and Children in the 
USSR), Moscow, Statistika, 1969, p. 55. 


tion of women in the republic party organization, a 
lack of women in leading or managerial positions, 
and failure to improve the everyday life of women. 
Local party organizations were specifically criticized 
for ignoring these problems.”° 


Whither Soviet Women? 


What conclusions may one draw from this survey 
about the current status and the future situation of 
women in the Soviet Union? It might be useful to 
examine the matter in three aspects: equality of par- 
ticipation in the economy, equality of occupation, 
and equality of authority. With regard to the first, 
it would appear that the women of the USSR have, 
indeed, achieved equality of participation with men 
in gainful employment—they now comprise 50 per- 
cent of the Soviet labor force. This equality may, 
however, be a mixed blessing; in fact, one may even 
suggest that Soviet women are “over-emancipated”’ 
in this respect. One need only cite the evidence that 
many Soviet wives are forced to work out of material 
need rather than for reasons of self-advancement or 
self-realization. Such employment has resulted in a 
declining birth rate and in deterioration of the health 
and peace of mind of many working wives. Since the 
strains which wives everywhere experience as a re- 
sult of the “double burden” are compounded in the 
Soviet case by the regime’s failure to provide ade- 
quate child-care, consumer goods, transportation, 
and service facilities, equal participation of women 
in the labor market hardly amounts to “liberation.” 

When we turn to the question of equality of occu- 
pation, we discover that this has been an elusive 
target for Soviet women. It is true that they have 
made very considerable gains in this respect—Soviet 
women have been able to enter and prosper in a 
broad range of professions. Owing, however, to their 
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PLUS GA CHANGE 


Since women work more cheaply and, in these branches 
[the 19th century English textile industry], better than 
men, they take their [men’s] places... . 


—F. Engels, Condition of the Working Class in Eng- 
land, London, G. Allen & Unwin, 1950, p. 141. 


An abnormal ratio of women to men is characteristic 
of the majority of the country’s [USSR] centers... . 
How did this demographic problem arise? . . . It is 
customary nowadays to speak of the textile industry as 
a “women’s” industry. Yet it became so not very long 
ago. The lvanovo-Voznesensk textile workers who estab- 
lished and defended Soviet rule under the leadership 
of M.V. Frunze were men, not women. Then why does 
One need a searchlight in daytime to find a male tex- 
tile worker nowadays? Because in the 1930's the tex- 
tile industry was reduced to such wage standards (sec- 
ond category!) that even today men do not want to 
work in it. And even now pay is comparatively low in 
the textile industry. ... 


—V. Perevedentsev, ‘‘Concerning Demographic Ignor- 
ance and the Problem of the Birth Rate,” Litera- 
turnaia gazeta (Moscow), Aug. 13, 1966, p. 2. 


late start and also the persistence of systemic, psy- 
chological, and inherent obstacles, women are still 
outnumbered significantly in the most prestigious 
and remunerative occupations. They find themselves 
bunched in lower-paying professions or at the lower 
end of the job spectrum in the more remunerative 
professions. 

The same factors clearly prevent Soviet women 
from achieving equality of authority with men. Soviet 
Claims in this area are clearly exaggerated. When 
Soviet propagandists proudly point to the high pro- 
portion of women in the USSR Supreme Soviet as 
evidence that women do participate in the nation’s 


leadership in large numbers, they are engaging in 
sophistry. A more meaningful assessment of women’s 
access to Soviet corridors of power is the fact that 
they are totally absent from the Politburo and com- 
prise less than four percent of the combined mem- 
bership of the CPSU’s Central Committee and Cen- 
tral Auditing Commission. This may be contrasted 
with the genuine leadership functions exercised by 
such non-Communists as Mesdames Bandaranaike, 
Gandhi, and Meir. 

The overall impression which emerges from our 
examination of the status of women in the USSR is 
that, despite significant gains and even the achieve- 
ment of genuine equality with men in some areas, 
there remains a wide gap between the myth of equal- 
ity fostered by Soviet propagandists and the reality 
of women’s life in the Soviet Union: In contemplating 
the possibilities for narrowing this gap, Soviet women 
must be aware that all the gains which they have reg- 
istered to date were granted by the regime as prag- 
matic steps to increase efficiency and productivity, 
not in response to any effective articulation of de- 
mands by women themselves. Like all other Soviet 
citizens, women in the USSR have little chance 
to voice their complaints and demands, much less 
have a meaningful impact on the solution of every- 
day problems. In order to gain full equality, they 
must, in the words of one Soviet observer, become 
able “to insist on their legal rights and implement 
them.” ”' In today’s Russia, as in Marx’s Prussia, 
“complete emancipation is a conditio sine qua non 
for any partial emancipation.” ” Much that impedes 
progress toward full liberation of women in Soviet 
Russia will be swept away only when all Soviet citi- 
zens gain full democratic rights. 
ee a 


7 £. Shim in Literaturnaia gazeta, Feb. 11, 1967. 

7 Karl Marx, ‘Contribution to the Critique of Hegel’s Philosophy 
of Right,”’ in Karl Marx, Early Writings, tr. and ed. by T. B. Bottomore, 
New York, Toronto, and London, McGraw-Hill, 1964, p. 57. 
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By A. Ross Johnson 


Polish Perspectives, 
Past and Present 


n December 14, 1970, dockworkers and stu- 

dents in Poland’s coastal city of Gdansk 

marched on the regional headquarters of the 
(Communist) PUWP—Polish United Workers’ Party 
—to protest announced increases in the price of 
foodstuffs and fuels. The militia’s attempt to disperse 
the protesters erupted in a clash, setting off a chain 
reaction of intermittent rioting, looting, work stop- 
pages, and protest demonstrations against the 
regime in several Polish cities over the next five days. 
The unexpected climax—announced December 19, 
following emergency sessions of the party Politburo 
and Central Committee—was the ouster of the vet- 
eran Communist Wladyslaw Gomulka as PUWP First 
Secretary and his replacement by the Silesian party 
leader Edward Gierek. Subsequent weeks witnessed 
a wholesale shakeup in the leadership of the party 
and state apparatuses and a move toward equally 
dramatic innovations in a number of areas of party 
policy. 

Several times in the past—most notably in Poland 
itself when Gomulka came to power in 1956—mass 
demonstrations have resulted in important leader- 
ship and policy changes in Communist countries. 
Yet nowhere have demonstrations that were relatively 
limited, in the sense that they neither aimed at nor 
reached a level of revolutionary violence, led so 
quickly to such a comprehensive reshuffle of the top 
leadership as occurred in Warsaw in December 1970. 
To understand this phenomenon, it is necessary to 
consider both the immediate and the more funda- 
mental causes of the Polish workers’ protest; these 
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can perhaps best be grasped by examining, first, a 
whole range of tensions that had long been building 
in relations between the Gomulka regime and Polish 
society, and second, a parallel range of intraparty 
conflicts and frictions that had consistently ham- 
pered the effectiveness of the political leadership. 


Regime-Society ‘Tensions 


The immediate causes of the demonstrations were 
clear—tfirst among them, the announcement the pre- 
ceding weekend of increases in the prices of food- 
stuffs and fuels ranging from 15 to 30 percent over 
previous levels.’ It was already evident that even 
without price increases, the Polish consumer would 
have had to tighten his belt in 1971; two hard winters 
and massive floods—following on the longstanding 
relative neglect of the agricultural sector—had led 
to a sharp decline in agricultural output for the 
previous two years. The resulting shortages had 
already sparked public protests earlier in 1970; dur- 
ing the summer, for example, Gierek himself was 
contronted with a series of housewives’ demonstra- 
tions—including the sacking of supermarkets—in 
Katowice, the capital of his Silesian bailiwick. 

In this situation, the price increases would have 
been bitterly resented even had they been intended 
solely as a measure to meet current shortages by 
“rationing through the pocketbook.” In fact, however, 
they were presented to the public in a more ominous 
light. In the framework of an economic reform pro- 
gram formulated in 1969-1970 (more on which 
shortly), the price increases were explained as a 
measure to force a permanent shift in consumption 
patterns from foodstuffs to manufactures—which 


1Trybuna ludu (Warsaw), Dec. 13, 1970. 
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to the average Pole meant an effort to force him to 
cut down on food (especially meat) and instead 
purchase the shoddy consumer goods that had piled 
up unsold in the warehouses. 

Adding insult to injury, the regime also displayed 
an astonishing insensitivity to popular feelings by 
announcing the price increases just ten days before 
Christmas—this in a country where holiday feasting 
is a living tradition. 

Public apprehension over a new wage system was 
also partially responsible for the outbreak of the 
December demonstrations (and helps to explain their 
concentration in the coastal cities). The new system, 
adopted in May 1970 and re-endorsed at a party con- 
clave just before the demonstrations (the Sixth 
Plenum of the CC), was to have been introduced in 
most of Polish industry in 1971. The crux of the 
scheme was a Structure of bonuses intended to 
stimulate productivity through greater wage differ- 
entiation than obtained in the existing, strongly 
egalitarian remuneration system’—threatening to 
impose additional hardships on the less productive 
part of the labor force. The disquietude which spread 
among Polish workers was heightened by the com- 
plexity of the new system and by the fact that it was 
abruptly introduced and ineptly explained to the 
population. Workers’ doubts were particularly strong 
in the coastal shipyards, which were already facing 
an uncertain economic future’; “obscurities and 
anxieties” about the new scheme, to quote a local 
party official,“ reached such proportions in the 
Gdansk shipyards that in early December Stanislaw 
Kociolek, a Politburo member and Deputy Premier 
who had formerly been party boss of the region, was 
dispatched from Warsaw in an effort to calm the 
situation—an assignment of course doomed to 
failure. 

There were, then, strong and immediate provoca- 
tions to explain the December demonstrations. Yet 
it quickly became clear, both from the substance of 
protests of the participants and from the later state- 
ments of party leaders, that Polish workers were 
rebelling against more than the prospect of new 
economic hardships; they were venting their anger 
and frustration, in the first instance, against more 
fundamental deficiencies underlying the 1969-70 
economic reform program, and in the final analysis, 
against the entire system of rule that had evolved 


2 For details, see Antoni Marek, ‘‘The Draft of a New Wage 
System in Poland,” Radio Free Europe Research Report (Munich), 
April 1, 1970. 

3 See Z. Z., ‘‘Poland’s Maritime Industry,” ibid., Sept. 4, 1970. 

4See report by a Gdansk party secretary in Glos wybrzeza 
(Gdansk), Nov. 19, 1970. 
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under Gomulka since 1956. A concise admission of 
this fact was issued by Edward Gierek soon after his 
assumption of the leadership: 


It is quite obvious that the sources of the December 
crisis should not be sought only in the bitterness 
caused by higher prices and the way they were intro- 
duced. The crisis had been growing for years and 
had deeper causes.” 


The reform program developed in Poland in 1969- 
70 was a consequence of the strong conviction held 
by part of the political elite that the old economic 
system was an anachronism which had to be modi- 
fied.° The trouble was that the program was launched 
without regard to certain economic, political and 
social factors that crucially influenced popular atti- 
tudes toward the reform and in effect foredoomed it 
to failure. 

To approach the problem in terms of a theoretical 
model, the reform of any command economy, no 
matter how adroitly conceived and implemented, 
must inevitably signify greater relative disadvantage 
for the less skilled and less productive elements of 
the labor force, at least in the short run. A reformist 
Communist leadership might be able to mitigate the 
resulting unrest under certain conditions: if it could 
achieve a continuing, relatively high rate of overall 
economic growth (so as to allow the less productive 
worker to improve his economic position, even if 
more slowly than before); if it were to give the trade 
unions or workers’ councils more power to function 
as institutions through which worker grievances 
could be articulated; or, failing the first two, if it 
could enhance the general view of the legitimacy 
of its rule—that is to say, attain a sufficient measure 
of popular support (through promises of a better 
future and appeals to such unifying sentiments as 
national self-interest, fear of external forces, etc.) 
to override discontent over immediate deprivations. 
In Hungary and Yugoslavia, the ruling regimes pur- 
sued all three of these objectives in recent years, 
with some (though not unlimited) success. In Poland 
in the years 1969-70, none of the conditions could 
be satisfied. 

Insofar as the factor of economic growth was con- 
cerned, the relative progress achieved by Poland in 
the 1950’s and early 1960’s had degenerated into 
economic stagnation after 1965. The economic de- 
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cline was widely attributed (by Polish economists as 
well as by foreign observers) to the long refusal of 
the Gomulka regime—burdened by the dogmas of 
forced industrialization and immobilized by bureau- 
cratic inertia—to address itself seriously to the na- 
tion’s economic problems. To review this dismal his- 
tory briefly, back in 1956-57 Poland’s economic 
future had looked bright. In the wake of October, 
Oskar Lange’s Economic Council had formulated a 
far-reaching plan for the institutional reform of the 
economy—a harbinger of the many subsequent 
measures of economic reform formulated throughout 
Eastern Europe. Rather quickly, however—as the 
party reconsolidated its hegemonic rule and dis- 
credited ‘“‘dogmatists” regained a measure of their 
former influence on the political stage—the Eco- 
nomic Council’s proposals were abandoned. The 
initial measures of decentralization were reversed, 
a proposed comprehensive price and wage reform 
was discarded in 1958, and worker participation in 
economic management was, for all practical pur- 
poses, abolished. What remained was basically the 
same old centralized economic system, in which 
even minor reforms were introduced in hodgepodge 
fashion and then neutralized by bureaucratic inertia 
or counterpressure. 

Mounting economic problems led to the elabora- 
tion of a second, far more limited reform program 
in 1964-65, but few of its features—e.g., more 
rational criteria for investment allocation—were in 
fact implemented. By the time the situation drove 
the leadership to attempt the recent third reform 
effort, the rate of economic growth had declined to 
3.5 percent—by far the lowest growth rate in the 
Soviet orbit in the year 1969. More important to the 
worker, the second half of the 1960’s had brought 
a Stagnation in real personal income; official sta- 
tistics claimed a small increase of one or two per- 
cent, but in reality it was doubtful that there was 
any gain at all.’ 

The second condition for the successful imple- 
mentation of a reform program was equally unattain- 
able in Poland. The system of rule in the Gomulka 
era provided no really effective instrument for the 
expression of workers’ grievances and for the trans- 
lation of these grievances into policies affecting the 
economy. The ‘workers’ councils” which had arisen 


7 For surveys of the Polish economic situation at different phases 
of the Gomulka era, see John Michael Montias, Centra/ Planning in 
Poland, New Haven, Yale University Press, 1962, pp. 263-333; 
Michael Gamarnikow, Economic Reforms in Eastern Europe, 
Detroit, Wayne State University Press, 1968, pp. 23-42; Leon Smolinski, 
“Economics and Politics: |V—Reforms in Poland,’ Problems 
of Communism, July-August 1966.. 


WARNINGS—AND JUDGMENTS 


. we should make it clear to the heroes of the past 
century, who are now trying to rest on their laurels, 
that if they refuse (although they can and know how) 
to achieve new skills, if they fail to be open to innova- 
tions, the slowly rising but already visible New Wave 
will sweep them from their positions in society. 


—S. Bratkowski, ‘Sound the Alarm about the 
Future of the Country,” Zycie Warszaw 
(Warsaw), June 4, 1970. 


Dissatisfaction with economic and social policy, with 
the way the affairs of the party and state were being 
managed, has been growing and spreading for a con- 
siderable time. This dissatisfaction became a crisis of 
confidence in the leadership of the party and govern- 
ment. . . . However, the voices of criticism were treated 
as voices of malcontents and were rejected... . 

Everyone of us bears a part of the responsibility for 
what happened, although, no doubt, the blame cannot 
be equally spread. . . . An appraisal of the previous 
leadership’s policy calls for a longer passage of time. 
This applies particularly to an appraisal of the role of 
Comrade Wladyslaw Gomulka. . . . Without in any way 
minimizing his personal achievements and work given 
to the party and state, we must state that unfortunately, 
somewhere in the mid-1960’s, after the 14th [PUWP] 
Congress, the crisis in the leadership of the party and 
state became more and more apparent. 


—Edward Gierek, speech to PUWP CC Plenum on 
Feb. 7, 1971, broadcast by Warsaw Radio. 


Poland and the whole world changed, but Gomulka did 
not. His modesty and conciliatoriness, partymindedness 
and partriotism thus were transformed into obstinacy 
and a peremptory manner, into bureaucratism and 
pedantry. There are few historical figures who began 
So courageously and ended so disgracefully. Gomulka 
has no complaint that history did not give him a chance. 


—Milovan Dijilas, in Kultura (Paris), 
No. 3, 1971, p. 501. 


spontaneously in October 1956, and which for a 
while seemed to have a genuine voice in factory 
management, were replaced in 1957-58 by the pale 
shadow of so-called ‘‘workers’ self-government con- 
ferences”—factory organs controlled by the enter- 
prises’ party organization, subordinated to the prin- 
ciple of one-man management, and dedicated almost 
exclusively to raising production. The same sub- 
servience to regime interests characterized the trade 
unions, which by and large neglected even the most 
rudimentary practical concerns of labor; serving as 
a Classic “transmission belt,” to quote a Polish 


source,’ they “functioned only in one direction, con- 
ee stm les ai Lie ile a a Cac 
8 L. Gilejko and L. Stanke, in Trybuna /udu, Feb. 23197 is 
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veying [to the workers] the directives and recom- 
mendations” of management. 

Finally, the regime did not enjoy the degree of 
support from the population—and particularly from 
the workers—that would have permitted it to im- 
pose, even temporarily, the deprivations which were 
necessary to implement the 1969-70 reform pro- 
gram. By way of contrast, this was precisely the sort 
of support that had been extended to Gomulka in 
1956, when a kind of consensus developed between 
the new regime and Polish society in the heady after- 
math of the Poles’ October bid for a greater measure 
of freedom from internal and external (/.e., Soviet) 
controls. Rather quickly, however, Gomulka had 
moved not only to set distinct limits on Polish inde- 
pendence from the Soviet Union but—in accordance 
with his own autocratic proclivities—to return 
Poland to hegemonic one-party control. The result 
was what came to be widely known and ironically 
referred to as the “small stabilization” of the Polish 
political system, characterized by the degeneration 
of consensus into a mutually-sanctioned standoff 
between the party and society. From the people’s 
point of view, the Gomulka leadership lost credibil- 
ity as a reformist or even a modernizing body; since 
it was recognized that Soviet power and Communist 
rule were realities which could not be escaped, many 
segments of society simply resolved to have as little 
to do with the regime as possible. 

For its part, the party hierarchy—although it 
regained control of all the “commanding heights” of 
power and liquidated most potential institutional 
challenges to its rule—generally refrained from 
efforts to mobilize the population, by force or per- 
suasion, into active support of its policies. This fact 
is probably explained by weaknesses in the party 
structure itself. The PUWP continued to be con- 
trolled by apparatchiks unresponsive to societal inter- 
ests; throughout the Gomulka era it remained 
numerically small, ideologically demoralized, and 
partially paralyzed by a high level of factional and 
interpersonal tension in the leadership. Thus, inso- 
far as the party was concerned, respect for the con- 
siderable “distance” that existed between itself and 
society was perhaps necessary for it to rule at all. 
Such a standoff afforded it a temporary escape from 
the dilemma of either reconciliation with Polish 
society through genuine reform, raising the threat 
of an eventual challenge to party supremacy—or 
confrontation with the society, posing the specter of 
another mass upheaval and Soviet intervention. 

Over the long run, however, the disfunctionality 
of Poland’s system of rule could not be ignored; by 
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the latter half of the 1960’s, the handwriting was 
beginning to appear on the wall. In the face of mount- 
ing political and economic problems, the regime 
proved incapable of effective innovation at either the 
macro (national) or the micro (enterprise) level. 
It put off policy decisions whenever possible and— 
when the pressure of events demanded action— 
took half-measures. In consequence, the “small 
stabilization” began to disintegrate: the ruling elite 
remained at odds with itself, and its sense of com- 
mitment to a common ideology was weakened; the 
top leadership could no longer offer a credible defi- 
nition of the purpose of the political system in rela- 
tion to society or—least of all—permit the expres- 
sion of such a purpose in effective institutional 
terms.° 


‘The Countdown to Crisis 


Many of the symptoms of this systemic crisis 
were eventually summarized in a frank and free- 
wheeling discussion in the Polish press in mid- 
1970. The dominant view of participants in the 
discussion was that, as a result of all-pervasive eco- 
nomic, social, and political stagnation, Poland was 
losing a race against time to keep in step with the 
ongoing scientific-technical revolution; worse, the 
prospects for improvement were so bleak that Poland 
might well face a renewed threat to its fundamental 
national interests in the altered European environ- 
ment of the 1970’s (a reference to the possibility 
that the boom of East and West Germany’s economies 
would diminish the importance of Poland’s faltering 
economy to the USSR). While reversing the tide 
would require new policies and—some discussants 
broadly hinted—new leaders, it was also necessary 
to recognize basic deficiencies in the structure of 
ruie. In the words of one commentator: 


. . . the amount of energy expended on and, even 
worse, the hopes attached to [societa/] organizations 
are small. Why? | think it is because their activities 
have been largely formalized, subjected to a single 
model, and hence somehow bureaucratized. As a 
result, many organizations have lost their character 
as initiative groups, as characteristically socialist 


9 The discussion here utilizes concepts elaborated by Zbigniew 
Brzezinski in his notable analysis of the possible future degeneration 
of the Soviet system, “The Soviet Political System: Transformation 
or Degeneration?” Problems of Communism, January-February 
1966, p. 14. 

10 The discussion, published under the title, ‘‘New Tasks for 
Poland,” in the journal Zycie Warszawy (Warsaw), was ably reviewed 
by Michael Costello in ‘“‘The Poles Look at Their Country and at 
Themselves,” Radio Free Europe Research Report, Sept. 16, 1970. 
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“pressure groups” seeking the realization of their 
demands... . This is connected with a broader prob- 
lem, that of transmitting initiatives arising from the 
masses. ... It often seems that many of the con- 
duits . .. above all, social and civic organizations, 
are blocked, buried under a mountain of paper, de- 
void of independence or effectiveness." 


Well before such views identified a crisis in the 
whole system of rule, it had become apparent that 
not only the party leadership but various elements in 
Polish society were coming to find the mutual stand- 
off of the “small stabilization” increasingly uncom- 
fortable. In terms of age categories, probably the 
most frustrated group was the relatively large genera- 
tion which had been born in the immediate postwar 
era, just coming to maturity in the middle to late 
1960’s—whose proportionate size made Poland 
demographically the “youngest” nation in Eastern 
Europe. These youths found their aspirations blocked 
not only by the general problems of a sick economy 
and a repressive political structure but more spe- 
cifically by an obsolete educational system, a grave 
housing shortage, intense competition for suitable 
jobs, and a very low rate of personnel turnover at 
all levels of the bureaucracy. 

In terms of social as opposed to age groupings, 
the most persistent and articulate source of protest 
was the Polish intellectual community. As early as 
1964, censorship restrictions, coupled with the arti- 
ficial limitation of newsprint and the harassment of 
nonconformist writers, led many of Poland’s prom- 
inent nonparty literary men to issue an eloquent 
protest in the form of the so-called “Letter of the 
34.” * This was the first of several demonstrations 
over the years by groups of the humanist intelli- 
gentsia against the restrictive cultural policies of the 
regime. In 1966, for example, the noted philosopher 
Leszek Kolakowski—a party member—publicly 
lamented the reversal of the 1956 promises of de- 
mocratization. His consequent expulsion from the 
PUWP was protested in turn by 22 prominent party 
writers—many of whom likewise lost their party 
cards.” 

Intellectual discontent also surfaced at the univer- 
sities. A dramatic indication of prevailing sentiments 
was provided in 1968, when the militia’s forceful dis- 
persal of a peaceful demonstration at Warsaw Uni- 
versity sparked three days of student rioting in the 


capital and protests in every provincial university 


11K, T. Toeplitz, in Zycie Warszawy, July 22, 1970. 

12 Dziennik Polski (London), April 11, 1964. 

13 See this author’s ‘‘Warsaw: Politics and Intellectuals,” 
East Europe, July 1967. 
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center. The meeting had been called in reaction 
against the authorities’ attempts to crack down on 
dissident students and faculty and to impose new 
restrictions on cultural freedom (epitomized by the 
banning of Adam Mickiewicz’s national classic 
Dziady [Forefathers] from the stage of the National 
Theater) .’ 

Meantime, another more subtle but nonetheless 
effective display of discontent came from the Roman 
Catholic Church. In 1966—following upon a series 
of measures by which the party violated the Church- 
party understanding of 1956 (including elimination 
of religious instruction from the public schools and 
the drafting of seminary students into the army)— 
the Church took advantage of the millenium of 
Christianity in Poland to demonstrate its own “Polish- 
ness” and the broad allegiance it still commanded 
from the population. The PUWP organized counter- 
demonstrations, resulting in a sort of competition 
for a popular judgment as to which institution— 
Church or party—best represented the traditions of 
the Polish nation. If the size of crowds was a meas- 
ure, this was a contest that the Church clearly won." 

A year later, in a reaction against the state’s 
attempt to deal with a rising demand for meat 
through rationing instead of encouraging greater 
supply, Poland’s private peasantry (which still farms 
some 85 percent of the land) slaughtered its live- 
stock. As in the case of a similar protest back in 
1958, the peasants’ action represented a spon- 
taneous display of resentment against the Gomulka 
regime’s reneging on its initial promise not merely 
to tolerate but to strengthen the structure of peasant 
farming.”® 

In 1970, industrial workers added their voices to 
the chorus of mounting dissatisfaction over the 
“post-October” system. Periodic ‘‘work stoppages” 
had occurred for years (one well-publicized case was 
the strike at the Zeran auto works in Warsaw in 
1963), but now worker unrest assumed qualitatively 
different proportions. In terms of repercussions on 
the party leadership and the political system, the 
protest of the industrial workers proved easily to be 
the most effective of all. It was one thing for the 
Polish United Workers’ Party to neutralize or sup- 
press intellectual dissent. But—in the absence of 

14 See this author’s “Poland: End of an Era?’ Problems of 
Communism, January-February 1970, pp. 28-29. 

15 See Hansjakob Stehle, Nachbar Polen (Neighbor Poland), 
Frankfurt-am-Main, S. Fischer Verlag, 1968, revised edition, pp. 139-68. 
16 See Marek Celt, ‘‘Another Round: Peasant and Party in Poland,” 
East Europe, February 1968; also, the recent account by W. Bienkowski 
(a disgraced ex-confidant of Gomulka) published abroad as Crisis in 
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ERSTE TREATS ELSES SESE TS 
rr OOTNEERE—————— 


SOUNDS OF DECEMBER 


EDITORS’ NOTE: The Soviet Union has no monopoly on ballads of protest and dissent (see Problems of Communism, 
November-December 1970). During and after the December 1970 riots in Poland, a number of strident, irreverent ballads 
were heard in that country, sung in the raucous and earthy style for which Polish workers are famous, to the tunes of tradi- 
tional Christmas carols, popular songs, and ditties. Three are presented here in translation. 
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Compatriots from the coast, your carols air. 

Let the songs of workers echo everywhere 

That petty bosses bring oppression and despair. 
Sing carols, sing carols, hey! 


The mighty forgot their roots lie with the rest; 
Once they’d seized power, the people repressed. 
They spread false rumors, exploited with zest. 
Sing carols, sing carols, hey! 


The potentates finally grew so outrageous, 

They dared to raise prices while lowering wages. 
The CC arranged it—didn’t try to assuage us. 
Sing carols, sing carols, hey! 


When the strikers marched forth in processional ranks, 
They were met by clubs, by tear gas and tanks, 

And the blood flowed like water. Dear party, our thanks! 
Sing carols, sing carols, hey! 


They sent tanks and 'copters, but to no avail, 
For the people handled the killers quite well. 
May the clique of mad fools all go to hell! 
Sing carols, sing carols, hey! 


Today, the workers sing songs with verve 

Of how their seacoast comrades had the nerve 
To break in and burn the party’s preserve. 
Sing carols, sing carols, hey! 


Before tanks and clubs a Pole does not quail, 

Nor do Gomulkas, Kocioleks "—that bunch—make him fail. 
They scorn the people? We’ll make them turn tail! 

Sing carols, sing carols, hey! 


2. 


Lend an ear, ye people, to a very strange tale, 
The horror of which makes most listeners pale. 
On the 12th of December of this fateful year, 
The price of meat grew exceptionally dear. 

All the workers in seaports decided to strike 
And were fired on by army, police, and the like. 


Oh, People’s Poland, what was it all for? 

Why, long years after the war, still so poor? 

Prices are rising, while wages go down. 

The rest of the world thinks the Poles are all clowns 
For condemning the West in a self-righteous fit, 
Backing Vietnam, while themselves eating s_ _ tl! 


1 Stanislaw Kociolek was ousted from the PUWP Central Committee 
in February 1971. 


From time to time the Polish nation arises, 

And Gomulka makes promises to the crowd. 

But Poland’s government clique grew so proud 

That it dared once more to raise food prices. 

The people, made desperate, turned out in the street, 
Burned party headquarters, threatened the Clique. 


Gomulka, the leader, trembling in fright, 

Resigned from his party post, vanished from sight. 
Before there was s __ t, and that’s still what’s in store; 
Once it was cheap, but now it costs more— 

The legacy which past regimes left o’er. 

Enough, this is where our sad ballad closes. 

We'll see soon enough what the future exposes! 


3. 


Eenie, meenie, minie, rover. 
Our Gomulka’s sure hung over. 
Eenie, meenie, minie, pest. 
The S.0.B. is having a rest. 


Eenie, meenie, minie, scar. 

They finally went too far. 

Eenie, meenie, minie, hair. 

Sweep Bald Joe right out of there.” 


Eenie, meenie, minie, lout. 
Kociolek’s burned his candle out. 
Eenie, meenie, minie, chump. 
Toss him on the garbage dump. 


Eenie, meenie, minie pashek. 

We flushed out that guy Walaszek.® 
Eenie, meenie, minie, denim. 

He’ll no longer dish out venom. 


Eenie, meenie, minie, poacher. 
They’re also throwing out Moczar.* 
Eenie, meenie, minie, bull. 

He’ll be bounced on his stupid skull. 


Eenie, meenie, minie, smirkers. 
Whoever dares to shoot at workers— 
Eenie, meenie, minie, muss— 

Shall no longer govern us! 


2 Reference to Jozef Cyrankiewicz, who was removed from the 
Premiership of Poland on December 23, 1970. 

® Antoni Walaszek was removed from the First Secretaryship of the 
Szczecin Province Committee of the PUWP after the riots. 
*This was a premature claim. Polish secret-police chief 
Mieczyslaw Moczar actually was promoted to full membership on 
the Politburo after the riots though he has since been relieved 
of his post in the Secretariat.—Ed. 
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Stalinist repression—worker violence directed at a 
party claiming to understand the interests of the 
working class and to assure their realization by 
“building socialism” was bound to shake the foun- 
dations of the system of rule. In 1956 bloody rioting 
in Poznan had resulted in Gomulka’s return to power 
and the fleeting liberalization of the Polish “Octo- 
ber’; in 1970 rioting in Gdansk and Szczecin led to 
Gomulka’s downfall and the apparent end of the 
“small stabilization.” 


A House Divided 


In the same years that societal tensions were 
gradually pushing to the surface, a parallel set of 
tensions was festering within the party, helping to 
move it toward the climax of the December riots and 
the overhaul of the political leadership. Over a 
period of time, the leadership structure of the 
PUWP—dominated by Wladislaw Gomulka and his 
associates—was challenged from several directions 
by new forces and coteries: the so-called “Partisans” 
grouped around Mieczyslaw Moczar; the technocrats 
associated with Edward Gierek; and finally, a group- 
ing of younger, better-educated and more pragmatic 
apparatchiks (including the aforementioned Stan- 
islaw Kociolek). Although an analysis of these party 
groups appeared recently in this journal,’’ a brief 
recapitulation is in order. 

After his return to power, Gomulka utilized his 
authority as the most prominent party victim of 
Stalinist repression in Poland and as the defender 
of Polish sovereignty in 1956 to manipulate and 
dominate opposed factional groupings and mutually 
hostile individuals in the PUWP leadership. How- 
ever, he made no attempt to purge these elements. 
Hence, there was a high level of intergroup and inter- 
personal tension in the leadership—as noted above, 
an important factor contributing to the dearth of 
policy initiatives in the 1960's. 

At the outset of that decade, a challenge to 
Gomulka’s power was mounted by the faction that 
has called itself the Partisans, led by secret police 
chief Moczar. Establishing a firm organizational base 
in the secret police apparatus, the veterans’ organi- 
zation (ZBoWiD), and some of the mass media, the 
Partisan group—the hard core of which was com- 
posed of “old soldiers” who had fought in the Com- 
munist underground in Poland during World War II— 
successfully attracted to its banner, through largely 


17 See footnote 14. 


demagogic (including nationalist) slogans, many 
ambitious young Poles who found their careers 
blocked by the bureaucratic deadweight of the 
Gomulka regime and who wanted, somehow, to see 
Poland ‘moving again.” 

Gomulka contained the Partisans until 1968, but 
the student unrest that spring provided Moczar with 
the opportunity to make a major bid for power. Pro- 
voking a fierce anti-intellectual and especially anti- 
semitic witchhunt in the party, the Partisans suc- 
ceeded in cutting down many of their enemies (in- 
cluding the remaining ex-“liberal” leaders of Jewish 
origin who had risen with Gomulka in 1956, as well 
as others of his supporters) by forcing their ouster 
from top and second-level party and state positions. 
Yet although the Partisans were able to precipitate 
a party purge, Gomulka managed to rebuff Moczar’s 
bid to assume leadership—even before the Soviet 
invasion of Czechoslovakia strengthened his hand. 

Gomulka’s victory was, however, a very qualified 
one. He defeated the Partisan challenge only by 
accepting the enhanced power of the regional party 
bosses (the wojewodztwo first secretaries) and by 
sanctioning the emergence in the party leadership 
of the “‘pragmatists”—younger, better-educated men 
largely uninvolved in the factional battles of the late 
1950’s and the early 1960’s. In 1969, the ambitious 
“post-purge rationalizers,” demanding repayment of 
the debt Gomulka had incurred to them in 1968, 
began to move ahead politically on their own. The 
appearance of this new political force in the Polish 
Communist leadership signified a crumbling of past 
intraparty battlefronts—especially the polarization 
between Gomulka’s supporters and the Partisans. 

During 1969 the younger apparatchiks appeared 
to have an important voice in determining major 
policy shifts in Poland. One such departure was the 
adoption of a more realistic and more Polish-centered 
—as opposed to slavishly pro-Soviet or pro-GDR— 
approach to the German question, a modification 
which ultimately led to the signing of a border and 
renunciation-of-force treaty between Poland and 
West Germany in Warsaw on December 7, 1970 
(note that this orientation emerged in Poland before 
the thaw in Soviet-West German relations).’* Other 
policy innovations included the establishment of 
better relations with the dissident Romanian and 
Yugoslav parties and, domestically, the assumption 
of a somewhat more conciliatory attitude towards 


18 See this author’s The Warsaw Pact’s Campaign for “European 
Security’, Santa Monica, The Rand Corporation, November 1970, 
R-565-PR, pp. 55-59. 
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the Roman Catholic Church, a limited return to 
toleration of cultural unorthodoxy, and—most im- 
portant—the aforementioned futile effort to reform 
the Polish economic mechanism. 

The sources and motivations that inspired the 
economic reform program of 1969-70 point up a 
certain irony in the course of events that led to 
Gomulka’s fall. The chief architect of the reform was 
Boleslaw Jaszczuk (elevated to the Politburo in mid- 
1968), whose first-string advisors were such “re- 
formist” economic theoreticians as Jozef Pajestka 
and Stanislaw Majewski.’® Since Jaszczuk and some 
of his advisors were pilloried following Gomulka’s 
ouster, it must be emphasized that he was not one 


19 See Jaszczuk’s programmatic article, ‘The Policy on Intensive 
Development” (in Polish), in Zycie gospodarcze, (Warsaw), June 1, 
1969; for a retrospective comment, see Pajestka’s self-critical 
remarks in Trybuna /udu, Jan. 8, 1971. 


OF VILLAINS AND HEROES 


. . . just as the source of many political tensions was 
the practice of departing from the Leninist standards 
of intraparty life, especially in the field of inner-party 
democracy and personnel policy . . ., so the primary 
reason for economic tensions and difficulties and the 
idling of Poland’s great production potential was the in- 
fringement of the objective economic laws discovered 
by Marx and evolved by Lenin. In practice, [the prob- 
lem] consisted in the voluntarism of the former leading 
group, which formulated, according to its “whim,” in- 
correct methods of implementing the correct program 
assumptions. It should be stressed that the resolutions 
[on economic reform] adopted at the Fifth Party Con- 
gress . . . were and remain correct. They could not 
yield results . . . because of the voluntarism of the 
then party leadership, which . . . by its concrete prac- 
tice . . ., its disregard of objective Marxist economic 
laws, and its underestimation of the needs of the work- 
ing class, frustrated [the Congress’] intentions, to the 
great detriment of the national economy. 


Society . . . knows and remembers that Edward 
Gierek, mindful of the real needs of the working class 
and the necessary conditions for the country’s har- 
monious development, together with [some other] mem- 
bers of the former leading group, has systematically 
engaged in bold party discussions—that, . . . with the 
dignity of a statesman and simultaneously a Commu- 
nist and a patriotic Pole, he . . . has always tried to 
Promote . . . the indispensable decisions dictated by 
the most urgent needs of our economy and society. 
Unfortunately, in most Cases, in the face of the auto- 
cratic methods of the then First Secretary, this was a 
proverbial Sisyphean task. 


—Maciej Szczepanski, Editor-in-Chief of Trybuna ra- 
botnica (Katowice), in No. 22, Jan. 27, 1971. 
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of Gomulka’s close associates and that “his” reform 
program was supported, indeed inspired—if not in 
all its details, then in general outline—by the 
younger “‘pragmatists” in the party leadership. Their 
fear, eventually voiced rather openly at the Politburo 
level by the pragmatist Jozef Tejchma,”° was that 
Poland would not be able to defend its national 
interests in the 1970’s unless it could (1) pursue a 
“qualitatively different,” more activist foreign policy 
towards Western Europe, especially the FRG, and 
(2) simultaneously assure its economic strength and 
social cohesion through a far-reaching modification 
of the economic mechanism. 

After the question of a new economic reform 
emerged as a Serious issue at the Fifth Congress of 
the PUWP in November 1968, Gomulka and_ his 
Supporters began to espouse such a transformation 
of the economy; subsequently the First Secretary 
publicly advocated, and on occasion was the first to 
announce, specific features of the pending reorgani- 
zation. But these were not Gomulka’s innovations; 
belatedly—and probably halfheartedly—he was en- 
dorsing conceptions which he had stubbornly re- 
jected throughout the 1960’s and some aspects of 
which he had fiercely denounced as “revisionism” 
as late as the first part of 1968. In retrospect, the 
events of December 1970 suggest to what extent 
Gomulka’s personal position in the PUWP leadership 
had been undermined and how much—in advocating 
new economic measures and otherwise displaying 
uncharacteristic political flexibility in 1969-70—he 
had submitted to the influence of new forces within 
the party leadership. In the end, Gomulka and his 
close associates were of course the primary victims 
of the leadership shake-up; with notable exceptions, 
the “pragmatists,”” who were in fact most responsible 
for the new reform conceptions, survived. After 
December the new leadership endeavored to assign 
to Gomulka (along with Jaszczuk) full responsibility 
for the immediate causes of the riots, as well as for 
their more fundamental origins rooted in 14 years 
of his rule. Gomulka was certainly to be blamed 
for the latter, and he was perhaps responsible as 
well for the mishandling of the reform endeavor 
(e.g., the timing of the price increases). But the 
substance of the reform program itself could hardly 
be laid at his'door, and it ought to be recognized that 
in this sense he was made the scapegoat for his 
colleagues. 

Whatever his precise responsibility for the out- 
break of the December demonstrations, Gomulka 
was indisputably to blame for the decision to sup- 


20 See his statement quoted in Kultura (Warsaw), Oct. 4, 1970. 
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press them by force. This act—together with his 
apparent physical collapse (he was_ hospitalized 
on December 19, at the height of the rioting)— 
resulted in the formation of an anti-Gomulka con- 
sensus in the top leadership and Edward Gierek’s 
assumption of the position of First Secretary.” 


The New Leadership 


Long regarded as the leader of the third major, 
potentially anti-Gomulka force in the party—the 
“Technocrats”—Gierek had built up a reputation in 
Silesia, Poland’s most industrialized province, not 
as an economic “reformer” but as a capable, knowl- 
edgeable, pragmatic manager more interested in 
“getting the job done” than in elaborating theories 
and models concerning reform. In the course of the 
1960’s, Gierek and his Silesian party associates— 
standing on the performance of Silesian industry 
(which was better than the Polish average) and their 
own successful innovative methods at the province 
level—clashed repeatedly with the central author- 
ities over economic policy, especially over the per- 
centage of total investments allotted to Silesia. In- 
deed, Gierek seemed dedicated to the proposition 
that what was good for Silesia was good for Poland.” 

Gierek played an ambiguous role in the party 
infighting of 1968. Thereafter, as the younger “prag- 
matists” advanced, and as Jaszczuk (an enemy of 
long standing) took over control of economic matters, 
his personal political fortunes seemed to decline. 
In 1969-70, still strongly advocating the moderniza- 
tion of the Polish economy, Gierek indirectly but 
unmistakably opposed aspects of Jaszczuk’s reform 
scheme.” In retrospect, given the reputation he had 


21 A satisfactory account of the transfer of power had not emerged 
at the time this article was completed. According to one report, 
by December 16 or 17 Gierek had already organized a new 
leadership at a villa near Warsaw: see “‘O.K.’’ (Alexander Korab) in 
Neue Zurcher Zeitung (Zurich), Jan. 21, 1971. As early as 
December 18, politica! commentators began to legitimize the 
demonstrations (e.g., J. Jakrzewski’s commentary on Radio Warsaw, 
1800 GMT). The decisive factor leading to Gierek’s takeover may 
have been the effort undertaken by Klizko—acting for Gomulka and 
consciously invoking the Kronstadt precedent—to suppress the 
demonstrations by brutal military force (note hints to this effect in 
Gierek’s Eighth Plenum speech, Trybuna /udu, Feb. 8, 1971; in 
W. Machejek’s articles, Zycie /iterackie [Cracow], Jan. 24 and Feb. 12, 
1971; and in Jakrzewski, supra). 

22See Antoni Marek, “Edward Gierek—Opinions and Facts,” 
Radio Free Europe Research Report, April 3, 1967. 

23 E.g., at the Fifth Plenum (May 1970), Gierek’s supporters 
A. Merlich and T. Pyka opposed Jaszcuk’s incentive scheme 
(Trybuna /udu, May 21 and 22, 1970). Gierek himself reportedly 
told a workers’ assembly in August that the scheme was “‘completely 
incomprehensible to the honest worker’ (Na antenie [London], 
December 1970, p. 34). 
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acquired earlier, it was precisely the fact that Gierek 
was on the sidelines of the new economic reform 
effort and opposed elements of the conception (in- 
cluding its de-emphasis of consumption) that ac- 
counted for his taking over leadership of the party 
in December 1970. 

Assuming the first secretaryship, Gierek quickly 
saw to the promotion of several functionaries who 
had worked with him in Silesia, as well as other 
Supporters, to top party and state bodies. Initially 
the younger ‘“pragmatists” retained their propor- 
tional representation at the apex of leadership (the 
ouster of Boleslaw Jaszczuk as director of the 
economy was counterbalanced by the promotion of 
other pragmatists). The Partisans, too, were included 
in the new leadership, with Moczar finally realizing 
a long-standing ambition to sit on the Politburo. 
There was thus substance to Gierek’s early emphasis 
on the importance of “collective leadership.” 

To review briefly the most crucial changes in 
personnel, the emergency Central Committee Plenum 
in December announced the immediate removal from 
the party Politburo of Gomulka and his longtime 
associates Zenon Kliszko (chief ideologist) and 
Marian Spychalski (titular head of state), as well as 
Ryszard Strzelecki (the party’s cadre chief) and the 
hapless Jaszczuk. They were replaced by the 
“Silesians” Edward Babiuch (head of the CC Or- 
ganizational Department) and Jan Szydlak, together 
with Piotr Jaroszewicz (Deputy Premier and Poland’s 
chief representative on Comecon), the “pragmatist” 
Stefan Olszowski and the “Partisan” Moczar—all of 
whom were already CC Secretaries. In a parallel re- 
shuffle of the CC Secretariat, Gomulka, Kliszko, 
Strzelecki, and Jaszczuk were replaced by Gierek, 
Babiuch, Kazimierz Barcikowski (regional first secre- 
tary in Poznan), and— initially—Stanislaw Kociolek. 

lt was a measure of the Polish situation that, at 
the Eighth CC Plenum six weeks later in February, 
Kociolek lost both his Politburo and Secretariat posts 
as a result of worker dissatisfaction with his role 
in suppressing the December demonstrations in 
Gdansk. Another figure ousted from the Politburo 
at this time was Ignacy Loga-Sowinski, a close asso- 
ciate of Gomulka, who survived at first by backing 
Gierek but who was subsequently replaced as head 
of the trade union organization and demoted within 
the party in direct response. to worker sentiment 
(more on which shortly). The February Plenum also 
imposed further demotions on Kliszko and Jaszczuk, 
removing them from the Central Committee, and 
simultaneously announced the “suspension” of 
Gomulka from the CC in view of “the state of his 
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health.” The Plenum also endorsed the wholesale 
replacement of wojewodstwo (regional) party leaders 
which had begun in December and was to continue 
into the spring. 

In the state apparatus, Gomulka’s ouster was 
paralleled by the replacement of Jozef Cyrankiewicz 
by Jaroszewicz as Chairman of the Council of Min- 
isters; Cyrankiewicz was “kicked upstairs” to replace 
Spychalski. In January Kazimierz Switala was re- 
moved from the position of Minister of the Interior 
in response to worker protests against the violence 
which had been used against demonstrators by the 
security police (and the army) in December. In 
February a session of the Sejm (Parliament) ap- 
proved further changes in a number of ministerial 
and other state posts, including a thoroughgoing 
reshuffle of the Planning Commission. 

Switala’s replacement as Minister of the Interior 
was Franciszek Szalachcic, a former deputy in that 
ministry and a longtime associate of Moczar—a 
fact that, together with Moczar’s political promotion, 
invites a brief comment on the status of the Parti- 
Sans on the post-Gomulka scene. It is true that 
Moczar ascended to the Politburo while initially 
retaining at least nominal control in the Secretariat 
over military and security matters. Also, his spokes- 
men and supporters (including at least one silenced 
by Gomulka after the Partisans’ 1968 challenge) 
began to issue comprehensive, pro-Partisan interpre- 
tations of the December events in the wake of the 
crisis.“ Yet on balance, there was nothing to indi- 
cate that the Partisans had made political headway. 
For one thing, they showed no signs of re-establish- 
ing the discipline, elan and support that had char- 
acterized their movement up to 1968. In the past 
they had enjoyed a virtual monopoly in criticizing 
Gomulka and also exploiting antisemitism within the 
party; but after 1968, no Jewish scapegoats re- 
mained—and the younger “pragmatists” (some of 
whom may once have thought Moczar could best 
advance their interests) had proved capable of mov- 
ing ahead on their own. Further, Moczar’s victory in 
a power struggle had long been assumed to require 
an alliance with cadre chief Ryszard Strzelecki— 
who was now replaced with a Gierek confidant. Most 
important, with the flood of public criticism of the 
past that followed Gomulka’s ouster, the sub rosa 
carping at which the Partisans had excelled became 
irrelevant. Hence, it came as no great Surprise that, 


——, 


24 See, e.g., K. Kakol, in Prawo i zycie (Warsaw), Jan. 1, 1970; 
W. Machejek, in Zycie literackie, Jan. 24, 1971; and R. Gontarz, 
in Prawo i zycie, Feb. 7, 1971. 
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later in the spring, the Partisans’ spokesmen were 
again silent and Moczar himself faded from the 
public scene. (As this issue went to press, it was 
reported that Moczar had been relieved of his post in 
the Secretariat—Ed.) 

In the first months following Gomulka’s downfall, 
there were hints that a power struggle of unclear 
dimensions was continuing within the PUWP?°—a 
process that could have been expected in what has 
historically been one of the most faction-prone Com- 
munist parties in Eastern Europe. Yet, because of 
the crucial role played by the public—and especially 
the workers—in challenging the fundaments of the 
“small stabilization” over which Gomulka had ruled, 
the overwhelming odds were that political conflicts 
in Poland in the 1970’s could no longer be confined 
to personalized confrontations within the party. 


More important than personnel changes, of 
course, were the policy innovations of the new Gierek 
leadership. Upon assuming power, Gierek’s immedi- 
ate problem was to prevent further rioting, defuse 
the explosive situation on the coast, and gain a meas- 
ure of popular confidence. Toward this end, Gierek 
imitated Gomulka’s performance in 1956 with re- 
spect to the Poznan demonstrations: the day after 
his appointment, he reversed the party’s initial 
condemnation of the riots (which earlier had been 
called “irresponsible actions” fomented by “hostile, 
anarchist, and criminal elements” and an exhibition 
of the workers’ “lack of reason and sense of respon- 
sibility” *°), and declared instead that they were, 
in the main, a manifestation of legitimate working- 
class grievances.”’ 

Several days later, the new regime announced that 
it would undertake a fundamental reappraisal of the 
former strategy of economic development and a re- 
vision of the yearly and five-year plans, with the 
intention of assuring a more “harmonious” eco- 
nomic course that would take into account the 
“needs of the working people” and avoid the past 
error of “production for production’s sake”; among 
specific improvements, it promised better market 
supplies, more (and more justly allocated) housing, 
and a revision of the bonus scheme.”* At the same 
time, the regime granted the workers limited eco- 
ee eS 


25 E.g., R. Wojna’s reference to ‘‘an acute struggle between the old 
and the new” in the leadership, in Zycie Warszawy, Feb. 19, 1971. 

26 See radio and television address by Cyrankiewicz on December 17 
(Trybuna ludu, Dec. 18, 1970); unsigned editorial in Trybuna l/udu, 
Dec. 17, 1970. 

27 Address by Gierek on December 20, in Trybuna ludu, Dec. 21, 
1970; editorial in Nowe drogi (Warsaw), January 1971. 

28 Gierek’s speech to the Sejm on Dec. 23, in Trybuna Judu, 

Dec. 24-27, 1970. 
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nomic concessions in the form of a two-year price 
freeze and the immediate distribution of allowances 
totalling seven billion z/oty to low-income families. 

With the avowed aim of establishing “a close link 
with the working class and the entire nation,” Gierek 
launched a so-called ‘‘dialogue’”’ with the workers by 
organizing a series of “consultations” with workers’ 
representatives to discuss implementation of the 
regime’s concessions. More broadly, the new leader- 
ship sought to reduce the gap between party and 
society by adopting new approaches to several areas 
and elements of the national life. Perhaps most 
notably, the regime sought to improve relations with 
Poland’s strong Roman Catholic Church. The Church 
was promised formal title to its properties in ex- 
German territories (which the state had retained 
since 1945); Jaroszewicz met personally with Cardi- 
nal Wyszynski—the first such Church-state ‘“‘sum- 
mit” conversation since 1960; and preparations were 
resumed for a Papal visit to Poland, a proposition 
Gomulka had vetoed in 1966.” 

Declaring the need to adopt a “new style’ in 
political life, Gierek and his associates also initiated 
a number of reforms affecting the party. To back up 
their promise of “collegiality” in political decision- 
making, they began to schedule regular meetings 
of both the Politburo and the Secretariat. Unprece- 
dented publicity was given to the activities of these 
and other organs, as the press and radio became 
both more informative and more critical. The party 
was told to redress the balance of ‘democratic 
centralism” in favor of the democratic element and 
to abstain from interference in the routine work of 
state bodies, which were to assume greater im- 
portance in the polity.*° Party figures even began 
to talk of adopting a statutory limitation on terms 
of office at the next PUWP Congress.” 

In contrast to these domestic innovations, the 
new leadership strove for continuity in foreign 
policy. Seeking to reassure the Soviet Union—which 
in the course of one week had seen a display of 
heretical workers’ “spontaneity” and the ouster of 
a staunch allied leader—Gierek and Jaroszewicz 
traveled to Moscow (and later to East Berlin and 
Prague) to plead Poland’s stability and loyalty, and 
also to request economic assistance. Other members 
of the PUWP Secretariat were dispatched to all 
Warsaw Pact capitals to offer similar assurances. 
Formal Soviet endorsement of Gierek as “a sincere 


29 Vatican dispatch, The New York Times, March 7, 1971. 
30 Gierek’s speech to the Eighth CC Plenum, /oc. cit. 
31 Kociolek’s speech broadcast on Radio Gdansk, Jan. 8, 1971. 
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friend of the Soviet Union, a convinced Communist 
and internationalist,” ** was quickly forthcoming, as 
were pledges of minor aid (later, as Gierek was 
Subjected to mounting domestic pressure for further 
economic concessions, Moscow was moved to grant 
Warsaw a substantial long-term loan). 

While the effort to reassure Moscow had first 
priority, the Gierek regime also acted quickly to 
express support for the detentist policy vis-a-vis 
Western Europe which had been reactivated toward 
the end of Gomulka’s rule. Most important, it assured 
West Germany—publicly and through diplomatic 
channels—that it remained vitally interested in the 
normalization of bilateral relations initiated by 
Gomulka.* Pending ratification of the Warsaw Treaty, 
mutual visits of prominent politicians of the two 
countries continued, as did the repatriation of ethnic 
Germans from Western Poland to the Federal 
Republic. 


Pressures from the Workers 


Just how far Gierek and his associates originally 
intended to go with their domestic policy innovations 
quickly became a moot point, for the initial con- 
cessions—while putting an end to violence—failed 
to curb the workers’ unrest. Their revolt proved to 
be more than a_ transitional phenomenon—the 
clearest sign of all that more than immediate eco- 
nomic issues were at stake. 

Prior to the December demonstrations, leaders of 
the protest movement had gained the recognition of 
fellow workers outside the channels of the factory 
trade union and party organizations; in some places 
(notably the Szczecin shipyards), strike committees 
had been formally constituted. With the end of the 
violence the strike committees transformed them- 
selves into workers’ committees.** During January, 
the Szczecin and Gdansk shipyard workers, headed 
by their chosen leaders, repeatedly engaged in new 
strike actions; in February textile workers in Lodz 
followed suit. 

Continuing mass actions made the workers the 


32 Telegram from Brezhnev, in Trybuna /udu, Dec. 22, 1970. 


33 For details see Radio Free Europe Polish Situation Report No. 70, 
Dec. 21, 1970. 

34 |Iluminating accounts based on personal conversations with 
workers are given by Bernard Margueritte, in Le Monde (Paris), 
Jan. 29, 1971, and by Charlotte Saikowski, in The Christian Science 
Monitor (Boston), Feb. 8, 1971. For a penetrating and sympathetic 
analysis of the significance of the workers’ protest, see K. S. Karol’s 
articles in New Statesman (London), Feb. 5, 1971, and Le Monde 
(Paris—weekly editions in English), Feb. 24 and March 3, 1971). 
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most dynamic element on the Polish political scene 
in the first two months of 1971. The strength of the 
workers’ movement was the more remarkable be- 
cause of the absence of clear-cut political and intel- 
lectual “revisionist” forces. The link between such 
elements of the elite and the workers had accounted 
for the major eruptions of unrest in 1953 and 1956 
in Eastern Europe. The assertiveness of the workers, 
standing alone, represented not merely a new ele- 
ment on the Polish political scene but a unique 
phenomenon in the Communist world. 

Under the force of this pressure, the party leader- 
ship made a series of further economic concessions 
which it had originally rejected as “unrealistic” **: 
the subsidy to the lowest-paid workers was increased 
by an additional 1.5 billion z/oty; the new bonus sys- 
tem was shelved rather than revised; and most im- 
portant of all, with the help of the aforementioned 
Soviet loan, the December price increases were re- 
scinded, effective March 1, 1971. 

But the workers’ grievances were by no means 
solely economic. As formulated in numerous state- 
ments, leaflets, and an open letter to Gierek, their 
demands also included the release of all demonstra- 
tors still under arrest and a moratorium on further 
Sanctions against strikers; the punishment of offi- 
cials responsible for the use of violence in Decem- 
ber; the improvement of public information on state 
policies; the transformation of the trade unions into 
genuine channels for the institutionalized expression 
of workers’ interests; and in the latter connection, 
the free election of local union representatives.** The 
party continued to maintain that these demands did 
not challenge the “existing system”’—and it is true 
that the workers did not raise the question of the 
validity of “socialism” or of Communist party rule 
itself. Yet, in fact, the workers’ protestations repre- 
sented a devastating critique of the whole post-1956 
system. 

Besides making further economic concessions, the 
new leadership was compelled to satisfy some of 
these political demands, at least in part. While the 
fate of a number of the demonstrators arrested in 
December remained unclear, further sanctions were 
abjured. As noted earlier, it was in direct response to 
worker pressure that Kociolek lost his top party posi- 
tion because of his justification of militia violence on 


35 See unsigned editorial in Trybuna J/udu, Jan. 16, 1971. 

36 See Radio Free Europe Polish Situation Report No. 5, 
Jan. 22, 1971; news agency reports in Frankfurter Allgemeine 
Zeitung, Jan. 20, 1971; reprint of a Gdynia shipyard leaflet in 
The New York Times, Jan. 28, 1971; and Gierek’s oral reply in 
Szczecin to an “Open Letter,” in G/os Szcezecinski, 

Jan. 26, 1971. 
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the coast in December—and that Switala was re- 
placed as Minister of the Interior for transmitting 
Gomulka’s order to fire on the workers (ironically, 
although Moczar was the real target of the workers’ 
wrath, another former Moczar associate succeeded 
to the job).*” Not only was the flow of official informa- 
tion improved, but the top party leaders, including 
Gierek himself, attempted to placate the workers by 
meeting them on their own ground—the shop floor— 
in Szczecin, Gdansk, Lodz and elsewhere; these 
meetings, intended as good will gestures, turned into 
extended and sometimes acrimonious discussions in 
which the party leaders were forced to justify their 
actions and make new promises. 

Meantime the workers began to reshape the trade 
unions—not from above, as had happened in Hun- 
gary and Yugoslavia, but exclusively from below, by 
their own actions. As noted, Loga-Sowinski was 
ousted as head of the trade unions under worker 
pressure. A groundswell of complaints about the in- 
effectiveness of the central union organization led to 
a further shake-up of its leadership at a session of its 


37 Kociolek’s tough television speeches defending the violence were 
reprinted in Dziennik Baltycki (Gdansk) and Glos wybrzeza on 
Dec. 16 and 17, 1970, respectively. For details on Switala’s ouster, 
see Margueritte in Le Monde, Jan. 26, 1971. 


VOICE OF THE WORKERS 


The faces of the talkers change, new themes come 
up, new pains and problems appear. For years there 
has not been a cafeteria in the mechanical section, al- 
though more than one “highly placed” man promised 
it; One has to wait too long for a modest apartment; 
no one thought of a bus for the second shift; someone 
neglected the sausage supply; someone this, someone 
that... . And suddenly, in the morass of these painful, 
irritating matters, appears the common denominator— 
the trade unions. 


The unions should really be the defender of the 
workers, and not institutions to distribute cinema tick- 
ets. What good is there in bureaucratized unions which 
have little to say on social matters and living condi- 
tions? What good is there in one more rigid administra- 
tion, in activists enmeshed in routine, who have long 
since forgotten what a shop and factory hall look 
like . . .? 


Let the unions defend us against the meanness of 
large and small petty chieftains, let them defend us 
against ossification, against the underrating of our basic 
needs. And also let the unions really help to build so- 
Cialism; let them remember that you do not patch up 
socialism with glue... . 


—Glos Wybrzeza (Gdansk), Jan. 30-31, 1971. 


Central Council in late February. The new union lead- 
ership, struggling to maintain party control over the 
organization, issued a resolution promising to sat- 
isfy some of the workers’ demands; potentially most 
important, it resolved to see to the speedy passage 
of a Labor Code incorporating a limited veto right for 
the factory-level union organization, along the lines 
of the model adopted in Hungary.** But the resolu- 
tion of the Central Council did not go far enough for 
the workers; it was criticized in Szczecin for devoting 
“too little attention” to workers’ complaints.* 


Ferment for Further Change 


At the same time—again in a reversal of past ex- 
perience in Eastern Europe—the workers’ protest 
movement sparked the expression of dissatisfaction 
and the articulation of political claims by other ele- 
ments of Polish society. The Roman Catholic Epis- 
copate welcomed the party’s announced intention of 
improving relations with the Church and joined 
Gierek (just as it had joined Gomulka in 1956) in ap- 
pealing for calm to avoid Soviet intervention.*® But 
the Episcopate made clear that its interest was in a 
Church-state reconciliation which respected the 
Church’s interests, not one dictated by the party. It 
raised its own institutional demands—some of which 
amounted to a return to prewar status (e.g., the right 
to publish a religious press and to carry on charitable 
activities)—while simultaneously making more di- 
rectly political appeals for “freedom of speech and 
information,” “true democracy,” and respect for 
Poland’s “Christian culture.” ** 

Societal aspirations were also expressed in other, 
less institutional forms: for example, a precipitous 
increase was reported in the volume of letters to ed- 
itors—many of which, according to Polityka editor 
Mieczyslaw Rakowski, were politically too sensitive 
to print.** Tygodnik powszechny (a lay Catholic 
weekly which, while still subject to censorship, is the 
closest thing to a free press organ in Poland) ap- 


38 Feron, in The New York Times, Feb. 26, 1971; Trybuna /udu, 
Feb. 25 and 26, 1971. Veto powers were strongly advocated by 
J. Urban, in Polityka (Warsaw), Jan. 30, 1971. 

39 Radio Szczecin, March 2, 1971, 1600 GMT. 

40". |. order and calm... are tne best guarantee of our 
independence,” (resolution of the Episcopate Conference, broadcast 
by the Vatican Radio in Polish, Feb. 1, 1971, 1930 GMT). 

41 These demands were raised in Cardinal Wyszynski’s sermon of 
Dec. 24, 1970, at St. Anne’s Cathedral; in a Pastoral Letter of Jan. 1, 
1971; in Wyszynski’s Epiphany sermon of Jan. 6, 1971; in his 
sermon of Jan. 15, 1971; and in an Episcopate Appeal of 
Jan. 27, 1971 (as reported in the Rado Free Europe Polish Situation 
Reports and broadcast in part by the Vatican Radio in Polish). 

42 Issue of Jan. 23, 1971. 


pealed editorially not just for atmospheric changes 
but for a “new model of mutual relations” between 
party and society, and for a “dialogue” which would 
“not be fearful of controversial views and de- 
mands.” * 

Such appeals were also to be found in muted form 
in the more orthodox mass media—though it was 
uncertain which represented the new leadership’s 
genuine intention to satisfy societal demands, which 
were voiced to defuse immediate social tensions, and 
which reflected the possible articulation within the 
party elite of demands for further liberalization. 
(Conversely, there were periodic assertions of the 
need for definite limits to far-reaching change,*? but 
it was difficult to say to what extent they represented 
the view of the Gierek leadership or to what extent 
they emanated from “hardline” elements.) In any 
event, by the end of February, most organizations 
and institutions of the political system—from the 
Sejm to the Socialist Youth Union *°—had been sub- 
jected to public criticism from one source or another. 

All of this political pressure from below seemed 
likely to be reinforced by the impact of the Warsaw 
Treaty, which hopefully deflated Polish fears of Ger- 
man “revanchism.” The treaty, signed just before 
Gomulka’s ouster, incorporated West German recog- 
nition of the Oder-Neisse frontier—desired by the 
entire Polish nation for the past 25 years—and 
“finally ended the problem of frontiers” for Poland 
(to use the ex-First Secretary’s words).** For many 
years the PUWP had justified its rule to the nation 
at large with the argument that it was the only Polish 
political force acceptable to the USSR as a partner 
in an anti-West German alliance guaranteeing Po- 
land’s territorial integrity. As Gomulka himself had 
put it after the outbreak of student unrest in 1968: 
“Whoever takes up a struggle against our party... 
undermines the foundations of Poland’s national 
existence” “’—a form of political blackmail that the 
Polish leadership was in a better position to employ 
than any other East European Communist regime. 


43 Unsigned editorial, Jan. 3, 1971; editorial signed by J. T. (Jersy 
Turowicz, editor-in-chief), Jan. 17, 1971. 

44F.g,, an editorial in Glos Szczecinski,. Jan. 9, 1971, warning— 
in a rare linking of the Polish and Czechoslovak situations—of the 
danger of a ‘‘second” or ‘“'‘third’’ stage of crisis. 

45 See, e.g., speech of Tejchma to the Sejm, in Trybuna /udu, 
Feb. 14, 1971; report of a self-critical session of the PUWP Sejm 


‘deputies’ club, in ibid., Feb. 9, 1971; “Music and Actualities’’ 


discussion on Radio Warsaw, Feb. 12, 1971, 1750 GMT. See also 
the critical ‘‘Periscope’’ discussion on Radio Warsaw, Feb. 21, 1971, 
1320 GMT (during which the SYU was called an “Office for 
Youth Affairs’’ which had “organized nothing but mushroom hunts 
and dancing soirees’’). 

46 Speech in Zabrze on Dec. 3, in Trybuna /udu, Dec. 4, 1971. 

47 Trybuna /Judu, March 20, 1968. 
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Authoritative party sources publicly conceded last 
December that the “raison d’etat’”’ argument had 
been “often abused.” *° Even though Germanophobia 
will not soon disappear in Poland, the German bo- 
geyman is losing much of its political utility 
for justifying external dependence on the Soviet 
Union and internal orthodoxy. Ratification of the 
treaty in Bonn can be expected to reinforce this 
tendency. 


o sum up the situation in Poland at the time 
of writing, it is quite evident that the nation is 
still in a state of uncertain transition. The “small 
stabilization” seems to have come to a decisive end, 
but the shape of the political system that will replace 
it (and Gierek’s own political future) depends on the 
still uncertain resolution of a number of issues. The 
economic concessions made to the workers have 
heavily mortgaged the future; if the debt is to be re- 
paid, the economy—and the workers—will have to 
respond with significantly greater productivity. More 
fundamentally, the Gierek leadership will have to 
demonstrate its ability to conceive and implement 
a “more harmonious” economic strategy that can 
initiate modernization without aggravating social 
antagonisms. Modernization seems to dictate the 
need for greater wage differentiation in some form, 
and—as in the past in Poland, in Czechoslovakia in 
early 1968, and in Yugoslavia—‘“hardliners” can be 
expected to exploit resulting worker dissatisfaction. 
The party as a whole faces the task of rejuvenating 
itself and reconciling its hegemonic rule with the de- 
mands of the workers and the Church for institution- 
alized representation and with the more general as- 
pirations of the population for greater political free- 
dom. 
Finally, Gierek will have to maintain the confi- 
dence of the Soviet Union, an imperative not easy to 
reconcile with the dynamics of the internal situation, 
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given the Soviet leadership’s interests in Eastern 
Europe as defined in the Brezhnev Doctrine. In the 
Czechoslovak crisis of 1968, Moscow did not hesi- 
tate to resort to outright invasion to protect its 
sphere of influence when it deemed the Dubcek re- 
form was getting out of hand. In the Polish crisis of 
1970, the Soviet course was less drastic but no less 
firm in the pursuit of self-interest: Moscow showed 
that it would abandon an ally overnight—no matter 
how loyal an “internationalist” or orthodox a “Marx- 
ist-Leninist’”—if he was unable to maintain order at 
home. Thus Gomulka went down in disgrace, and 
Moscow proclaimed its confidence in a new Polish 
overlord. Yet despite its support of Gierek, the Soviet 
leadership could hardly be happy about some 
aspects of the Polish scene—including the legiti- 
mization of workers’ “spontaneity,” the use of aid 
from Moscow to subsidize a higher living standard 
for Polish workers than that of Soviet workers, and 
last but not least, the continued pressure emanating 
from within the party elite (though not necessarily 
from Gierek himself) to obtain a more self-assertive 
role for Poland in the international arena.*? All of 
these developments must be viewed with serious 
reservations in Moscow. 

By late spring, Gierek appeared to have made con- 
siderable headway in consolidating his personal posi- 
tion in the party and curbing societal pressures for 
additional measures of reform. What lies ahead for 
Poland is an open question. For the moment, all that 
can be said with reasonable certainty is that its new 
leadership still faces a precarious task, for many 
months—and perhaps years—to come, in promoting 
Poland’s economic recovery while at the same time 
steering a course between the Scylla of internal pres- 
sures for further change and the Charybdis of Soviet 
limits to that change. 

49 On the latter point see, e.g., the stress on Poland being an 
“equal partner” to the USSR in ibid.; also, the emphasis on Poland’s 


special ties with Western Europe (A. Micewski, in Zycie Warszawy, 
Dec. 27, 1970). 
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A Pole Views His Country 


By Adam Bromke 


JAN SZCZEPANSKI: Polish 
Society. New York, Random 
House, 1970. 


WHEN A SCHOLAR with the inter- 
national reputation of Jan Szcze- 
panski, one of Poland’s most dis- 
tinguished sociologists, publishes 
a book in English presenting a 
studious, non-polemical appraisal 
of the state of Polish society under 
Communist rule, what he has to 
say merits careful attention. 

For many years on the faculty 
of the University of Lodz, Profes- 
sor Szczepanski was honored with 
the presidency of the International 
Sociological Association from 
1967 to 1970 and is currently 
Director of the Institute of Philoso- 
phy and Sociology of the Polish 
Academy of Sciences. As a Sso- 
ciologist, he is well known for his 
fundamental studies of industrial- 
ization and urbanization in post- 
war Poland. In addition he has 
been active since 1956 on the 
fringe of Polish politics, serving 
for four years (1957-61) as a non- 
party deputy to the Polish parlia- 
ment. On June 4 last year, an 
article by Szczepanski criticizing 
the stagnation in Poland appeared 
in Zycie Warszawy and provoked 
a nationwide debate that proved 
a harbinger of the political 
changes which followed near the 
close of the year. 

Though his book is based on 


many years of research in Poland, 
Professor Szczepanski wrote it 
during his residence in 1967 at 
the Center for Advanced Study in 
the Behavioral Sciences at Stan- 
ford University. The book, pub- 
lished in Random House’s socio- 
logical series, is addressed ex- 
plicitly to an English-speaking 
audience; it will not appear in 
Polish. The work fully satisfies the 
methodological standards of West- 
ern scholarship and is singularly 
free of ideological cliches. It does 
not praise or blame, but only 
analyzes; and by and large it pre- 
sents a well-documented and 
faidy balanced picture of contem- 
porary Poland. 

The book contains two major 
theses. The first is that World War 
Il and the political changes which 
followed have brought about, in 
Poland, a society which displays a 
high degree of egalitarianism. 
“Although still far from absolute 
egality as depicted in many social- 
ist utopias,” claims Szczepanski, 
Poland today has at least moved 
“closer to the ideal Marxian image 
of a classless society” (p. 146). 
He supports this argument with 
an elaborate and, in many re- 
spects, profound analysis of the 
transformation of Poland’s social 
structure, which he says now dif- 
fers fundamentally from that of 
the interwar years. The landown- 
ing and upper-bourgeois classes, 
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he points out, were already weak- 
ened greatly by the war, and with 
the expropriation of estates and 
industrial enterprises by the Com- 
munist regime, they have com- 
pletely disappeared. The petty 
bourgeoisie, composed of crafts- 
men and small entrepreneurs 
(there are over 300,000 small pri- 
vate enterprises in Poland today), 
has survived, and there is no at- 
tempt to liquidate it; but its in- 
fluence on the mainstream of 
Polish economic life is marginal. 

The three main classes in 
Poland today are the intelligent- 
sia, the workers, and the peasants. 
Although the intelligentsia suf- 
fered tremendous losses (amount 
ing to some 35 percent) during 
the war, it has not merely recov- 
ered its strength with the expan- 
sion of the educational system in 
the postwar years, but has ex- 
panded very considerably. The 
number of white-collar workers 
increased from 700,000 in 1938 
to more than 2.5 million in 1965, 
and the number of people who 
received higher education between 
1945 and 1965 reached 405,000 
compared with 85,000 for the en- 
tire interwar period. As Professor 
Szczepanski points out, however, 
the new intelligentsia is quite dif- 
ferent from the old. Whereas be- 
fore the war the _ intelligentsia 
came mainly from among the land- 
owners and bourgeoisie, its pres- 
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ent members are now largely of 
peasant and worker stock. More- 
over, as the intelligentsia has 
grown in number, it has become 
highly differentiated internally. 
Differences in the type and level 
of education received, as well as 
increasing specialization of work, 
have led to a division of this class 
into Various smaller groups: in- 
tellectuals, engineers, economists, 
enterprise managers, bureaucrats, 
etc. Thus, it can be said that the 
structure of the Polish intelligent- 
Sia has undergone modernization, 
becoming much more like the 
highly differentiated intelligentsia 
of advanced Western societies. 
By comparison with the intel- 
ligentsia, Poland’s working class 
came through the war relatively 
unscathed and has since expand- 
ed enormously as a result of rapid 
industrialization. During 1950-65, 


the number of workers employed 


in mining and industry increased 
from 2 million to over 3.5 million 
and in construction from 500,000 
to almost 900,000. At the same 
time, differences between the 
workers and other classes have 
narrowed. On the one hand, many 
former workers have obtained 
education and joined the ranks 
of the intelligentsia. On the other 
hand, the members of the new 
industrial proletariat come mainly 
from the peasantry and have re- 
tained their close ties with the vil- 
lage, almost a million of them still 
cultivating small farms while 
working in industry. As in the case 
of the intelligentsia, rapid growth 
has led to an internal differentia- 
tion of the working class based on 
types of work. At the same time, 
the gap between blue- and white- 
collar workers is steadily closing, 
as is also the gap between workers 
and intelligentsia. Not only are the 
more skilled workers better paid 
than some groups of the intelli- 
gentsia—for example, lower-level 


officials—but their social status 
is often higher, too. 

Least affected by the great so- 
cial changes has been the Polish 
peasantry. It was relatively little 
damaged by the war, and its eco- 
nomic position was strengthened 
soon afterward by land reform. 
All attempts during the Stalinist 
years to change its social struc- 
ture through collectivization met 
with determined resistance from 
the peasants, and after 1956 
those attempts were abandoned 
with 85 percent of the arable land 
still remaining in private hands. 
Nevertheless, the peasant class 
has also changed, and the dis- 
tance separating it from the other 
classes, Professor Szczepanski 
finds, has been reduced. Large 
numbers of peasants have joined 
the ranks of the workers and the 
intelligentsia. The remaining rural 
population, too, has undergone a 
deep transformation thanks to the 
spread of education. The new gen- 
eration of peasants, trained in 
modern agricultural methods, is 
gradually “farmerizing” traditional 
agriculture: instead of regarding 
his family plot as “patrimony,” 
the younger peasant of today sees 
it as a commercial enterprise from 
which maximum profit is to be 
extracted. Such attitudes lead to 
greater specialization and to in- 
ternal differentiation of the class. 

In contemporary Polish society, 
then, traditional class differences 
have become considerably atten- 
uated. With the continuing process 
of internal stratification, there is 
a growing overlap between the 
various classes, and social divi- 
sions are generally beginning to 
follow occupational rather than 
class lines. Professor Szczepanski 
does not anticipate any major re- 
versal of this trend towards egali- 
tarianism, at least not in the near 
future. He rejects Milovan Djilas’ 
thesis of the inevitable formation 
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of a “new class” in a Communist 
system. He points out that in 
present-day Polish society—dif- 
ferentiated along occupational 
rather than class lines—power, 
prestige, and income are separat- 
ed. A member of the Politburo, for 
example, has political power but 
enjoys less prestige than a uni- 
versity professor, and his income 
is smaller than that of an entre- 
preneur. His privileged position is 
strictly related to the function he 
performs, and personnel changes 
in the higher echelons of the party 
hierarchy are quite frequent. 
Moreover, the.author claims, there 
is no mechanism whereby the 
privileges of the parents can be 
passed on to their children, and 
education is accessible to all. 

But while Professor Szecepan- 
ski is undoubtedly correct in 
claiming that the social structure 
in Poland is much more egalitar- 
ian today than it was before the 
war, his view that there is no 
mechanism for the formation of 
a “new class” in Poland seems too 
sanguine. Some writers even claim 
that such a class—labeled the 
“apparatus bourgeoisie”—already 
exists in Poland. Certainly there 
are various means by which the 
privileges of higher-echelon party 
functionaries can be effectively 
preserved. For instance, the prac- 
tice of protecting inefficient bu- 
reaucrats by shifting them from 
one responsible post to another 
was widely used under the 
Gomulka regime. And it is also 
well known that the children of 
party dignitaries find it easier to 
get into university—an advantage 
that is formalized by granting ex- 
tra credits to applicants whose 
parents have high state decora- 
tions! One might add here that, 
so far as continuing inequalities 
of educational opportunity are 
concerned, Professor Szczepanski 
will now have an opportunity to do 
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something to correct them, for 
early this year he was appointed 
chairman of a Committee of Ex- 
perts to advise the cabinet on 
reform of the educational system. 


THE SECOND and perhaps more 
important thesis of Professor 
Szcezepanski’s book is that the 
model of Communist totalitarian 
society evolved by Western politi- 
cal scientists does not correspond 
to the realities of contemporary 
Poland. 

The monolithic model of the 
Communist system has, of course, 
been subjected to attack even 
in the West for quite some time; 
but the case made against it by 
Western scholars has frequently 
been poorly documented because 
of the difficulty of obtaining data 
on the Communist countries. This 
is probably the first time that a 
scholar from the Communist orbit 
as knowledgeable and _ sophisti- 
cated as Professor Szczepanski 
has directly challenged the valid- 
ity of the totalitarian model. The 
author rebukes Western students 
of East European affairs for over- 
estimating the role of political 
institutions and underestimating 
the importance of actual political 
processes: 


Some political scientists, fasci- 
nated by the importance of politi- 
cal and government institutions, 
have been inclined to believe that 
the introduction of Communist 
political institutions in East Euro- 
pean societies has_ transformed 
these societies into Communist 
ones in a very short time. But a 
society can be completely trans- 
formed only by developing a new 
microstructure that corresponds 
to the new macrostructure (p. 
174). 

It is not that Professor Szcze- 
panski has any illusions about 
where real political power in 


Poland resides. He sees the minor 
political parties and the various 
Catholic political groups as little 
more than pressure groups. He 
acknowledges that the parliament, 
though performing a useful func- 
tion in examining bills, has no real 
political authority, while the Coun- 
cil of Ministers is merely a central 
administrative organ. Real politi- 
cal power is, in fact, exercised by 
the top leadership of the Com- 
munist Party. During the Stalinist 
period, the party’s usual methods 
of rule were pressure and coer- 
cion. Since 1956 the situation has 
been changing, but the author ad- 
mits that to say “changing” does 
not mean “changed.” 

Yet, with all their power, the 
Communists have not been able to 
remold Polish society to their de- 
sired ideological image. Professor 
Szcezepanski points out that the 
social transformations in postwar 
Poland, radical as they have been, 
are still by no means complete, 
and that remnants of the old 
classes and old attitudes have not 
only survived but found ways and 
means of influencing the new so- 
cial strata. As a result, continuity 
as much as change is a factor in 
shaping Poland’s social mosaic. 

As a consequence of long years 
of foreign rule, the author ex- 
plains, the Poles are adept at 
frustrating the objectives of any 
authority. When denied other 
means of political opposition, they 
withdraw into tight circles based 
on family or friends and there pre- 
serve their own traditional system 
of values; yet, such informal 
groups remain extremely influen- 
tial because they make the “con- 
tent” of everyday life. Thus, in 
postwar Poland there have been 
two different value patterns exist- 
ing side by side—the traditional 
and the revolutionary (the latter 
based on the Soviet model), and 
Professor Szczepanski maintains 
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that “the majority of citizens lim- 
ited themselves to paying some 
lip service to the new principles, 
although still keeping to the old 
patterns” (p. 179). He also sees 
“assential differences” between 
the Polish and Soviet societies 
“stemming from differences in 
their traditional national and re- 
ligious cultures . . ., the role of 
the individual accepted in each 
country, and the long period of 
Stalinism in the USSR” (p. 196), 
and he believes that in these re- 
spects not that much has changed 
in postwar Poland. The new gen- 
eration of Poles, he claims, is still 
being brought up on such tradi- 
tional Polish literary classics as 
the works of Sienkiewicz, Kras- 
zewski, and Zeromski, and it is 
from such staples that they derive 
their cultural values. These values, 
he says, are above all “. . . indi- 
vidualism, sense of honor, pride 
in national military glory, a cult 
of national heroes, and patriotism 
in the sense of dedication to na- 
tional interests” (p. 199). 

The social stratum which re- 
mains the most conservative is, 
as might be expected, the peas- 
antry. Their way of life and outlook 
have changed little from what they 
were in the prewar period, and 
even those who have moved into 
other social strata since the war 
(as pointed out earlier, a majority 
of the workers and a large pro- 
portion of the intelligentsia today 
stem from the peasantry) have 
clung to many traditional values. 
In the case of the intelligentsia, 
the conservatism of those of 
peasant origin has merged with 
the traditionalism of the prewar 
intelligentsia recruited from the 
landowning classes and the bour- 
geosie, with the result that the 
new intelligentsia has _ largely 
adopted the system of values and 
the life-style of the old. The author 
observes: 
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Through this mechanism of social 
continuity, many elements of the 
traditional gentry culture were 
accepted by the new intelligentsia, 
new economic managers, and new 
political officials in their roles of 
“cultured men.” . . . Thus the cul- 
tured heritage of the landowning 
Class left its mark in the first post- 
war decades and will be only slow- 
ly transformed by new customs 
and habits (p. 111). 


Professor Szczepanski goes on 
to show that the old traditions 
have even retained an institutional 
outlet because of the unique posi- 
tion still held by the Roman Cath- 
olic Church. In the Stalinist period 
the Communist regime tried to 
break the Church’s power by coer- 
cion, but these attempts not only 
failed but had the opposite effect 
of “strengthening the religiosity 
and the attachment of the masses 
to the Church” (p. 166). Since 
1956, there has been a kind of 
“truce” between the Communist 
regime and the Church, and the 
author believes that coexistence 
between Marxism and Catholicism 
has now become a permanent ele- 
ment in Poland’s national life that 
will grow stronger as time goes on. 

Professor Szczepanski views 
even Polish emigre organizations 
abroad as constituting a pressure 
group “which can _ interfere in- 
directly in the nation’s politics by 
means of their press and broaa- 
casting in the Polish language” 
and “can be regarded as a substi- 
tute for an opposition party” (p. 
63). He thinks that the role of 
the emigres has considerably di- 
minished with the attenuation of 
the cold war, the stabilization of 
the new order in Poland, and the 
change of generations, and that 
the emigres themselves are now 
working to liberalize rather than 
to overthrow the socialist order in 
Poland. Nevertheless, he asserts 


that “they remain a_ factor in 
political life, as the Polish govern- 
ment takes into consideration the 
political influence that the Poles 
exercise in their host countries” 
(p. 68). 

It is for all these reasons that 
Professor Szczepanski holds the 
model of totalitarian society long 
subscribed to by many in the West 
to be inapplicable to contempo- 
rary Poland. He maintains that the 
influence of pressure groups is at 
least in some degree effective, 
and he reminds us that even dur- 
ing the Stalinist period in Poland 
“unorganized political forces” 
were able to resist the collectivi- 
zation of agriculture and maintain 
the independence of religious life, 
and that in 1956 they were able 
to bring about major changes in 
party policies and methods of po- 
litical activity (p. 63). If anything, 
the events of December 1970 in 
Poland, which led to the fall of 
Gomulka and the granting of new 
concessions to the Polish people 
by the Communist government, 
have bolstered Professor Szcze- 
panski’s thesis. 


PERHAPS OF greatest interest are 
Professor Szczepanski’s specula- 
tions about the future. Here again 
the author avoids abstract dis- 
cussion of what Poland ought to 
be like and offers instead a con- 
crete analysis of present trends 
from which one gets a fairly clear 
picture of the future direction of 
the country’s social and political 
development. Today’s Poland, he 
asserts, is already a people’s 
Poland. Not only the ruling elite 
but the great majority of the in- 
telligentsia came in the first gen- 
eration from among the peasantry 
and the workers, and they are not 
against the system that elevated 
them to this higher social stratum. 
As for the younger generation, 
claims the author, its members 
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have been “educated in the new 
order and regard it as natural. 
They have, of course, many ideas 
about improving or perfecting the 
system, but no thought of its re- 
placement by another” (pp. 74-5). 

With regard to the kind of im- 
provements the younger genera- 
tion would like to see in the exist- 
ing system, Professor Szczepanski 
does not go into any detail, but 
his general observations are espe- 
cially interesting in the light of 
the political changes that have 
occurred since his book appeared. 
Polish youth, he writes, is fasci- 
nated “with the, new technological 
civilization, with mass media, 
films, abstract art, and the mass- 
consumption society of the West.” 
The young people value high pro- 
fessional qualifications, attach 
great importance to having inter- 
esting work, and therefore would 
like to see the sort of political 
changes that would offer greater 
scope for the exercise of their 
talents and initiative. They rebel 
“against the rigid bureaucratiza- 
tion . . . and against the irrational- 
ities of an ideological education 
which disregards the discrepancy 
between the ideal of socialist so- 
ciety and its reality” (p. 171). In 
line with their aspirations, they 
would, above all, like to see in 
Poland government by the en- 
lightened. 

Professor Szczepanski is con- 
vinced that the Polish ruling elite 
itself is undergoing changes that 
are gradually bringing it closer 
into line with the aspirations of 
the society as a whole. These 
changes are mainly the result of 
the replacement of the older gen- 
eration by the younger in the 
higher echelons of the Communist 
Party. The author observes that 
as a rule every new political elite 
starts out with a rigid ideological 
position, but that over a span of 
two or three generations it devel- 
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ops its own political culture and 
leadership skills and in the proc- 
ess becomes more flexible. At the 
Same time, he claims that the 
new ruling elite in Poland is not a 
closed but an open one, access to 
which is determined primarily by 
educational achievement. It is in 
“the rapidly growing number of 
graduates from_ institutions of 
higher education in responsible 


posts of command in the party 
apparatus,” he writes, that “... 
there is an accumulating potential 
for organizational modernization 
of the political order” (p. 75). 
The struggle between the old 
and the new in Poland has not yet 
run its course, concludes Profes- 
sor Szczepanski, but with the pas- 
sage of time and the changeover 
of generations, the conflict seems 


to be losing its sharp edge. Both 
sides have modified their positions 
and have made a number of con- 
cessions. This process, predicts 
the author, is bound to continue, 
and it appears probable that there 
will not be a clear-cut victory for 
either the old or the new set of 
values, but rather that “a new cul- 
tural configuration will emerge 
from the contest” (p. 171). 


A New Approach to Soviet Politics 


By Jan F. Triska 


H. GORDON SKILLING and 
FRANKLYN GRIFFITHS, Eds.: 
Interest Groups in Soviet Politics, 
Princeton, N.J., Princeton 
University Press, 1971. 


BECAUSE OF THE importance of 
the book under review as an inno- 
vative approach to the study of 
Soviet politics and Communist 
politics in general, it was made 
the subject of a panel discussion 
at a joint meeting of the American 
Association for the Advancement 
of Slavic Studies and the Western 
Slavic Association at Denver, Col- 
orado, in March 1971. In addition 
to the co-editors of the book, Pro- 
fessors Gordon Skilling and Frank- 
lyn Griffiths, of the University of 
Toronto, the participants on the 
panel were Professors Jeremy 
Azrael, of the University of Chi- 
cago; Andrzej Korbonski, of the 
University of California in Los 
Angeles, presently with the Ford 
Foundation; John Lewis, of Stan- 
ford University; Dennis Pirages, 
of the University of Georgia; and 
Maurice Simon, of Williams Col- 


lege. The reviewer was the or- 
ganizer and chairman of the 
panel. 

The roundtable discussion 
proved interesting and exciting, 
with the co-editors responding on 
the spot to the criticisms offered 
by the panelists. It therefore oc- 
curred to the author that it might 
be useful to offer here not the 
usual singlehanded review but a 
composite one summarizing the 
panel discussion—of course, with 
the consent and approval of the 
participants. Specific comments 
are identified as to their authors 
by the insertion of their names in 
parentheses. 

It was the consensus of the 
panel that the Skilling-Griffiths 
study is an important contribution 
to Soviet (and Communist) studies 
which merits the attention that it 
has received since its appearance. 
Professor Skilling has been work- 
ing on the interest-group approach 
for a number of years now, and 
the co-editors have assembled 
contributions by a number of dis- 
tinguished colleagues endeavoring 
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to test that approach in relation 
to a number of specific groups. 

The volume is telling evidence 
of the increasing pluralism of con- 
ceptual approaches to the study of 
Communist politics, which is a 
healthy departure from the schol- 
arly uniformity of the 1950's. 
Dynamic, process-oriented and 
policy-relevant, the newer studies 
tend to view the Communist poli- 
ties as complex industrial or in- 
dustrializing societies which, while 
functioning within distinctive po- 
litical cultures, are undergoing 
many of the conflicts and tensions 
characteristic of all industrial so- 
cieties (Simon). Thus, the book 
under review also signals the end 
of the simple, monolithic model 
of Soviet politics (Pirages). 

Or does it? Does the interest- 
group approach really represent 
change from, more than continu- 
ity with, the totalitarian model of 
Soviet politics? After all, that 
model did recognize the existence 
of groups in the Soviet polity, and 
these groups have received vary- 
ing amounts of attention from 
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Western scholars in the past. The 
assumption in the Skilling-Griffiths 
volume is that groups have not 
received enough attention, and 
that the interest-group approach 
makes the study of Soviet politics 
more comparative. Perhaps so. 
But the group approach does not 
tell us anything about either the 
genesis of interest groups or about 
the future of such groups in the 
Soviet setting. What emerges is 
merely a trend analysis based on 
an unarticulated theory of mod- 
ernization (whereby functional dif- 
ferentiation implies the existence 
of more self-conscious groups) 
and on the empirical observation 
that the Soviet press was a lot 
more interesting under Khrush- 
chev than under Stalin because 
more varying opinions were voiced. 
But does it follow that there was 
in fact a greater diversity of opin- 
ion under Khrushchev, and if so, 
that this climate was brought 
about at least in part by moderni- 
zation? We really do not know. 
Neither do we know whether 
groups became more influential in 
Soviet society, whether they were 
consulted more by the decision- 
makers, and whether they spoke 
and reported more honestly. Also, 
which were the politically salient 
groups? No criteria of political 
saliency are spelled out in the 
book; instead, several occupa- 
tional groups are assumed to be 
highly influential, but we are not 
told why. Also, nowhere in the 
book do we find a discussion of 
questions such as how groups are 
mobilized, and around what is- 
sues; what the patterns of access 
utilized by the groups are; and 
what are the key arenas for articu- 
lation of group demands. And 
there is no propositional inventory 
to enable one to talk about spe- 
cific groups in specific situations 
(Azrael). 

Moreover, the reader is pre- 


sented with a simple value judg- 
ment: namely, that the interest- 
group approach is a useful tool 
for the study of Soviet politics. 
But he is not given any idea of 
how or where the parts fit into a 
whole. Interest groups are treated 
as phenomena outside of the top 
command, and the observer looks 
at the system from the top down. 
The outcome is a perception of a 
political system which is both 
formalistic and static. Homogene- 
ous. groups are presented as be- 
having in a vacuum. For the pur- 
pose of the approach, conflicts 
without and cleavages within are 
non-existent. There are neither 
competition and engagement nor 
coalitions and bargaining. And 
there is no indication of relation- 
ships between force and interest 
—that is to say, how interest is 
translated into political reality 
(Lewis). 

Rather than looking at Soviet 
politics mechanistically from the 
top down, it would be more re- 
warding to study it from the bot- 
tom up, empirically, as the schol- 
ars of Chinese politics do. One 
may begin identifying groups op- 
erating at the local level: in vil- 
lages, towns and cities; how they 
are involved; where the sources of 
their support in the localities are; 
and what power is at their dis- 
posal. How do they interact with 
groups on other levels, including 
the national level, and what kind 
of cooperation - competition is 
there among the groups? (Lewis) 

Mr. Griffiths’ attempt to develop 
a macro-systemic or system-dom- 
inant approach to Soviet politics is 
refreshingly innovative and a sig- 
nificant contribution to empirical 
theory-building. He seeks to view 
policy and decision-making as 
“the product of conflicting tenden- 
cies of the whole with respect to 
specific issues: instead of a multi- 
tude of bits of activity, there is the 
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interaction of the limited number 
of tendencies of the whole polity; 


the performance of the whole may 
be considered in terms of con- 
flicting macro-political tendencies 
in the handling of individual policy 
problems.” As development pro- 
ceeds, certain very broad issue- 
areas take social precedence. A 
limited number of policy alterna- 
tives appear, leading to “tendency 
conflicts.” The salience of these 
alternatives and conflicts for in- 
dividual actors produce group 
activities directed towards the 
selection and implementation of 
certain alternatives. Thus, Griffiths 
places emphasis on how situations 
and issues affect coalition proc- 
esses, bargaining, and attempts 
for influence. Unlike Skilling, 
Griffiths asks the analyst to view 
group interaction in terms of the 
overarching policy questions and 
situational context. There is less 
of a temptation to see occupa- 
tional and institutional groups in 
isolation from each other, bar- 
gaining with the party bilaterally 
on parochial matters (Simon). 
Griffiths also shows that groups 
are not rigid; that shifts within 
and among groups are continu- 
ously being made; and that chang- 
ing coalitions are built around 
issues and not vice versa (Pirages). 
Thus, Griffiths’ chapter in the 
book actually constitutes a 
thoughtful and thought-provoking 
critique of the interest-group ap- 
proach and at the same time of- 
fers a different and positive frame 
of analysis. It stole much of the 
thunder from our collective criti- 
cism of the book and presented us 
with an alternative scheme of 
a highly imaginative character. 
Still, both approaches face 
major empirical hurdles. Data lim- 
itations and research methodolo- 
gies make it difficult to test both 
approaches empirically. How can 
we examine the common charac- 
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teristics of members of various 
groups without better biographical 
sources? Can we analyze the or- 
ganization and cohesiveness of 
these groups without more knowl- 
edge of the structures and internal 
workings of the Soviet bureauc- 
racy, and without interview or 
survey data on the group mem- 
bers? Detecting patterns of inter- 
action between groups is a par- 
ticularly thorny problem. And 
what issue-areas have been most 
critical from the standpoint of this 
interaction? It will be difficult to 
determine whether the same cCoali- 
tions emerge with respect to the 
same issues, and it will be a com- 
plex task to assess what tech- 
niques of exerting influences are 
used by groups from issue to issue 
(Simon). 

The respective case studies of 
the seven occupational groups 
covered in the volume are uni- 
formly excellent. Individually they 
are distinguished contributions to 
scholarship on Soviet politics; col- 
lectively they represent a produc- 
tive alternative lens through which 
to observe -the Soviet political 
scene. But the individual authors’ 
success in coping with the overall 
task of the book is uneven. 

Jerry Hough’s chapter on “The 
Party Apparatchiki” is an intelli- 
gent, thorough, well-documented 
study that is actually more per- 
suasive on the negative side—/.e., 
that the professional politicians 
act more as a collection of sub- 
groups—than on the side of a 
more homogeneous interest group. 
The many internal divisions and 
deep-seated cleavages within the 
apparat, as Hough himself points 
out, make for a poor interest- 
group assessment (Korbonski). 

The high point of the chapter 
by Frederick Barghoorn on “The 
Security Police” is the author’s 
exciting story of his own personal 
experience in Lubianka prison at 


the hands of the KGB in 1963. 
There is little in this case study, 
however, that supports the central 
thesis of the book. 

Roman Kolkowicz’s essay on 
“The Military” is a polished, in- 
sightful, well-documented contri- 
bution. Although far from a mono- 
lithic and homogeneous _institu- 
tion, the Soviet military is, in the 
author’s view, “a guild-like organi- 
zation” and as such “may indeed 
be described as an_ interest 
group.” With only limited reserva- 
tions, we agreed. 

John Hardt and Theodore 
Frankel’s “The Industrial Man- 
ager” is a superbly researched 
study focusing on the articulated 
interests of industrial managers. 
The authors see the managers as 
essentially a cohesive, integrated 
group; yet there is much evidence 
they are badly divided (Azrael). 

“The Economists,” by Richard 
W. Judy, is an articulate and per- 
ceptive essay on Soviet coalition 
politics produced by interaction 
among subgroups within’ the 
“economists” and other groups. 
It shows how “economists” seek 
to influence policy and describes 
the nature and significance of 
their activity. 

Ernest Simmons’ treatment of 
“The Writers” offers a useful de- 
scriptive analysis along the Skil- 
ling line of thought. Unfortunately, 
the author pays scant attention to 
the question of issue-linkage (the 
precise links between issues and 
the attitudes and concerns of de- 
cision-makers), does not consider 
broader societal trends, and does 
not include the problem of coali- 
tion-building between the writers 
and other groups (Simon). 

“The Jurists,” by Donald Barry 
and Harold Berman, is an intellec- 
tually stimulating effort to deal 
with the theme of the assign- 
ment, and the fact that it is rather 
heavy going is not the authors’ 
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fault. What emerges from the 
chapter is that professional affilia- 
tion in itself does not make for an 
interest group. The authors show 
how subgroups among jurists 
have dominant interests of their 
own (Pirages). 

Gordon Skilling argues (in the 
book) that a group approach 
“sensitizes the observer to a realm 
of political activity that has gone 
almost unnoticed and thus facili- 
tates our understanding of Soviet 
and other Communist systems.” 
However, he also acknowledges 
that this approach does not afford 
more than a partial view. “I! do not 
assume that political interest 
groups are the principal feature of 
Soviet politics or that these groups 
are the dominant factors in the 
political process,” he states. “They 
are, however, an important ele- 
ment, the neglect of which makes 
the picture of Soviet politics in- 
complete and distorted, and the 
inclusion of which renders it 
richer and more authentic.” In- 
deed, it is important that we fill 
in gaps in our descriptive knowl- 
edge of Soviet politics. And it is 
equally essential to understand 
how individuals who share com- 
mon characteristics may come to 
develop similar attitudes on public 
issues and even proceed to make 
definite demands on political au- 
thorities (Simon). 

The respective case studies 
proved both these points quite 
well. Indeed, they showed that the 
more we know about a political 
system, the more groups we can 
identify and the better we can 
describe them in terms of their 
activities and actions. But that is 
all. The seven occupational groups 
may or may not act as interest 
groups; it depends on the particu- 
lar issue at hand. Other groups 
may act that way, too—even ad 
hoc groups, or coalitions of 
groups. Some groups may be more 
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homogeneous than others but may 
have deeper cleavages and thus 
be less united when it counts. 
An approach is not a theory. In 
this sense, the book is both rudi- 
mentary and transitional (Skil- 
ling). It is a good summary of 
where we have been, but except 
for the Griffiths chapter, it is not 
an innovation (Azrael). But given 
these reservations, the volume has 
appeared at an interesting time 
for the development of group 


theory. As Griffiths pointed out, 
working on the book proved to be 
an important learning process for 
the two editors. If they had to do 
it all over again, he said, they 
would attempt to build a different 
conceptual framework. They would 
examine alternatives over time; 
they would search for the sources, 
rather than the outcomes, of artic- 
ulated cohesiveness in Soviet poli- 
tics (the principal question here 
being: What makes people seek 


common goals?). They would ex- 
amine both subsystem interaction, 
looking for trends reflecting on the 
behavior of the group, and situa- 
tional variables, e.g., the shape of 
the harvest. But above all, they 
would organize the book not on 
an interest-group basis but on an 
issue-by-issue basis. 

And here may lie the answer to 
the study of Communist politics 
employing the interest-group ap- 
proach. 


Rural Servitude 


By Abraham Brumberg 


ANDREI AMALRIK: /nvo/untary 
Journey to Siberia. Trans. by 
Manya Harari and Max Hayward; 
introduction by Max Hayward. 
New York, Harcourt Brace 
Jovanovich, Inc., 1970. 


ANDREI AMALRIK, the 33-year-old 
Russian playwright and historian 
who was recently arrested for the 
second time and sentenced to 
three years at hard labor for writ- 
ing and disseminating “anti- 
Soviet” works (including the book 
under review), is surely one of 
the most impressive figures in 
what has come to: be known as 
the “Democratic Movement” in 
the USSR. In his previously pub- 
lished Will the Soviet Union Sur- 
vive until 1984? (New York, 
Harper & Row, 1970), he revealed 
himself as a brilliant social critic, 
albeit perhaps one given to occa- 
sional sweeping prognostications. 
In Involuntary Journey to Siberia, 
actually written two years earlier, 
he emerges as the chronicler and 


observer par excellence—cool, 
realistic, committed yet dispas- 
sionate, with a flawless eye for 
both the detail and the essence of 
every phenomenon he describes, 
unobtrusively witty, and finally, 
modest without being in the least 
self-effacing. Above all, he is a 
man who has clearly lived up to 
his own prescription that the only 
way to Survive under what he has 
called elsewhere a regime marked 
by “degradation and growing de- 
crepitude” is to “insist on one’s 
rights to an independent exist- 
ence’”’—to “stand up for one’s dig- 
nity and not give way to fear” (p. 
S20 

The present volume bears out 
the accuracy of his analysis of 
Soviet society as well as the wis- 
dom of his rule of conduct. Judg- 
ing by Amalrik’s description, the 
Soviet regime has progressed 
since Stalin’s day to a point where 
it may now be compared to the 
regime that existed in Russia 
around the turn of this century. 
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The arbitrariness of the Stalin era, 
more pervasive and more savage 
than that of the despotic reign of 
Nicholas |, is gone. The present 
Soviet bureaucracy, as Max Hay- 
ward notes in his splendid intro- 
duction, is forced to “take some 
account of the law, such as it is, 
in dealing with people who have 
fallen foul of it’; and it shows 
signs of an emergent “pluralism,” 
of overlapping functions and juris- 
dictions. Had Amalrik been arrest- 
ed for the same crime—the formal 
charge against him was “para- 
sitism,” or lack of regular employ- 
ment, but the real reason lay in 
his nonconformist views—not in 
1965 but twenty years earlier, he 
might well have vanished without 
a trace. At the later date, however, 
the police was no longer wholly 
beyond—or above—the law. A 
“case,” however absurd by the 
Standards of Western jurispru- 
dence, had to be made, “evi- 
dence” had to be produced in 
court, and Amalrik was given the 
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Opportunity to hire a defense at- 
torney. Also, it soon became ap- 
parent that the regular police took 
a more lenient attitude towards 
Amatrik’s “transgressions” (con- 
tacts with foreigners, an interest 
in “abstract” paintings, and the 
like) than did the KGB. Amalrik, 
his friends, and eventually his de- 
fense counsel did their best to 
exploit these differences, not by 
cringing admissions or by attempt- 
ing to play one against the other 
(which would have been futile), 
but by insisting on.Amalrik’s con- 
stitutional rights and exploring 
every legal avenue of defense 
available to Soviet citizens.. True, 
their efforts succeeded only after 
Amalrik had already served nearly 
half of his 1965 sentence of three 
years. And now, his second arrest 
and conviction clearly demon- 
strate anew how tenuous the 
Soviets’ vaunted “socialist legal- 
ity” remains today, all the changes 
and reforms notwithstanding. Yet 
if Amalrik has not beaten the 
"system,” neither has he been 
beaten by it. By refusing to “give 


way to fear,” he has at least shown : 


that it is possible to oppose the 
regime and thus retain a sense 
of personal integrity, of faith in 
oneself and in the future. 
Involuntary Journey to Siberia 
consists of two parts. The first de- 
picts the circumstances that led 
to Amalrik’s 1965 arrest, the trial, 
and the journey to his place of 
exile—a _ collective farm near 
Tomsk, Siberia. The second deals 
with the author’s experiences on 
the Kolkhoz and presents fascina- 
ting glimpses of peasant life and 
rural conditions in general. Po- 
litically, the Soviet Union today 


may, as suggested before, be com- 
parable to Tsarist Russia circa 
1900. Yet, if the village of Gur- 
yevka is even partially typical, 
then socially a good part of rural 
Russia is still the same as it was 
in the days of Gogol and Saltykov- 
Shchedrin half a century earlier. 
Some of the scenes described by 
Amalrik would be amusing (in the 
same sense that the scenes in 
Gogol’s The Inspector General 
are), if they were not so appalling 
in their revelations. 

To put it bluntly, the life of the 
Russian peasant remains nasty, 
brutish, and short. More than a 
century after the abolition of serf- 
dom, the peasants are still—or 
rather again—little more than 
serfs of the State, unable to move 
to the cities or to manage their 
own affairs, deprived of the mini- 
mal legal guarantees enjoyed by 
urban dwellers, and totally at the 
mercy of the authorities—from 
the chairman of their kolkhoz, 
appointed from above, to the mili- 
tia—who regard them as little 
more than chattel. (During an 
impromptu speech on Soviet law, 
Amalrik relates, the local prosecu- 
tor informed the peasants, ‘much 
to their pleasure, that the [kolk- 
hoz] chairman and-foreman were 
not entitled to beat them. In 
another kolkhoz, he [the prose- 
cutor] said, the foreman had 
beaten up some of the kolkhozniks 
and locked one woman in his office 
without food for a couple of days, 
but he would shortly be brought 
to trial for this.”) 

The peasants are uninformed, 
addicted to vodka, and almost un- 
believably primitive. During a lec- 
ture on the 23rd Congress of the 
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CPSU, Amatrik writes, “hardly any- 
body listened . . . since they were 
busy with their work, or if they 
did listen, it made no sense be- 
cause they didn’t even know what 
CPSU meant.” As for the district 
hospital, “all kinds of terror stories 
were told: somebody, for instance, 
swore he had seen a patient sus- 
pended by hooks from the ceiling 
to be roasted by doctors on a slow 
fire.” 

Living in squalor, the peas- 
ants, in Amalrik’s opinion, no 
longer retain any interest in—or 
memory of—individual farming 
even though they jealously guard 
their wretched “‘private plots,” and 
their attitude towards their mas- 
ter varies from sullen resentment 
to complete lethargy. 

“| think that these are people,” 
says Amalrik, “with whom you can 
do anything.” His observations 
have the indisputable ring of truth, 
but his conclusions may not be 
altogether correct. However atom- 
ized the Soviet peasantry may be, 
however meekly it may accept its 
miserable plight, it still bears the 
scars of countless indignities and 
thus constitutes, at least poten- 
tially, a vast repository of griev- 
ances against the Soviet regime. 
One can only wonder, uneasily, 
what will happen if one of these 
days these subterranean feelings 
should burst forth into the open. 
Unless certain basic social, eco- 
nomic and political reforms—such 
as those which Andrei Amalrik has 
advocated—are put into effect, 
Russia may yet see an explosion 
far more elemental and far more 
bloody than anything that country 
has experienced during its long 
and tortured history. 
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The Intelligence Factor 


By Lothar Metzl 


PAUL W. BLACKSTOCK: The 
Secret Road to World War Two: 
.Soviet Versus Western 
Intelligence, 1921-1939. Chicago, 
Quadrangle Books, 1969. 


ASSUMING THE ROLE of detec- 


tive-historian, Mr. Blackstock re- 
appraises several Soviet and West- 
ern intelligence operations dur- 
ing the troubled 1920’s and 
1930’s in Europe and posits that 
an intelligence battle which con- 
tributed to the outbreak of World 
War Il occurred in this era. The 
battle, if it can be called that, 
seems to have been rather one- 
sided. The author’s version of a 
number of well-known cases of 
clandestine Soviet actions against 
White Russian emigres in Europe 
and elsewhere (which makes up 
three quarters of the book) indi- 
cates that the Soviet side was 
highly professional and operated 
quite freely in the West. It pene- 
trated, entrapped, kidnapped, and 
murdered its potential opposition, 
apparently at will. The other side 
was quite amateurish, and the 
anti-Soviet activities of the exiled 
White Russian generals, as well 
as those which the book ascribes 
to Western agencies, generally 
came to a bloody end when they 
reached Soviet soil. 

Here is a provocative theme, 
and Mr. Blackstock’s effort to do 
it justice is commendable. But 
his observations are, in his own 
words, “tentative value judgments 
drawn from incomplete data— 
from which other, quite different 


conclusions may be drawn.” True 
enough. 

In a number of instances, the 
author has failed to make ade- 
quate use of all the information 
at hand. Take, for example, his 
treatment of the so-called TRUST 
episode. In 1922—the year, ac- 
cording to the author, that marked 
the official joining of the intelli- 
gence battle—the GPU (Gosu- 
darstvennoe Politicheskoe Uprav- 
lenie, or State Political Adminis- 
tration) created a commercial 
organization known as TRUST. 
This enterprise (of a type sanc- 
tioned by Lenin’s New Economic 
Policy) functioned as a cover for 
a sham underground “monarch- 
ist” movement in the USSR which 
was actually controlled by the 
police. The movement was used 
as a means to identify and entrap 
oppositionists and at the same 
time to discourage anti-Soviet 
pressures from abroad by dis- 
seminating to gullible Russian 
exiles and Western intelligence 
operatives the fairy tale of a mon- 
archist revival and the impending 
collapse of the Bolshevik regime. 
The venture, labeled ‘‘unique” by 
the author, was exposed in 1927, 
and it quickly collapsed. 

Mr. Blackstock’s discussion of 
the affair is debatable on several 
counts. First, it appears that 
Soviet activities of this nature be- 
gan as early as 1921, when the 
Foreign Department of the Cheka 
(Chrezvychainaia Komissiia po 
Borbe s Kontrrevolutsiei i Sabo- 
tazhem, or Extraordinary Commis- 
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sion to Fight Counterrevolution 
and Sabotage), the GPU’s prede- 
cessor, was organized. Second, 
TRUST was far from unique. It 
had been anticipated 100 years 
earlier by a similar entrapment 
operation undertaken by Napole- 
on’s secret police against France’s 
royalist emigres. More to the 
point, credible accounts have it 
that the GPU, which took a rather | 
broad view of what constituted 
state security, ran about 40 other 
cover operations, which were 
never exposed. Hence, the demise 
of TRUST may not have been as 
severe a setback for the Soviet 
government as Mr. Blackstock 
asserts. 

All too frequently, furthermore, 
the author, in his exuberant pre- 
occupation with case detail and 
the operational and personal prob- 
lems of Soviet and anti-Soviet 
agents alike, does not consider— 
let alone rebut—alternative inter- 
pretations of events. His handling 
of the affair of Marshal Mikhail 
Tukhachevsky provides a good 
illustration. In many respects, his 
account merely revives previous 
ones. According to him, a double 
agent planted information with 
the Nazi intelligence service about 
Tukhachevsky’s plotting with Ger- 
man generals, and the Nazi in- 
telligence service in turn fleshed 
out the story with forged docu- 
ments. Soviet intelligence then 
picked up these documents and 
played them back into Stalin’s 
hand via the head of the Czecho- 
slovak government. 


Why Stalin, with his purge ap- 
paratus in high gear in 1937, 
should have needed such evidence 
is still not clear. How could he 
have foreseen that the Nazi intelli- 
gence service would do his home- 
work for him—only about two 
months before the trial of Tukha- 
chevsky at that? How is it that the 
enormous collection of captured 
Nazi documents in the National 
Archives in Washington, DC, con- 
tains not a single document testi- 
fying to the involvement of Nazi 
intelligence at all? These and 
other questions remain. 

More important, serious ques- 
tions can be raised about whether 
an intelligence battle ever actu- 
ally took place. The author argues, 
for example, that the West 
launched an intelligence offensive 
in 1927-28, but the evidence 
that he adduces is less than con- 
Clusive. It consists mainly of a 
Statistical tabulation of brief and 
often vague accounts in the 
Soviet press during 1927 of the 
arrest or execution of about 190 
English, Romanian, Polish, Lat- 
vian, and Estonian spies and sabo- 
teurs. In view of what is known 
about the modus operandi of the 
Soviet secret police—the quota 
system (under which the secret 
police were required to make a 
prescribed number of arrests in a 
specified period), forced confes- 
sions, fabricated evidence—these 
data do not really prove the exist- 
ence of a Western offensive. 

The supplemental evidence for 


this particular claim is also weak. 
It consists of Mr. Blackstock’s 
“findings” in the archives of the 
Russian emigre scholar and jour- 
nalist Sergei Petrovich Melgunov. 
These, according to the author, 
establish that Melgunov was the 
hitherto undetected master oper- 
ator of undetected agent nets in 
the Soviet Union that were amply 
backed by equally undetected 
Western — intelligence services. 
Emigres who knew Melgunov well 
have stated flatly to me that this 
prolific writer would have been out 
of his depth as the organizer of 
large-scale subversive operations. 
Moreover, a researcher who has 
studied the Melgunov archives has 
also pointed out to me that an im- 
portant “organizational report” 
which Mr. Blackstock attributes 
by implication to an _ alleged 
Melgunov net (p. 189) was actu- 
ally made under the auspices of 
another emigre organization, 
Krestianskaia_ Rossiia, probably 
headquartered in Prague at the 
time. Consequently, the “evi- 
dence” of the Melgunov archives 
needs to be reviewed more criti- 
Cally. 

Even if Mr. Blackstock’s inter- 
esting thesis about a _ Soviet- 
Western intelligence battle hap- 
pens to be true, he does not 
elucidate clearly the historical- 
political impact of the conflict. 
One can build a persuasive case 
that the incredible political cli- 
mate of intrigue, illusion, and 
self-deception prevailing in the 
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West during the interwar period 
helped to bring on another war, 
but the author does not pin down 
what role a Soviet-Western intelli- 
gence battle might have played in 
generating the new hostilities. 

In view of these problems and 
the importance of the theme, a 
revised edition of the book would 
be desirable. Should Mr. Black- 
stock undertake such a task, he 
might in the process eliminate 
several disturbing inconsistencies 
in the chronology of his cases. On 
p. 24, for example, the “hero” of 
the TRUST operation is arrested 
by the secret police in November 
1921; on p. 29, the arrest occurs 
in November 1922. Similarly, on 
p. 22, the “hero” is released by 
the end of March 1922, but on 
p. 29, he is released by the end 
of February 1922. 

A clarification of the author’s 
use of Soviet sources would be 
worthwhile too. His account of 
the TRUST episode is based large- 
ly on a Soviet novel even though 
in the footnotes he correctly char- 
acterizes its author as a Soviet 
propagandist. 

While Mr. Blackstock has not 
proven his thesis of a Soviet- 
Western intelligence battle, his 
book is educational, for it shows 
how Russian exiles and Western 
intelligence services underesti- 
mated the vigor and dimensions of 
the Soviet counterintelligence ef- 
fort, including its capability for 
provocation and misinformation in 
peacetime. 


Rawiews in Bria 


Disgruntled 
Elder Statesman 


ANASTAS |. MIKOYAN: 
Mysli i vospominaniia o 
Lenine (Thoughts and 
Reminiscences about Lenin). 
Moscow, Izdatelstvo 
Politicheskoi Literatury, 
1970. 


WITH ITS CRUDE distortions 
and outright inventions, this 
volume is no more reliable a 
historical source than, say, 
Khrushchev Remembers. Un- 
like that unauthorized com- 
pilation, however, it is a 
genuine and important con- 
tribution to the dialogue over 
high policy that has been 
going on among the Soviet 
elite in recent years. 

To understand the content 
of the book, it is vital to know 
something of the personal 
and political background. 
Born in 1895, Mikoyan joined 
the Bolsheviks on_ their 
march to power and _ later 
helped to consolidate the 
party’s shaky rule in the 
provinces. He became a non- 
voting member of Lenin’s 
Central Committee in 1922, 
attained the same status in 
the Politburo—already domi- 
nated by Stalin—in 1926, 
and from 1935 to 1965 held 
full Politburo membership. 
Though certainly loyal to 
Stalin during the dictator’s 
lifetime, Mikoyan is reported 
to have opposed Stalin’s mili- 
tant posture toward the West- 
ern democracies after World 
War Il, and during the post- 
Stalin period he openly urged 


a conciliatory line at home 
and abroad. Such an “old 
fighter” is apt to have been 
deeply hurt by the decision 
of the present Brezhnev lead- 
ership to keep him around 
as one of the 195 full mem- 
bers of the Central Commit- 
tee but to oust him from the 
11-man_ policymaking  Polit- 
buro. 

This book makes it clear 
that Mikoyan, like Nikita 
Khrushchev, was pushed to 
the sidelines of Kremlin life 
for more than reasons of 
health. At the very outset, 
Mikoyan alerts the reader to 
the topicality of his material 
by stating that a key purpose 
is “to recall certain moments 
which are important for our 
times.” He then goes on to 
voice, in thinly veiled lan- 
guage, the dissent of an elder 
statesman from the Politburo 
consensus favoring the pur- 
suit of conformism rather 
than socio-political reform at 
home, and expansion of the 
regime’s influence abroad at 
the expense of a slowdown 
of the costly arms race with 
the United States. 

In Mikoyan’s fond recollec- 
tion, Lenin stands in marked 
contrast to the men who now 
rule Russia. Mikoyan portrays 
him as a bold innovator who 
decried timidity in the deter- 
mination of policy guidelines, 
as a leader who was trustful 
of the peasantry and minority 
ethnic groups, who urged 
that the authority of the po- 
litical police should be 
curbed and legal safeguards 
established to protect indi- 
vidual rights, and who advo- 
cated tolerance toward those 
in governing councils who 
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think for themselves and 
sympathize with the mood 
of neglected segments of the 
population. It is easy to dis- 
cern in this picture of Lenin 
an implicit yet unmistakable 
Criticism of the neo-Stalinist 
backsliding that has increas- 
ingly marked the public con- 
duct of Khrushchev’s heirs. 

In accordance with the 
latest twist in the party line, 
Mikoyan gives Stalin his due, 
chiefly as the defender of the 
supremacy of the party ap- 
paratus against the challenge 
of Leon Trotsky. But, slyly, 
he also rakes the coals of 
anti-Stalinism by — lavishly 
praising the talents of Sergei 
Kirov and pointing up the 
Close ties between Lenin and 
this natural rival to Stalin, 
who was strangely murdered 
in 1934. Similarly, Mikoyan 
alludes to the intimacy be- 
tween Lenin’s family circle 
and Nikolai Bukharin, the 
champion of reform commu- 
nism, who perished in Sta- 
lin’s Great Purge of 1936-38. 
He recalls still another victim 
of the terror, lvan Smirnov, 
as “erudite” and “charming.” 

The publication of this 
pithy memoir serves to re- 
mind us of the continuing 
vitality of those forces within 
the Soviet leadership which 
would like to channel the evo- 
lution of the system along a 
more humane path. That his- 
torical lies and innuendos 
have to be used for the sake 
of accomplishing such a 
worthy purpose is part of the 
ongoing tragedy of the Soviet 
experience. 


Sidney |. Ploss 
CRAP PA TL a T  O 


Russia and the US 


ALBERT L. WEEKS: The 
Other Side of Coexistence. 
New York, Pitman Publishing 
Co., 1970. 


PROFESSOR WEEKS, of New 
York University, has put to- 
gether an admirable rundown 
of the factors that have dom- 
inated US-Russian relations 
through history. It is a solid 
résumé with a_ stimulating 
speculative conclusion which 
should make the book very 
popular for university courses 
on foreign affairs. At the 
same time, thanks to the 
author’s tight and lucid style, 
the volume will also be at- 
tractive to general readers 
interested in foreign policy. 
It is not, however, a book for 
the specialist comparable 
with a volume such as Adam 
Ulam’s Expansion and Coex- 
istence. 

Professor Weeks comes 
down rather heavily on the 
side of those who believe 
that Khrushchev was on bal- 
ance a force for genuine 
détente in the East-West 
struggle. While he does not 
omit Khrushchev’s extremist 
adventures such as the Ber- 
lin ultimatum of 1959 and 
the Cuban missile crisis, he 
Clearly considers the Soviet 
Union under Khrushchev to 
have been less antagonistic 
to the US than it is under the 
Current regime. Occasionally, 
as for example when he ig- 
nores Khrushchev’s responsi- 
bility and Mikoyan’s role in 
the events of 1956 in Hun- 
gary, he is even guilty of im- 


portant inaccuracies in his 
favorable comparison of 
Khrushchev’s stewardship 
with Brezhnev’s. 

On the other hand, the 
author provides valuable in- 
sight into the internal Soviet 
struggle over the allocation 
of resources. Khrushchev’s 
battle with the “metal-eaters” 
is certainly one of the most 
fascinating aspects of his re- 
gime—and one where most 
would agree with Weeks’ rel- 
atively positive interpretation 
of Khrushchev’s objectives. 

Going farther back in his- 
tory, the author includes a 
fascinating review of Russian 
support for the Union side in 
the US civil war. This support 
was a_ significant counter- 
weight to British assistance 
for the South and may even 
have had a decisive effect on 
the outcome of the war. 

In this reviewer’s opinion, 
the author’s lengthy treat- 
ment of Soviet policy regard- 
ing Germany rests on several 
basic assumptions of dubious 
reliability. Mr. Weeks takes 
at face value the unproven 
allegation that Khrushchev, 
with his son-in-law Aleksei 
Adzhubei out in front, would 
have resolved the German 
problem had he not been 
overthrown. The almost con- 
tinuous Berlin crisis resulting 
from unilateral Soviet pres- 
sure during the Khrushchev 
era suggests that his initia- 
tives, including the Adzhubei 
maneuver, were solely de- 
signed to cement Soviet he- 
gemony in Central Europe 
rather than to settle the issue 
of Germany on terms that 
would facilitate a détente 
with the US. The author, like 
many others, also falls into 
the trap of crediting East 
European leaders Ulbricht 
and Gomulka with wielding 
considerable influence on po- 
litical developments in Mos- 
cow, even to the point of 
having had a part in the over- 
throw of Khrushchev himself. 
Not even in our own relation- 
ship with the United Kingdom 
could we imagine British 


views influencing a decision 
by the Democratic Party to 
drop Lyndon Johnson—and 
the suggestion that Ulbricht 
or Gomulka could exert a 
comparable influence on in- 
ternal party events in Mos- 
cow is frankly incredible to 
this reviewer. 

Professor Weeks does pre- 
sent a very persuasive treat- 
ment of the Vietnam conflict 
as seen from Moscow. It is 
hard to argue with his pic- 
ture of the clear advantages 
to Moscow of the present sit- 
uation there: it debilitates 
US resources and erodes the 
American internal political 
fabric; it exposes Peking as a 
paper tiger and at the same 
time blocks China’s own ex- 
pansion into Southeast Asia; 
and it increases Hanoi’s re- 
liance on Soviet support. All 
in all, it is a pretty attractive 
situation from the Soviet 
viewpoint, making it clear 
why Moscow has not been 
exerting much pressure on 
Hanoi to achieve a cease-fire 
over the past few years. 


Kempton B. Jenkins 
EE 


Aid to Trade 


SAMUEL PISAR: Coexistence 
and Commerce—Guidelines 
for Transactions Between 
East and West. New York, 
McGraw-Hill, 1970. 


TRADE RELATIONS between 
Communist and non-Commu- 
nist nations seem destined 
for expansion in the 1970's. 
While many capitalist firms 
welcome the promise of new 
commercial opportunities in 
the Communist world during 
the coming decade, the Com- 
munist regimes, too, are mo- 
tivated to expand trade with 
the West by a growing aware- 
ness that their economies 
have reached or soon will 
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reach the point where they 
cannot modernize, adapt and 
progress without greater in- 
teraction with the more ad- 
vanced capitalist economies. 
As Mr. Pisar states in the in- 
troduction to his major study 
of the problems and pros- 
pects of East-West trade: 


Cooperation with the outside 
world is viewed [by Commu- 
nist leaders] as a continuing 
necessity, an eminently de- 
sirable method of stimulating 
and sustaining economic and 
technological progress. at 
home. 


Expansion of cooperation 
and trade, as Mr. Pisar 
makes amply clear, will not 
be a simple matter, although 
the appearance of his lucid 
and exceedingly comprehen- 
sive study should facilitate 
the process. The author not 
only outlines the dimensions 
of the major problems in 
East-West trade but also of- 
fers practical guidance. For 
example, in his brief account 
(pp. 219-21) of so-called 
“compensation” or “return- 
delivery” transactions (in 
which the seller is required 
to accept goods instead of 
cash in payment), the author 
provides useful guidelines for 
avoiding what is one of the 
greatest pitfalls in East-West 
trade. Also of interest are his 
sections on pricing methods 
employed in the centrally- 
planned Communist econo- 
mies, on the US policy di- 
lemma over controls on trade 
with these economies, and 
on the difficulties faced by 
capitalist firms in establish- 
ing themselves in “socialist” 
markets. 

Mr. Pisar’s discussion of 
marketing practices and 
problems in Communist na- 
tions is somewhat too nar- 
rowly focused on the USSR 
and does not pay enough at- 
tention to developments in 
Eastern Europe. Although all 
economic systems in the 
East European Communist 
states are fashioned after the 


Soviet model, the ongoing 
economic reforms in these 
countries have _ introduced 
sufficient variations to war- 
rant closer examination of 
trade practices on a country- 
by-country basis. Particular 
attention needs to be paid to 
the differences in the meth- 
ods of decision-making in the 
import field and to the iden- 
tification of key organizations 
and personalities. The Soviet 
Union is not always in the 
lead in the quasi-regenera- 
tive process of economic re- 
form; and even in that coun- 
try the authority to decide on 
the acquisition of new tech- 
nology is often more diffuse 
than is apparent on the sur- 
face, involving the participa- 
tion of scientists, researchers 
and other professional people 
in addition to planners, man- 
agers and administrators. For 
the private businessman or 
economist interested in the 
Operations of the market in 
Communist areas, the inter- 
relationships between these 
different elements are be- 
coming increasingly impor- 
tant as these various groups 
become more influential in 
the shaping of economic 
policy. 

In the second half. of his 
study, Mr. Pisar concentrates 
on his specialty—the legal 
aspects of East-West trade. 
A close reading of his exposi- 
tion of the tangled web of 
trade laws and regulations in 
the Communist countries, so 
different from anything ob- 
taining in the non-Communist 
world, may well frighten a 
prospective trader away. If 
so, the reader is advised that 
such legislation does not nec- 
essarily constitute a major 
obstacle to fruitful trade. As 


‘the author himself notes, the 


Communist regimes are per- 
fectly capable and willing to 
cut through the tangle of red 
tape when they wish to settle 
a given dispute and get down 
to business. 

For those interested in 
availing themselves of the 
trade opportunities opening 


Book Reviews 


up in Communist markets, 
Mr. Pisar’s factual Compen- 
dium and guide is indispen- 
sable. It is far and away the 
best work to appear on the 
subject to date. 


James Ramsey 
(CaS Se 


Artist in 
Mid-Passage 


ALEXANDER SOLZHENITSYN: 
For the Good of the Cause. 
Trans. and ed. by David Floyd 
and Max Hayward; introduc- 
tion by Mr. Floyd. New York, 
Praeger, 1970. 


IN THE EIGHT months follow- 
ing the stunning success of 
his One Day in the Life of 
Ivan Denisovich, which ap- 
peared in the November 
1962 issue of Novyi mir, 
Alexander Solzhenitsyn pub- 
lished three additional short 
stories in that journal. Soviet 
critics totally ignored the 
first, “Incident at Kreche- 
tovka Station,” while the sec- 
ond, “Matriona’s Home,” re- 
ceived an unfavorable review 


from Viktor Poltoratsky in 
Izvestia. The third—For the 
Good of the Cause—was 
published in July 1963 and 
received a disapproving re- 
view from Yuri Barabash in 
Literaturnaia gazeta. In Oc- 
tober the story became the 
subject of an unresolved con- 
troversy in the pages of 
Literaturnaia gazeta and 
Novyi mir concerning its lit- 
erary and social value. 

In assessing the literary 
merit of For the Good of the 
Cause, the reviewer feels that 
Solzhenitsyn attempted too 
much. He tried to use a Ssin- 
gle incident—the arbitrary 
appropriation by local party 
and government authorities 
of a much-needed school 
building for use as a re- 
search institute—to portray 
both youth and elders, Sta- 
linists and anti-Stalinists. In 
the process he lost the dra- 
matic concentration and in- 
timate characterization which 
made his earlier short works 
so powerful. The structure of 
the story did not allow him 
room to develop so many 
different characters, and his 
attempt to do so severely 
marred the unity and drama 
of the plot. Structurally, the 
story marked Solzhenitsyn’s 
transition toward the full- 
length novel. 


Thematically, too, Solzhen- 
itsyn began here to expand 
beyond the framework of his 
earlier works, in a manner 
which was ultimately to lead 
him into confrontation with 
the regime. One Day had pre- 
sented a shocking picture of 
Stalin’s concentration camps, 
but it had shown only the 
limited world of those camps, 
with their own standards and 
morals. Soviet critics easily 
identified the prisoners as 
good and the camp as bad, 
and saw no further dilemma. 
Only in the last lines of ‘“Ma- 
triona’s Home” had Solzhen- 
itsyn moved beyond a con- 
sciously self-limiting frame- 
work and referred to current 
Russia (and for this he re- 
ceived scathing criticism). In 
For the Good of the Cause, he 
turned to a contemporary 
Soviet town and contempo- 
rary Soviet people, and he 
showed them agonizing over 
current moral dilemmas. He 
asserted that an_ individual 
might define right and wrong 
for himself and disagree mor- 
ally with the party. As he 
would at greater length in his 
novels, Solzhenitsyn here be- 
gan to explore the personal 
courage and honesty of indi- 
vidual victims of oppression 
and to investigate the myriad 
bonds which link these vic- 


tims to the rest of mankind 
and, in particular, to the de- 
veloping Soviet society. He 
now posed social-political as 
well as personal questions in 
a direct form. 

The interest of this story 
lies, then, less in its intrinsic 
merits than in its place in 
Solzhenitsyn’s development 
and in the light which pub- 
lished reaction to it sheds on 
Soviet literary criticism and 
on the evolving official dis- 
pleasure with the author. The 
editors have, helpfully, col- 
lected the principal Soviet re- 
views at the end of the vol- 
ume. However, David Floyd’s 
introduction to this second 
edition ignores the problems 
raised by the story itself and 
provides only a simplified ac- 
count of Solzhenitsyn’s con- 
troversy with Soviet political 
authorities. Furthermore, one 
wishes that the editors, in 
their effort to honor Solzhe- 
nitsyn for his Nobel Prize, 
had printed all three of the 
1963 short stories, together 
with their reviews, in a single 
volume—thereby providing a 
complete link between the 
lauded One Day and the 
banned novels, The Cancer 
Ward and The First Circle. 


Stafford Smiley 
GET a SOL Pars 
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Documents 


EDITORS’ NOTE: The following translations of articles dealing with the Soviet regime’s 
use of confinement in mental hospitals as a means of suppressing political opposition were 
taken from Nos. 16 and 17 of Khronika tekushchikh sobytii (Chronicle of Current Events )— 
an unofficial bimonthly which has appeared in Moscow regularly since April 30, 1968. 
The excerpts are reprinted here by permission of Amnesty International Publications 
(Turnagain Lane, Farringdon Street, London, E.C.4), which offers annual subscriptions to 


translations of Khronika. 


1. P. G. Grigorenko 


Piotr Grigorevich Grigorenko is 
still being held in the special psy- 
chiatric hospital in Cherniakhovsk 
(see Chronicle Nos. 14 and 15).* 

For the last few months the cell- 
ward in which Grigorenko is im- 
prisoned has been fitted with a 
second lock, the key to which is 
kept by the warder on duty at the 
guardpost, far away from the cell. 
This makes using the toilet ex- 
tremely difficult. Grigorenko’s cys- 
titis has become more acute. In 
agony, Piotr Grigorevich has not 
been sleeping at night. 

There have been no answers to 
all his complaints. Only at the end 


1 Major-General Grigorenko has figured in 
numerous protests since 1961, most notably 
public protests at the trials of Siniavsky 
and Daniel in 1966, at the trial of those who 
demonstrated on August 25, 1968, in Red 
Square against the Czechoslovak events, and 
on behalf of Crimean Tatars seeking to 
return to their homeland. On February 20, 
1970, the Tashkent court concluded that 
Grigorenko was guilty of violating Article 70 
(proscribing ‘‘anti-Soviet agitation’’ and 
“certain especially dangerous crimes against 
the state’) and Article 190-1 (concerning 
“spreading of false information defaming the 
Soviet system’’) of the RSFSR Criminal Code 
while of unsound mind. He was exempted 
from criminal punishment and placed in a 
special psychiatric hospital until his 
recovery.—Ed. (See Chronicle No. 14, June 
1970, as translated in The Interment of 
Soviet Dissenters in Mental Hospitals, 
Cambridge, England, John Arliss Limited, 
n.d., pp. 6-10.) 


of October [1970] was a slop- 
bucket placed in his cell. 

The hospital administration is 
restricting P. G. Grigorenko’s visits 
from his relatives. 


2. Olga Yofe 


The pardon [of |. M. Kaplun and 
V. |. Bakhmin] did not apply to 
Olga Yofe, whose case had been 
detached for separate legal pro- 
ceedings as a consequence of her 
being judged to be of unsound 
mind by experts from the Serbsky 
Institute (Chronicle No. 15), and 
who had been sent by the decision 
of the court to the psychiatric hos- 
pital of special type in Kazan, 
where she remains to this day.’ 


3. N. Ye. Gorbanevskaia 


On 1 October [1970] the appeal 
in the case of Natalia Yevgenevna 
Gorbanevskaia (Chronicle No. 15) 
was heard in Moscow. The sen- 
tence—compulsory treatment in 
a psychiatric hospital of special 


2 Kaplun, Bakhmin, and Yofe were 
previously convicted for possessing and 
circulating anti-Soviet documents (The 
Internment, Supra, pp. 22-23). The Serbsky 
Institute of Forensic Psychiatry is ostensibly 
run by the Ministry of Health, but acts as 
a tool of the KGB.—Ed. 
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type—was confirmed. Gorbanev- 
Skaia is still in the hospital section 
of Butyrka prison [in Moscow].° 


4. Julia Vishnevskaia 


Julia Vishnevskaia, who was ap- 
prehended on 9 July [1970] dur- 
ing the trial of N. Ye. Gorbanev- 
Skaia (see Chronicle No. 15), has 
been judged to be of unsound 
mind, with a diagnosis of ‘“‘creep- 
ing schizophrenia.” On 12 October 
she was released from the Serbsky 
Institute and placed in the care 
of her parents and under the ob- 
servation of the District psychia- 
trist. 


5. Algis Statkyavichus 


Algis Statkyavichus, born 1937, 
a former official of the Sociologi- 
cal Research Bureau in the Min- 
istry of Finance, was arrested on 


8 Gorbanevskaia was arrested August 25, 
1968, in connection with the Red Square 
demonstration against the invasion of 
Czechoslovakia. Declared ‘‘non-accountable”’ 
for her actions, she was released to the 
custody of her mother, but she then published 
a book Midday, which denounced her trial. 
Reexamined at the Serbsky Institute, she was 
declared of unsound mind and was 
sentenced under Article 190-1 in July 1970 
to confinement in a psychiatric hospital of 
special type.—Ed. (See The Internment, 
supra, pp. 10-12.) 
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18 May 1970 in Vilnius. He was 
accused of being the author of 
the books, A Critique of the Com- 
munist Manifesto and Results of 
Sociological Research in Lithu- 
ania. A. Statkyavichus was judged 
to be of unsound mind, and by the 
verdict of the court he was sent 
for forcible treatment in a psychi- 
atric hospital in mid-November 
[1970]. 


6. P. M. Egides 


On 7-8 December [1970] the 
Rostov Regional Court, sitting be- 
hind closed doors, heard the case 
of Piotr Markovich Egides, Master 
of Philosophical Sciences and 
until the end of 1969 a lecturer at 
Rostov University. 

His arrest and indictment under 
article 190-1 of the Russian Crim- 
inal Code was reported in Chron- 
icle Nos. 13 and 14. 

The chairman of the court was 
Alekseev, the prosecutor, Zaikin, 
and Egides was defended by Sarri. 
P. M. Egides was not himself 
present in court—a _ diagnosis 
commission at the Serbsky Insti- 
tute had judged him to be of un- 
sound mind. V. E. Davidovich (pro- 
fessor at Rostov University and 
deputy secretary of its party or- 
ganization), Kovenko (professor), 
A. V. Potiomkin (Reader at Rostov 
University) and L. N. Diamant 
were questioned as witnesses. 

Potiomkin testified that in 1969 
he went to Davidovich and told 
him that Egides had in his pos- 
session drafts of some Party Rules 
and of a Constitution. Davidovich 
informed the KGB, who replied 
that they would go into the matter. 

It was established in court that 
Egides had prepared his manu- 
scripts in the Leningrad Region 
and in Rostov (in Diamant’s flat). 
In early January 1970 the police 
arrested Diamant, carried out a 
search and confiscated a suitcase 


ENOUGH, COMRADES! 


... It is time to think clearly: the incarceration of freethinking, healthy peo- 
ple in mad-houses is spiritual murder; it is a variation on the gas chamber, 
but it is even more cruel—the torture of the people being killed is more 
malicious and more prolonged. Like the gas chambers, these crimes will 
never be forgotten, and all those involved in them will be condemned for all 
time, during their life and after their death. 

In lawlessness, in the committing of crimes, the point must be remem- 
bered at which a man becomes a cannibal! 


—From letter of Alexander Solzhenitsyn in Khronika, June 1970, protesting 
the confinement of Soviet biologist Jaures Medvedev in a psychiatric 
hospital for his political views (translated in The Internment of Soviet 
Dissenters in Mental Hospitals, Cambridge, England, John Arliss Limited), 
Medvedev was subsequently released.—Ed. 


containing Egides’ manuscripts 
(among them the Rules). 

Witness Kivenko described 
Ediges’ moral countenance. 

Landau, an expert (from the 
Serbsky Institute), testified that 
Egides had a psychopathic per- 
sonality with a cranial-cerebral 
trauma and arteriosclerosis, and 
that he had broken the law “while 
in a state of paranoid reaction, in 
the grip of delusions of grandeur 
and reforming zeal.” (The com- 
mission had taken into account 
testimony from Egides’ relatives 
about the mental abnormalities 
they had noticed in him.) At pres- 
ent, concluded the commission, 
Egides has not completely 
emerged from the reaction, in 
view of which he requires forcible 
treatment in a psychiatric hos- 
pital of general type. 

The court judged the manu- 
scripts, ‘‘Towards the Fundamental 
Trends of Socialism” and “The 
Only Way Out,” to contain slander- 
ous fabrications. It also judged 
Egides to be of unsound mind and 
delivered the verdict that he 
should be placed in a psychiatric 
hospital of general type for com- 
pulsory treatment. 

At present P. M. Egides is in 
[Moscow’s] Kashchenko hospital, 
in the section for violent patients. 
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7. G.I. Feigin 


Girsh_ Isakovich Feigin, born 
1927, a resident of Riga, has been 
trying for many years to obtain 
permission to emigrate perma- 
nently to Israel to join his mother 
and sister. On 4 May 1970, as a 
protest against the groundless re- 
fusals, Major G. Feigin publicly re- 
nounced the government decora- 
tions he had received during the 
Second World War. On 30 July 
1970 Feigin and seven friends of 
his sent a statement of their re- 
nunciation of Soviet citizenship to 
the Presidium of the USSR Su- 
preme Soviet. After this, G. Feigin 
was repeatedly subjected to di- 
dactic “conversations” by various 
Soviet organizations and _ threat- 
ened with being placed in a psy- 
chiatric hospital. 

On 18 December [1970] Girsh 
Feigin was forcibly placed in the 
republic psychiatric hospital of 
Latvia at 1 Aptekas Street, Riga. 
The doctor who saw to his hos- 
pitalization told his  [Feigin’s] 
friends that Feigin was abnormal, 
because “normal people do not re- 
nounce government decorations.” 
[According to Amnesty Interna- 
tional, Feigin was released in 
January 1971 and was allowed to 
emigrate on February 10—Ed.] 
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The New Face 
of Maoist China 


By Tillman Durdin 


rovidentially for the student of Chinese com- 
munism, there have been periodic partings of 
the curtain of secrecy and xenophobia that 
most of the time has veiled developments in the 
People’s Republic of China. First, there was the up- 
surge of free speech and travel during the “hundred 
flowers” interlude of 1957, which revealed the exis- 
tence of a startling degree of general opposition to 
the Peking regime and especially of bitterness 
among the intellectuals. Then, after the launching of 
Mao’s Great Proletarian Cultural Revolution in the 
mid-1960’s brought a new loosening of controls, 
there were the extraordinary exposés of the Red 
Guard tabloids in 1967-68, which disclosed the 
depth of the chasm—long in existence but almost 
unsuspected in the outside world—-between the 
party bureaucrats led by Liu Shao-ch’i and the Mao- 
oriented idealist-radicals in the Chinese Communist 
leadership. 

By contrast, the latest unveiling—signaled by the 
admission into the People’s Republic for the first 
time of numerous Americans along with an_ in- 
creased influx of other foreign visitors—has brought 
no entirely unexpected or dramatic disclosures. The 
researcher in Hong Kong, in Tokyo, in London, or in 
Berkeley who has been assiduous at his task can 
take satisfaction from the fact that, despite his long 
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disbarment from Communist China, he has been 
able to obtain enough data to make possible a rea- 
sonably accurate general assessment of the state of 
affairs in the PRC. Yet, for the writer at least—a 
longtime China-watcher from Hong Kong and other 
outside vantage points—the renewed personal 
contact made possible by a three-week visit to the 
People’s Republic in April and May of this year has 
produced amplifications, some discoveries, and 
some corrections—nothing spectacularly new or 
completely unanticipated, but nevertheless impres- 
sions and fresh information that fill in important 
gaps in the dossier of Communist China as pre- 
viously assessed. 


The New Equilibrium 


The aspects of the present China scene that is per- 
haps most striking is the effective functioning and 
relative stability of society. This comes as some- 
thing of a surprise to the visitor still influenced by 
the disruptions that occurred during the Cultural 
Revolution, by the stories of continuing popular dis- 
content brought into Hong Kong by refugees from 
the mainland, and by the outpourings of the Chinese 
Communist press and radio about factionalism, ide- 
ological deviations, organizational inadequacies, 
and slackness in labor performance. No doubt the 
troubles and deficiencies noted from outside the 
country do in fact exist to some degree. Even though 
the short-time visitor does not see much evidence of 
these aspects, there must be considerable dissatis- 
faction among some sections of the population, 
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cleavages and infighting within the leadership, disil- 
lusionment in some segments of the youth, and ten- 
sion among the intellectuals. Nevertheless, it is 
quite apparent to the visitor both from his own ob- 
servations and from the findings he gleans from 
other foreign observers who either live or have trav- 
eled widely in the People’s Republic, that social 
equilibrium predominates, that the vast majority of 
the people have adjusted to and accept Maoist com- 
munism as it operates today. 

The proletarian masses streaming to work every 
morning on foot or—in the big cities—on millions 
of bicycles, or bending to their group tasks in the 
fields and workshops of the countryside, are ob- 
viously relaxed and visibly cheerful. One is particu- 
larly struck by the youthful energy and earnestness 
of the people. They look well fed; their drab, often 
patched, but usually clean blue and gray trousers 
and high-necked tunics for both men and women are 
adequate dress in an egalitarian society that frowns 
on any nonconformist ostentation. The marching 
groups one sees in city and countryside waving ban- 
ners and singing as they go to perform special tasks 
are no doubt being prompted and supervised by 
cadres, but their faces wear a look of genuine satis- 
faction. And along Shanghai’s famous Nanking 
Road, the main shopping street, the throngs that 
Spill during the day and into the night over the side- 
walks and through the No. 1 People’s Department 
Store (in pre-Communist times the Wing On Depart- 
ment Store, the city’s largest) appear at ease. Fac- 
tory workers performing their tasks amidst wall slo- 
gans calling for maximum output seem intent on 
their work but free of tension. 

A people traditionally as industrious as the 
Chinese—now 800 million strong—is bound to 
make economic gains when working without disloca- 
tions, in disciplined fashion, and along rational 
lines. Thus, it is not surprising that the generally 
more settled state of Chinese society over the last 
two years has brought a marked improvement in 
economic conditions, which in turn has contributed 
to increasing stability. Against this background, Pre- 
mier Chou En-Lai’s claimed figure of 240 million 
tons for grain production in 1970 is a believable 
one, and there are similarly credible reports of siza- 
ble increases in industrial output as well as visible 
evidence of sophisticated new products. The year 
1971 appears certain to witness the achievement of 
new production peaks in both industry and agricul- 
ture, making the People’s Republic a major if not 
top-rank economic power. 


The recent economic advances appear to have 
been translated into some improvement of popular 
living standards. City shops and department stores 
display an adequate range and supply of utilitarian 
consumer goods. For what are considered to be non- 
essential or luxury items, such as a TV set, a mul- 
tiwave radio receiver, an electric as distinct from a 
foot-pedal sewing machine, and better-quality cloth- 
ing, the prices are high—usually above Hong Kong 
or world levels—and seemingly designed to curb con- 
Sumption. On the other hand, the prices of essential 
goods as well as services are conspicuously low, the 
regime evidently preferring to improve living stand- 
ards by lowering prices in these areas rather than by 
raising personal incomes, which it sternly opposes in 
principle on the ground that the satisfaction of serv- 
ing society should be the citizen’s prime incentive 
for harder work. There is, however, one notable ex- 
ception to this: in rural areas where there have been 
marked increases in production, the peasants’ cash 
allotments have been augmented in the year-end 
distribution of collective farm earnings. 


Rebuilding the Power Structure 


The new stability that impresses the visitor to the 
People’s Republic today is a product of the reconsol- 
idation that has been carried out after the end of 
the radical changes wrought by the Cultural Revolu- 
tion. It is also a measure of the extent to which the 
old bureaucracy, bolstered by the military, has grad- 
ually managed to regain much of its former authority 
after being demeaned and demoralized by radical- 
left attacks during the GPCR. 

Many of the party functionaries and managerial 
cadres in industry who were assailed and often de- 
posed by Maoist radicals and their Red Guard fol- 
lowers have been rehabilitated and reinstated. A 
case in point is Chou Kwan-wu, a tall, muscular, 55- 
year-old self-trained engineer, with whom the writer 
talked during a visit to the big Shihchingshan steel 
plant west of Peking. Chou was manager of the plant 
when the Cultural Revolution began. He described 
at length how he subsequently suffered through in- 
tensive and protracted criticism and self-criticism 
but survived to resume his duties in charge of plant 
production—a position equivalent to that of manag- 
er-—and to serve as a “leading responsible” member 
of the plant’s present revolutionary committee. He 
maintains that he is now a reformed man and no 
longer holds himself aloof from the workers as he 
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once did, emphasizing technique, rules and regula- 
tions rather than the creativity and industriousness 
of labor. He says that he now “goes down among the 
masses,” takes part regularly in physical labor, eats 
in the workers’ mess halls, dresses like the workers, 
and places Mao Tse-tung thought in command. 

Besides Chou, nine other veteran cadres are on 
the plant’s revolutionary committee of 50 members 
and remain in key directing positions. Linked with 
Mr. Chou in authority is a chunky, emphatic-looking 
army man, Shao Hsing-hsiang, the top military rep- 
resentative among ten on the committee. The 30 
other members are workers’ representatives, many 
of them party stalwarts and therefore establish- 
ment-oriented. Clearly the controlling force on the 
committee and in the plant consists of party cadres 
and military men in alliance. 

The visitor finds the situation at Shihchingshan 
repeated from the smallest organizations up to the 
highest. At the top levels—/.e., in the central party 
and government organs and in the provincial and 
municipal party and revolutionary committees—the 
predominance of the cadre and military elements is 
evidenced by the fact that they hold a large majority 
of the key positions, with the military men usually in 
more decisive roles than the cadres. The present 
power structure thus reflects a clear triumph of 
cadre-military pragmatists over the radicals—with 
the tacit, if possibly not always happy, concurrence 
of Communist Party Chairman Mao himself—in the 
maneuvering and factional infighting of the Cultural 
Revolution. Vice-Minister of Foreign Affairs Chiao 
Kuan-hua repeated to this visitor a statement that is 
now often heard in the People’s Republic, namely, 
that not more than one percent of party members 
would end up permanently purged as a result of the 
Cultural Revolution. 

Premier Chou En-lai has definitely emerged as the 
chief operative civilian leader within the reshuffled 
ruling hierarchy. During the writer’s visit to Peking, 
Chou conducted himself at receptions and on public 
ceremonial occasions such as May Day with the 
manner of a man confident of his position. Defense 
Minister and Deputy Party Chairman Lin Piao heads 
the power structure on the military side, but with 
what control and assurance it is hard to say. In ill 
health and unimpressive as a personality, he ap- 
pears and is mentioned only rarely in public. He and 
Chairman Mao, who is visibly weak from age, ap- 
peared on the reviewing stand in front of the Tien An 
Men for the May Day evening celebrations, but only 
briefly. The regime was represented more promi- 


nently by Premier Chou and People’s Liberation 
Army Chief of Staff Huang Yung-sheng, both of 
whom moved about on the platform chatting with 
orominent guests and members of the diplomatic 
corps. Huang’s activity reinforced the impression 
that he is the operative front man in military affairs 
much as Premier Chou is in the civilian administra- 
tion. 


Administrative Problems 


The new stability is all the more remarkable in 
that the new revolutionary committee structure is re- 
vealed to the visitor as still experimenting with re- 
sponsibilities that encompass the functions formerly 
exercised by managements and government organs 
with established procedures and much larger staffs. 
Members of revolutionary committees admitted that 
their organizations were still making operating shifts 
and changes and trying to simplify procedures so 
that they could handle their duties with the smaller 
number of personnel that the regime has decreed 
should be assigned to administrative jobs. Their 
problem is accentuated by the fact that committee 
members—and of course all other administrative 
personnel, except at highest levels—must put in a 
certain number of days each week (the number var- 
ies) performing manual labor with the masses. All 
this is in addition to the fundamental retraining the 
cadres have gone through or will have to go through 
at one time or another at the special cadre-school 
work farms. 

Even diplomatic officials apparently are not exempt 
from performing periodic manual labor. At a dinner 
he gave for the writer in Peking, Huang Hua, the 
new Chinese Ambassador to Canada, and his wife 
proudly stated that they now knew all about spread- 
ing manure and transplanting rice as a result of 
months of duty, concluded only in April, on a cadre- 
school farm in Hunan. All this is in accordance with 
Chairman Mao’s directives aimed at keeping the size 
of the bureaucracy at a minimum (we must have 
“fewer troops and simpler administration,” he said 
during the Cultural Revolution) and at preventing of- 
ficials from becoming an entrenched and privileged 
class divorced from the masses. 

Despite completion of the revamping of the top- 
level party structure where the Central Committee 
and Politburo function, many lower-level party com- 
mittees have not yet been re-formed, and their ab- 
sence, combined with the factional jockeying that 
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goes on in and around the revolutionary committees 
for membership in the party committees, appears to 
be hampering to some extent the effective and set- 
tled functioning of the new power structure. Many 
activities are still being carried out on an ad hoc 
basis; chains of command are still fluid; and many 
operational procedures are still transitional. When 
the revolutionary committees were first decided 
upon in 1967 as an impromptu administrative 
device to take the place of organs shattered during 
the Cultural Revolution, they were described as a 
temporary expedient. It now looks, however, as if 
they will be around for a long time, and it remains to 
be seen how efficient and effective they will prove in 
the long run. 


Discipline and Control 


In any case, the existing stability is the product of 
more than just the authority of the revolutionary 
committees on the one hand and voluntary popular 
acceptance on the other. Discipline is induced 
through the regime’s massive propaganda effort— 
Mao slogans on every building and wall and virtually 
round-the-clock exhortations in the press and on 
radio broadcasts—and through the more important 
social groupings for mutual self-exposure and criti- 
cism—the process officially labeled the ‘‘struggle- 
criticism-transformation” phase of the Cultural Rev- 
olution. 

Evidence of this process in operation is every- 
where. At the Peace Hotel in Shanghai, service at 
six o’clock in the morning is apt to be a little tardy 
because the staff personnel on each floor are gath- 
ered in a service pantry, armed with their little red 
Mao books, going through mutual criticism sessions. 
At the core of this system at all levels is a group 
leader—a military regular or militiaman or the 
group’s ranking party member—who represents the 
authority and potential sanctions of the regime. The 
system is an effective one, embodying as it does a 
self-enforcing instrumentality in the group sessions. 
Behavior that deviates from prescribed rectitude 
and group consensus is quickly spotted and cor- 
rected, and the group leader is always present to in- 
terpret official policy and symbolize the power of en- 
forcement. It is a system which requires little display 
or use of force. 

To be sure, the visitor sees police and regular sol- 
diers or militiamen everywhere, but the latter are 
unarmed and usually engaged in activities more 


civilian in character than military. All through the 
new power structure, the military personnel are 
highly politicized and operate more as commissars 
than as agents of control by force. Except in the mil- 
itary operational organs, they directly command no 
troops and carry no guns. Thus, although the mili- 
tary are omnipresent, and although at this stage 
their institutional framework of control is probably 
stronger than that of the still not fully reconstituted 
party, the People’s Republic is not under military 
rule in the traditional sense. 

One of the many roles of the PLA in recent years 
has been to provide a model of proper work-style, 
dedication, and leadership for the entire nation to 
follow. As the top military member of the revolution- 
ary committee of the Shihchingshan steel plant, 
Shao Hsing-hsiang, defined it, “Our fundamental 
task remains to study and apply Mao Tse-tung 
Thought in a living way together with workers and 
Staff, to raise their political consciousness, and to 
keep active the struggle against the reactionary 
bourgeois line.’’ But while official propaganda con- 
tinues to exalt the military more than party men as 
models in these areas, increasing prominence is ap- 
parently being given once more to party men and 
units—clearly suggesting an effort to reassert’ the 
role of the party after the decline and disintegration 
it suffered during the Cultural Revolution. Although 
the visitor gets only sporadic indications of it, the evi- 
dence provided by resident observers and the Com- 
munist news media points to the emergence of a 
quiet rivalry between military men and party men for 
leadership. 


Toward the New “Maoist Man’ 


The group system of control and the living imple- 
mentation of the regime’s Maoist philosophy deni- 
grating selfish desires and exalting service to so- 
ciety, state, and revolution have given the Chinese 
in the People’s Republic a self-effacing, communal 
quality that makes a striking impression on the visi- 
tor. The extent to which this quality is forced 
cannot, of course, be learned in a short encounter. 
But the system visibly engenders a sense of partici- 
pation and of mutual responsibility among the peo- 
ple. Today’s Chinese, though he doubtless falls far 
short of being the ideal Maoist man—egalitarian, 
austere and industrious—envisioned by the Party 
Chairman, is at least a conspicuously changed man 
—and in the direction that Maoism has tried to 
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steer him. An indication of this is the standard reply 
the visitor receives when he questions a cadre about 
his aspirations in life. “| am ready to go wherever 
the party sends me and do whatever the party wants 
me to do.” One has the impression that it is often 
more than just lip service. 

Another thing that strikes the visitor familiar with 
the assertive, often raucous competitiveness of the 
Chinese in Hong Kong and Taiwan is the subdued, 
undemonstrative demeanor of the people of the 
mainland in their ordinary daily life. Perhaps it is 
the need to compensate for this everyday restraint 
that accounts for the vociferous enthusiasm with 
which the masses of citizens respond to organized 
demonstrations, marching and singing in the 
hundreds of thousands and working up a seemingly 
genuine sense of hate as they shout the prescribed 
slogans—‘“Down with US imperialism!” “Down with 
revisionism!,” “Down with Japanese militarism!,” 
and “Wipe out imperialist aggressors!” 

Strangely enough, these frequent exercises in 
mass denunciation of the US and other enemies— 
carried out for years against a constant backdrop of 
propaganda outpourings in the press, wall posters 
and slogans, and over the radio—seem to represent 
mainly manipulated emotions. True, the foreigner is 
still viewed with suspicion and often with gauche 
Curiosity—in a Tientsin department store the writer 
was So besieged by a mass of gawking shoppers that 
he had to be rescued by Intourist guides and spir- 
ited up a stairway. And “surveillance by the mas- 
ses,” a hangover from the xenophobia whipped up in 
the first two years of the Cultural Revolution, can 
still afflict the outsider who wanders into security- 
sensitive sectors of the big cities: this means being 
hemmed in by an unfriendly press of people until 
some policeman or military man comes to extricate 
the hapless visitor from his entrapment. But hostil- 
ity toward the visiting American or any other for- 
eigner is absent unless officially prompted, and 
friendliness is the general attitude. 

_ The regime’s effort to stamp out the influence of 
the old and the traditional, which is a key part of the 
operation to create a new Maoist man, is conspicu- 
ously evident, particularly to the visitor who has 
known China in pre-Communist times. The old, col- 
orful practices of the traditional religions and festi- 
vals are no longer to be seen. Temples, mosques 
and churches are closed. The old art and literature 
are barred to the general public, with even the mu- 
seums containing the treasures of China’s great art 
heritage no longer open. The old imperial quarter in 


Peking with its magnificent halls and palaces may 
soon be reopened to the Chinese public, the visitor 
is told, but at present it is still only to be seen by 
visiting foreign groups. 

Everywhere Maoist slogans have replaced the old 
traditional maxims carved into stone and woodwork, 
and white plaster statues of Mao have appeared in 
the place of the gilded Kuan Yins, the Kuan Tis, the 
eight fairies and other Buddhist, Taoist and Confu- 
cian images that once decorated religious and cere- 
monial places. Family altars are no more; the 
kitchen god is no longer burned in a send-off to 
heaven on New Year’s eve with sugar smeared on 
his lips to ensure a good report of family behavior 
for the preceding 12 months. The colorful traditional 
weddings and funerals are gone; Confucian filial 
piety, paternal dominance, and the old extended 
family system are things of the past. Only the old 
even remember; a new generation and a new, ration- 
alized but more drab society with a new outlook on 
life has come into being. 


The Problem of Youth 


The new generation of youth has been a problem 
for the regime, but by all present appearances it is 
being successfully channeled into the service of the 
system. The sending down (hsiafang) of millions of 
young people who had served as rampaging instru- 
ments of the purges of the Cultural Revolution to 
live and work in the countryside risked making these 
no longer wanted Red Guards a bitterly discontented 
and troublesome element in society. Evidence in the 
regime’s own press and radio broadcasts indicates 
that many have, in fact, become angry and disillu- 
sioned. Further proof is provided by the scores of 
hsiafang-ed youth who escape every month into 
Hong Kong. But political pressures and indoctrina- 
tion nevertheless seem to have persuaded the ma- 
jority to accept the hardships of the new life, if not 
happily at least resignedly. By dint of adjusting to 
their lot and showing the proper political attitudes, 
many have worked their way into more congenial 
roles than that of an ordinary farm laborer and have 
become “barefoot” doctors, collective-farm accoun- 
tants, and machine-shop technicians. Many have 
newly joined or been readmitted into party organiza- 
tions. The visitor even meets some who are now 
back in the cities as students selected for higher ed- 
ucation at a university or as junior specialists in a 
factory. 


1—Members of a 
visiting Australian table 
tennis team, accompanied 
_ by press representatives, 
4 strolling through 
the “Forbidden City,” 
the old Imperial quarter of 
" Peking, now closed to the 
| general public and opened 
only on special occasions. 
| Even here, Mao slogans 
now decorate the walls. 
_ 2—A view of 
Peking’s vast Red Square 
as preparations were about 
., to begin for the 1971 
» May Day celebrations. 
Five years ago the Square 
was the scene of 
massive Red Guard 
demonstrations during the 
Cultural Revolution. 
3—A couple of the 
standard motor car sedans 
) . . «See it i “<~_ now being produced in the 
oS te ee eee | I, People’s Republic. 
yo = : ts =~* The models shown here are 

called “the Shanghai” and 
are made in this largest 
Chinese city. 
4—View of a downtown 
_ Shanghai street. The scant 
pedestrian and vehicular 
traffic stands in sharp 
contrast to the bustling 
crowds and congestion 
of pre-Communist 
times and reflects the 
~~ present shortage of 

» transport facilities. 
> One old feature of the 

© Chinese urban scene—the 
“pedicab” (a cyclist- 
propelled rickshaw)—has 
been outlawed as a symbol 
of past exploitation. 
5—Apartment buildings in 
a workers’ housing 
development at Pengpu, 
outside Shanghai. 
(All photos taken and made 
available by the author.) 
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At the same time, a new layer of youth has grown 
up unaffected by the disillusionment of the banished 
Red Guards, and the regime is providing its mem- 
bers with active socio-political roles that, for the 
present at least, seem to be satisfying a majority. 
Typical was the part this new generation of youth 
played both in the preparations for and in the actual 
celebrations of this year’s May Day all over the 
country. In Peking, parading, singing, giving ama- 
teur theatrical performances in the city parks, con- 
trolling holiday traffic, cleaning the streets, and tak- 
ing part in the spectacular night-time May Day show 
of plays, operas, choruses, and gymnastics gave the 
youngsters a heady sense of importance and partici- 
pation in national affairs. And elsewhere youth activ- 
ities were roughly the same. It is by such devices, as 
well as through the new system of education with its 
combination of physical work and classroom study, 
that today’s youth is kept preoccupied, propagan- 
dized and controlled. 


The Reform of Education 


The new school system, the visitor finds, has 
been almost universally established for primary edu- 
cation but is still in an incomplete stage at the mid- 
dle-school and university levels. The system embod- 
ies practices that many educators around the world 
—leaving the question of political content aside— 
would consider good educational policy: classroom 
study with books, lectures and demonstrations, com- 
bined with manual work either in school workshops 
and farm plots or in outside factories and farms. 
While providing the basics of general culture, 
courses emphasize the vocational and practical, and 
students of worker, peasant and soldier background 
receive preference in admission. The content of 
study materials has been or is being revised to elim- 
inate all so-called bourgeois influences and to con- 
form to proletarian Maoist views and_ policies. 
Teachers must accept student surveillance and criti- 
cism and must also enlist the students’ ideas for re- 
vising teaching materials to meet the new criteria. 

The system envisages shortening the total period 
of primary, secondary and university schooling from 
the previous 16-17 years to 12-13. While attempt- 
ing to provide universal primary education, it is de- 
Signed to effect a sharp reduction of the ntimbers 
who go on to middle school and university. The 
scheme calls for middle-school students, upon grad- 
uating, to drop schooling to go through a couple of 


years of manual labor and examination of political 
attitudes, after which only a qualifying proportion 
will go on to university. Again, after two to three 
years of university studies interspersed with manual 
labor and emphasizing the vocational, graduates will 
return to factories and farms for a further period of 
physical work, after which only a select few will go 
on to higher studies. 

The university phase of the new system, this visi- 
tor found, was just beginning, with only a scattering 
of universities starting with freshman classes. At Pe- 
king’s Tsinghua University, which formerly was the 
country’s premier engineering school and now is 
being publicized as a pioneer and model of the new 
university system for other institutions to follow, 
professors and members of the university revolution- 
ary committee admitted to many difficulties in revis- 
ing and compressing study materials into short- 
ened, politically-proper courses, in dealing with new 
worker-peasant-soldier students of widely varying 
levels of learning, in fitting manual work into the 
curriculum and incorporating the orthodoxies of 
Maoism into every aspect of labor and study. 

Veteran professors and administrators, many of 
them once scholars abroad like Dr. Chen Wei-chang, 
former aerodynamics specialist at the California In- 
stitute of Technology, professed to have become po- 
litically transformed in the course of more than two 
years of grueling reindoctrination at the hands of 
students and workers during the Cultural Revolu- 
tion. But it was evident that there was still tension 
and uncertainty among the teaching and directing 
personnel at Tsinghua, as indeed there seemed to 
be among many of the faculty members of other 
academic institutions. The stories of many of them 
were too automatic and well-rehearsed, too profuse 
in their protestations of rapport with the Maoist way, 
to be all from the heart. 

At the Peking No. 2 Middle School, things 
seemed to be more settled and organized for the 
student body of 1,500 and a teaching staff of 120. 
How studies are based on Mao’s precepts was dem- 
onstrated in French classes that were using sayings 
from Mao’s red book for language lessons, a physics 
class where natural phenomena were explained in 
terms of the Maoist theory of contradictions, and 
work programs in which both teachers and students 
were engaged in making classroom tables and stools 
and tiny diodes for electronic equipment. Military 
training is a regular part of the curriculum, and va- 
cations are given over partly to agricultural work. 
Yet the amount of conventional teaching still being 
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done at this school was surprising and left one with 
the thought that as the new educational system 
works itself out, it may prove—from the sheer ne- 
cessity of creating citizens with enough general edu- 
cation to cope with a technological society—less 
revolutionary than Chairman Mao and his innova- 
tors, even at present, intend. 

The No. 2 Middle School in Peking appeared to 
be one of only a few reformed schools at that level 
even in the capital. Shanghai authorities said that 
most of that city’s middle schools were still opera- 
ting, as of mid-1971, within the old organizational 
patterns. Thus organizationally, if not in terms of 
study content, education at the middle-school level 
all over the country is still in a stage of transition. At 
the university level, too, only a minority of the coun- 
try’s higher institutions had resumed classes under 
the new system by the middle of this year. Teachers 
subjected to attacks and humiliation during the Cul- 
tural Revolution are still hesitant, and many have 
dropped out of teaching; revised textbooks and 
teaching materials remain in short supply. Thus, ed- 
ucation clearly continues at the top of the unfin- 
ished business of the Cultural Revolution. Incorpo- 
rating the rigid political orthodoxies of Maoism into 
the rational organizational and procedural patterns 
that are contemplated is not proving to be easy. 


Economic Progress 


In the nation’s economic life, however, progress 
goes on. Most striking to the visitor is the visible evi- 
dence of well-being in the countryside resulting 
from the regime’s new policy of building up the rural 
economy and ‘reducing the gap between the lower 
standard of living on the farms and the higher stand- 
ard in the cities. There have been greater inputs of 
fertilizer and machinery, as well as of labor in the 
form of millions of persons transferred from the 
cities. There are improved farm techniques and seed 
strains, more medical services, more education, 
more development of rural small industries, more 
rural electrification, more rural roads, and more 
dams, wells and other water conservation projects. 
These added facilities, plus nine years of favorable 
weather, have resulted in steadily increasing farm 
yields. In fields that obviously are tended like gar- 
dens, the crops look good; rural villages, still largely 
made up of traditional-style tile-roofed houses, are 
attractively neat and clean; there is more machinery 
about than before; the people look well fed and ade- 


quately dressed, and larger numbers of personally- 
owned bicycles, radios, sewing machines and 
watches attest to better times. 

There is no proof that collectivization works any 
better in China than elsewhere in the Communist 
world (without it, production might be even much 
larger than it is today). But the fact that the Chinese 
collective farm—now an autonomous part of the 
bigger, administrative commune—is still based on 
the traditional village of a few score families and 
permits five to seven percent of the land to be culti- 
vated as private plots appears to have made collec- 
tive farming at least acceptable to the Chinese peas- 
ant. There are constant efforts by the peasants, how- 
ever, to enlarge the private plots and evade state 
controls on the marketing of privately-grown farm 
products. On the August First Commune near Muk- 
den, San Kwang-ta, “chief responsible” person on 
the revolutionary committee, reported in May that 
he had just led a stern crackdown on peasants who 
had surreptitiously tried to expand their private plots 
and to sell more of their produce on the free market 
than they were entitled to. Special forms of pressure 
—such as military propaganda teams leading collec- 
tive farm work-groups out to their daily tasks in the 
fields and constant campaigning calling on the peas- 
ants to root out “capitalist tendencies”—are com- 
monly used to obtain maximum production effort. 

New additions to the ancient landscape of China, 
seen from train or airplane, are the rural industrial 
establishments that have sprung up in recent years 
as commune enterprises. At the China-Korea Friend- 
ship Commune 15 miles outside Peking, the in- 
dustrial layout consisted of plants making rice-trans- 
planting machines, several kinds of plows and mo- 
torized cultivators; a workshop for repairing farm 
tools; brick kilns, a rice mill, a flour mill, a cotton 
gin, a canning plant for fruits and vegetables, a milk 
pasteurization plant, a mill making paper from rice 
husks, a powdered milk plant, and an oil-pressing 
plant. The commune, with its 240,000 acres and 
14,000 households (75,000 people in all), had 
30,000 pigs, 2,400 trucks, 3,000 beef and dairy 
cattle, an extensive system of irrigation canals and 
dams, a hydroelectric power plant supplying much 
of the commune’s electricity needs, fruit trees, fish- 
eries and many handicraft workshops. With its diver- 
sified crops—trice, wheat, sorghum, vegetables, 
cotton and other items—the commune compared 
well with a big diversified farm in the United States. 

The China-Korea Friendship Commune is a show- 
place, but this and other foreign observers have 
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seen scores like it in places ranging from Manchuria 
to the outskirts of Shanghai and Canton, to the rug- 
ged terrain of Shansi and Shensi and the rolling hill 
country of northern Hupeh and central Hunan. Other 
communes feature different and varying kinds of in- 
dustry. Many make trucks and chemical fertilizer. 
Most generate their own electricity by means of ele- 
mentary-up-to-sophisticated installations. Commune 
industrial operations are naturally less efficient than 
big mass-production establishments, but they make 
maximum use of rural manpower, diversify the rural 
economy, educate the rural populace in modern in- 
dustrial practices, give rural youth satisfying oppor- 
tunities to move from monotonous farm tasks into 
more challenging industrial-type work, facilitate dis- 
tribution in a country short of most means of trans- 
port, and promote the self-reliance and the decen- 
tralization of the economy and of economic author- 
ity that are major present-day objectives of the re- 
gime. All this is unquestionably improving the lot of 
the rural population. As a Chinese-speaking mem- 
ber of one of the foreign embassies in Peking ob- 
served at the conclusion of an extensive diplomatic 
corps tour of China, 


Undoubtedly life in the countryside, heretofore so 
poor and bleak, is becoming more attractive. With 
prices for goods uniform throughout the country and 
commune stores better stocked now, there is less of 
an urge to feel that a better life is to be had in the 
cities. And the fact that tens of millions of city peo- 
ple, including officials either on rotation or in per- 
manent residence, now are living and working in the 
countryside at peasant tasks gives the rural popula- 
tion an added feeling of parity with city people. 


Self-reliance and dispersal of production and con- 
trol are, of course, key elements in present official 
policy for the cities as well. The regime’s aim is to 
create economically autonomous regions that not 
only could subsist on their own in case of war but 
also—irrespective of this possibility—-can develop 
autonomously in today’s conditions of inadequate 
rail, road and other transport, which limit the capac- 
ity to distribute manufactures and raw materials. In 
the major east coast cities, the visitor is struck at 
finding each city attempting to develop a wide vari- 
ety of industries. Each builds motor cars, buses 
and trucks; each has steel plants; each makes elec- 
tronics equipment. The idea of big, centralized in- 
dustrial complexes, which was initially borrowed 
from the Russians and translated during the 


1950’s into large installations in Wuhan, Paotow, 
Taiyuan, Shenyang and elsewhere, has now been 
dropped. The present system of dispersed industrial 
production and control may be less efficient in the 
long run, but it has a suitability to present condi- 
tions that applies to urban areas as well as to the 
countryside. 

China’s plants and factories are turning out an 
impressive range of products. At Shanghai’s perma- 
nent exhibition of industrial items, one finds on dis- 
play everything from computers, complicated ma- 
chine tools, 12,000-ton hydraulic presses, massive 
electric generators and turbines, 30-ton dump 
trucks and automatic guidance systems for military 
aircraft to a vast array of the most modern pharma- 
ceutical items. Although the Chinese Communists 
are at this stage making a point of working out their 
own technological advances and production tech- 
niques, many of their innovations turn out to be 
merely adaptations of what has already been devel- 
oped elsewhere; however, they do indicate close at- 
tention, through technical journals and foreign mod- 
els, to world standards. 


Progress in Birth Control 


Hope that the new economic productivity will 
some day make possible greatly improved living 
standards for China’s huge population is provided 
the visitor by one of the most unexpected develop- 
ments the visitor encounters in the People’s Repub- 
lic. This is the high degree of effectiveness of the re- 
gime’s birth control program. One might expect to 
find the program working in the cities, but the extent 
to which it is also influencing the rural population 
comes as a Surprise because the government’s own 
publicity has said little about the program’s progress 
anywhere. This success is no doubt due to the fact 
that the conditions of the new way of life under com- 
munism are such as to impress the desirability of 
birth control. In both city and country, living quart- 
ers are cramped. As a rule, both wife and husband 
work away from the home, and despite the availabil- 
ity of day nurseries for children this makes caring 
for children the rest of the time a problem. Also, the 
nationwide pension system makes it no longer nec- 
essary for parents to have children as an assurance 
of support in old age, and the traditional Confucian 
concept that there must be sons to perpetuate the 
family and venerate parents and ancestors is disap- 
pearing. Finally, since the state virtually takes over 
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the molding as well as the activities of children from 
primary school age onward, parents now find less 
emotional satisfaction in having offspring. 

Given these deterrents to large families, the re- 
gime provides means for limiting births through con- 
traceptive pills, abortions and sterilizations. It also 
effectively discourages marriage for males before 
age 27 or 28 and for females before 25 or 26. One 
of this writer’s male Intourist interpreters had mar- 
ried at age 27 and, at 35, was still childless. 

“Nobody wants many children any more,” said 
Mrs. Hu Fang-tsu, 35, head of a small collective 
farm in the big Machiao Commune, 20 miles outside 
Shanghai. “Children are just a lot of trouble. Two 
are considered the right number.” Mrs. Hu and her 
husband have only one child. She reported that, out 
of 124 women on her farm, 80 are married, and 20 
of these practice birth control, mostly using pills but 
some through sterilization. The largest family on the 
farm, she said, has only four children. She added 
that men as well as women were joining in birth con- 
trol practices, as evidenced by the fact that the farm 
hospital had performed three vasectomies on men in 
the third week of April. 

When the visitor hears the Machiao story re- 
peated over and over in many parts of the country, 
he must conclude that a substantial curb is being 
put on population growth and that, despite the per- 
sisting desire for big families in less-modernized 
rural areas, one of China’s biggest problems—over- 
population in relation to natural resources—is being 
alleviated, if not solved. Queries in Peking elicited 
the reply that national statistics are too rudimentary 
at this stage to permit an accurate calculation of the 
present population growth rate, but the evidence 
suggests that it could now be below the 2-percent 
rate usually given for it. 


The State of Medicine 


In the sphere of health care, too, the visitor from 
Hong Kong is struck by the general effectiveness of 
a system which has been greatly expanded and mod- 
ified as a by-product of the Cultural Revolution. 
The proliferation into the countryside of paramedi- 
cal personnel, or “barefoot” doctors, the emphasis 
on medicine serving the masses, on hygiene, sanita- 
tion and maximum use of native traditional as well 
as modern medicines and methods—these things all 
appear more logical and beneficial when observed 
on the spot than when read about in the flood of ex- 


travagant propaganda beamed outside the country. 

The “barefoot” doctors, both men and women, are 
found to exist in large numbers, particularly in the 
rural areas, and despite their brief training—in some 
cases for only a few months as a starter—they un- 
doubtedly do much for better health among the peo- 
ple through their knowledge of basic remedies and 
their counseling on cleanliness and other preven- 
tive practices. And when the visitor actually sees ev- 
idence of the curative qualities of herbal and other 
traditional medicines—which are employed along 
with the latest pharmaceutical products—and of 
such traditional therapeutic techniques as acupunc- 
ture, he can understand that the expanded health 
care program constitutes a remarkably valuable and 
practical component of the regime’s whole welfare 
system. Medical costs to the people are minimal: 
the prices of medicines have been greatly reduced, 
and the “barefoot” doctors labor part-time in the 
fields and workshops, receiving only enough addi- 
tional compensation for their medical services (out 
of collective farm funds) to give them an income 
equivalent to the average income of collective farm 
members. Thus, for the individual in both city and 
country, annual outlays for medical care total only a 
few dollars. 

(Health care fits into an overall welfare system 
which also provides a job, support in old age, hous- 
ing at a few dollars per year, and basic grain and 
cloth rations for everybody. Salaried incomes range 
from beginning wages of $10 to $15 a month to top 
pay for senior workers of $60 to $70. The cash earn- 
ings of peasants are much less—in the range of $50 
a year depending on the part of the country—but 
peasants own their homes and have no rent to pay, 
and they get their food at little cost from the collec- 
tives or their private plots.) 

In contrast to the mass health program, the prac- 
tice of more sophisticated medicine has clearly suf- 
fered from the excesses of the GPCR and has 
not yet been restored. Foreign diplomats in Peking 
report that the country’s premier medical establish- 
ment, the Peking Medical College and its associated 
hospitals (before 1949 the college was the Ameri- 
can-endowed and -operated Peking Union Medical 
College), was taken over during the Cultural Revolu- 
tion by unqualified subordinate personnel, who 


forced the doctors to go out and work in the country- 
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Side or to perform menial tasks in the college and 
hospital. The doctors are now back at their regular 
tasks, but their status is still shaky under a revolu- 
tionary committee dominated by non-professionals, 
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and standards have not been fully restored. This ap- 
pears to be typical of the state of quality medicine 
in other mainland centers. There are, however, in- 
cipient indications of a return to esteem for the 
well-trained doctor as well as of a renewal of quality 
medical education to be provided in a somewhat 
shorter time span than formerly. 


Defense and Detente 


One thing the visitor to Communist China sees lit- 
tle of and learns less about is the military machine. 
This is true despite the presence of military person- 
nel throughout the governing structure. Glimpses 
are caught of combat aircraft taking off and landing 
at airports; troops in moderate numbers are seen on 
ceremonial occasions or in passage through city 
Streets; digging for air-raid shelters is visible in 
cities and sometimes in the countryside. But beyond 
these visual scraps, one cannot go. The visitor talks 
with civilian officials and with military men in civil- 
ian roles, but never with military men about the ver- 
boten topic of military affairs. 

It is readily apparent that the tensions of two 
years ago that seemed to threaten impending war 
with the Soviet Union have subsided. Still, the visi- 
tor sees enough to know that the operational forces 
of the regime’s 2,800,000-man army, navy and air 
force are busily engaged in heightening their prepar- 
edness for war, with a large part of them deployed 
against a possible conflict with Russia. China’s vast 
production for defense, including the fabrication of 
nuclear weapons and missiles, is of course never 
opened to inspection nor discussed, and the visitor 
must accept the estimates of foreign researchers in 
and outside the country that the development of 
heavy and sophisticated weapons and equipment 
and the training of the armed forces have reached 
an advanced stage consuming an estimated 10 to 15 
percent of the gross national product. 

Perhaps a desire to reduce this drain is one of the 
reasons for the new, more flexible and moderate ap- 
proach in foreign policy that has made the reopen- 
ing of China’s door to contacts with the West possi- 
ble. Certainly another reason for the détente is the 
threat of the Soviet Union and a desire to diminish 
tensions with the United States as a counterbal- 
ance. Peking also may be anxious to pave the way 
for its participation in another international effort to 
settle the ever-threatening war in Southeast Asia. 
And more basically the new approach is another by- 
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product of the new internal stability of the People’s 
Republic. 

The pragmatists now in power in Peking realize 
that stability in external relations should go hand- 
in-hand with this internal stability. The wall slogans 
that greet the China visitor and the daily outpour- 
ings of the press and radio still vaunt revolutionary 
struggles abroad and ideological opposition both to 
“U.S. imperialism” and to Soviet ‘revisionist social 
imperialism.” But a measure of the détente that has 
occurred not just toward the United States but even 
to some degree toward the USSR is provided by Pe- 
king’s de facto acts of relaxation such as the deci- 
sion to receive President Nixon in Peking, the avoid- 
ance of incidents along the Soviet border, a notice- 
able diminution in the stridency of anti-Soviet propa- 
ganda, and continuation of the Peking talks looking 
to a settlement of the Sino-Soviet dispute over fron- 
tier boundaries. 

Without saying so outright, Chinese spokesmen 
clearly convey to the visitor that the Peking regime 
hopes, by the new détente, to influence US and 
world opinion to the degree necessary to gain 
United Nations membership for the People’s Repub- 
lic this year. Such a success, they confidently be- 
lieve, will vastly strengthen Peking’s position vis-a- 
vis the Nationalist Chinese government on Taiwan 
even if Peking fails to induce the United States to 
abandon the Nationalists politically and militarily. 
They also are confident that Peking has assured it- 
self not only of the opportunity to participate and as- 
sert its interests in the approaching settlement of 
the Indochina war, but also of a future voice in all 
major world decisions. Last but not least, their 
recent moves have already secured a lowering of 
trade barriers which could be of considerable impor- 
tance to China’s economic development. 


Future Uncertainties 


This, then, is the picture that the latest parting of 
the curtain has revealed. It portrays a China that is 
entering a new era, internally and internationally. 
But despite the new stability and the encouraging 
prospects for the future, the visitor must end his 
once-over with the cautious reminder to himself that 
the present state of affairs has not lasted long 
enough nor consolidated itself sufficiently to warrant 
the conclusion that it will be permanent and that 
Chinese communism has entered upon an enduring 
period of progress. 


Looming just ahead is the problem of the succes- 
sion. When Chairman Mao—who is now 78—dies, 
as he inevitably must within a matter of years, what 
then? A collective leadership headed by the sickly 
Lin Piao will doubtless take over, but it will be a 
leadership mainly of old men. Inner rivalries and 
tensions will make it difficult for this leadership to 
remain united, and as the remaining older leaders 
pass on one by one, dissension over who will run 
China will inevitably increase. When that stage is 
reached, military men who today function in civilian 
roles without guns might shift to asserting them- 
selves with guns. Dictatorships have always had 
problems with the matter of succession, and there is 
no reason to expect that the Chinese Communist 
dictatorship will be an exception. 

Economic prospects now look reasonably good, 
but how long can production by exhortation be 
maintained? The population today is still cowed by 
the frightening experiences of the Cultural Revolu- 
tion, and consequently the mechanics of discipline 
remain effective. But continuing stability will breed 
a sense of security among the people that will make 
the present system of drives and controls progres- 
sively less effective. Can the reinstitution of income 
incentives, entailing the risk of encouraging a re- 
vival of revisionism and a domineering bureaucracy, 
be avoided? Premier Chou En-lai and other regime 
spokesmen have said that successive Cultural Revo- 
lutions are the answer, but can a country with such 
a narrow base of economic development survive the 
setbacks and disunity that a succession of Cultural 
Revolutions would bring? 


The need for capital in order to generate a really 
major economic advance is still great. The regime at 
present is dedicated to self-reliance—to getting 
ahead on the country’s own resources. This may be 
an impossible task for a nation that remains heavily 
overpopulated (despite progress in birth control) and 
which is less endowed with natural resources than it 
needs to be if it is to abjure foreign investment. 

Even Peking’s move toward more friendly rela- 
tions with the United States may create internal 
problems for the regime. The very fact that it is now 
cultivating an understanding with the world’s fore- 
most capitalist power seems certain to raise serious 
questions in the minds of the Chinese people about 
the logic and sincerity of their leaders’ longstanding 
campaign of anti-capitalist, anti-imperalist hate 
propaganda picturing the United States as Commun- 
ist China’s inexorable enemy. By permitting the US 
to become something less than the bogeyman it has 
heretofore been made out to be, the regime may risk 
blunting one of the weapons it has used to maintain 
popular unity and the mass discipline that makes 
the present system operate. 

China may be developing a communism with 
enough decentralization, enough of a balance be- 
tween the self-interest of individuals. and their obli- 
gations to society, enough controls operating 
through the system of mutual surveillance and en- 
forcement by social groups, and enough welfare and 
security for everyone, to be more successful than 
communisms elsewhere. But very serious hazards 
still lie ahead. 
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Urban Guerrillas 


in Uruguay 


By Robert Moss 


new model of revolutionary warfare is evolv- 

ing in Latin America: the war of the urban 
guerrilla. The Tupamaros (or Movimiento de 
Liberacion Nacional—Movement of National Limera- 
tion) of Uruguay are the most successful of the new 
urban guerrilla groups on the continent, in the sense 
that a relatively small band of men, resorting to out- 
law tactics of robbery, ambush and kidnapping on 
city streets, has managed to cause serious disrup- 
tions in the national life despite the determined op- 
position of the government, the police and the army. 
Similar groups are operating in other countries, 
most notably a terrorist organization in Brazil and 
the so-called “revolutionary Peronists” of Argentina. 
There are a number of reasons why the men who 
set out in the early 1960’s to try to duplicate Cas- 
tro’s revolution on the mainland have transferred 
their activities from the countryside to the city. The 
most obvious is that over the past decade Latin 
American governments have managed to put down 
rural uprisings in Peru, Bolivia, Colombia, Vene- 
zuela, Guatemala and Nicaragua. The death of Ché 
Guevara in the Bolivian hills in October 1967 cli- 
maxed the failure of the rural strategy for revolt. 
Dwindling support from Cuba and the frequent hos- 
tility of local Communist parties partly explain the 
failure of the rural guerrillas; other factors that were 


1 A series of articles on the Argentine guerrillas and their links 
with Peronism and the Tupamaros appeared in Granma (Havana) 
between Dec. 12, 1970, and Jan. 3, 1971. 


Mr. Moss writes for The Economist (London) and is 
author of Urban Guerrillas in Latin America, pub- 
lished by the Institute for the Study of Conflict, Lon- 
don, 1970, and of a forthcoming book on urban 
guerrilla warfare. 


probably as crucial were their isolation, their insen- 
sitivity to local conditions, and their lack of a politi- 
Cal base.? 

The guerrillas’ shift to the cities was also an at- 
tempt to adapt to changing social conditions. The 
mushrooming growth of Latin American cities since 
1945 has far outstripped industrialization and has 
led to the rise of enormous slums that provide an 
easy refuge for both criminals and revolutionaries. 
In many countries, the peasants are now in a minor- 
ity. Nearly 75 percent of Uruguay’s population ‘are 
townsmen; the comparable figures for Argentina, 
Chile and Brazil are respectively 72, 68 and 50 
percent.* Mao Tse-tung’s vision of the countryside 
surrounding the cities is hardly applicable under 
these conditions. And, of course, the great attraction 
of the city for a small revolutionary group is that it 
offers enormous scope for self-dramatization. It is 
easier to win headlines by kidnapping a diplomat 
than by subverting a village in a remote provincial 
backwater. Carlos Marighella, the late Brazilian 
guerrilla leader, once pointed out that when a group 
under his command held up a payroll van in 1968, 
they really made much more money than the 
120,000 cruzeiros (about $9,500 at the present ex- 
change rate) they got away with, since the coverage 
the robbery got in the mass media would have cost 
at least 5,000,000 cruzeiros (just under $400,000) 


2See this author’s Urban Guerrillas in Latin America, London, 
Institute for the Study of Conflict, 1970. 

3 £.g., the population of Sao Paulo increased from 1.75 million 
to 4 million betwen 1940 and 1960 and doubled again by 1970. For 
a stimulating study of the political attitudes of rural migrants, 
see E.J. Hobsbawm, ‘‘Peasants and Rural Migrants in Politics,” in 
Claudio Véliz, ed., The Politics of Conformity in Latin America, London, 
Oxford University Press, 1967. 

4 See the chart on page 25 of the author’s Revolution in Latin 
America, London, The Economist Brief Book No. 24, 1971. 
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as paid advertisements.® For extremists cut off from 
the normal news media, urban operations offer the 
chance of winning international notoriety at the cost 
of a very limited outlay of manpower and resources. 


Strategic Considerations 


While there are thus obvious tactical advantages 
in the shift to urban struggle, it is harder to define 
the guerrillas’ underlying strategy—to the extent 
that they have formulated one—because they have 
been conspicuously disinclined to theorize about 
their objectives. Indeed, they have as yet to produce 
a single coherent statement of ideology. Marighella 
has perhaps come closest; yet even his most notable 
work, Minimanual of an Urban Guerrilla, is basically 
a technical handbook that offers more instruction 
about simple weaponry than about the kind of so- 
ciety he wanted to create.® It is this lack of a theo- 
retical underpinning, along with an indifference to 
the normal forms of political agitation and a virtual 
silence about social conditions, that makes most 
urban guerrillas “Blanquists” in the sense that 
Lenin defined the term: military conspirators with a 
tactic rather than a political philosophy.” 

Nevertheless, it is possible to discern at least the 
rudiments of a strategic theory in guerrilla state- 
ments. Like Ché Guevara and Régis Debray, the pro- 
ponents of urban guerrilla warfare believe in the pri- 
macy of armed struggle. To quote Marighella once 
again, “the urban guerrilla’s reason for existence, 
the basic condition in which he acts and survives, is 
to shoot.” ® The urban guerrillas believe that by forc- 
ing a government to adopt repressive techniques, 
they will isolate it and make converts to their cause. 
Their approach could be called a strategy of militari- 
zation; as Marighella put it: 


It is necessary to turn political crisis into armed 
conflict by performing violent actions that will force 
those in power to transform the political situation in 
the country into a military situation. That will alien- 
ate the masses, who, from then on, will revolt 


5 See Carlos Marighella, Havana, Tricontinental Press, 1970, pp. 15- 
16. Marighella was killed in a police ambush in 1969. 

6 Carlos Marighella, Minimanual of the Urban Guerrilla, London, 
Grassroots Publications, 1970. Reprinted from Tricontinental 
(Havana), January-February 1970. 

7 Lenin, ‘Letter to Comrades,’’ Co//ected Works, Moscow, 1967, 
Vol. 26, pp. 212-13. 

8 Marighella, Minimanua!/ . . ., Supra. 
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against the army and police and blame them for the 
State of things.° 


Like their rural predecessors, the urban guerrillas 
claim global and continental, as well as national, 
perspectives. In the case of the Tupamaros, it is sig- 
nificant enough that in their first public manifesto 
they defended an act of terrorism as a protest 
against the war in Vietnam. On the continental 
level, the outlook of all the urban guerrilla groups 
was expressed by Captain Carlos Lamarca, a Bra- 
zilian revolutionary, when he said: “We cannot sepa- 
rate the revolution in Brazil from the revolution in 
Latin America as a whole. Each country represents 
both a vanguard and a rearguard for the rest.” 1° In 
this connection, the various guerrilla groups appear 
to have maintained close contact with one another. 

It might be pointed out that in contrast to other 
groups, Brazil’s urban guerrillas have not thought 
exclusively in terms of city-based revolution.!’ By 
attacking the “industrial triangle” of Rio de Janeiro- 
Sao Paulo-Belo Horizonte, they hope to throw the 
government forces onto the defensive and still make 
it possible to establish rural guerrilla focos. The sit- 
uation in Uruguay and Argentina is rather different. 
Besides being the two most highly urbanized coun- 
tries in Latin America, each has a powerful union 
movement controlled by political groups that are 
hostile to the existing regimes (the Communists in 
Uruguay; the Peronists in Argentina). In terms of 
revolutionary potential, the cities are thus the natu- 
ral arena for the guerrillas’ struggle. 

Like most of the other urban guerrilla groups, the 
Tupamaros have remained studiously vague about 
their political goals, on the ground that they wish to 
draw support from all left-wing political parties with- 
out getting bogged down in sterile theoretical de- 
bate. A number of them were expcsed to Marxist 
teachings in their university years, but it is doubtful 
whether the movement harbors any genuine theore- 
ticians. A comparison could be drawn between the 
Tupamaros and the MIR (Movimiento de Izquierda 
Revolucionario—Movement of the Revolutionary 
Left), in Chile, which experimented with urban ter- 


9 /bid. The same idea is expressed in the National Liberation 
Action (ALN) document, ‘‘On Principles and Strategic Questions,” 
reprinted in Carlos Marighella, Pour Ja libération du Brésil (For the 
Liberation of Brazil), Paris, Editions du Seuil, 1970. 

10 Interview printed in the Bulletin of the Front bresilien d’informa- 
tion (Algiers), No. 11, July 1970. 

11The importance of the countryside in the strategy of Brazil’s 
urban guerrillas is clearly outlined by Captain Lamarca in ibid. 
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rorism before Sr. Allende won power in the presiden- 
tial elections of November 1970. When a group of 
“young Turks” seized control of the MIR in 1967, a 
veteran member of the Chilean Socialist Party com- 
mented: “You might as well ask these people 
whether Marx was a soccer player or a disc 
jockey.” 22 

However, the lack of a credo seems in no way to 
have hampered the Tupamaros. The fact is that in a 
few short years they have managed to establish what 
almost amounts to a “dual power” situation in Uru- 
guay, with the government hard put either to safe- 
guard its friends or track down its enemies. They 
have made vigorous efforts to demoralize the armed 
forces, provoked successive cabinet crises, and 
deepened the country’s economic recession by 
frightening off foreign investors and conspiring to 
wreck the 1971 tourist season. At the same time, 
they have proved to be uniquely image-conscious as 
terrorists, with a flair for public relations and a strict 
regard for their own definition of the norms of so- 
called “revolutionary justice.”” They have shown that 
the act of kidnapping and humiliating a member of 
the ruling elite has much more symbolic effect than 
the crude device of gunning him down in the street 


12 Ercilla (Santiago), March 11, 1970. 


OBJECTIVE: DISTRACT AND DESTROY 


The urban guerrilla is an implacable enemy of the 
government and systematically inflicts damage on the 
authorities and on the men who dominate the country 
and exercise power. The principal task of the urban 
guerrilla is to distract, to wear out, to demoralize the 
militarists, the military dictatorship and its repressive 
forces, and also to attack and destroy the wealth and 
property of the North Americans, the foreign managers, 
and the... upper class.... 

The urban guerrilla must have a certain minimal poli- 
tical understanding. . . . But the fundamental and 
decisive characteristic of the urban guerrilla is that he 
is a man who fights with arms. .. . The armed struggle 
of the urban guerrilla points towards two essential 
objectives: (a) the physical liquidation of the chiefs and 
assistants of the armed forces and of the police; and 
(b) the expropriation of government resources and those 
belonging to the big capitalists, latifundists, and im- 
perialists, with small expropriations used for the mainte- 
nance of individual urban guerrillas and large ones for 
the sustenance of the revolution itself. 


—From Carlos Marighella, Minimanual 
of the Urban Guerrilla, as translated in 
Survival (London), March, 1971, p. 98. 
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(though they are not averse to killing when they 
deem it necessary). Given the impact of these 
tactics to date, it seems just possible that under cer- 
tain circumstances—and barring outside interven- 
tion—the Tupamaros might be successful in trigger- 
ing an armed insurrection. To understand how this 
situation has come about, one has to take into 
account the peculiar social and geographic charac- 
ter of Uruguay. 


The National Setting 


With a population of only around 2.8 million,’ 
Uruguay really amounts to one sizable city, a stretch 
of rolling cattle country, and a small patch of jungle 
up in the extreme northern corner—consisting of 
the kind of terrain on which guerrillas would be no 
match against tanks. As a Tupamaro document puts 
it: 


We have no impregnable strongholds in our country 
where we can set up a guerrilla base, although there 
are places it is difficult to attack. On the other hand, 
we have an enormous city that contains more than 
300 kilometers of streets and buildings, ideal for the 
growth of an urban struggle.'4 


At the root of Uruguay’s political problem is the 
paradox that it is a country with very advanced 
social institutions but a backward, lagging economy. 
At the start of this century, José Batlle y Ordonez, in 
two remarkable terms as Uruguay’s president, cre- 
ated the basic apparatus of a welfare state?®; today, 
however, the government can barely manage to 
meet its obligations. The bulk of the country’s ex- 
ports comes from the pastoral sector of the econ- 
omy, but since the Korean War there has been a 
steady decline in the world price of wool and violent 
fluctuations in the price of meat. Outmoded meth- 
ods have also brought a dangerous slump in produc- 
tivity; in 1969, sugar beet production fell by 55 per- 
cent, and the area of wheatfields dropped by nearly 
40 percent.!® The crisis in the export sector was ag- 


13 Uruguay has a very low birth rate and a high rate of emigration. 
More than 17,000 people left the country in 1968, compared with 
just under 3,700 in 1961. See Maria Esther Gilio, La guerrilla 
tupamara, Havana, Casa de las Americas, 1970, p. 61. 

14 See Punto Final (Santiago), June 2, 1968. 

15 His terms were 1903-07 and 1911-15. On the Batlle period, see 
Roque Faraone, E/ Uruguay en que vivimos (The Uruguay We Live 
In) Montevideo, Arca, 1969. 

16 See Latin America (London), May 15, 1970. 
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gravated by the flight of local capital and a mount- 
ing foreign debt.” 

By the end of 1967, when Jorge Pacheco Areco 
succeeded to the presidency, the country that used 
to be called “the Switzerland of Latin America” and 
was admired for its democratic institutions and its 
social services was also the country with the lowest 
growth rate and the highest level of inflation in Latin 
America. The rate of inflation in 1967 was above 
135 percent.1® The government’s lack of funds led 
it to skimp on social services and to be trapped into 
infuriating delays in the payment of salaries and the 
completion of state projects, such as a new and 
much publicized university city. The bureaucracy 
(which numbers more than 300,000) was the first to 
feel the pinch—which partly explains why the Tupa- 
maros have found friends within the civil service. 


he Tupamaros first signed their name to a 

manifesto in 1965, when they tried to justify 

the bombing of the Bayer plant in Monte- 
video as a protest against the American involvement 
in Vietnam.?9 But the origins of the movement go 
back to the beginning of the decade. Ironically, the 
men who founded the MLN served their political ap- 
prenticeship as rural activists. Raul Sendic—im- 
prisoned in 1970 but still regarded as the Tupama- 
ros’ leader—abandoned his law studies in 1960 and 
went to work as a cane-cutter among the impover- 
ished sugar-beet laborers of the northern depart- 
ment of Artigas. He organized a sugar workers’ 
union, the UTAA (Union de Trabajadores Azucareros 
de Artigas), and led a “poor people’s march” on the 
capital in May 1962—-a demonstration that has 
been repeated every year since. He quickly ran into 
trouble with the local landowners and at that point 
made the decision to resort to violent tactics as the 
only way to press the workers’ claims. The first guer- 
rilla Operation he organized was a raid on the Swiss 
Rifle Club in July 1963. The police soon identified 


17 The foreign debt stood at $530.6 million at the end of August 
| 1970. See Review (London), published by Bank of London and South 
America, December 1970, pp. 671. 

18 President Pacheco took stern measures to curb inflation, which 
was down to about 15 percent in 1970. But there were wage increases 
of more than 20 percent at the end of that year, and fears of 
even more inflationary rises in the period leading up to the presi- 
dential election. 

19The name Tupamaros is derived from the Inca prince, Tupac 
Amaru, who led a revolt against the Spanish government in the 
late 18th century. It was also used by José Artigas, the hero of the 
first Uruguay wars of independence (1810-20), to describe his 
followers. 
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him as the ringleader, and he fled to Argentina. 
When he slipped back across the border, at the end 
of 1964, it was to organize an urban guerrilla move- 
ment in Montevideo itself.2° 

At this stage, the Tupamaros were in the main 
still anonymous, and they lacked a political strategy. 
But they were already concerned with their public 
image: on Christmas Eve 1963 a commando group 
hijacked a delivery van and handed out presents and 
parcels of food to the poor people of the Aparicio 
Saravis slums. These first Tupamaros were of mixed 
background. Some were radical cane-cutters and 
frustrated unionists whom Sendic had brought with 
him from the plantations of Artigas. Other recruits 
were political leftists who joined the movement fol- 
lowing a schism within the Uruguayan Socialist 
Party and a humiliating defeat of the left-wing par- 
ties in the 1962 elections; as a result, a few young 
dissidents were converted to the idea of armed 
struggle. But from the beginning, the Tupamaros de- 
pended most heavily on support from students, pro- 
fessional men and low-grade civil servants and 
public employees. Police dossiers on the 150-odd 
Tupamaros arrested in the years since 1965 reveal 
the bourgeois origins of a majority of the guerrillas 
and the fact that several had led double lives as 
highly regarded professional men. Captured Tupa- 
maros include Julio Marenales Saenz, a professor of 
fine arts; Pedro Almiratti, a prominent engineer and 
building contractor; Jose Manuel Lluveras, another 
engineer; Raul Bidegain Creissig, an advanced stu- 
dent of agronomy, the son of a police chief, and a 
member of a very wealthy family; and a significant 
number of journalists, bank employees, and minor 
bureaucrats. There has also been some support from 
the lower ranks of the clergy, although not on the 
same scale as in Brazil or Argentina.2! It would be 
fair to generalize that the rank and file of the move- 
ment are young, with some university education, 
and of middle-class antecedents.?? 

It is important to note that the Tupamaros have 
never let themselves become an isolated group. 


20 The events of these early years are still relatively obscure. Two 
useful accounts are Alain Labrousse, Les Tupamaros: Guerilla Urbaine 
en Uruguay (The Tupamaros: The Urban Guerrilla in Uruguay), 
Paris, Editions de Seuil, 1971, pp. 35-40; and Carlos Nunez, The 
Tupamaros, New York, Times Change Press, 1970, pp. 10-18 
(reprinted from Tricontinenta/). 

21 A priest, Indalecio Olivera da Rosa, was killed in fighting with 
the police in November 1969, and four seminarians were 
arrested and charged as active guerrillas in the following month. On 
the attitudes of the higher clergy, see Marcel Niedergang in 
Le Monde (Paris) Jan. 11, 1971. 

22 See Marcha (Montevideo), Aug. 26, 1967. 
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There has been frequent movement of cadres to and 
from Brazil, Bolivia, and in particular Argentina. 
There is some evidence that the Tupamaros have 
provided training for guerrillas from neighboring 
countries,23 and the Argentine terrorists in particu- 
lar have been following their example. The members 
of the Argentine ERP (Ejercito Revolucionario del 
Pueblo—Revolutionary Army of the People) have 
even imitated the Tupamaros in using a five-pointed 
red star as their emblem.?4 

In the period up to 1968, Tupamaro operations 
were mainly restricted to securing supplies of 
money, arms and equipment and recruiting cadres. 
lt was during this preparatory phase that the inter- 
locking cell structure that enabled the guerrillas to 
survive the early police raids was devised. The 
movement is composed of “firing groups” of four or 
five men, including a group leader who maintains 
contact with the man above him in the guerrilla hier- 
archy. This simple form of organization, familiar to 
all urban terrorists, means that the capture of one 
cell (or the presence of a police spy in one group) 
can only do limited damage to the movement as a 
whole. More recently, the Tupamaros have organized 
“support committees” and shown the capacity to 
mobilize large numbers of men for a single opera- 
tion—as was the case in the occupation of the town 
of Pando in 1969. 

Since 1968, the Tupamaros have taken the offen- 
sive against the government, carrying out a number 
of operations aimed specifically at undermining the 
position of President Pacheco. Depending on the 
outcome of presidential elections next November 
(more on which shortly), there is a possibility that 
the Tupamaros may soon try to move over to a new, 
more intensive phase of urban guerrilla warfare 
characterized by armed insurrection synchronized 
with political strikes. In the meantime, they have 


23 Some of the 70 political prisoners freed by the Brazilians in 
exchange for the Swiss ambassador, Giovanni Bucher, had received 
training in Uruguay. Two who admitted this were Edmur Pericles 
Camargo and Pereira da Silva. See O Jornal do Brasil (Rio de 
Janeiro), Jan. 12, 1971, and O Globo (Rio de Janeiro) of the same 
date. The Tupamaros have been publicly thanked by leaders of 
the Bolivian Ejercito de Liberacion Nacional (ELN). 

The social origins of the Tupamaros are notably similar to those 
of the members of the Movement of the Revolutionary Left (MIR) 
in Chile. See Vea (Santiago), July 23, 1970, on the backgrounds 
of Miristas arrested on criminal charges. 

24 The ERP (whose ideology is a blend of Trotskyism and Peronism) 
has been receiving a good deal of publicity recently from Havana 
Radio, which has stressed its imitation of Tupamaro ‘Robin Hood” 
tactics (on which more shortly). In February ERP guerrillas held 
up an armored bank van in Cordoba and escaped with $302,500— 
the biggest bank haul in Argentine history. 
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concentrated on three techniques: political kidnap- 
ping, armed propaganda, and subversion within the 
armed forces. It may be useful to discuss each of 
these in some detail. 


Political Kidnapping 


Political kidnapping was not invented in Latin 
America—but the example set by terrorists in Bra- 
zil, Guatemala and Uruguay has certainly made the 
kidnapping of diplomats one of the familiar hazards 
of life by the 1970’s. Governments have been di- 
vided over how to respond. President Pacheco, like 
the Argentine government, has refused to bargain 
with kidnappers. The Brazilian junta has consist- 
ently acceded to their demands, and the result has 
been runaway inflation in the price exacted for dip- 
lomatic hostages. It cost the Brazilian authorities 15 
political prisoners to free the American ambassador, 
Burke Elbrick, in 1969; the price later rose to 40 
prisoners for a West German ambassador, and then 
to 70 for a Swiss ambassador. 

The Tupamaros’ first experiment with political 
kidnapping was designed to humiliate the govern- 
ment. In August 1968 they abducted Ulises Pereyra 
Reverbel, a close friend of the president and a man 
popularly regarded as an éminence grise behind 
government policy. President Pacheco promptly de- 
tailed half of the Montevideo police force to hunt for 
Pereyra. Failing to find any trace of the hostage, the 
police invaded the university campus, and the death 
of a young Communist student in the rioting that fol- 
lowed provided the guerrillas with one of their first 
martyr-figures—conveniently named Liber Arce 
(which sounds like /iberarse, “‘to free oneself’). Per- 
eyra was released, crumpled but unharmed, after 
five days in captivity.?5 

The Tupamaros performed a similar exercise in 
September 1969, when they kidnapped a leading 
banker, Gaetano Pellegrini Giampetro, and held him 
for more than 10 weeks. The Pellegrini kidnapping 
was timed as a show of sympathy with bank employ- 
ees, who had gone on strike in protest against the fir- 
ing of 182 of their colleagues and who were subse- 
quently “mobilized” and forced to return to work 
under the terms of the medidas prontas de seguridad 
(emergency powers sanctioned by Article 168, para- 
graph 17, of the constitution). 

The Tupamaros first turned their attention to the 


25 See Nunez, op. cit., pp. 7-10. 
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diplomatic corps after the Brazilian guerrillas had 
made world headlines with their abductions of 
Burke Elbrick and Herr von Holleben. A rash of kid- 
nappings began in July 1970, with the capture of a 
magistrate who had been responsible for the trial of 
guerrillas. On the last day of the month, the Tupa- 
maros seized the Brazilian consul, Aloysio Dias 
Gomide, and an American police adviser, Dan Mi- 
trione. They followed up by kidnapping a third hos- 
tage, the American soil expert Claude Fly, early in 
August. But President Pacheco dug his heels in 
when the guerrillas demanded the release of politi- 
cal prisoners and the publication of manifestos, and 
the outcome was the murder of Dan Mitrione.26 The 
Tupamaros later tried to justify this crime: the re- 
marks of one of their spokesmen to the Cuban Com- 
munist party newspaper, Granma, give a taste of the 
terrorist logic. “Urbano” described the technique of 
diplomatic kidnapping as ‘‘a game of chess in which 
the capture of one piece forces the other side to 
change its tactics.” He claimed that it was neces- 
sary to kill Mitrione for two reasons: first, because 
President Pacheco had tried to call the guerrillas’ 
bluff, and it was necessary to show that they were 
prepared to carry out their threats; second, because 
“we were not just thinking of our own situation but 
of the significance of kidnapping as a method for 
other revolutionary movements.” 27 The latter state- 
ment showed that the Tupamaros are very conscious 
of their kinship with other urban guerrilla move- 
ments, and that they are well aware that the success 
or failure of political kidnappers in one country will 
influence extremists elsewhere. 

Dias Gomide was eventually released after his 
wife collected a ransom of more than $250,000 
from sympathizers in Brazil. The Tupamaros made 
the gesture of “pardoning” Fly after he collapsed 
with a heart attack, and he was finally released in 
March 1971.78 Despite diplomatic pressures from 
the Brazilians and differences of opinion inside the 
cabinet, the President stuck to his hardline attitude 
of ‘‘no negotiations” with kidnappers. But the au- 
thorities showed very little capacity to back this up 
with efficient policework. By a stroke of luck the 
police managed to nab Raul Sendic and several 
other guerrilla leaders on August 7. But although 
15,000 men, aided by helicopters, combed the 


26 See Le Monde, Aug. 4 and 12, 1970; The Washington Post, Aug. 
2, 1970; and The Economist, Aug. 15, 1970. 

27 See Granma, Oct. 8, 1970. 

28 See jbid., March 14, 1971, and Latin American Roundup 
(Havana), published by Prensa Latina, March 8, 1971. 
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streets of Montevideo, they failed to find any trace 
of the hostages. 

There were four more kidnappings of major im- 
portance early in 1971. The British ambassador, Mr. 
Geoffrey Jackson, was captured on January 8 
and was still being held, at the time of writing, 
in what the Tupamaros have taken to calling (not 
without arrogance) “the people’s prison.” 2° In 
March, the Attorney General, Guido Berro Oribe, 
was also kidnapped. According to the Tupamaros’ 
“Communique No. 18,” he was cross-examined 
“on the matter of serious irregularities that 
have occurred during his term as court prosecu- 
tor.” 3° He was eventually released after he had ad- 


29 The Cuban journalist, Leopold Madruga, conducted an interview 
with Jackson in captivity that was published in Granma, April 11, 
1971. See The Times (London), Feb. 25, 1971, on private moves 
to free Jackson; see also The Economist, Jan. 16, 1971. 

30 Quoted in Granma, March 21, 1971. 


CRIMES—OR “ACTION MODELS’? 


...A political revolutionary and an ardent patriot, [the 
urban guerrilla] is a fighter for his country’s liberation, 
a friend of the people and of freedom. The area in 
which the urban guerrilla acts is in the large... cities. 
There are also bandits, commonly known as outlaws, 
who work in the big cities. Many times assaults by 
outlaws are taken as actions by urban guerrillas. The 
urban guerrilla, however, differs radically from the out- 
law. The outlaw benefits personally from the action, 
and attacks indiscriminately without distinguishing be- 
tween the exploited and the exploiters. . 

Another element just as prejudicial as the outlaw and 
also operating in the urban area is the right-wing 
counterrevolutionary who creates confusion, assaults 
banks, hurls bombs, kidnaps, assassinates, and commits 
the worst imaginable crimes against urban guerrillas, 
revolutionary priests, students and citizens who oppose 
fascism and seek liberty. 


Before any action, the urban guerrilla must think of 
the methods and the personnel at his disposal to carry 


out the action. . . . The action models which the urban 
guerrilla Can carry out are the following: (a) assaults; 
(b) raids and penetrations; (c) occupations; (d) am- 
bush; (e) street tactics; (f) strikes and work interrup- 
tions; (d) desertions, diversions, seizures, expropriations 
of arms, ammunition, explosives; (h) liberation of pris- 
oners; (i) executions; (j) kidnappings; (k) sabotage; (I) 
terrorism; (m) armed propaganda; (n) war of nerves. 


—From Carlos Marighella, Minimanual 
of the Urban Guerrilla, as translated in 
Survival (London), March, 1971, 

pp. 95-96 and 97. 
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mitted—in tape recordings circulated to the press 
—that he had agreed to hand political prisoners 
over to military tribunals and to delay their release 
after their sentences expired.3! At the end of 
March, Pereyra Reverbel was abducted for the second 
time, and the way he was treated by the guerrillas 
—and the president’s response—was a Clear indica- 
tion of the greatly increased strength of the Tupama- 
ros. They announced that they had ‘“‘sentenced” him 
to life imprisonment. Two months later, President 
Pacheco appointed Juan Fabini to succeed him as 
the head of the state electricity and telephone cor- 
poration, UTE (Uninas Electricas y Telefonas del Es- 
tado). This looked like a tacit acknowledgment of 
the fact that the president was powerless to help his 
friend.32 As if to drive the point home, the Tupama- 
ros seized yet another hostage early in May—a for- 
mer Minister of Agriculture, Frick Davies. It is clear 
that, for the Tupamaros, kidnapping has become 
very much more than a propaganda exercise. 


Armed Propaganda 


One of the central problems for guerrilla move- 
ments is how to get their message across to the man 
in the street. As a Tupamaro mouthpiece put it, the 
problem is that “for the urban guerrilla, discretion 
must take the place of the rural guerrilla’s hideout 
in the jungle.” 33 The Tupamaros have also had to 
overcome the government’s attempts to censor news 
of their operations.24 They have relied on two basic 
techniques: armed propaganda and the construction 
of “countermedia.” To broadcast their own version 
of events, the Tupamaros have used a mobile radio 
transmitter, and they have also been able to enlist 
the help of electronics experts to interrupt regular 
transmissions. Another favorite technique has been 
to take over cinemas, workers’ canteens and other 
public meeting places to deliver impromptu ha- 
rangues to a captive audience, 

One of the strengths of the Tupamaros has been 
the way they have combined astute criminal opera- 
tions with claims of the “revolutionary justice” of 
their actions. They finance themselves, for example, 


31 Latin America, March 19, 1971. 

32 See Latin American Roundup, April 7, 1971, and Christopher 
Roper in The Guardian (London), May 8, 1971. 

33 Granma, Oct. 8, 1970. 

34 Uruguayan newspapers are not permitted to refer to the 
Tupamaros directly, so they are called ‘criminals’ or ‘‘the nameless 
ones.” 
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by the classic method of so-called “expropriation” 
—as did the Bolsheviks before 1917. But when they 
raided the lending institution Financiera Monty early 
in 1969, they seized not only cash and securities 
but some secret account books that provided evi- 
dence of the misuse of public funds. The scandal 
that ensued led to the resignation of then Minister 
of Agriculture, Frick Davies. Similarly, when a com- 
mando group invaded the home of a tobacco mag- 
nate, Luis Mailhos Queirolo, early in 1970, with the 
help of one of his former employees, they not only 
stole gold worth $25,000 but produced evidence of 
grand-scale tax evasion. Mailhos was forced to pay a 
record fine of $2,300,000 (578 million pesos).3® 
“Armed propaganda” is essentially the attempt to 
prove to the people, through successful operations, 
that the government is weak and the guerrillas are 
strong. According to Debray, “the destruction of a 
troop transport truck or the public execution of a 
police torturer is more effective propaganda than a 
hundred speeches.” 3 The most dramatic instance 
of armed propaganda staged by the Tupamaros so 
far was the occupation of the town of Pando on the 
occasion of the second anniversary of Ché Guevara’s 
death on October 8, 1969. The action highlighted 
their love of disguises and their penchant for the 
spectacular (for, whatever else they lack, the Tupa- 
maros do not lack imagination). A funeral cortege 
was hired on the pretext that an “uncle” who had 
died in Buenos Aires was to be buried in a village 
outside Pando.3?7 Along the way, more “relations” 
were picked up. Once in the town, the guerrillas and 
some accomplices waiting at the bus depot 
launched a three-pronged attack on the police bar- 
racks, the telephone exchange, and three leading 
banks. The operation lasted slightly longer than the 
scheduled 15 minutes, because an isolated police- 
man opened fire. The getaway was marred by the 
fact that a highway patrol outside the town managed 
to get word to Montevideo by radio. Some of the 
guerrillas thus found army patrols waiting for them 
as they made their way back through the outskirts of 
the capital. Their losses were heavy: three dead and 
20 captured. All the same, one Tupamaro inter- 
viewed by a journalist described the operation as “a 


35 For a fairly full, if not wholly reliable, account of the Mailhos 
robbery, see Jean Stubbs, ‘‘Uruguay: A Role for Urban Guerrillas?” 
in the Trotskyite publication, /nternational (London), Jan.-Feb. 1971. 

36 Régis Debray, Revolution in the Revolution? Harmondsworth, 
Penguin, 1968, p. 51. 

37 This account generally follows the one which emerged from the 
interviews recorded in Gilio, op. cit. 
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qualitative leap.” “We took acity . . . | believe that 
for the first time a great part of the population saw 
the guerrilla [method of struggle] as a possibil- 
ity 38 


Guerrillas in the Barracks 


Lenin wrote: “Unless the revolution assumes a 
mass character and, affects the troops, there can be 
no question of a serious struggle.” 39 By their own 
reckoning, the ultimate success or failure of the Tu- 
pamaros will hinge in large part upon their campaign 
to demoralize and subvert the forces of order in Uru- 
guay. The Tupamaros’ initial advantage was that the 
government forces were few and _ inexperienced: 
there were only about 12,000 men in the Uruguayan 
armed forces, and the police had more experience in 
traffic control than in countersubversion. Since 
then, the United States has provided counterinsur- 
gency training, and a special police corps, the Met- 
ropolitan Guards, has been formed. Yet the Tupama- 
ros apparently have had some success in enlisting 
members of the army and the police as agents. 

lt was the presence of a man working for the 
guerrillas on the night watch of the naval training 
barracks in Montevideo that enabled the Tupamaros 
to capture it on May 29, 1970. That operation was 
an excellent illustration of their methods. After a 
marine named Fernando Garin had given them the 
signal by waving his cap, several men approached 
the guard at the door of the barracks, showed him 
false police identity cards, and asked to speak with 
the duty officer. While this was happening, several 
other young men appeared and were promptly chal- 
lenged by the “policemen.” They claimed to be stu- 
dents, and were instantly placed under arrest. The 
whole group was allowed to enter the barracks, 
where they overpowered the guards and opened the 
doors to another 17 guerrillas. Within 30 minutes, 
everyone in the barracks had been taken prisoner, 
and the Tupamaros delivered a violent lecture in 
which they accused some of the naval officers pre- 
sent of cruelty toward civilian prisoners. The guerril- 
ias finally made their escape with about 350 rifles, 
some machine guns and quantities of explosives. 
They left behind copies of a leaflet writen by Garin 
in which he asserted that “We have dishonored our 


38 /bid., pp. 167-69. 
39 “Lessons of the Moscow Uprising,’ Co/lected Works, Vol. Il, p. 
174. 
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uniform. . . . We must choose between a new 
breed of tyrants and the just and independent Uru- 
guay of the future.” 4° 

Until late fall in the year 1969, the Tupamaros 
avoided killing, and their only victims were gunned 
down in the course of street battles with the police. 
The first man they assassinated was a police agent, 
Carlos Ruben Zambrano, who was shot while travel- 
ing on a bus on November 15, 1969. That marked a 
shift in tactics. In April 1970 Hector Moran Char- 
quero—a police inspector accused of torturing pris- 
oners—was murdered in a Montevideo street. There 
were more murders of police agents in June. But on 
June 17, the Tupamaros issued a remarkable state- 
ment in which they said that they were prepared to 
observe a truce until early in July. During this time, 
the government was supposed to reconsider its 
policy, and soldiers and policemen who no longer 
wanted to fight were urged to find new jobs. This bit 
of psychotogical warfare had its effect. Policemen 
went on strike in mid-June, demanding danger- 
money and the right to work in civilian clothes so as 
not to present an easy target for assassins. The gov- 
ernment arrested 66 policemen for “insubordi- 
nation.” 41 


The Prospects 


The Tupamaros have gone on chipping away at 
police and army morale, and their task has been 
made easier by the fact that the Uruguayan armed 
forces lack the “elite” formations that have provided 
the backbone for counterinsurgency operations in 
other countries. In April 1971 they issued an “open 
letter” to the armed forces in which they declared 
that every time soldiers ‘defend the regime, in one 
way or another, they are defending an antinational 
and antipopular policy.” 42 But the guerrillas’ most 
effective propaganda tool has been simply that they 
have been able to evade rather easily the units as- 
Signed to track them down. Waning confidence in 
the government forces has been further undermined 
by differences at the top. In 1968 General Liber Ser- 
egni—then Inspector-General of the army and now 
the presidential candidate of the leftist Frente Am- 
plio (Broad Front)—resigned his commission in pro- 
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40 The leaflet is reprinted in Labrousse, op. cit., pp. 127-28. Garin 
signed himself ‘‘A soldier who has joined the MLN.” 

41 le Monde, June 14, 1970. 

42 Granma, April 18, 1971. 
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test against what he called government “repres- 
sion”. Later on, Police Commissioner Otero had to 
give up his job after making some exceptionally crit- 
ical remarks about police methods.*? 

The issue that has dominated Uruguayan politics 
since late 1970 is the presidential election that is 
due to be held in November this year. President Pa- 
checo’s bid to run for a second term in office, in 
disregard of constitutional provisions, has divided 
his faction-ridden Colorado party more deeply than 
before, and the failure of the Colorados to join 
forces with the other established party, the Blancos, 
has made it appear increasingly possible that a left- 
wing electoral alliance might win the election. Com- 
plicating the political scene rather late in the cam- 
paign (in June), a “strong man” on the right 
emerged in the person of General Oscar Mario Aguer- 
rondo, a former chief of police with a reputation for 
toughness, who is running as a Blanco candidate. 

Meantime, in a published manifesto at the end of 
1970, the organizers of the Frente Amplio had 
called for an alliance of left-wing parties and in- 
sisted that ‘no group would be excluded because of 
its views.” 44 The outcome of this was a popular 
front uniting a baffling variety of parties and fac- 
tions, ranging from Rodney Arismendi’s Moscow-line 
Communist party, as well as Trotskyites and 
Maoists, to the Christian Democrats and dissident 
splinters from the Blanco and Colorado parties.*° 
General Liber Seregni, who presents himself as a 
liberal of mildly socialist views,4® was_ finally 
chosen as the Frente Amplio’s electoral candidate. 

The formation of a popular front closely modeled 
on Salvador Allende’s Unidad Popular coalition in 
Chile posed a difficult tactical problem for the Tupa- 
maros—especially since the alliance has some hope 
of success.47 The guerrillas published a commu- 
niqué in January in which they insisted that “the 
people can only win power through armed struggle” 
but welcomed the popular front as a convenient in- 
strument for rallying mass support.*® If General 


43 See interview in Ya! (Montevideo), Aug. 14, 1970. 

44 Marcha, Oct. 9, 1970. 

45 See /ntercontinental Press (New York) Marcn 1, 1971, p. 180. 

46 See an interview in Vision, May 8, 1971. 

47 There have been a series of public opinion polls conducted in 
Montevideo on the electoral chances of the major parties. The results 
have been inconsistent and often hotly disputed. A poll reported 
by E/ Popular (Montevideo) on June 24, 1971, predicted that_the 
Frente Amplio would get 37.87.percent, the .Colorados 36.4 percent, 
and the Blancos 25.73 percent of the vote. By contrast, a survey 
conducted by the University of Uruguay gave the Frente Amplio only 
25 to 30 percent of the vote. 

48 See Marcha Jan. 8, 1971. 
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Liber Seregni should become the next president of 
Uruguay, it is entirely possible that the Tupamaros 
might decide to play along with him and thus come 
to exercise the kind of influence that the Miristas 
(the former urban guerrillas of Chile) exercise under 
Sr. Allende.*9 

Clearly, however, some of the forces assembled 
behind the Frente Amplio would make uneasy allies. 
Most important in the present context, the Tupama- 
ros have never gotten along with the local Commun- 
ists, who have always rejected the idea that armed 
struggle is relevant in Uruguay.5° The guerrillas’ 
distrust in this respect expresses the general disillu- 
sionment of Latin American guerrilla groups with 
local Communist parties, whose cautious and essen- 
tially negative attitude toward guerrilla activity has 
been dictated by a combination of self-interest and 
the influence of the Soviet line of peaceful coexist- 
ence. (It is worth noting, in the latter respect, that 
Soviet hostility toward the Tupamaros actually 
seems to have intensified in recent months, despite 
their apparent tactical successes. A Russian writers’ 
magazine recently attacked them as “petty bour- 
geois pseudo-revolutionaries” and “rollicking, loud- 
mouthed thugs” pursuing ‘‘gangster tactics.” 5) 

For their part, the Uruguayan Communists ‘have 
tried consistently to steer a middle course between 
Moscow and Havana. On a recent visit to Rome, the 
CP leader Rodney Arismendi repeated his standard 
line when he praised the guerrillas for their “cour- 
age and sincerity” but insisted that ‘we will make 
the revolution by other means.” 5? In any political 
alliances, the Communists are also bound to be in- 
fluenced by the fact that they have had a pretty easy 
time of it in Uruguay, running their own radio sta- 
tion as well as their own newspaper; even in the 
midst of the crisis created by the Tupamaros, the 
government has made a point of letting the Com- 
munist party hold rallies and mass meetings. 

In considering future prospects, it is necessary to 
return to an issue that was touched upon earlier 
and that is central to this article: what are the Tu- 
pamaros really after? It is evident that the guerrillas 
have a clearer idea of what they want to tear down 
than of what they want to construct. They profess to 
be socialists, but vehement anti-US sentiment is 


49 On the Miristas, see Ercilla, March 11, 1970, and The Economist, 
April 10, 1971. 

50 Punto Final, July 2, 1968. 

51 See D. A. Kunaiev, ‘‘Uruguay—So Near and Yet So Far,” in 
Prostor (journal of the Kazakhstan Writers’ Union), March 1971. 

52 L’Unita (Rome), Jan. 16, 1971. 


probably as crucial an influence on their way of 
thinking. Like other urban guerrilla groups, they 
have imitated Guevara and Debray in nurturing an 
elitism and an unreasoning faith in the primacy of 
the revolutionary deed, partly derived from a dis- 
torted reading of the Cuban experience. 

The Tupamaros’ reluctance to articulate concrete 
political programs was explained, with apparent 
conviction, by a guerrilla spokesman in 1968: 


It is not by carefully elaborating political pro- 
grams that one makes the revolution. The basic prin- 
ciples of a socialist revolution have been established 
and are being carried further in Cuba. It is sufficient 
to accept these and to follow the way of armed 
Struggle that will make it possible to put them into 
practice.53 


Recently, however, in the process of enlisting sup- 
port and in particular making overtures to union 
workers, the Tupamaros have tended to become 
more specific in elaborating demands, e.g., for re- 
distribution of the land, for confiscation of foreign 
investments, and for establishment of a state-run 
economy. In March they issued a six-point “revolu- 
tionary program” which called for the expropriation 
of large estates and factories and the parceling out 
of land to the tillers. It also called for the confisca- 
tion of foreign-owned assets without compensation. 
It proposed a system of “workers’ rule” in education 
as well as in industry. Although the guerrillas said 
nothing about the kind of government they wanted 
to introduce (presumably an authoritarian system 
modeled on Castro’s regime), they promised to abol- 
ish what they called “the bourgeois system of jus- 
tice” and to set up “people’s courts” which would 
deal with “counterrevolutionaries.” 54 

Obviously, such simplistic and belated formula- 
tions do not explain the measure of direct and/or 
tacit support that the Tupamaros have attracted—a 
phenomenon that is the more puzzling since most 
Uruguayans are clearly opposed to their methods. It 
is true that the government has been forced to adopt 
Strong measures against the guerrillas and has 
thereby helped to win them popular sympathy; yet 
the official “backlash” has been milder in Uruguay 
than in countries like Guatemala or Brazil—as has 
been attested to by visitors to the Punta Carreras jail 
who report that the incarcerated Tupamaro leaders 
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53 Punto Final, June 2, 1968. 
54 Latin American Roundup, March 26, 1971. 
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continue to function almost openly as a command 
post for guerrilla activity.55 

There seems to be significance in the fact that 
Latin America’s most successful urban guerrilla 
movement has taken root, not among downtrodden 
people in some backward police state, but in a de- 
mocracy with high ideals that has come upon hard 
times. The Tupamaros’ capacity to find recruits 
among middle-class students and among the coun- 
try’s 300,000-odd civil servants has to be related to 
the phenomenon of high personal expectations 
which cannot be fulfilled, owing to the present state 
of deterioration in the Uruguayan economy. 

Other factors also help to explain the Tupamaros’ 
appeal. One is undoubtedly their success in project- 
ing a Robin Hood image, combining brazen robbery 
with tactics to isolate the government and expose 
corruption in official quarters. The guerrillas have 
aimed to push President Pacheco farther and farther 
out on a limb by choosing their victims only from 
the ranks of his adherents and by pressuring him to 
adopt progressively tougher countermeasures. They 
have also been quick to fraternize with elements who 
consider themselves injured by the regime—most 
notably, the students, whose campus was invaded in 
1968, and the bank employees, who were subjected 
to military call-up in 1969. 

The future course of events in Uruguay is still in 
doubt. It will hinge on whether the traditional par- 
ties can pool their resources to fight the left-wing 
Frente Amplio at the coming elections. If the pre- 
sent regime is successful in retaining power, the Tu- 
pamaros can surely be expected to intensify their 
terrorist activities. If the Frente Amplio should win, 
the guerrillas might abandon the tactics of terror- 
ism, but it is hard to imagine that they would 
become a tame and acquiescent ally in a leftist coa- 
lition; more likely they would turn to other pressure 
tactics to accelerate the radicalization of Uruguayan 
society. Whatever the outcome, it has become clear 
that the Tupamaros cannot be shrugged off as an 
isolated gang of romantic conspirators. They have 
demonstrated that a small group of revolutionaries 
can set in motion a cycle of violence and counter- 
violence that eventually tends to undermine demo- 
cratic institutions. They may fail to bring about 
armed revolution. But they have proved that urban 
guerrillas can pose a very real threat to the state, 
and their example is being closely studied by terror- 
ists in other places. 
pea slide La es aah 3s a el nl oO 


55 See Los Angeles Times, Feb. 2, 1971. 
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What Makes 


“Socialist Law’’ Socialist? 


By Harold J. Berman 


n his recent work, Communists and Their Law,} 

John N. Hazard challenges the reader to exam- 

ine the similarities and differences among the 
legal systems of the 14 countries ruled by Commun- 
ist parties and also to compare this “family of so- 
cialist legal systems” with Western law (and, in one 
chapter, with their ‘African sibling,” the law of the 
Republic of Mali). Thus by its broad scope the book 
raises the fundamental question of comparative law: 
What is the nature of the legal system—or legal or- 
der-—of which particular legal rules and institutions 
are only parts and from which they take their 
character? 

Indeed, the contemporary interest of social scien- 
tists in systems analysis, paradigms, and models 
has been to a certain extent anticipated by almost 
two centuries of the comparative study of legal sys- 
tems. Unfortunately, however, legal comparatists 
have not always clearly distinguished between (a) 
the systems of law by which the people of an indi- 
vidual political entity, such as a national state, are 
governed (contrary to what is often assumed, the 
people of each national state live under at least two 
legal systems, the national and the international, 
and usually under others as well, such as customary 


1 Communists and Their Law: A Search for the Common Core of the 
Legal Systems of the Marxian Socialist States, Chicago, University of 
Chicago Press, 1969. 
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law, ecclesiastical law, etc.); (b) the historical types 
of law into which national legal systems fall (tradi- 
tionally, these have been divided into the “common 
law system” of England and North America and the 
“civil law system” of countries more heavily influ- 
enced by Roman law); (c) types of law identified in 
terms of cultures (e.g., Western law, Oriental law, 
“orimitive law”); (d) types of law identified in terms 
of political-economic-social orders of particular cul- 
tures (feudal law, bourgeois law, socialist law—to 
use Marxist terminology); and (e) types of law identi- 
fied in terms of religious orientation (Canon law, Tal- 
mudic law, Islamic law). 

The comparison of the “common law system” 
with the “civil law system,” which has occupied 
most Western legal comparatists until recent dec- 
ades, focuses on differences in legal style and tech- 
nique among countries which share many important 
elements of both a common cultural tradition and 
common political, economic, and social institutions. 
Hence the emphasis upon judicial precedent and 
upon the adversary system in the English and Ameri- 
can legal traditions may be contrasted with the em- 
phasis upon codification and upon judicial initiative 
in questioning witnesses in French and German law, 
and these contrasts may lead to insights concerning 
the respective roles of judges, lawyers, law profes- 
sors, etc., in the various countries involved—with- 
out having to go much beyond the expertise of legal 
craftsmen into questions of politics, economics, and 
sociology. By the same token, however, the inquiry 
may have only a limited interest for non-lawyers— 
and for lawyers as well. 

On the other hand, when comparison of systems 
of law in wholly different cultures and wholly dif- 
ferent political, economic, and social orders is at- 
tempted (for example, comparison of contemporary 
Western legal systems with the law of traditional 


China or that of the Ashanti tribesmen of Africa)— 
the cultural and social differences may be so over- 
whelming as to leave little scope for specific com- 
parison of legal institutions. Tribal adjudication may 
be more comparable to American political settle- 
ments or intrafamily settlements, for instance, than 
to American court procedure. 

It follows that from the standpoint of social 
science the most valuable kind of comparison is apt 
to be one that focuses on legal systems of countries 
similar enough to have comparable legal institu- 
tions, yet different enough to permit meaningful 
generalizations concerning the relationship of their 
legal differences to their political, economic, and 
social differences. If this is so, the direction of com- 
parative law should shift—as it has perhaps begun 
to shift—toward comparison of Western law with 
legal systems of industrialized or rapidly industrial- 
izing countries partly outside and partly inside the 
Western tradition, like the USSR and Japan. 

Such a shift presupposes that there is indeed such 
a thing as a Western type of law, or—as the 
German legal comparatists say—Rechtskreis (“circle 
of legal systems”), which includes both the “com- 
mon law system” and the “civil law system.” 
From this perspective, the differences between the 
American practice of trial by judge and jury in civil 
cases and the European trial by a three-judge court 
(to take one of many possible examples) seem less 
critical when one brings into the picture the Soviet 
comrades’ courts or the traditional aversion of the 
Japanese—until recently—to formal adjudication of 
any kind and their corollary attachment to mediation 
and conciliation. As a matter of fact, the English, 
from whom we inherited the civil jury, have them- 
selves given it up in most cases. In many other re- 
spects as well, traditional differences between the 
“Anglo-American” and “Continental European” legal 
systems are being softened. Even viewed from in- 
side, then, the two Western Rechtskreise are ‘“‘con- 
verging.” In actuality, they were never so far apart 
as 19th-century legal scholarship maintained. For 
four centuries, after all, England and all the other 
countries of the Occident were ruled in part by the 
same body of law—namely, the Canon law of the 
Roman Catholic Church, with a system of appeals 
from local ecclesiastical courts to the Papal court in 
Rome; this law governed not only the entire lives of 
the clergy but also a large part of the lives of the 
laity, including almost all matters of family relations 
and inheritance and many matters of crime, tort, 
property, and contract. Even after the breakup of 
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Western Christendom as a political entity in the 
16th century, the great national revolutions of 1517, 
1640 and 1789 had repercussions throughout the 
West, and the national legal systems ultimately pro- 
duced by these successive upheavals—including 
the English—constitute a single family. 

Russia, however, was for many centuries only on 
the periphery of these historical developments. Not 
until the mid-19th century can she be said to have 
joined the family of Western legal systems; then, 
quite rapidly, there came into being a professional 
judiciary, a professional bar, systematic codes, and 
a body of scholarly legal literature—all based on 
Western models. The reformers of the 1860's delib- 
erately, and creatively, incorporated into their new 
law those features of the West European legal sys- 
tems, especially the German and French, which 
seemed best adapted to Russian circumstances. 

In the period immediately prior to 1917, then, it 
would have been difficult to speak of the official, 
written Russian law as a Rechtskreis separate from 
the Western “civil law system,” although below the 
Surface, even two generations after the great re- 
forms, much of the characteristically Russian cus- 
tomary law of the villages and much of the charac- 
teristically Russian customary law of the bureauc- 
racy still survived. Nor did the architects of the Rus- 
sian Revolution of November 1917 set out to estab- 
lish a new type of law. On the contrary, it was Len- 
in’s idea that under socialism law would gradually 
die out. Meanwhile, he sponsored new Soviet codes 
modeled on those of prerevolutionary Russia and of 
the West, though reflecting the policies of the new 
regime and containing various escape clauses which 
would permit adaptation of the laws to the needs of 
the Revolution as perceived by its leaders. For two 
decades, moreover, Soviet political and legal writers 
fiercely contended that Soviet law remained essen- 
tially a “bourgeois” law which served the proletarian 
dictatorship in the period of transition to socialism. 

It was only in the mid-1930’s that Josef Stalin— 
chiefly through his legal spokesman, Andrei Vyshin- 
sky—began to talk about “socialist law’ as a ‘‘new 
type of law.” After World War Il, as other countries 
became Communist, they, too, claimed to have a 
“new” socialist type of law. 

During the immediate postwar period, few in the 
West were willing to accept the idea that the legal 
systems of the Communist countries constituted a 
Rechtskreis comparable to “the civil law system” or 
“the common law system.” In terms of the technical 
criteria by which the latter two types of legal sys- 
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tems are distinguished from each other, there is lit- 
tle to differentiate “socialist law’ from other “civil 
law” (or “Romanist’”) systems. At the same time, the 
Soviets and East Europeans assigned little impor- 
tance to these technical criteria. From their point of 
view, both Anglo-American law and Continental Eu- 
ropean law are basically the same—~i.e., “‘bour- 
geois.” 

In the late 1950’s, however, with the fading of the 
cold war in Europe, history forced an ideological 
compromise between these two viewpoints. Law pro- 
fessors from the USSR and Eastern Europe met with 
those of Western Europe and America to discuss the 
characteristics of their respective legal systems. 
Since the Western professors were unable to bring 
themselves to surrender the traditional distinction 
between the common-law system and the civil-law 
system, and since the Soviet and East European ju- 
rists refused to identify their law with either, they all 
agreed simply to add socialist law to the other two 
as a third Rechtskreis. 

In effect, this compromise presupposes that West- 
ern law now encompasses at least four circles— 
“common” law, “civil” law, “socialist” law, and 
“bourgeois” law—with each country belonging to at 
least two (for example, “common” law and “bour- 
geois” law, or “civil” law and “socialist” law, etc.). 
Moreover, none of the circles is very stable. Indeed, 
the very concept of “circle,” with its connotation of 
stability, obscures the fact that they are all moving 
in time. The divisions in terms of traditional legal 
technique are no doubt more stable than the divi- 
sions in terms of political and economic systems, 
yet today even the traditional techniques of law are 
changing rather drastically. 

As for the political-economic classifications, it 
was just at the time that Western law professors 
began to accept the existence of a “great family of 
socialist legal systems” that that family began to 
become badly split. In 1957, the People’s Republic 
of China, which had in the early 1950’s received So- 
viet law in fairly large measure, began to repudiate 
it entirely; for the Chinese today, Soviet law is also 
“bourgeois.” Moreover, Yugoslavia, officially re- 
Stored to membership in the socialist family in the 
mid-1950’s, has kept moving further and further 
away from the kind of law that the Soviets consider 
to be the “new type.” Other East European countries 
have also made substantial changes in the model. It 
is becoming harder and harder to find any single 
characteristic that is common to the legal systems 
of the 14 countries generally called Communist. 
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n Communists and Their Law, Professor Hazard, 
who has participated actively in the effort to 
strengthen the worldwide community of compar- 
ative legal scholars, treats the tripartite division into 
“common” law, “civil” law, and “socialist” (or 
“Marxist-oriented”) law as axiomatic. In searching 
for the “common core” of the third type, he explores 
the ways in which the political, economic, and social 
Structures and values of the Communist countries 
are reflected in their legal systems. His first example 
is that all have systems of public law which in prac- 
tice establish the supreme leadership of the Com- 
munist party as an elite corps of rulers who espouse 
Marxist-Leninist doctrine and maintain an iron disci- 
pline (pp. 31—32).2 
Yet with China included among the 14, a question 
arises even about this elementary postulate of Com- 
munist doctrine, for, as Professor Hazard mentions, 
Mao Tse-tung apparently at one time replaced party 
rule with army rule (p. 65). Indeed, either China or 
Yugoslavia or both are an exception to almost every 
one of the principles that Hazard examines in his 
search. Even state ownership of the means of pro- 
duction—which he terms the “keystone concept” of 
the family of Marxian socialist legal systems, for it 
more than anything else justifies “the unique place 
Claimed for that family’ and is the principle on 
which “all else rests” (p. 145)—has been replaced 
by the Yugoslavs with what they call “social owner- 
ship,” something quite different both in theory and 
in practice from state ownership (pp. 186—90).3 But 
still more surprising is the fact that only in the 
USSR and the Mongolian People’s Republic has the 
land been nationalized (p. 168). While cooperative 
ownership of land is widespread in the 12 other 
countries, private ownership also exists on a large 
scale in many, so that Hazard concludes that what is 
common to all is not the form of ownership but “‘col- 
lectivization of use” (p. 168). 
To parody Alexander Pope, “‘O’er forms of owner- 
ship let fools contest—that state’s most socialist 
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2 The 14 countries are listed on p. 8 as “running from those of the 
Communists in the People’s Republic of China on one geographical 
and philosophical extreme to the Communist leaders of the 
Socialist Federal Republic of Yugoslavia on the other. Between lie 
the positions of the Eastern European states of Albania, Bulgaria, 
Czechoslovakia, the German Democratic Republic, Hungary, Poland, 
Romania, and the USSR; the Asian states of the People’s Republics 
of Korea, Mongolia, and Vietnam; and the lone state in the 
New World—Cuba.” 

3 Professor Hazard refers to Yugoslav social ownership in the 
context of workers’ control of production enterprises. 


whose plan is best.” National economic planning is 
surely the hallmark of Soviet socialism, and, as Pro- 
fessor Hazard shows, in all the states that have 
come under direct Soviet influence a law of planning 
was introduced at first—in the sense that a special- 
ized administrative apparatus was created to pre- 
pare and implement the national economic plan, the 
plan was enacted as a law, state economic enter- 
prises were established as legal entities with the 
right and duty to make contracts with each other in 
conformity with the plan, a special system of tribun- 
als was established to settle disputes over such con- 
tracts, etc. (see p. 343 ff.). Here again, however, 
first Yugoslavia and then China have deviated, with 
Yugoslavia abandoning national economic planning 
(except in the sense of indicative planning without 
legal force) and with China abandoning (so far as 
one can learn) the formal legal processes for mak- 
ing and implementing national economic plans.* 

When one turns from basic legal elements of the 
political and economic structure to family law 
(Chap. XII), inheritance (Chap. X), individually- 
Owned property (Chap. IX), copyright (Chap. XI), pat- 
ents (Chap. XI), torts (Chap. XV), and other matters 
of what has traditionally been called “private law,” 
the differences among all 14 countries in question 
—and not merely between those inside and those 
outside the Soviet bloc—become exceedingly nu- 
merous. At the same time, the general similarity of 
“socialist” law to non-socialist law in these areas be- 
comes quite striking.® 

And so the search for a ‘common core” of socialist 
law, in Professor Hazard’s sense and that of the in- 
ternational fraternity of comparative law, seems to 
end inconclusively. There are basic similarities in 
public law in the USSR and the seven countries of 
Eastern Europe under its direct political influence; 
however, these similarities do not extend to Yugosla- 


4 Professor Hazard discusses Chinese state economic planning 
in passing (on pp. 345 and 361-63), but his sources of information 
may be dated. So little is known about Chinese law in this area 
that it is difficult to generalize. Its extreme ‘flexibility’ is noted on 
pp. 98-99. The abandonment of formal processes for settling disputes 
between state enterprises is treated on pp. 361-62. 

5 The method used in each of the principal chapters, as Professor 
Hazard states in his preface, ‘‘focuses on the political, social, and 
economic structures of the USSR as reflected in its legal system, 
since that is the inspiration for the others within the family. Materials 
taken primarily from the Polish, Yugoslav, Czechoslovak, and Chinese 
systems are then introduced, along with lesser quantities of 
data from others within the family, to provide the basis for generaliza- 
tions about the common core”’ (p. xii). 

In addition to the topics indicated above, Professor Hazard dis- 
cusses contracts between state economic enterprises (Chap. XIII) 
and criminal law (Chaps. XVI and XVII). 
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via or China or, presumably, to North Korea or North 
Vietnam or, possibly, to Albania or Cuba. As for the 
other branches of law that Hazard examines, not 
much in them appears in his analysis to be distinc- 
tively socialist, at least in those countries where the 
Revolution has ‘‘settled down.” 

Such a counting of heads may seem crude; but if 
a legal system is to be defined primarily in terms of 
the political order of which it is a part and of the po- 
litical values it expresses, then one must be pre- 
pared for fluctuations in its character. Some degree 
of stabilization is added when the legal system is 
defined not only in terms of the political order and 
political values but also in terms of the economic 
order and economic values; and an even greater de- 
gree of stabilization, when it is defined in terms of 
the social order and social values as well. Yet the 
puzzlement about the concept of socialism remains. 
It is surely true that the legal systems of all 14 
States under consideration share the absence of cer- 
tain features that have characterized Western law in 
recent centuries: none of them provides for elec- 
tions of political parties with more or less equal op- 
portunity to persuade the electorate; none permits 
widespread private ownership of production enter- 
prises, or large-scale private investment, or a stock 
market. All, in short, have to a greater or lesser de- 
gree eliminated what Marxists call “bourgeois de- 
mocracy” and “capitalism.” But this tells us what 
socialist law is not, not what it is. 

In the last pages of his pioneer work, Professor 
Hazard offers a different kind of characterization of 
a legal system. A primary purpose of law in Marxian 
socialist countries, he states, is ‘‘mobilization for 
total social involvement.” Citing the establishment 
of the duty to work and the Soviet constitutional 
provision “he who does not work shall not eat,” Pro- 
fessor Hazard writes (p. 524): 


Ancient moral law established by holy writ has been 
utilized as inspiration for the community of total in- 
volvement which Marxists seek to erect by compul- 
sory means. 


Thus while one may find wide variations among 
the legal systems purportedly based on Marxian so- 
cialism—so wide, indeed, that there is probably not 
a single provision of positive law, a single legal prin- 
ciple, however broadly formulated, that is absolutely 
essential (not the hegemony of the Communist 
party, not state ownership of the means of produc- 
tion, not national economic planning)—all neverthe- 
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less share a certain outlook, a certain set of atti- 
tudes. One way of characterizing this outlook or set 
of attitudes is in terms of mobilization for total 
social involvement. Another is in terms of creating a 
new type of man. As a leading Soviet jurist once put 
it, the basic task of Soviet law is “the fundamental 
remaking of the conscience of the people.” § From 
this point of view, socialist law would seem to be- 
long in the Rechtskreis of the great bodies of reli- 
gious law such as Talmudic law, Islamic law, and 
the Canon law of the Church. 


n contrast to Professor Hazard, Samuel Kuch- 
erov, in The Organs of Soviet Administration of 
Justice,” focuses almost exclusively on Soviet 
law and especially on the evolution of the Soviet 
court system, procuracy, and legal profession (in- 
cluding legal education). His approach is primarily 
historical and institutional. Thus he adds an ele- 
ment which is essential to any “systems analysis” of 
law. For a typology of legal systems cannot be de- 
rived solely from an analysis of how political, eco- 
nomic, and social values are reflected in legal doc- 
trines and procedures in various countries; at least 
equally important is an analysis of the historical de- 
velopment of legal institutions, over long periods of 
time, in the context of the historical development of 
the societies of which they are a part.® 
Of course, different kinds of historical approach 
give different kinds of results. Dr. Kucherov’s 
method, in general, is to trace the evolution of So- 
viet law from its foundations in the Westernized 
Russian law of the late 19th and early 20th centu- 
ries. He treats the initial period of the Revolution as 


® |. T. Goliakov, quoted in Harold J. Berman, Justice in the U.S.S.R., 
2nd ed., Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Press, 1963, p. 307. 

7 The Organs of Soviet Administration of Justice: Their History and 
Operation; Foreword by John N. Hazard, Leiden, E. J. Brill, 1970. 

8 Professor Hazard acknowledges the importance of the long-range 
historical method in his foreword to Dr. Kucherov’s book, where 
he says (p. xxii): ‘‘As pressing problems have been faced by Lenin’s 
successors, they have been prone to search their Marxist doctrine 
for suggestions as to solutions but to resort in the final balancing 
to policies mindful of the Russian past.” This statement goes 
farther in the direction of historical causation than anything suggested 
by Kucherov, who tends to treat historical precedents as analogies 
rather than as sources. For instance, in rebutting the view that the 
anti-parasite laws may be traced to early 19th-century Russian laws 
providing for administrative exile, Kucherov declares (p. 240) 
that it seems to him “‘futile to search for the continuity up to the 
present time of measures taken at the time of serfdom, under 
completely different social and political conditions.” In developing 
his own theory that the prerevolutionary Russian justices of the peace 
were precursors of the comrades’ courts (see below), Kucherov 
only argues that the two institutions are parallel. 
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one of complete destruction of legal institutions and 
subsequent periods as marking a gradual, step-by- 
step return to a system of administration of justice 
which—as he puts it at the very beginning of his 
book (p. xvii)—“does not differ to any extent—on 
paper—from other systems accepted in the West,” 
but which is distinguished by the “yawning abyss 
between the written law and its implementation” 
and by the “flagrant violations of legality” that “take 
place whenever the party chooses to interfere with 
the administration of justice.” Thus his volume por- 
trays the socialist character of Soviet law almost en- 
tirely in terms of abuse of the courts and the legal 
profession by the Communist party; the only thing 
socialist about the system, he concludes (p. 703), is 
“the principle of coercion.” 

The differences between these conclusions and 
those of Professor Hazard are striking. Though em- 
phasizing that law in all Communist countries is an 
instrument of politics, Hazard does not consider vio- 
lations of legality by the Communist party to be an 
intrinsic feature of the Soviet system. He holds (pp. 
92-93) that Soviet judges are required to support 
“the official, generalized party position,” but that 
their decisions in individual cases are “not dictated 
from above.” He believes that legal “stability” be- 
comes a necessity for Communist countries as the 
Revolution settles down and that this will eventually 
prove to be so even in China (p. 143). He does not 
list the use of law to preserve orthodoxy of belief— 
which is perhaps the chief source of legal instability 
—as part of the common core of the 14 legal sys- 
tems he examines. And he finds many elements in 
Soviet law, other than the principle of coercion, 
which are socialist. 

Fortunately, Dr. Kucherov presents ample mate- 
rial from which the reader may draw his own conclu- 
sion about the socialist elements in the Soviet SyS- 
tem of administration of justice. For example, the 
system of tribunals established to resolve disputes 
(chiefly contract disputes) between state economic 
enterprises—one of whose tasks is to help ensure 
contractual relations which conform to national eco- 
nomic plans—is clearly such a socialist element 
(though both the Yugoslavs and the Chinese, for 
quite different reasons, have abandoned it). Kuch- 
erov believes that this system of tribunals, called ar- 
bitrazh, applies expedience, not law (he gives no evi- 
dence to support this judgment); and he dismisses 
Soviet statements to the contrary (p. 152) as “little 
more than pia desiderata so long as the Soviet 
Union continues to be a totalitarian state in which 
the interests of the state prevail over everything 
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else.” Professor Hazard, though not so skeptical of 
arbitrazh, feels that in time it might be replaced by 
ad hoc arbitration, similar to that practiced in the 
Western world; this development, he says (p. 135), 
“would generally mark the end in Marxist-oriented 
States of Europe of a prominent characteristic of the 
family of Marxian socialist legal systems.” But 
whether or not arbitrazh constitutes a necessary fea- 
ture of socialist law, it is surely socialist—not Rus- 
Sian and not Western, though perhaps “acceptable” 
to both traditions to the extent that a planned econ- 
omy is “acceptable” to both. 

Comrades’ courts, too, would seem to have strong 
roots in socialist attitudes and socialist conditions, 
although they may possibly be more compatible with 
the Russian and Chinese traditions than with the 
Western. Dr. Kucherov’s discussion of the Soviet 
comrades’ courts adds one important element to the 
existing Soviet and Western literature on the sub- 
ject: he compares them with the courts of the jus- 
tices of the peace in Tsarist Russia, which examined 
petty cases with dispatch, without formalism, and 
on the basis of the judge’s sense of justice. Kuch- 
erov writes (p. 195) that “there is no doubt that the 
institution of justice of the peace . . . pursued the 
same prophylactic and educational goals as the 
comrades’ courts.” And at this point he lets down 
his ideological guard a tiny bit. “The comrades’ 
courts,” he states (p. 197), “are a step from strict le- 
gality. But this step is not dangerous because they 
deal with petty cases, a great many of which 
concern moral and not law violation.” 9 

In general, Dr. Kucherov treats the socialist fea- 
tures of Soviet law simply as deviations from West- 
ern standards of legality. An example may be found 
in his discussion of the evolution of the Soviet legal 
profession. The trend toward increased independ- 
ence of the lawyer in defending his client is dealt 
with sympathetically. “It must be said,” he writes (p. 
574), “that this evolution moved in the direction of 
liberalization.” In 1956, he continues, he himself 
concluded an article on the Soviet legal profession 
by quoting a statement of a Soviet jurist asserting: 
“The Soviet lawyers have nothing in common with 


°Cf., however, p. 189, where he suggests that serious consequences 
may flow from the fact that the acts punishable by the comrades’ 
courts are not specifically limited by statute (doctrine of analogy), 
and p. 192, where he argues that there is a real danger that public 
opinion will threaten their objectivity and justice. On the other 
hand, he does not seem to be so concerned with the danger of 
invasion of the citizen’s private life by the comrades courts (p. 189), 
though his evaluation of this point is obscured by the polemical 
nature of his discourse. 
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the bourgeois lawyers; they differ from them funda- 
mentally and in principle.” “In 1968,” he adds (p. 
576), “when these lines are written, Kudriavtsev’s 
words seem grossly exaggerated, the Soviet advo- 
cates moved ‘fundamentally and in principle’ nearer 
to the Western lawyer. Still between the Soviet and 
the Western lawyer stand the collectivization [i.e., 
the organization of lawyers into colleges of advo- 
cates], the lack of freedom of speech and the semi- 
official position of the former.” But from another 
perspective, it would be possible to speak of these 
last three features in positive as well as negative 
terms—not only as deviations from Western stand- 
ards but also as manifestations of socialist concepts 
of the legal profession’s social responsibilities, loy- 
alty, and semipublic character. 

Some will find (as the writer did) Dr. Kucherov’s 
perspective too narrowly pre-Communist and _ his 
evaluations too dogmatic;!° nevertheless, the rich 
detail with which he portrays the historical evolution 
of the Soviet courts (pp. 3-126 and 313-72),1! the 


10 The evaluations are marred by frequent polemics with various 
writers—including this author—which may leave the reader 
baffled, but the main judgments are clear enough. A good 
example of both the evaluations and the polemics is the dis- 
cussion of the notorious antiparasite law—to which Kucherov 
devotes 50 pages, including 22 pages reporting and 
commenting upon the 1964 case of the Leningrad poet Josef Brodsky. 
Kucherov notes that Brodsky was released in September 1965, and 
he also records—though he draws no connections—that in September 
1965 the antiparasite law was amended. He then quotes this writer’s 
statement that if the amendment is followed, it will be difficult, 
perhaps impossible, to convict a person in a case like Brodsky’s. 
Kucherov responds, ‘Yes, if . . .,”” and remarks caustically (p. 235): 
“What difficulties ever stood in the way of the Communist Party 
securing a violation of the law by the organs of administration of 
justice?’”’ His point seems to be that the amendment of the law has 
little or no significance. 

What he neglects, in this writer’s opinion, is the fact that the party 
pays a price for its abuses of justice. The 1965 amendment quite 
likely constituted the price of abuses in cases liké Brodsky’s. In this 
connection, it should be noted that after Kucherov’s book went to 
press, most of the anti-parasite law was repealed, and a new procedure 
was established whereby a person must first be warned to find a 
job, may then be assigned to a job if he does not find one himself, 
and may only be sentenced by a court if he refuses to obey 
the order to take the job assigned. This by no means ends all 
problems. It leaves open, for example, the substantive question of 
who must take a job or else be sentenced to a labor colony on the 
ground of “leading an anti-social parasitic way of life.’”’ But it 
should end the procedural abuses that took place under the earlier 
legislation. Therefore, the new law may properly be characterized as 
“socialist legality’—a procedurally fair measure for enforcing a duty 
to work. (It is also, of course, ‘‘Puritan legality,’ and it has an 
obvious counterpart in the Massachusetts Body of Liberties of 1641.) 

11 The chapter on the people’s assessors includes an illuminating 
discussion of the prerevolutionary Russian jury, which was free to 
decide cases without regard to the law, and on the current renewal 
of the debate among Soviet jurists concerning the merits of restoring 
a jury system for certain types of criminal cases. 
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procuracy (pp. 373—446),/? the legal profession 
(pp. 447—577),!3 Soviet judicial procedure (pp. 
593-660), and legal education (pp. 251-312) 
gives the reader a sense of the ensemble, and hence 
of the type of law, that cannot be conveyed by a 
comparative survey of features which Soviet law 
shares with that of other socialist countries, as valu- 
able as such a study is for other purposes. 


either of the two authors discusses at any 
length what this writer regards as the most 
distinctive feature of Soviet law—namely, its 
“educational role.” Professor Hazard indirectly re- 
fers to it when he speaks of “mobilization for total 
social involvement” and creation of the new “‘social- 
ist man” (in the passage already cited). Perhaps he 
has something similar in mind when he states that 
socialist law “is notable because of the law’s con- 
scious and purposeful involvement with politics, 
economics, and social organization” (p. 521)—al- 
though a great deal of meaning must be attached to 
the words “conscious and purposeful” to distinguish 
socialist law from, say, American law in this respect. 
But the educational role of law in the Soviet Union 
is too important to be left to a few paraphrases. 
From 1958 to 1970, for instance, the three leading 


12 By insisting on calling the procuracy the ‘‘prosecuting body’’ 
and thus failing to direct attention to its ‘‘“ombudsman” functions, Dr. 
Kucherov finds himself in the awkward position of reporting that a 
“prosecutor” is obliged to protest to higher courts unlawful 
convictions secured by a subordinate prosecutor. 

13 Strangely, Dr. Kucherov rejects the idea that legal advisers to 
state enterprises—called jurisconsu/ts—are lawyers, despite the fact 
that they have the same legal education as those who represent 
individual clients—called advocates—and despite the fact that they 
may appear in behalf of their corporate clients in the regular 
courts (in copyright cases, labor cases, and others) as well as in 
arbitrazh. See Donald Barry and Harold J. Berman, ‘‘The Jurists,” in H. 
Gordon Skilling and Franklyn Griffiths, Eds., /nterest Groups in 
Soviet Politics, Princeton, N.J., Princeton University Press, 1971, pp. 
291-333. 

14 This chapter provides an excellent description of the evolution 
of legal education under the tsars and in the Soviet period, but 
the appraisal at the end is weak and contains errors. For example, 
it gives the erroneous impression that there is not much teaching of 
law to the general population in the Soviet Union, whereas in actuality 
there is far more such teaching there than in the United States 
and probably in most other countries as well. Moreover, the final 
assessment indicates that a substantial number of persons without 
higher legal education continue to be selected as judges. This 
contention is contradicted by a quotation from a Soviet jurist in the 
next chapter (p. 331); however, Dr. Kucherov finds the quoted 
assertion ‘‘more than improbable.” Yet if one considers that in 1936 
almost 93 percent of Soviet judges lacked a higher legal education 
and that by 1967 this figure has shrunk to 15 percent, one can 
reasonably credit Soviet statements to the effect that it is practically 
impossible to enter any branch of the Soviet legal profession today 
without a higher legal education and that it is almost entirely older per- 
sons who lack such training. See Barry and Berman, op. cit., p. 300. 
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Soviet law journals published about 400 articles on 
the educational role of law or some aspect thereof. 

The educational role of the Soviet court is pro- 
claimed in Article 3 of the Fundamental Principles 
of Court Organization of the USSR and the Union 
Republics, which states: 


By all its activity a court shall educate citizens in 
the spirit of loyalty to the Motherland and to the 
cause of communism, and in the spirit of exact and 
undeviating execution of Soviet laws, of a protective 
attitude toward socialist property, of observance of 
labor discipline, of an honorable attitude toward 
state and social duty, and of respect for the rights, 
honor, and dignity of citizens and for the rules of so- 
cialist community life. 


This provision is applicable to civil as well as crimi- 
nal cases. Its underlying philosophy pervades not 
only court procedure but every branch of the entire 
legal system. Central to the Soviet concept of justice 
is the assumption that the person to whom law is ad- 
dressed, the citizen, has responsibilities with re- 
Spect to the motherland, the cause of communism, 
legality, socialist property, labor discipline, the 
State, the society, his fellow citizens, “socialist com- 
munity life’”—responsibilities which not only are im- 
plicit but which are supposed to be explicitly incul- 
cated in every legal proceeding and in the applica- 
tion of every rule of law. 

“Thereby the division between “private” and 
“public” law is abolished. Indeed, the word “pri- 
vate” is eliminated in favor of “personal.” There are 
many kinds of personal rights, but they are expressly 
distinguished from private rights and are said to be 
derived from social responsibilities. The preamble to 
the Civil Code of the Russian Soviet Federated So- 
cialist Republic, which is rarely included in Western 
translations, declares that personal ownership is de- 
rived from socialist ownership. This is to be under- 
Stood not just as a limitation upon what a person 
may own, but primarily as a limitation upon what he 
may do with what he owns. 

It is not enough to say that Soviet law is an instru- 
ment of politics or that under Soviet law the state 
has extended the range of its interests and its pow- 
ers. The more important fact is that in the Soviet 
Union law is viewed, above a//, as a means of edu- 
cating, guiding, training, disciplining, and mobiliz- 
ing people to fulfill their political, economic, and 
social responsibilities. 

Is this socialist? Is it Russian? Is it Western? 
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he record of Soviet agriculture for 1966-70 

was an obvious source of pride for those, in- 

cluding General Secretary Brezhnev, who for- 
mulated and enacted a major shift in agricultural 
policy beginning in March 1965. According to So- 
viet reports, the average annual output of most food 
products actually equaled or exceeded the revised 
1966-70 goals announced by Premier Kosygin in 
April 1966.1 The average annual volume of gross 
output of agriculture for 1966-70 was reportedly 21 
percent greater than for 1961-65, and the produc- 
tion of grain increased 29 percent.? Proceeding 
according to custom ot dostignutovo (i.e., looking 
upon Current successes as the minimum acceptable 
goal for future performance), the regime has out- 
lined in the Directives for the Ninth (1971-75) 
Five-Year Plan an ambitious 20- to 22-percent fur- 
ther expansion of agricultural production.? A read- 
ing of the Directives might suggest that the Soviet 
Union is truly on the road to the solution of its agri- 
Cultural problems. But are these targets as realistic 
or attainable as those published in 1966? Will the 
regime expand or even sustain its innovative agricul- 
tural policy? Can Soviet agriculture overcome the 
enormous losses inherent in the collectivized 
system? On each count the answer is probably “No.” 
A point of diminishing returns seems to have been 
reached in Soviet agriculture, and further progress 
toward increased per capita output of food is highly 
problematic. 


Mr. Laird is Professor of Political Science at the 
University of Kansas. He has published widely on 
Communist agriculture and Soviet politics, including 
The Soviet Paradigm, New York, The Free Press, 
1970, and Soviet Communism and Agrarian Revolu- 
tion, Harmondsworth, Pelican, 1970, the latter co- 
authored with his wife Betty A. Laird. 


The evidence supporting this gloomy forecast 
falls under three general heads: 1) an appraisal of 
the Soviet Union’s objective potential for meeting its 
ambitious goals, with particular emphasis on exami- 
nation of the prospects for the pivotal grain sector in 
light of the USSR’s performance in 1966-70 and of 
comparative North American experience; 2) an as- 
sessment of the impact of the post-Khrushchev re- 
forms in agriculture and the dim prospect for further 
policy innovations; and 3) an analysis of the costs 
still to be borne by Soviet agriculture as a result of 
unwavering adherence to the Stalinist collectivized 
system of rural management. This multiple ap- 
proach affords us the opportunity to examine all the 
major factors entering into the complex equation 
which is Soviet agriculture. 

As an introduction to exploring the feasibility of 
the Soviet agricultural targets for 1971-75, it would 
be useful to examine briefly the production record 
for key food items in 1966-70 and compare the re- 
Sults with the production goals set out in 1966. This 
is done in Table 1, which shows that the reported 
output of all major food categories—with the excep- 
tion of potatoes—did indeed equal or exceed expec- 
tations. In the important grain sector, the reported 
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1 “Direktivy XXII1 sezda KPSS po piatiletnemu planu razvitiia 


narodnovo khoziaistva SSSR na 1966-70 gg” (Directives of the 23rd 


CPSU Congress for the Five-Year Plan for the Development of the 
USSR National Economy in 1966-70), Pravda (Moscow), April 6, 1966. 
It should be noted that nature favored the Soviet Union with 
exceptionally good weather in 1966-70—with bumper or near-bumper 
harvests in 1966, 1968, and 1970. 

2L. |. Brezhnev, ‘‘Otchiotnyi doklad Tsentralnovo Komiteta KPSS 
XXIV sezdu Kommunisticheskoi Partii Sovetskovo Soiuza’’ (Account- 
ability Report of the CPSU Central Committee to the 24th Congress of 
the Communist Party of the Soviet Union), ibid., March O12, 1971s 

3 “Direktivy XXIV sezda KPSS po piatiletnemu planu razvitiia 
narodnovo khoziaistva SSSR na 1971-75 gg.” (Directives of the 24th 
CPSU Congress for the Five-Year Plan for the Development of the 
USSR National Economy in 1971-75), ibid., April 11, 1971. 
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Table 1: Production of Key Food Items in 1966-70 
(million tons) 
Annual Annual 
average average 
Reported annual results 1966-70 1966-70 
1966 1967 1968 1969 1970 (plan) (reported) 
Grain Lei tee 147.9 169.5 160.5 186.9* 167.0 167.5 
Sugar beets 74.0 87.1 94.3 71.0 78.3 80.0 81.0 
Potatoes 87.9 95.5 102.2 91.7 96.6 100.0 94.8 
Meat 10.7 115 Ei.6 Lies 12 pile 11.6 
Milk 160 79.9 82.3 81.6 82.9 78.0 80.5 
Eggs Oley. 33.9 BSi7 37.0 44.4 34.0 36.5 
(billions) 


* Inferred from Sokolov and Brezhnev data. 


SOURCES: A. N. Kosygin, Directives for the 1966-70 Plan, Pravda (Moscow), April 6, 1966; Report on Results of the State Economic Plan in 
1969, ibid., Jan. 25, 1970; Se/skaia zhizn (Moscow), Feb. 4, 1971; T. |. Sokolov in Ekonomicheskaia gazeta (Moscow), No. 1, January 1971, 
p. 3; and L. I. Brezhnev, Report to the 24th CPSU Congress, Se/skaia Zhizn, March 31, 1971. 


average annual output was 167.5 million tons, or 
roughly 29 percent more than the figure reported for 
1961-65. Meat and dairy products each grew 24 
percent, clearly benefiting from the increased avail- 
ability of grain for fodder. In per capita terms, the 
reported output of grain amounted to 707 kilograms 
per annum in 1966~—70 compared with 588 kéilo- 
grams in 1961-65.4 

What are the Soviet objectives for 1971-75? The 
goals set forth in the Directives are presented in 
Table 2, along with the results of the three preced- 
ing five-year periods and the author’s estimates of 
output potential for 1971—75 and for 1976-80. As- 
suming that the acreage available for sugar beet and 
potato crops remains constant and the requisite’ fer- 
tilizer and other aids are forthcoming, the implied 
increases in the yields per hectare for these root 
crops do not seem unreasonable. Soviet yields still 
trail those of their fertilizer-short East European 
neighbors, are roughly half those realized in the US, 
and lag even further behind those of Western Eu- 
rope. The regime’s targeted 28 percent increase in 
egg production (from 36.5 to 46.7 billion eggs a 
year) also seems feasible and will place only mar- 
ginal demands on feed grain.5 


4 Brezhnev, op. cit., and A. N. Kosygin’s report on the 1971-75 Plan 
Directives at the 24th Congress, ‘‘Direktivy XXIV sezda KPSS po 
piatiletnemu planu razvitiia narolnovo khoziaistva SSSR na 1971-75 
gg.’ (Directives of the 24th CPSU Congress for the Five-Year Plan 
for the Development of the USSR National Economy in 1971-75), 
Se/lskaia zhizn (Moscow), April 7, 1971. The per capita data were 
based on average-population estimates of 222 million for 1961-65 and 
237 million for 1966-70. 

5 Kosygin, ibid. 
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It is the grain sector which is critical from the re- 
gime’s standpoint. As General Secretary Brezhnev 
stated in July 1970: 


The key problem in the development of agriculture, 
as we have pointed out many times, has been and 
remains an increase in grain production.® 


It is only through increased grain production that 
the regime can expand the output of meat and dairy 
products, which are so essential to its goal of raising 
the protein content of the Soviet diet to West Euro- 
pean or North American standards.”? For 1971-75 
the Soviet leadership plans a 16-percent increase in 
average annual grain output, 23 percent for meat, 
and 15 percent for dairy products. These compare 
with a projected 6.3-percent increase in the average 
population, from 237 million in 1966—70 to 252 
million in 1971—75.8 

It is clear from this that the Soviet planners them- 
selves see a point of diminishing returns, since the 


6 Brezhnev’s report to the July Plenum of the CPSU Central Com- 
mittee, ‘‘Ocherednye zadachi partii v oblasti selskovo khoziaistva” 
(The Party’s Immediate Tasks in the Field of Agriculture), Pravda,. 
July 3, 1970. 

7 In 1968 Soviet consumption of meat and fats per capita is 
estimated to have been only 47 kilograms, contrasted with a US per 
capita consumption of 96 kilograms. The Agricu/tura/ Situation in 
Communist Areas. ..., US Department of Agriculture Economic 
Research Service, Washington, D.C., 1971, p. 10. 

8 These figures represent a comparison of Soviet claims (Table 1) 
and targets of the Directives for 1971-75 (Table 2). The population 
average is besed on a year-1980 projection in Projection of the 
Population of the USSR by Age and Sex: 1969 to 1990, US 
Department of Commerce, Washington, D.C., Series P-91, 
December 1969. 


increases targeted for 1971-75 are substantially 
more modest than those achieved in 1966-70 (e.g., 
a grain increase of 16 percent compared with 29 
percent in the earlier period). However, this author’s 
calculations arrive at even more modest projections 
—a maximum increase in average annual grain out- 
put of no more than 14 percent and gains of 17 per- 
cent for meat and 11 percent for dairy products (see 
Table 2).9 Thus, the pace of advance in these sec- 
tors registered during 1966-70 should slow even 
more than the leaders anticipate in the current five- 
year period. And it should be noted further that our 
projections gave the Soviet farms the benefit of the 
doubt in every case. Bad weather, shortfalls in in- 
vestment, or other negative factors could result in 
absolute declines in the per capita supply of these 
basic foodstuffs. 

In arriving at our projections for 1971-75 (see 
Appendix), we deducted a ‘‘system-loss factor” of 15 
percent from the technically-feasible Soviet grain 
output in those years. The author has elsewhere 
demonstrated that large bureaucratized farms in 
Communist systems have experienced a loss of at 
least 18 percent in grain yields attributable to sys- 
tem costs.'° Also, Western students of Soviet agri- 
culture have agreed that available grain has been 
substantially less than the figures officially reported. 


9 The calculations on which these projections are based are 
presented in the Appendix. 

10 Roy D. and Betty A. Laird, Soviet Communism and Agrarian 
Revolution, Harmondsworth, Middlesex, England, a Pelican Original, 
1970, pp. 146-47. There an analysis of Polish collective farms showed 
that the largest farms produced 28 percent less grain per hectare 
than the smallest. The 18-percent figure represented an attempt to 
allow for the poorer soil and for mineral fertilizer shortages on the 
larger farms. 


In past years, US Department of Agriculture analysts 
have consistently reduced official Soviet grains fig- 
ures by more than 15 percent—to allow for spoilage 
and excess moisture. Therefore, we have applied a 
uniform 15-percent reduction. It should be noted 
that the Soviet Union might come close indeed to its 
goal of 195 million tons of grain a year in 1971-75 
were it not for these systemic losses.!! Thus, we 
move from the concrete variables of soil and climate 
into the realm of agricultural policy and the whole 
issue of the Stalinist agricultural system. 


Policy Innovations 


It should be recalled that the current regime 
came to power at least in part as a result of the fail- 
ures of Khrushchev’s agricultural policies. The former 
First Secretary had tinkered with Stalin’s adminis- 
trative system to the extent of amalgamating smaller 
and weaker collective farms into huge kolkhozes and 
had gambled on major programs such as extensive 
sowing of corn and the plowing of huge tracts in the 
New Lands in an attempt to boost agricultural out- 
put. The drought of 1963 underlined the failure of his 
policies, and these failures in turn played a signifi- 
cant part in Khrushchev’s ouster in the autumn of 
1964.12 

The Brezhnev-Kosygin leadership launched its 
tenure with a promise to bring a better deal to rural 


11 By restoring the system loss (161.5 million tons divided by .85) 
we would arrive at an average annual harvest of 190 million tons of 
grain in 1971-75. 

12 For examples see Roy D. Laird, ‘‘Agriculture Under Khrushchev,” 
Survey (London), No. 56, 1965, pp. 106-17. 


Table 2: Agricultural Performance and Plan for 1956 to 1980 


(million tons) 
Plan Author’s Projections 
1956-60 1961-65 1966-70 1971-75 1971-75 1976-80 

Grain (adjusted) * 105* 7 A a 142* 195 T6125 181 
Sugar beets 46 59.2 81 90 90 ¥ 
Potatoes 88 81.6 94.8 115 115 e 
Meat 7.9 9.3 11.6 14.3 13.6 14 
Milk 57 64.7 80.5 92.3 89.9 89.9 
Eggs (billions) 22 29 36;5 46.7 en A 
Fertilizer 11 18 35 yy 72 
Population (millions) 205 222 257 252 


* Official statistics reduced by 15 percent for system losses. 


SOURCES: Brezhnev’s Report to 24th Congress, /oc. cit.; Kosygin’s report on the 1971-75 Plan Directives at 24th Congress, Pravda, April 7, 
1971; Narodnoe khoziaistvo SSSR (National Economy of the USSR) volumes for 1956-69. 
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Soviet society, and at the March 1965 Plenum of the 
CPSU Central Committee it laid out a low-key but 
far-reaching program which antedated the inaugura- 
tion of the more publicized economic reform in in- 
dustrial management by a full six months.?? This 
was perhaps an indication of the genuine priority 
which was accorded solution of the agricultural 
problem. And, in fact, the regime brought about 
major improvements in economic policies vis-a-vis 
agriculture, advances which were clearly reflected 
not only in farm output but in the economy-wide 
successes of the Eighth (1966-70) Five-Year Plan. 

Perhaps the single most important departure was 
a substantial increase in the level of investment in 
agriculture. The Directives for the Eighth Five-Year 
Plan targeted 71 billion rubles for such investment 
from the state budget and from collective farm reve- 
nues,'* as compared to some 43 billion rubles in- 
vested during 1961-65.15 Although state-financed 
investment in agriculture may have fallen 20 per- 
cent short of the planned goal for 1966—70, kolkhoz- 
financed investment appears to have met. its 
target.t¢ This is an impressive record. In fact, Pro- 
fessor Alec Nove suggests that Soviet agriculture no 
longer subsidizes industry but itself receives an an- 
nual subsidy amounting to over 11 billion rubles.?7 
Apparently this subsidy will continue to increase, 
despite a drive to place all state farms (sovkhozes) 
on a khozraschiot (cost-accounting or self-financing) 
basis—a program to reduce costs of agricultural 
production as well as to eliminate the remaining dif- 
ferences between collective and state farms (the kol- 
khozes have always been on a cost-accounting 
basis).18 The growing agricultural subsidy is indi- 
cated in the 1971-75 Plan Directives, which tar- 
geted a total of 82.2 billion rubles in state invest- 
ment and an added 46.4 billion rubles in kolkhoz 


13 Brezhnev’s report to the March 1965 Plenum of the CPSU CC, 

“O neotlozhnykh merakh po dalneishemu razvitiiu selskovo khoziaistva 
SSSR”’ (Urgent Measures for the Further Development of USSR 
Agriculture), Se/skaia zhizn, March 27, 1965, and “Primernyi ustav 
kolkhoza’’ (Model Kolkhoz Charter), ibid., March 24, 1965. 

14 Directives for the 1966-70 Plan, /oc. cit. 

15 M. Lemeshev, ‘‘Normativy kapitalnykh vlozhenii v selskoe 
khoziaistvo” (Norms of Capital Investment in Agriculture), Voprosy 
ekonomiki (Moscow), No. 3, 1970, p. 117. Lemeshev actually reported 
an average annual investment in agriculture of 8.59 billion rubles 
for the years 1961-65. 

16 See Keith Bush, “The Eighth and Ninth Five-Year Plans for 
Soviet Agriculture,’ Radio Liberty Research Paper, No. 4, 1970, 
pp. 3-5. 

17 From a personal conversation with Professor Nove in September 
1970. 

18 By May 1970 some 5,000 sovkhozes reportedly were operating 
on the new self-financing basis. V. Boldin, ‘‘Khozraschiot: pervye itogi’’ 
(Economic Accountability: First Results), Pravda, May 18, 1970. 
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No Ko-0-onam! B paiiuentp sanuactn 3aseanu! 


Figure emerging from “collective farm headquar- 
ters” shouts: “Let’s get a move on! A delivery of 
Spare parts has arrived at the district center!” 


—From Krokodil (Moscow), No. 13, May 1971, p. 6. 


investments.!9 Judging from 1966-70 capital:out- 
put relationships, it would have required only 90 bil- 
lion rubles (not 129 billion) to sustain a 22-percent 
increase in agricultural output for 1971-—75.20 
Thus, the regime seems clearly aware that gains in 
agriculture are becoming progressively more expen- 
sive. 

A second major policy of the current leadership 
was a sizable improvement in incentives for rural 
labor. During 1966-70, peasant wages increased 
some 42 percent.?} In August 1970 USSR Minister 
of Agriculture V. V. Matskevich reported that rural 
incomes now trail those of the average urban worker 
by only 15 percent.?2 Also contributing to the im- 
proved morale of collective farmers were the deci- 
sions to make them eligible for social security bene- 
fits and to adopt a guaranteed minimum wage on 
most kolkhozes at a level comparable to the wages 


NS 


19 Loc. cit. supra. 

20 If 71 billion rubles produced a 21-percent gain, it presumably 
would require only 90 billion rubles to generate a 22-percent growth 
On a production base which is 21 percent larger. 

21 Brezhnev’s report to the 24th Party Congress, /oc. cit. 

23 This was furnished by Matskevich in response to a question after 
his address to the 14th International Conference of Agricultural Econ- 
omists, Minsk, USSR, August 24 through September 2, 1970, which 
the author attended. (Hereafter referred to as ‘‘Minsk conference.’’) 
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on state farms.?? Khrushchev’s tight limitations on 
the peasants’ use of private plots were lifted, and 
private peasant enterprise received encouragement 
through arrangements to supply fertilizer and 
machinery. 

As a result of the investment program, the ma- 
chine park has been expanded, rural construction 
has increased, wetlands have been drained and arid 
lands irrigated, fertilizer deliveries have been in- 
creased, and new rural roads have been con- 
structed. However, rural life is still somber. On the 
famed Gigant sovkhoz, it will be 1975 before con- 
struction of all-weather roads will permit pupils to 
commute to school by bus rather than board at the 
farm’s central secondary school.?4 

Another important element in the regime’s agri- 
cultural policy is the use of stable plans for compul- 
sory sales of produce to the state. Deliveries above 
the planned quotas receive premium prices, al- 
though it is apparent that such above-plan produc- 
tion is also “planned.” (It would have to be in order 
for Soviet agriculture to reach its plan objectives.) 
Nevertheless, the premium prices are much more at- 
tractive than the confiscatory prices of the past. Fur- 
thermore, increased peasant incomes have also 
played a role in releasing surplus grain and other 
products for marketing and thereby have reduced 
the need for “administrative” intervention in this 
process. 

All the above policy initiatves combined with the 
favorable weather of 1966-70 to provide the Soviet 
Union a productive five years in agriculture. The ob- 
vious question which poses itself on the threshold of 
a new five-year period is whether the CPSU leader- 
Ship will carry on with the policy innovations of the 
past Six years. 


Investment Shortfalls 


Even if the tremendous investment targeted for 
agriculture in 1971-75 actually materializes, Soviet 
output of grain, meat, and dairy products seems 
destined to fall short of stated targets. Soviet his- 
tory, furthermore, suggests that new investment 
shortfalls can be anticipated. Agriculture has peren- 


23 Minsk conference. One Soviet agricultural expert stated that the 
average ko/khoznik wage in Belorussia was 115 rubles a month; 
this is presumably higher than the level elsewhere in the USSR. 

24 Information gathered during a tour of state and collective farms 
following the Minsk conference. (Hereafter referred to as “Farm 
tour.’’) 
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nially been the first sector to suffer when allocable 
resources grew short.?5 It is therefore interesting to 
note that in July 1970—as in March 1965, predat- 
ing the release of new five-year plan directives by 
many months—General Secretary Brezhnev an- 
nounced a target of 77.6 billion rubles for state in- 
vestment and 43 billion rubles for kolkhoz invest- 
ment in agriculture for 1971-75.26 As five years 
earlier, so in 1970 Brezhnev appeared to be staking 
out an early claim for agriculture in the allocation of 
investment resources under the Ninth Five-Year 
Plan. Promotion of F. D. Kulakov, the CPSU Central 
Committee’s secretary in charge of agriculture, to 
membership (and fu// membership at that) on the 
Politburo at the 24th Party Congresss may signal an- 
other effort to increase the stress on agriculture in 
top party circles. At the Congress, Brezhnev noted 
that 1971-75 investment in agriculture would be 
“as much as in the two preceding five-year peri- 
ods,” 27 and the Directives came up with the 128.6 
billion-ruble total mentioned above. All this would 
seem to indicate a concerted effort to commit the 
party to a costly investment effort in the country- 
side, but only time will tell whether the regime can 
see it through. 

Despite possible shortfalls in targeted invest- 
ment, the regime should make good on most of its 
promises of material inputs—a 30- to 35-percent 
gain in farm incomes, more fertilizer, more machin- 
ery, more reclaimed land.2® However, the leader- 
ship does appear to be backing away from strong re- 
liance on material incentives. In October 1968 
Brezhnev already had attacked those kolkhoz chair- 
men who allowed wage increases to outstrip produc- 
tivity gains. The December 1969 Central Committee 
Plenum likewise seems to have stressed moral in- 
centives and discipline in all sectors of the economy 
and played down the role of material interest in in- 
creasing productivity. Thus, despite a continued im- 
provement in rural living standards and income, the 
kolkhoz peasants cannot anticipate the same dra- 
matic improvements which spurred them to excep- 
tional efforts in the first half of the Eighth Five-Year 
Plan. 


25 See Brezhnev’s admission in this regard in his report to the 
October 1968 Plenum of the CPSU CC, “‘O khode vypolneniia reshenii 
XXII| sezda i Plenumov TsK KPSS po voprosam selskovo khoziaistva”’ 
(Progress in Fulfilling the Decisions of the 23rd Congress and of the 
Plenums of the CPSU CC on Agricultural Questions), 

Pravda, October 31, 1968. 

26 Report to the July 1970 Plenum of the CPSU CC, /oc. cit. 

27 Report to the 24th Party Congress, /oc. cit. 

28 For specifics see the Directives for the 1971-75 Plan, /oc. cit. 
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As impressive as the Brezhnev-Kosygin agricul- 
tural policy is, it hardly compares with the scope of 
the 1921 New Economic Policy of Lenin, which com- 
bined economic concessions to the countryside with 
widespread liberation from the stifling central re- 
strictions imposed in the early Bolshevik years. In 
fact, the present leaders have left the Stalinist col- 
lectivized system—with all its inherent costs and 
waste—fundamentally intact. 

Collectivization was imposed on the Russian 
countryside as a means of organizing farming along 
“industrial” lines and bringing the “advantages of 
communism” to the countryside. More important, 
however, it was an effective means of extracting 
maximum possible capital from the peasants in 
order to build industry, since it gave the state com- 
plete control of farm output. Politically also, collec- 
tivization provided a framework through which to ex- 
ercise general control over the peasants—the most 
backward and potentially most counterrevolutionary 
social group. On all accounts except production, 
Stalin could rightly judge collectivization a success. 

Khrushchev, in his turn, also believed in the su- 
periority of collectivization, although he expended 
considerable effort in attempts to “improve” the sys- 
tem. A major legacy of his era was the creation of 
Leviathan-size collective farms (amalgamations of 
numerous small kolkhozes), which securely linked 
the farms to the bureaucratic hierarchy of the state. 


Table 3: Farm Organization 
Collective State 
Farms Farms 
Total farms: 

In 1960 44,900* 0tD 
In 1965 36,900* 11,681 
In 1969 34,700* 14,310 

Average per farm (1969): 
Number of households 420 450 
Brigades 5—6 6 
Number of workers 500 + 650 
Workers/ brigade 100 100 
People 1,400 2,100 
Total hectares 6,100 21,900 
Sown hectares 3,000 6,700 
Cattle 1,000+ 2,000 
Sheep 1,500 4,000 
Pigs 600 900 


* Including fishing collectives. 

Sources: Constructed from data in Narodnoe khoziaistvo SSSR volumes, 
other published sources, and materials presented at the 14th Inter- 
national Conference of Agricultural Economists, Minsk, USSR, Aug. 
24-Sept. 2, 1970. 
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His policies also allowed the party and its control 
apparatus to enter the kolkhozes directly, thus ren- 
dering the machine tractor stations (MTS) of the 
Stalin era redundant as an instrument of political 
and economic control and leading to their dissolu- 
tion in 1958. Except for these minor adjustments, 
however, there have been no significant changes in 
the structure of Soviet agricultural management 
since the forced collectivization of the early 1930's. 


System Stagnation 


The current leadership, too, gives no hints of any 
impending fundamental systemic changes. General 
Secretary Brezhnev’s emphasis on discipline and 
moral incentives in recent pronouncements harks 
back to the Stalin era and suggests declining confid- 
ence in policies of economic incentives for agricul- 
ture. At the March 1965 Plenum on agriculture, 
Brezhnev did suggest that many of the Soviet farms 
had become too huge and cumbersome, and he also 
called for a new Model Kolkhoz Charter.2? On both 
counts, however, little has been accomplished. Al- 
though the pace has slowed down, there has been 
no reversal of the trend toward amalgamation of 
small kolkhozes into larger ones or the conversion of 
kolkhozes into sovkhozes (state farms). By the end 
of the 1960’s, there were fewer than 35,000 kol- 
khozes and more than 14,000 sovkhozes, with the av- 
erage dimensions presented in Table 3. The Model 
Kolkhoz Charter, finally adopted at the end of 
1969,3° also brought little new except the codifica- 
tion of social security benefits and the creation of 
kolkhoz councils. The latter, far from representing 
“kolkhoz democracy,” promise to become new 
“company unions” in the countryside, if one is to 
judge by their concentration to date on making 
promises to fulfill and overfulfill state delivery plans 
for farm output.?? 

Other recent measures—of an administrative na- 
ture—also have not appreciably modified the reality 
of centralized control of agriculture. For example, 
the district (raion) agricultural production adminis- 
trations (which formerly reported directly to the 
higher agricultural agencies and also were closely 


29 Brezhnev’s report to the March 1965 Plenum of the CPSU CC, 
loc. cit. 

30 “Primernyi ustav kolkhoza’’ (Model Kolkhoz Charter), Se/skaia 
zhizn, Nov. 30, 1969. 

31 See for example ‘‘Zasedanie vserossiiskovo soveta kolkhozov”’ 
(Meeting of All-Russian Council of Kolkhozy), /bid., July 24, 1970. 


controlled by the party) have been transformed into 
agricultural administrations of district executive 
committees (local governments), but their control 
functions remain the same. In addition, state in- 
spectorates for the purchase and quality [contro/] of 
agricultural products were set up at the district, 
province, and territory levels to facilitate “an  in- 
crease in state discipline and in responsibility for 
fulfilling the established plans for production and 
purchase of grain, cotton, meat, milk, and other 
products.” 3? Neither of these developments seems 
likely to foster creative initiative on the part of the 
collective and state farms. The general impression 
gathered from contacts with leading agricultural ad- 
ministrators and scholars of the Soviet Union sug- 
gests institutional stasis, if not stagnation.33 

Since Stalin’s death there has been much discus- 
sion of ways to decentralize Soviet agriculture and 
to encourage greater initiative among farm manag- 
ers and chairmen. In practice, however, the high 
proportion (some two-thirds) of a farm’s output re- 
quired by plan to be delivered to the state really de- 
mands that outside party officials and bureaucrats 
continue to meddle in farm affairs. It is the province 
and district officials who incur Moscow’s wrath when 
plans go unmet. The sovkhoz director is indisputably 
an instrumentality of the state, and despite claims 
for “kolkhoz democracy,” the kolkhoz chairman is 
likewise responsible to higher party and government 
Officials, not to the collective farmers.34 In each case, 
the state’s representative rules with an iron hand, as 
typified by the proud sovkhoz director who, through 
a telephone-radio communications system, knows 
“what every tractor is doing at all times.” 35 

The prevailing concept of “efficiency” in Soviet 
agriculture is that each peasant must do precisely 
what he is told. There are bonuses to reward extra 
accomplishment, but this is mostly measured in 
terms of harder work and/or longer hours, not in im- 
provement of techniques. Abandonment of the old 
workday (trudoden) pay system and adoption of a 


32 See Brezhnev’s report to the July 1970 Plenum of the CPSU CC, 
loc. cit. 

33 Minsk conference. Our Soviet colleagues showed some interest (as 
well as a justified skepticism) concerning the applicability of 
mathematical models to farm, production. They also expressed concern 
over the manpower drain from the Soviet countryside, but seemed to 
have little concrete to offer in halting it. 

34 Farm tour. At one kolkhoz the author suggested that the chairman 
was included on the ob/ast nomenklatura (the list of critical adminis- 
trative posts appointment to which is controlled by the provincial 
party committee); the chairman and his staff discussed the matter at 
great length but did not refute this contention. 

35 Farm tour. 
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Hepeano xopowne naxoTHsie 3emnu 3actTpaneaio>r 
MMHMCTDATHBHOIMH 3aaHHAMH, 


Cnanomuct novesone. 


This cartoon, captioned “Running an involuntary sla- 
lom,” depicts the problems faced by Soviet agricul- 
ture due to the encroachment of administrative 
buildings on good cropland. Buildings on the “sla- 
lom course” (from top to bottom) are a supply depot, 
an information center, a directorate, a clothing 
shop, and an office. 


—From Krokodil (Moscow), No. 9, March 1969, p. 5. 
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guaranteed minimum wage has not done much to 
eliminate inefficiency. One kolkhoz chairman, when 
pressed to explain existing bonus procedures, admit- 
ted that “hundreds of norms” (relating ruble bo- 
nuses to concrete work tasks) are prescribed for the 
peasants.36 This requires armies of checkers to ver- 
ify that jobs were actually performed. 

System costs arising from excessive bureaucrat- 
ic layers and the lack of room for initiative have 
been little affected by the current regime’s policies. 
We have argued previously that adoption of the inde- 
pendent zveno (team or link) could unleash consid- 
erable peasant initiative.37 For years, the Soviet 
press has reported highly successful experiments in 
which kolkhozes have been divided into units of sev- 
eral hundred hectares, each managed and farmed by 
a zveno consisting of six or seven members, whose 
income depends on its success in tilling its assigned 
segment of the farm. Lack of sufficient machinery to 
be assigned on a semi-permanent basis to the zveno 
is one major obstacle. Ideological scruples about a 
return to “private” ownership of the land is another. 
lt is notable that in the face of these drawbacks, the 
RSFSR Premier, G. |. Voronov, who serves as a 
member of the CPSU Politburo, as well as various 
Soviet commentators have continued to advocate 


36 /bid. 
37 See for example ‘‘New Trends and Old Remedies,’’ Problems of 
Communism, March-April 1966, pp. 21-28. 


adoption of the zveno system.3® Despite such sup- 
port for the proposal, Minister Matskevich has em- 
phatically denied any plans to adopt the zveno on a 
wide scale.39 

So the future course is determined. Brezhnev & 
Company have correctly determined that even 
higher levels of investment in agriculture will be re- 
quired in 1971-75. They also correctly anticipate 
further production advances during this period. 
However, a point of diminishing returns from in- 
creased investment seems to have been reached. 
Unless introduction of the zveno or some other 
means of encouraging peasant entrepreneurship 
shatters the Procrustean bed of bureaucratic man- 
agement, a new crisis in Soviet agriculture could 
erupt before the end of the 1970’s. Even in the sum- 
mer of 1970, we were told, there was a shortage of 
meat in most cities.4° 


38 Voronov supported the zveno in Komsomolskaia pravda 
(Moscow), May 11, 1969. (It was learned on July 22, 1971, that 
Voronov had been transferred to chairmanship of the USSR People’s 
Control Committee; M.S. Solomentsev replaced him as RSFSR 
Premier on July 28.—Ed.) See also A. Yanov, ‘‘Zhivaia praktiki i 
konservatizm myshleniia” (Live Practical Operations and Conservative 
Thought), Literaturnaia gazeta (Moscow), No. 15, April 8, 1970, 

p. 10, and |. Altaisky and V. Zurikov, ‘‘O formakh organizatsii i oplaty 
truda’”’ (Forms of Organizing and Remunerating Labor), Ekonomika 
se/lskovo khoziaistva (Moscow), No. 12, 1969, pp. 83-88. 

39 Minsk conference. 

40 /bid. In June 1970 Premier Kosygin had admitted the inability of 
Soviet farms to satisfy the public demand for meat products (Radio 
Moscow, June 10, 1970). 


Appendix: Agricultural Projects 


The author’s estimate of the grain-output potential of 
the Soviet Union for 1971-75 was calculated as follows: First, 
the acreage of each of the three major grain-producing 
regions was examined. Then an assessment was made of the 
possibilities for increasing the acreage under cultivation in 
each area; the 1966-70 yield and the technically-feasible 
future yield in each area for 1976-80 were determined; the 
total estimate was reduced by 15 percent (representing anti- 
cipated losses due to the bureaucratized management of agri- 
cultural production) * and then averaged back for 1971-75. 


1For a brief explanation of this system-loss factor see page 33 
above. 


The calculations assume normal weather conditions and a con- 
tinued advance in Soviet investment in agriculture. 

Soviet grain is produced in three primary regions: the 
established small-grain areas; the relatively small area with 
suitable moisture and warmth to grow corn to full maturity; 
and the New Lands area of Kazakhstan and the southern 
RSFSR. Some 123 million hectares (one hectare equals 2.471 
acres—Ed.) were sown to grain in 1969.? In attempting to 
apportion this land, we find that data on the area sown to 
corn seem the most reliable. During 1966-69 the corn 


2 Narodnoe khoziaistvo SSSR v 1969 godu (National Econotny of 
the USSR in 1969), Moscow, Statistika, 1970, p. 324. 
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acreage increased from 3.2 to 4.2 million hectares.* As for 
the New Lands, the author’s calculation is that in 1963 as 
many as 36.6 million hectares were newly sown to grain in 
Khrushchev’s ambitious New Lands program.* Since then 
Soviet farm officials appear to have partially heeded Western 
advice and left as much as 25 percent of these lands fallow 
each year in order to maximize total production. However, 
during 1969 a total of 3.7 million hectares of the planned 
fallow were actually sown to grain. The implication is that in 
that area roughly 31 million hectares were sown to grain 
each year during the 1966-70 period.’ By 1970—assuming 
sowing of a total of 125 million hectares to grain—the com- 
bined estimated acreage in the New Lands and the corn 
regions totaled 36 million hectares, which left some 89 mil- 
lion hectares sown in the traditional small-grain areas during 
1969. 

What is the potential expansion of total grain acreage and 
of the acreage of each crop area? Soviet Academician S. 
Udachin and V. Sotnikov, Director of the State Scientific 
Research Institute of Land Resources, have reported that three 
million hectares of new irrigated or drained land were added 
to the Soviet land bank during 1966-68 as a result of the 
massive program of land melioration announced in May 1966. 
The “tentative” goal is to add a total of 19 million irrigated 
hectares and 29 million drained hectares by 1980. Owing to 
loss of land to urban and industrial use, the target will not 
be met. Thus, these Soviet experts stated that it would be 
“possible” to increase arable land by 12-13 million hectares 
by 1980 as compared with 1967.° Based on a 1980 population 
of 274 million, they forecast an absolute decline in arable 
hectares per capita (for a// agricultural uses) by that year. 
This fact makes it all the more important that the new acreage 
be planted to grain and that yields be significantly increased. 

Assuming that a total of 12 million hectares are added 
to grain by 1980, one must next determine where this new 
acreage will be located. Natural conditions would seem to 
preclude any expansion of sown acreage in the New Lands. As 
for the corn areas, increased irrigation might expand the total 
hectares sown to that grain to 10 million by 1980. This would 
leave 96 million hectares to be sown in the traditional small- 
grain areas, out of a 1980 total of 137 million hectares. 


3 /bid., p. 308, and Narodnoe khoziaistvo SSSR v 1967 godu 
(National Economy of the USSR in 1967), Moscow, Statistika, 1968, 
p. 359. 

4 Roy D. Laird, ‘Soviet Output in 1980: An Appraisal,’’ Osteuropa 
Wirtschaft (Stuttgart), No. 2, June 1965, pp. 90-124. 

5 If the 36.6 million hectares were reduced by 25 percent left 


fallow and then 3.7 million hectares of the latter were restored to 
cultivation, we are left with a balance of 31.1 million hectares under 


cultivation in the New Lands area. For information on the sowing 
policy in these areas, see Se/skaia zhizn April 20, 1969, and Pravda, 
March 31, 1969. 

6 Udachin and Sotnikov, ‘‘Zemelnye resursy i ikh ispolzovanie”’ (Land 
Resources and Their Use), Ekonomika se/skovo khoziaistva, No. 4, 
1969, pp. 17-25. 

7 Officials yields for 1956-63 in Kazakhstan averaged 7.4 centners 
per hectare, while those of Tselinnyi Krai in the neighboring New 
Lands area of the RSFSR were 7.2 centners. Calculations were made 
from the Narodnoe khoziaistvo volumes for 1956 through 
1963 and from data in Carl Zoerb, ‘‘The Virgin Land Territory: Plans, 
Performance and Prospects,” in Roy. D. Laird and Edward L. Crowley, 
Eds., Soviet Agricu/ture: The Permanent Crisis, New York, Praeger, 
1965, pp 29-44. 


What is the potential yield of grain from each area in 
the next decade? Unfortunately, the data base is rather 
Sparse on current yields. Little specific information on yields 
in the New Lands has been provided by Soviet statistical 
sources since the early 1960's. During the period 1956-63, 
when more data were available, yields in the area were 
virtually the same as for the whole of Kazakhstan.’ Incomplete 
data for 1966-70 permit a reasonable estimate of 8.0 centners 
per hectare for Kazakhstan in those years.® Assuming this 
level of yield was also achieved on the 31 million hectares 
of the New Lands, we can estimate an average annual pro- 
duction of 24.8 million tons. 

In assessing the potential of the arid New Lands, we are 
indebted to the pioneering research of Carl Zoerb. He indi- 
cated the extraordinary comparability of New Lands conditions 
with those of Saskatchewan, Canada, and demonstrated that 
the Soviet farms must leave some 40 percent of this land fal- 
low to achieve a maximum yield of 12.8 centners per hec- 
tare.° If such an approach is applied in the New Lands, it 
would place 22 million hectares (60 percent of 36.6 million) 
under cultivation with a gross potential output of 28 million 
tons of grain a year. 

During 1966-69 the average annual reported production 
of corn in the USSR was 9.6: million tons, with a constant 
yield of 26.2 centners per hectare in the first three years 
of that period.?° If one assumes that by 1976-80 the USSR, 
using only the choicest land, might reach the US yield- 
level (for 1960-64—the most recent five-year average avail- 
able) of 39 centners per hectare, one can project annual out- 
put of 39 million tons of corn on the estimated 10 million 
hectares.” 

lf, during 1966-70, the Soviet farms produced each year 
an average of 24.8 million tons of grain in the New Lands and 
9.6 million tons of corn, the remainder of the reported total of 
167.5 million tons—or 133.1 million tons—must have 
originated in the old small-grains areas, with an implied 
yield of 14.9 centners per hectare. What is the potential yield 
of the estimated 96 million hectares to be sown to grain in 
this area by 1976-80? Western and Soviet specialists agree 
that soil and climate conditions in the USSR are less favorable 
than in the US. While some 80 percent of US wheat land is 
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8 At this writing, the Kazakhstan yield for 1970 is not known. How- 
ever, the average for the years of 1966-69 was 8.0 centners per 
hectare, and one may confidently predict that the 1966-70 figure can 
hardly have exceeded 8.0 centners. Narodnoe khoziaistvo SSSR v 1967 
godu, pp. 362 and 371; Narodnoe khoziaistvo SSSR v 1968 godu 
(National Economy of the USSR in 1968), Moscow, Statistika, 
1969, pp. 341 and 350; and Narodnoe khoziaistvo SSSR v 1969 
godu, p. 324. 

9 Zoerb, op. cit. 

10 Narodnoe khoziaistvo SSSR v 1967 godu, pp. 363 and 386; 
Narodnoe khoziaistvo SSSR v 1968 godu, pp. 318 and 334; Moscow 
News, No. 38, 1968, p. 2; and Brezhnev’s report to the July 1970 
Plenum of the CPSU CC, /oc. cit. 

11 This estimate is one-third lower than the projection we made in 
1965. The earlier figure was based on the Soviet practice of including 
corn in the milk-wax stage in its ripe-grain statistics and on the 
assumption that the Soviet Union would continue to plant a total of 
14.1 million hectares (which included sizable acreage planted to corn 
which only reached the milk-wax stage). The US yields of 39 
centners per hectare (i.e., 62.5 bushels per acre) were reported in 
US Department of Agriculture, Agricu/tura/ Statistics 1968, 
Washington, D.C., Government Printing Office, 1938, p. 31. 
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sown to higher-yielding winter varieties, in the USSR—even 
after subtracting the vast spring wheat sowings in the New 
Lands—some half of the land sown to wheat is in spring 
varieties. One can therefore assume, for natural reasons 
alone, that the maximum yield for small grains (most of 
which are wheat) in the USSR will be at least 10 percent 
lower than in the US. During 1960-64 average wheat yields 
in the US were 16.9 centners per hectare,’* or about one- 
third higher than the 1966 record Soviet yields. Reduced by 
10 percent, we arrive at an implied yield of 15.2 centners by 
1976-80. This would give a technically-possible yield of 146 
million tons of grain from the traditional areas. 

Summing up the output from all three areas, we arrive at 
a technically-possible total annual-average output of 123 
million tons of grain for 1976-80." However, as noted above, 
it has been estimated that Soviet agriculture loses some 15 
percent of its grain production because of systemic losses, 
which reduces the above figure to an average annual output 
of 181 million (213 million « .85) tons of grain for 1976-80. 
Averaging this with the adjusted output total of 142 million 
tons a year in 1966-70, we finally arrive at an estimated 1971- 
75 figure of 161.5 million tons of grain per annum, or a 
gain of some 14 percent. 

Although the estimates contained herein may have erred 
on the conservative side, there is at least one important 
check on possible error. Assuming that the maximum possible 
area is sown to grain (allowing for 40 percent fallow in the 
New Lands), we arrive at a 1976-80 average grain area of 
128 million hectares and an implied area of 125.5 million 


12 /bid., p. 5. Our earlier projections were based on a 14.8- 
centner-per-hectare Soviet yield, which may have been a bit low 
(Laird, op. cit.). The final figures for 1970 may be somewhat higher 
than 15.2 centners. 

13 This compares with the 214 million tons projected for the same 
period in the author’s 1965 article cited above. 
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hectares in 1971-75. Yet, in 1968 Brezhnev noted that the 
future grain needs of 190 to 200 million tons would require 
“a countrywide yield of 16 to:17 centners per hectare.'* By 
dividing 16.5 centners per hectare into the now precise 
target of 195 million tons, we have an implied acreage of 
118 million hectares for 1971-75, or some 7 million hectares 
below our working estimate. Thus, if anything, our estimates 


/ may be overly generous. 


While the real gains in grain output likely to be registered 
over the current five-year period will be significant, they fall 
far short of the absolute gains necessary to sustain the 
targets for meat and dairy products. If the Soviet Union is 
indeed to achieve its planned increase of 2.7 million tons 
of meat products and 11.8 million tons of dairy products, 
it will require 37 million additional fodder units.1> If the 
Soviet Union actually achieves its production goal of 195 mil- 
lion tons of grain a year, it would have available an addi- 
tional 27.5 million tons of grain or 27.5 million fodder units 
(assuming all grain increments were channeled to fodder). 
If we add 10 million more feed units from increases in 
non-grain sources, the Soviet Union would just produce the 
fodder units required to meet their 1971-75 meat and dairy 
product targets. And, in fact, actua/ grain increments will, 
according to our estimates, amount to only 19.5 million tons 
(161.5 million minus 142 million), bringing the total short- 
fall of new fodder to some 8 million units. On the basis of 
these figures, we therefore project at least a 20-percent 
shortfall in the increases in meat and milk production planned 
for 1971-75, as demonstrated in Table 2. 


14 See his report to the October 1968 Plenum of the CPSU CC, 
loc. cit. 

15 It requires 11.7 fodder units per ton of meat and 0.5 fodder units 
to produce a ton of milk. One ton of grain is the equivalent of one 
fodder unit. 


An Inconclusive Dialogue 


By Edmund Demaitre 


ight years have now passed since the publica- 

tion of the papal encyclical Pacem in terris, 

which paved the way for a Christian-Marxist 
dialogue aimed at bringing about at least a limited 
rapprochement between the two conflicting world- 
views. Occasional attempts to establish contact be- 
tween Christian, particularly Protestant, theologians 
and Marxist theoreticians had been made earlier; 
but it was only after the publication of Pope John 
XXIll’s last encyclical and the deliberations of the 
Second Vatican Council in 1963 that the dialogue 
acquired a wider scope and became an important 
element in efforts to reduce the intensity of ideolog- 
ical confrontations in a dangerously fragmented 
world.’ 

To draw the balance sheet of the dialogue would 
be premature at this juncture; however, the ex- 
changes of views that have taken place in the last few 
years have already revealed the complexity of the 
issues around which the respective positions of 
Christians and Marxists have crystallized. While no 
final conclusions have been reached on how to elim- 
inate the traditional antagonism between Christians 
and Marxists, the theoretical premises on which any 
eventual rapprochement would have to rest have 
already been outlined by both sides within the frame- 
work of their respective metaphysical, ethical, and 
other commitments. 

In assessing the nature of the difficulties which 
the participants in the dialogue face, one should first 
consider the overall rationale behind the attempts to 
bridge the chasm between a religion based on trans- 
cendence and revelation and a “‘secular faith” resting 
on a monistic-materialistic interpretation of the 
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world. For quite a long time, it seemed to both Christ- 
ians and Marxists that any effort to bring about a 
rapprochement between the two conflicting world- 
views would be doomed to failure. The excommunica- 
tion of Communists from the Catholic Church and 
the intolerant atheism of the various Communist 
regimes provided dramatic evidence of the intensity 
of the conflict and the involvement of political as 
well as ideological issues. But the situation changed 
quite radically in the mid-1950’s, when many non- 
Communists and Communists alike became con- 
vinced that as a result of military-technological de- 
velopments, no fundamental change in the existing 
political status quo could be expected in the foresee- 
able future. The process of international stabilization 
that began around that time inevitably generated 
new perspectives as various Christian and Marxist 
thinkers set out to reconsider the facts of life in the 
nuclear era. 

Those facts were too obvious to be ignored. Christ- 
ians had to take into account that about one-third 
of the world’s population, including millions of 
Christians, had come under Communist rule. Com- 
munists, on the other hand, had to realize that it 
would be impossible to consolidate Communist 
power in the preponderantly Christian countries of 
Eastern Europe without involving Christians in “the 
building of socialism.’ Moreover, since the possibility 
of immediate Communist takeovers in at least West- 
ern Europe had vanished, Communists were forced 


1 Without explicitly invalidating previous papal pronouncements 
on socialism and communism in the encyclicals Sy//abus errorum 
(Pius IX, 1864), Rerum novarum (Leo XIII, 1891), and Divini 
redemptoris (Pius Xl, 1937), Pope John XXIII’s Pacem in terris 
clearly distinguished between ‘‘false philosophical doctrines on the 
nature, the origin and the destiny of the universe’’ and ‘‘historic 
movements having economic, social, cultural and political aims.’ 
According to the encyclical, such movements may contain positive 
elements worthy of merit insofar as they conform “‘to the dictates of 
proper reason and serve as interpreters of the just aspirations 
of the human person.” 
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to recognize that bids for power there—especially in 
those countries (like France and Italy) where local 
parties had become an important factor in national 
politics—would have to take place within the frame- 
work of existing political and social institutions. Such 
tactics, in turn, required a broadening of the Com- 
munist parties’ political bases, including a rapproche- 
ment with Christians, and the abandonment of rigid 
ideological commitments that had for a long time 
prevented these parties from performing any func- 
tion other than that of a sterile, albeit vocal opposi- 
tion. 


The Opium Theory 


These considerations provided ample justification 
for Christians as well as Marxists to engage in a dia- 
logue. The problem was to find a more or less solid 
basis on which to conduct exploratory conversations 
so that they would not degenerate into sterile argu- 
mentation or reciprocal proselytizing. In the attempt 
to discover that basis, a number of obstacles had to 
be removed. To begin with, there had to be a clari- 
fication of whether the doctrinal foundations of dia- 
lectical materialism would allow modification of the 
intransigently hostile attitude that Marxist parties 
and movements had traditionally maintained toward 
religion in general and Christianity in particular.’ 


SY 


? A complete bibliography of books and essays dealing with 
various aspects of the dialogue would fill several volumes. 
The problems briefly summarized in the present articles are 
extensively discussed in the following works: Nicholas Berdiaeff, 
Le marxisme et la religion, Paris, 1932, and Le christianisme et la 
lutte des classes, Paris, 1932; Jacques Maritain, Humanisme intégral, 
Paris, 1936; John Lewis, Ed., Christianity and the Socialist Revolution, 
London, 1936; Gaston Fessard, Le dialogue communiste-chrétien 
est-i] possibl/e?, Paris, 1937; R. Vancourt, Marxisme et pensée 
chrétienne, Paris, 1948; Emil Brunner, Communism, Capitalism, 
Christianity, London, 1949; M. Mackinnon, Christian Faith and 
Ccmmunist Faith, London, 1953; Charles W. Lowry, Communism and 
Christ, London, 1954; Jean-Yves Calvez, La pensée de Karl Marx, 
Paris, 1953; J. Hommes, Koexistenz—philosophisch beleuchtet, Bonn, 
1957; Marcel Reding, Der politische Atheismus, Graz, 1957; 
Die Stellung des Marxismus-Leninismus zur Religion, East Berlin, 
1958; Emil Fuchs, Marxismus und Christentum, Leipzig, 1958; 
J. C. Hromadka, Evangelium fuer Atheisten, Berlin, 1958: 
Charles C. West, Communism and the Theologians, New York, 1958; 
Helmut Gollwitzer, Die christliche Kirche und der kommunistische 
Atheismus, Dortmund, 1959; // dialogo alla prova, Florence, 1964; 
Michel Verret, Les marxistes et /a religion, Paris, 1965; Milan 
Machovec, Marxismus und dialektische Theologie, Zurich, 1965; |. P. 
Dubarle, Pour un dialogue avec les marxistes, Paris, 1965; 
Erich Fromm, Ed., Socialist Humanism, Garden City, N. J., 1965; 
Giulio Birardi, Marxismo e Cristianesimo, Assisi, 1966; Marxistisches 
und Christliches Weltverstaendnis, Vienna and Freiburg, 1966; 
Gespraeche der Paulus Gesellschaft, Christentum und Marxismus- 
Heute, Vienna, Frankfurt, and Zurich, 1966; Antonio Capizzi, 
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The Marxist position on religion was clearly de- 
fined by Karl Marx in the much-quoted passage from 
his Contribution to the Critique of Hegel’s Philosophy 
of Right, in which he described religion as “the 
opium of the people.” This evaluation was the logical 
outgrowth of his endorsement, even though with sig- 
nificant reservations, of Ludwig Feuerbach’s theory 
of alienation. Both Feuerbach and Marx deemed re- 
ligion to be a characteristic and probably funda- 
mental form of alienation. The main difference be- 
tween their interpretations was that Marx saw relig- 
ious alienation, like all other types of estrangement, 
as the result of production relations, while Feuerbach 
viewed it as the individual’s tendency to “objectify” 
human nature by assigning man’s essence—his 
creative powers—to something transcendent and 
mysterious outside man. Friedrich Engels fully 
agreed with Marx. In recalling how deeply both he 
and Marx were influenced by Feuerbach’s material- 
ism before setting it right, Engels wrote: “Nothing 
exists outside Nature and man, and the higher beings 
our religious fantasies have created are only the fan- 
tastic reflection of our own essence.” * V. |. Lenin, in 
discussing “the fog of religion” in 1905, produced a 
slightly new variation on the opium theme by declar- 
ing that “religion is a spiritual vodka in which: the 
Slaves of capital drown their human shape and their 
claim to any decent life.” * A few years later, he fur- 
ther delineated his position by listing atheistic propa- 
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Dall’ateismo all’umanesimo, Rome, 1967; Alasdair Macintyre, 
Marxism and Christianity, New York, 1968; Lucio Lombardo Radice, 
Socialismo e liberta, Rome, 1968; James Klugmann, Ed., Dialogue of 
Christianity and Marxism, London, 1968; Roger Garaudy, Perspectives 
de I’homme, Paris, 1969; De /’anathéme au dialogue, Paris, 1965; 
and Marxisme du XXieme siécle, Paris, 1966. Hans Braker’s 
“Die Religionsphilosophische Diskussion in der Sowjetunion,”’ 
Marxismusstudien, Vol. Vl, Tuebingen, 1969, examines the Soviet 
position on some of the most important problems involved in the 
dialogue. Other significant contributions to the discussions have been 
made by the Catholic and Protestant theologians Karl Rahner, 
Gustav Wetter, Franz Cardinal Koenig, Wilhelm Dantine, Johann 
Baptist Metz, and James L. Adams, and by the Marxist theoreticians 
Cesare Luporini, Luciano Gruppi, Gilbert Mury, Asari Polikarov, 
Branko Bosniak, Walter Hollitscher, and Vuko Pavicevic. 

3 “Ludwig Feuerbach and the End of Classical German Philosophy,’’ 
in Karl Marx and Friedrich Engels, Selected Works, London, 
1942, Vol. Il, pp. 322-23. 

4 “Socialism and Religion,” V. I. Lenin, Selected Works, 
New York, 1943, Vol. XI, p. 68. Neither Marx nor Lenin, incidentally, 
showed excessive originality in attributing to religion stupefying 
or intoxicating qualities. The simile had been well known since the 
18th-century French materialist Baron d’Holbach used it in his 
anti-religious broadside, Le Christianisme dévoilé (1761). Long before 
Marx, many poets and philosophers, including Johann Wolfgang 
von Goethe, Heinrich Heine, and Bruno Bauer, spoke of religion 
as having narcotic effects. See Helmut Gollwitzer, The Christian Faith 
and the Marxist Criticism of Religion, New York, 1970, pp. 13-23. 
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ganda among the main tasks of the Bolshevik party. 
He justified his hostility toward religion not only on 
philosophical grounds but also by stressing that 
“every defense of the idea of God” only serves the 
interest of reaction.® 

In light of the unchallengeable authority with 
which the words of the “founding fathers” have been 
invested by Communists—not to mention the im- 
portant role that ‘“‘citatology” plays in Marxist discus- 
sions—the pronouncements of Marx, Engels, and 
Lenin on religion appeared to place insurmountable 
obstacles in the path of a constructive dialogue be- 
tween Christians and Marxists. The rigidity of the 
Marxist system of thought seemingly rendered the 
difficulties of working out a theoretical justification 
for reconciling the two world-views even more im- 
posing, for an outright repudiation of the opium 
theory and its variants would necessitate revision of 
some of the fundamental tenets of Marxism-Lenin- 
ism, including those of historical materialism, the 
role of the superstructure, alienation, consciousness, 
and the Marxist interpretation of subject-object 
relations. 

Marxist theoreticians intent on preparing the ter- 
rain for a dialogue with Christians plainly could not 
perform a radical overhauling of Marxism-Leninism 
without giving further impetus to the already massive 
ideological fragmentation of the Communist world; 
hence, they adopted an oblique rather than a frontal 
approach to the problem raised by the opium theory. 
They did not repudiate the theory but put it into a 
new context by using an analytical method based on 
Marxist assumptions. First, they pointed out that 
even if Marx considered religion to be the opium of 
the people, his statement reflected an outlook deter- 
mined by conditions prevailing at the time and place 
he made it. According to this explanation, Marx’s 
views on religion were fully justified in an era marked 
by industrial expansion, unlimited /aissez faire, un- 
challenged bourgeois supremacy, and an unshakable 
alliance between the Church and various states. How- 
ever, it does not follow—so the argument runs— 
that one should apply Marx’s judgments about relig- 
ion without reservation to all religions everywhere 
and at every historical moment. This is particularly 


5 Letters to Maxim Gorky in V. |. Lenin, Ueber die Religion, 
East Berlin, 1956, pp. 44-50. Gorky, along with Anatole Lunacharsky, 
V. A. Bazarov, and other Russian socialists, belonged to the 
group known as ‘‘God-builders,’’ who, in contrast to the so-called 
“God-seekers,”’ regarded the collective achievements of mankind 
as the realization of divinity. See Gustav A. Wetter, Dialectical 
Materialism, New York, 1963, pp. 90-91. 
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true in the postindustrial era, when the emergence 
of socialist states, the ideological conquests of Marx- 
ism-Leninism, and other new political and cultural 
conditions have compelled the Christian churches 
to stress not only the transcendental but also the 
“this-worldly” content of their respective messages. 


RELIGION REAPPRAISED 


Marx and Engels showed that only at the end of the 
eighteenth century had Christianity lost all progressive 
meaning. In 1936, Maurice Thorez referred to the age- 
old “progressive function of Christianity.” And in our 
day, it is worth emphasizing that among peoples Op- 
pressed by colonialism, the national struggle was in- 
itiated in the name of God before being carried for- 
ward in the name of country. 

It is important, therefore, not to mutilate Marxist 
teaching, and to understand that religion is not only a 
mode of perceiving the world, but also a way of being 
present in the world, and of assuming an attitude in it. 
Consequently, we cannot deny or reject the profound 
Claims of believers, even if these claims express them- 
selves and are impelled by the thirst for illusory satis- 
factions. The function of Marxists-Leninists, on the 
contrary, is to assume those claims for their own ac- 
count, and to discover the means to give them real 
satisfaction, in order that communism may appear to 
the mass of believers—as Marx said in the Jewish 
Question—“the realization in non-religious terms of the 
human foundation of Christianity.” 


—Roger Garaudy, ‘How to Build the City 
of Men,” Rinascita (Rome) March 27, 1965. 


. we must find the language of dialogue .. ., freed 
of the blinders of traditional anticlericalism (which, 
however, has its historical justifications). In a word, it 
is necessary to steer clear of all dogmatism and all 
sectarianism. Dogmatism would consist in considering 
the Catholic religion a reactionary and obscurantist 
bloc just at the moment when it is more than ever 
setting itself in motion, is manifesting a diversity of 
tendencies like those which oppose each other in his- 
tory and an overall and official orientation which, far 
from amounting to absolute social regression, is open- 
ing up to the future, even though it still keeps reso- 
lutely clear of the road of revolution. Sectarianism 
would mean that, unconscious of the real progress and 
confined in a maximum program which Christianity’s 
social course renders unacceptable to the present-day 
Church, we rejected all search for points of agreement 
for which the Catholics, in part if not in toto, are al- 
ready ready. 


—Jacques Milhau, “Observations on the Work 
of the Council,’ La nouvelle critique (Paris), 
No. 178, August-September, 1966. 
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Whatever Marx said, a prominent Marxist theoreti- 
cian concluded, “religion is not always and every- 
where an opiate of the people.” ° 

In relativizing the opium theory—a patently heret- 
ical move from the standpoint of orthodox Marxism 
—the Communist promoters of the dialogue ap- 
pealed to Marx himself. They contended that Marx’s 
remark on religion had hitherto been misunderstood 
because it had been lifted out of context. The full 
paragraph in which it occurs reads: 


Religious distress is at the same time the expression 
of real distress and the protest against real distress. 
Religion is the sigh of the oppressed creature, the 
heart of a heartless world, just as it is the spirit of a 
spiritless situation. It is the opium of the people.’ 


Marx’s italicization of the words “expression” and 
“orotest” in the opening sentence enabled neo-Marx- 
ist exegetists to reinterpret the meaning of the entire 
passage. 

These exegetists asserted that if Marx had looked 
upon religion as the expression of real distress, he 
had obviously regarded religion as a historical phe- 
nomenon subject to uninterrupted change in accord- 
ance with the laws of dialectical progression. This 
implied that any judgment about religion, as about 
all phenomena falling under these laws, applied only 
to the specific stage through which it was then pass- 
ing in the course of its development. Consequently, 
religion might have been—indeed was—the opium 
of the people in certain historical periods, including 
that of the industrial revolution and the postfeudal 
world of a victorious bourgeoisie; but it might ex- 
hibit a different character at other historical junc- 
tures. In any case, to the Marxist promoters of the 
dialogue, Marx’s reference to religion as an “expres- 
sion of distress” clearly indicated that, in speaking 
of opium, Marx had had in mind opium’s soothing 
rather than its stultifying effects. 

Moreover, the neo-Marxist ,reinterpreters of the 
opium theory maintained that Marx, in emphasizing 


6 Gilbert Mury (formerly deputy director of the French Communist 
Party’s ideological institute and now one of the chief theoreticians of 
a dissident pro-Chinese splinter group) at the Salzburg Conference 
on Christianity and Marxism (Vo/ksstimme [Vienna], May 9, 1965). 
Similar conclusions were reached by other Marxist theoreticians, 
among them Professor Lucio Lombardo Radice (L’Unita [Rome], Feb. 
6, 1966), Cesare Luporini (Rinascita [Rome], March 27, 1965), 
and Roger Garaudy (Marxisme au XXieme siécle, pp. 150-53). 

7 Karl Marx, “Einleitung zur Kritik der Hegelschen Rechts- 
philosophie,”’ in Karl Marx and Friedrich Engels, Historisch- 
Kritische Gesamtausgabe (hereafter referred to as MEGA), Frankfurt 
and Berlin, 1927-33, Vol. 1/1, pp. 607-08. Italics in the original. 
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that religion not only reflected distress but also pro- 
tested its cause, had apparently recognized the 
“nositive’—that is, the revolutionary—nature of re- 
ligion. To bolster their point, they cited Engels’ well- 
known distinction between apocalyptic and Constan- 
tinian Christianity. The first, according to Engels, had 
possessed a marked socialist content, ‘as far as it 
was possible at that time,” but the second had 
turned the millenarian message addressed to the en- 
slaved and the impoverished into a state religion de- 
signed to protect the interests of exploiting classes.* 
Thus, the Christian prophecy had in its early stages 
clearly transcended the limits of a passive moral 
idealism by trying to eliminate poverty “in the world 
and not in heaven.” ° In Engels’ eyes, the apocalyptic 
and revolutionary content of Christianity was clearly 
discernible in the heretical religious movements of 
the Middle Ages, in the theology of the German rad- 
ical reformer Thomas Muenzer, and even in the 
initial manifestations of the Lutheran and Calvinist 
reform movements.’® The neo-Marxists hold, there- 
fore, that there are no doctrinal obstacles to a col- 
laboration with Christians, provided that the Christ- 
ian message remains, or becomes again, a “protest” 
against existing conditions and does not try to justify 
or to perpetuate those conditions in the name of 
other-worldly promises and expectations. 

From the Christian point of view, there is little, 
if any, objection to such attempts to dispose of the 
opium theory by reinterpreting the Marxist classics. 
Most Christian theologians agree wholeheartedly 
with the neo-Marxists on the “protesting” nature of 
Christianity even though they refuse to attribute to 
religion a revolutionary character in the Marxist 
sense. They place the main emphasis on the Christ- 
ian concern for justice and love and the Christian 
concept of individual responsibility. As for the social 
radicalism: inherent in the Christian prophecy, some 
theologians believe that it may have been the re- 
demptory message of Christianity that inspired Marx, 
and they point to some striking analogies between 
Christian eschatology and the great historical drama 
as conceived by Marx and Engels. For in the Marxian 
vision, too, the corruption of the world is attributed 
to an original sin—the introduction of private prop- 
erty; redemption from that sin has to come through 
the atonement of a sacrifical lamb—the proletariat; 
the message of salvation is contained in a holy writ— 


8 Karl Marx and Friedrich Engels, On Religion, Moscow, 1955, 
pp. 316-17. 

9° Karl Kautsky, quoted in Macintyre, op. cit., p. 105. 

10 Marx and Engels, Se/ected Works, Vol. Il, pp. 98-99. 
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the writings of Marx and Engels. With Lenin, the 
analogies (especially with Catholicism) become more 
complete: the interpretation of faith is entrusted to 
an infallible authority—the Central Committee of the 
Communist party; and the individual cannot discover 
truth without being in vital communion with the 
Organism in which the spirit of truth resides." 


The Atheism Issue 


Regardless of the validity of such comparisons, 
however, the fostering of a dialogue also necessitated 
clarification of the Marxist position on another mo- 
mentous issue—namely, the uncompromising athe- 
ism inherent in the materialist conception of the 
world. Here again the founding fathers seemed to be 
most explicit. In discussing the development of Com- 
munist theories, Marx wrote that ‘communism be- 
gins from the outset with atheism,” even though 
atheism is at first far from being communism.”? He 
stressed that the criticism of religion is the presup- 
position of all criticism; religion is but the self-con- 
sciousness and self-feeling of man who “either has 
not yet found himself or has already lost himself 
again.” * In Engels’ opinion, God and supernatural 
powers are mere illusions or fantasies that reflect 
“in man’s mind those external forces which control 
[his] daily life, a reflection in which the terrestrial 
forces assume the forms of supernatural forces.” ™ 
Thus, atheism appears to be not only an integral part 
of the materialist world-view but also an important 
element in the class struggle, for it promotes the 
process of demystification that is to bring about the 
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11 Wetter, op. cit., pp. 559-60, and West, op. cit., p. 29. The 
French sociologist Raymond Aron is generally credited with defining 
communism as “‘a secular religion,” but in fact he had numerous 
predecessors. Oswald Spengler had many years earlier described 
Christianity as “the grandmother of Bolshevism.’ Nikolai Berdiaev 
had viewed Russian Bolshevism as “‘a kind of sectarian idolatrous 
religion which has its own scriptures, catechism, Messiah and 
inverted theocracy, its own inquisition and eschatology.’ 

(West, op. cit., p. 14). Charles W. Lowry (op. cit.) had drawn 

up a table of parallel doctrines in Christianity and Marxism. The 
Protestant theologian Paul Tillich had thought that socialism 

was merely an upsurge of religious forces. (Gollwitzer, The Christian 
Faith and the Marxist Criticism of Religion, p. 23.) Jules Monnerot, 
the French sociologist, had described communism as ‘‘twentieth- 
century Islam.” (La socio/ogie du communisme, Paris, 1953.) 

The messianic content of communism has been thoroughly examined 
by various contributors to Marxismusstudien and by E. Sarkisyanz 

in Russ/and und der Messianismus des Orients, Tuebingen, 1955. 

12 Karl Marx, Economic and Philosophical Manuscripts, Moscow, 
1967, p. 96. 

13 MEGA, Vol. 1/1, p. 607. 

14 Engels, Anti-Duehring, Moscow, 1962, p. 432. 
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emergence of true human consciousness. Lenin had 
certainly reached this conclusion when he declared 
in a letter to Maxim Gorky: “God is (historically and 
socially) first of all a complex of ideas engendered 
by the ignorance of mankind . . . ideas which per- 
petuate this ignorance and blunt the class struggle. 

. .” '* Lenin’s successors followed the same line of 
reasoning in listing atheistic propaganda among the 
paramount tasks of the Communist party. 

One of the main reasons why Marxists deem 
“citatology” a most effective method of dialectical 
reasoning is the abundance of contradictory or am- 
biguous statements in the writings of the founding 
fathers. Indeed, many fundamental observations in 
these works are either contradicted by other equally 
apodictic pronouncements in them or are couched 
in sufficiently ambiguous terms to be reinterpreted 
according to dialectical needs. Those apropos of re- 
ligion are particularly suitable for adroit dialectical 
manipulation. True, Marx said that communism (the 
elimination of self-alienation) begins with atheism; 
yet he also underscored that atheism no longer has 
any meaning, for socialism, which recognizes the 
sensuous consciousness of man and nature as the 
essence, no longer stands in need of a mediation such 
as that offered by atheism.’® True, Engels defined 
religion as “an illusion” and “a fantasy”; but he also 
strongly criticized Eugen Duehring and the Bakunin- 
ists for trying to impose atheism on the working 
Class. He particularly objected to Duehring’s efforts 
to “incite gendarmes of the future against religion” 
instead of waiting for religion to die a natural death.” 
True, Lenin wrote that “our propaganda necessarily 
includes the propaganda of atheism;” * but he also 
Said—before the Bolshevik seizure of power—that 
“everyone must be perfectly free not only to belong 
to any religion he pleases, but he must be free to 
preach his religion. . . .” *® While neither the ambig- 
uous nor the contradictory statements on religion 
would justify an outright rejection of atheism as an 
integral part of dialectical materialism, they have 
enabled many neo-Marxists to reconcile the atheis- 
tic premises of Marxism-Leninism with an acknowl- 
edgment of the positive functions that religion might 
play in the revolutionary transformation of the world. 

In effecting the reconciliation, these Marxist 
philosophers have had to relativize the concept of 
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15 Lenin, On Religion, New York, 1935, pp. 45-46. 
16 Economic and Philosophical Manuscripts, p. 106. 
17 Anti-Duehring, p. 435. 

18 Lenin, Selected Works, Vol. XI, p. 661. 

19/pbid., Vol. Il, p. 284. 
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atheism to render it more flexible. Their task was 
facilitated by the traditional Marxist differentiation 
of several types of atheism, each supposedly deter- 
mined by concrete social and economic conditions 
and the level of development of science and material- 
ist philosophy at a given period.” According to this 
classification, there was first the naive and specu- 
lative atheism of the Greek philosophers, who com- 
bined rejection of religious faith with admission of 
the existence of gods. Then came the inconsistent or 
limited bourgeois atheism (sometimes described as 
“vulgar atheism”) of the French materialists and the 
Young Hegelians. The most perfect and final form of 
atheism, it is alleged, rests on the philosophical basis 
of dialectical and historical materialism as set forth 
and developed by Marx and his successors. This form 
of atheism is held to contain an unassailable critique 
of religion, a critique whose ultimate function is to 
destroy the social and economic roots from which 
religions have sprung. Such a categorization implies 
that atheism should be viewed mainly as an instru- 
ment in the class struggle that is to culminate in the 
emergence of the ideal Communist society. 

Whether or not they regard the class struggle as 
the paramount driving force in human history, many 
Christian participants in the dialogue have been in- 
clined to see it as an important part of efforts to 
eliminate social injustice and to put an end to man’s 
alienation. Furthermore, in the opinion of one group 
of these theologians, atheism does not constitute a 
central theme in Marxism; it is not the logical con- 
sequence of the system of dialectical materialism 
but, rather, the motive for the creation of that sys- 
tem.”* Another group has looked upon atheism as 
merely one of the many Marxist Kampfbegriffe— 
that is, a dialectical weapon which lacks organic links 
to the end for whose attainment it is being used.” 
According to this view, the essence of Marxism, both 
as a prophecy and as a blueprint for revolutionary ac- 
tion, is faith in redemption, even if that redemption 
is confined to the finite aspects of the human condi- 
tion. 

Therefore, most thinkers on both sides have felt 
that the dialogue should be conducted on the basis 
of analogous, though methodologically conflicting 
endeavors to improve or to perfect man’s terrestrial 


20M. Rosenthal and P. Yudin, A Dictionary of Philosophy, 
Moscow, 1967, p. 35. 

21 Gollwitzer, The Christian Faith and the Marxist Criticism 
of Religion, pp. 85-87. 

22 Hromadka, Machovec, and Reding (see references in fn. 2) 
all adhere to more or less this line of reasoning. 
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existence. In this connection, they like to recall the 
words of the French Catholic writer Georges Ber- 
nanos, who pointed out that “the restoration of a 
human world is not a theological but rather a social 
problem.” * If such is the case, Christian humanism 
and Marxist humanism ought to provide the frame- 
work in which the difficult task of social “restoration” 
could be jointly undertaken. 


Humanism as an Approach 


At first glance, this approach seems to be a 
reasonably simple and straightforward solution to the 
matter. On close examination, however, it becomes 
quite obvious that putting the emphasis on the “this- 
wordly” concerns of Christianity or turning Marxism 
into a social anthropology raises no less difficult 
questions than those posed by atheism or the opium 
theory; for if humanism is to provide the connecting 
link between the two world-views, an agreement has 
to be reached on the basic issue at the core of every 
humanistic pursuit: freedom. In theory, both world- 
views consider freedom the ultimate stage of human 
fulfillment. Christians are to arrive at that stage 
through love and justice; Marxists, by elevating their 
conscious activities to the apex through increasing 
cognition of the laws of nature and society. But for 
the Christian, freedom cannot exist without freedom 
of the spirit. The Marxist, on the other hand, deems 
the abolition of classes and the collectivization of the 
means of production to be the indispensable precon- 
dition for “leaping from the kingdom of necessity into 
the kingdom of freedom.” ** 

On this point, the dialogue must inevitably tran- 
scend the limits of metaphysical, anthropological or 
sociological speculations; to borrow Engels’ meta- 
phor, it has to leap from the realm of theory into that 
of praxis. If freedom means the fulfillment of the in- 
dividual through self-creation, as neo-Marxists argue, 
how do those self-creating activities manifest them- 
selves in Communist societies? The question is of 
critical importance since the answer affords the only 


23 Quoted by Konrad Farner in the Swiss Communist weekly 
Vorwaerts (Basel), Sept. 21, 1962. Author of the recently published 
Der Aufstand der Abstrakt-Konkreten, Neiwied, 1970, art historian 
Farner is one of the most articulate Marxist supporters of 
the dialogue. 

24 Engels, Anti-Duehring, pp..311-12. | have examined the 
Christian and Marxist interpretations of humanism in ‘In Search of 
Humanism,” Problems of Communism, September-October, 

1965, and in “The Christian-Marxist Dialogue,’’ Communist Affairs, 
July-August, 1967. 


criterion by which one can effectively gauge the 
prospects of the dialogue. 

That many Christians have posed this question 
does not necessarily reflect their concern over the 
sincerity of the Marxist participants in the dialogue. 
It does suggest, however, serious misgivings about 
the ability of Communist societies, as they are known 
today, to develop constitutional, political and social 
mechanisms which would guarantee individual free- 
dom in the Christian sense. Clearly, that kind of 
freedom cannot be fully enjoyed as long as the very 
concept of freedom is inseparably linked with the 
class struggle on a national as well as international 
scale—a struggle whose objectives and methods are 
determined by all-powerful party bureaucracies. In 
this regard, it has been pointed out that the Com- 
munists who show the greatest willingness to rein- 
terpret the orthodox Marxist-Leninist concept of 
freedom belong to parties not in power and thus are 
not in a position to limit or extend the freedom of 
any persons except those subject to party discipline. 
In other words, the commitment of these Commu- 
nists to humanistic principles based on respect for 
individual rights is strictly theoretical, even if sin- 
cere. Not even a theoretical reinterpretation of free- 
dom has taken place in the Communist-run coun- 
tries, especially the Soviet Union, which is supposed 
to serve as the model for the great bulk of those 
nations with preponderantly Christian populations.% 

The contrasting attitudes toward religion of Com- 
munists in and out of power are perhaps best illus- 
trated by the polemics that have gone on between 
Italian neo-Marxists engaged in dialogue with Christ- 
ians and Soviet theoreticians advocating strict ad- 
herence to a markedly atheistic position. Leonid 
llichev, at the time one of the Soviet party’s chief 
ideologists, triggered the debate in 1963 with a re- 
port on ideological questions to the Soviet Central 
Committee. Urging the intensification of atheistic 
propaganda in the USSR, he asserted that “religion 
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25 Indeed, Soviet theoreticians have recently urged the stepping up 
of atheistic propaganda, particularly in the republics inhabited 
by Muslims. 
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cannot but serve as a brake on scientific progress 
. . and it supports a morality diametrically opposed 
to the principles of the moral code of the builders 
of communism.” In refutation, Professor Lucio Lom- 
bardo Radice, a member of the Italian party’s Central 
Committee and one of the most prominent partici- 
pants in the dialogue, described the Ilichev theses 
as an over-simplification which “will be of little or 
no use today, just as it has been of little or no use 
in the past,” and he stressed that the alienation of 
individuals living in Communist societies should not 
be ascribed to residues or survivals of Capitalism 
typified by religion. If those “residues” had not dis- 
appeared from Soviet society, the cause of the re- 
sulting estrangement should not be sought in religion 
but rather in the conditions of inferiority in which 
Soviet citizens found themselves because they har- 
bored “certain opinions which one cannot express or 
cannot fully express or can only express by giving 
up certain rights.” ?’ 

These conditions to which the Italian theoretician 
referred continue to prevail in most Communist-run 
States. The issue of religious freedom, it is true, has 
lost some of its acuteness in Yugoslavia, Hungary, 
Czechoslovakia, and even Poland; however, religious 
freedom cannot be looked at in isolation, it cannot 
be separated from other freedoms, if humanism is 
to provide the basis for an effective coordination of 
efforts directed at improving the human condition. 
Thus, the central issue of the dialogue remains un- 
resolved, even though some of the problems raised 
by the dialogue have been settled. This judgment 
does not mean that the dialogue is either futile or 
superfluous. It only suggests that the exchanges are 
unlikely to yield lasting and positive fruits as long 
as the Communist systems persist in denying to the 
individual those fundamental human rights whose 
possession alone can enable him to fulfill himself in 
accordance with either the Christian or the Marxist 
dispensation. 
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26 Rinascita, July 4, 1964. 
27 Ibid. 
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Stalinist Turned Reformer 


By Carl A. Linden 


Khrushchev Remembers. 

Trans. and ed. by Strobe Talbot; 
introduction, commentary and 
notes by Edward Crankshaw. 
Boston, Little, Brown & 
Company, 1970. 


IN FAIRNESS TO the reader, a 
cautionary note should preface 
any assessment of the materials 
gathered under the title, Khrush- 
chev Remembers. All reviews can 
at present only be tentative inas- 
much as what is being reviewed 
has not yet been fully clarified. 
Are these materials true Khrush- 
cheviana or apocrypha? The pub- 
lishers say they are Khrushchev’s 
“reminiscences” and “speak for 
themselves,” but they have so far 
refused to provide any convincing 
verification of their assertions, on 
the ground that they have to pro- 
tect their sources. We do not 
know exactly how the materials 
reached the West or through 
whose hands they may have 
passed: Time-Life and Little, 
Brown & Company, the publish- 
ers, merely say the materials em- 
anated ‘from various sources at 
various times and in various cCir- 
cumstances”; and they prudently 
concede that “whether the author 
intended or expected his words 
ever to find their way into print, 


either in his own country or in the 
West, is a matter of speculation.” 
Whether the publishers them- 
selves have all the missing links 
in the story is by no means cer- 
tain. Khrushchev’s own disavowal 
of authorship in Pravda and /zves- 
tia was equivocal: it was so 
phrased that it could be read as 
meaning only that the materials 
published in the West were not 
authorized by him, and not that 
they did not originate with him.? 
The belated publication of the 
statement seven days after it 
was dated suggests that the So- 


1 Khrushchev’s statement, published in 
Pravda and /zvestia on Nov. 17, 1970, read 
as follows: ‘‘As is evident from press reports 
in the United States of America and in some 
other capitalist countries, the so-called 
memoirs or reminiscences of N.S. Khrushchev 
are being prepared for publication. They are 
fabrications, and | am indignant over them. 
| have never transmitted to anyone—neither 
to Time nor any other foreign publisher— 
memoirs or materials of that nature. Nor have 
| handed over such materials to a Soviet 
publishing house. Therefore, | declare all 
these ‘‘memoirs” to be forgeries. Time and 
again the mercenary bourgeois press has 
been caught in such falsehoods.” It should be 
noted that Khrushchev’s narrow affirmation 
that he had ‘“‘neyer transmitted to anyone” 
any materials in the nature of memoirs 
scarcely constituted proof that the materials 
published in the West—which he almost 
certainly had not yet séen—were forgeries. It 
is also worth noting that while /zvestia gave 
the date of Khrushchev’s denial as November 
10, Pravda omitted it. 
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viet authorities’ may have been 
dissatisfied with Khrushchev’s im- 
precision. 

But if Khrushchev Remembers 
is the shadow work of forgers, 
they must be accounted true mas- 
ters of their art. With very few ex- 
ceptions, the manner of speech 
and the narrative pattern are thor- 
oughly Khrushchevian. Sir Wil- 
liam Hayter, former British am- 
bassador to Moscow, reacted to 
the book in much the same way 
as have others who either had 
personal contacts with Khrush- 
chev or have closely followed his 
past statements, formal and infor- 
mal. “Having just emerged from 
reading the book,” Sir William re- 
marked, “Il have the strong im- 
pression of having resumed my 
personal intercourse with him.” 

At this stage, perhaps the most 
plausible and widely accepted hy- 
pothesis is that Khrushchev was 
indeed the original source of the 
great bulk of the materials, but 
that they in one way or another 
passed out of his control into 
other hands. It is surmised that 
for various political motives the 
materials then underwent some 
kind of filtering process and that 
this accounts for the omission of 
matters which Khrushchev might 
have been expected to mention, 
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such as his 1959 trip to the 
United States and the circum- 
stances- leading to his removal 
from power. As to how the materi- 
als found their way abroad, a 
dying Khrushchev son-in-law with 
nothing to lose, political dissi- 
dents, factional elements in the 
KGB or the leadership, the uncon- 
ventional Soviet news correspond- 
ent Victor Louis with patrons in 
high places—all these have been 
named, either singly or in combi- 
nation, as principals in various 
speculative reconstructions of the 
affair. In any case, the publishers 
evidently received from their un- 
revealed sources a disordered ag- 
gregation of typescripts, much of 
them reportedly based on voice 
tapes, which they proceeded to 
have editorially reassembled in 
topical order and then translated 
into a readable if not always true- 
to-the-original English text. 

In spite of all this, there is very 
little here that Khrushchev would 
not be fully capable of saying, or 
might not be expected to say, es- 
pecially if he were speaking off- 
the-cuff and not intending his re- 
marks for public consumption in 
just that form. The published nar- 
rative, it is true, contains some 
baffling inaccuracies, strange 
omissions, and even outright er- 
rors. Moreover, in the second part, 
dealing with sensitive areas of So- 
viet politics since Stalin’s last 
years, there is reason to suspect 
that the selectivity and particu- 
larly the omissions are not wholly 
attributable to Khrushchev him- 
self. Some reviewers, however, 
have greatly exaggerated the no- 
tion that the text is peppered with 
errors which Khrushchev could 
not have made, and therefore that 
the errors constitute prima facie 
evidence of forgery. 

If this is Khrushchev speaking 
—and | believe that for the most 


part it is—the reader still faces 
no mean difficulty in separating 
fact from fiction and intentional 
concealments from unwitting rev- 
elations. Not only does the aging 
ex-leader have many axes to grind 
and scores to settle with oppo- 
nents past and present, but more 
importantly his own sense of ve- 
racity may well have been warped 
by a career in which skillful de- 
ception and manipulation were 
preconditions for survival and 
success. On the other hand, the 
speaker in Khrushchev Remem- 
bers never seems too sure just 
where his talk is taking him. 
Much of this becomes under- 
standable, however, if the materi- 
als were drawn mainly from taped 
monologues or conversations in 
which the garrulous, tale-telling 
Khrushchev, drawing from a fail- 
ing memory, embroidered upon 
his recollections of the past. Cer- 
tainly, this is no memoir of a 
statesman carefully weighing 
every word so as to impart maxi- 
mum polish to his glory. Rather, it 
is the rambling conversation of a 
raconteur of humble origin, capa- 
ble of mixing banal stories with 
shrewd observations and shame- 
less exaggerations with candid 


and revealing glimpses of the 
circle of power in which he 
moved. 

Some readers have been 


shocked by the anecdotal, often 
casual quality of the narrative; 
others have been struck by the 
number of contradictory state- 
ments—some of them damaging 
to Khrushchev —himself—scat- 
tered through the text. It should 
not be forgotten, however, that 
Khrushchev, even while he was in 
power, frequently verged on self- 
contradiction or spoke carelessly 
and then had to cover up his 
tracks by resorting to quick-witted 
rhetoric. Pravda’s editors were 
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often kept busy smoothing over 
the rough edges and embarrass- 
ing ad /ibs in his public state- 
ments. 

No doubt there is much in the 
book that Khrushchev, if he had 
had any choice in the matter, 
would not have wanted to let 
stand in the public record; but 
there is also much that he pre- 
Sumably would have been anxious 
to convey to his countrymen— 
and perhaps to the world at large. 
Certainly, he would have the 
strongest personal motives for 
wanting to circulate a statement 
justifying his political record 
against the charges of his detrac- 
tors. He undoubtedly resents the 
fact that his place in Soviet his- 
tory has been cast under a 
Shadow since his ouster, and it 
would be fully in keeping with his 
stubborn temperament to refuse 
to accept meekly the status of an 
“unperson” to which his succes- 
sors have relegated him. In 
Khrushchev Remembers, he con- 
sistently presents himself not as a 
disgraced leader but as an elder 
statesman who honorably ‘“re- 
tired” and, as such, retains the 
right to be heard in the party. He 
also insists that he speaks within 
the bounds of propriety and that 
what he has to say is neither 
“gossip” nor “slander” but in- 
tended as good counsel for the 
next generation of Soviet leaders. 


IF THERE IS anything in the book 
that attests clearly to its Khrust- 
chevian origins, it is the speaker’s 
relentless animadversions on Sta- 
lin and Stalinism. Again and 
again, like a man possessed, he 
turns to wrestle with the specter 
that inhabits his mind. He seems 
only half aware of the deep con- 
tradictions which divide his 
thoughts and propel him_ into 
lengthy expatiations on the evils 
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of Stalinism and the dangers of 
incipient restalinization in the So- 
viet Union. While he never lets 
the thought that his own political 
life may have been built on a 
grandiose deception find frank ex- 
pression in his speech, it is never- 
theless this worry that besets 
him. The Soviet experiment, he 
repeatedly argues, has a healthy 
core separable from the Stalinist 
bane: the USSR, as he puts it, is 
a “paradise” that need only be 
unlocked—implying that this 
would become reality if only his 
successors would let it. 

Yet, as in his days of power, he 
remains something of a contradic- 
tion—an_ anti-Stalinist Stalinist. 
In one passage he launches dev- 
astating attacks on Stalin’s tyr- 
anny and massive crimes, and in 
the next he acknowledges Stalin’s 
greatness and achievements. Yet, 
there are some remarkably candid 
and perceptive comments here, of 
which the following stands out in 
particular for its understanding 
that greatness and great power 
for evil sometimes go hand in 
hand: 


/ will give Stalin credit for one 
thing: he didn’t simply come with 
a sword and conquer our minds 
and bodies. No, he demonstrated 
his superior skill in subordinating 
and manipulating people—an im- 
portant quality necessary in a 
great leader. In everything about 
Stalin’s personality there was 
something admirable and correct 
as well as something savage. No- 
thing about him fitted into its own 
frame. Everything has to be seen 
in the light of his very complex 
personality. 


Despite this ambivalence re- 
garding Stalin as well as his own 
past, he is categorical in insisting 
that his successors must Carry 


destalinization through to the 
end. He declares that Stalin 
cannot be proclaimed both a gen- 
ius and a murderer, and he re- 
gards as absurd the efforts made 
by some Soviet military leaders in 
recent years to rehabilitate both 
Stalin and his victims! Moreover, 
despite the present leadership’s 
attempt to clamp the lid once 
more on further revelations of 
Stalin’s crimes, Khrushchev is 
convinced that the whole truth 
will out. “It’s time will come. It 
will all come out in the end,” he 
Says in one passage. ‘“‘Even the 
best-kept secrets will be brought 
out into the open.” It is as if the 
speaker were prodded by a deep 
inner imperative insisting, against 
all evasions, pretexts and self-jus- 
tifications, that something must 
be done to requite the monstrous 
wrongs perpetrated by Stalin. At 
the same time, it is not at all 
clear that he fully grasps all the 
implications of that imperative 
for the future of the party dicta- 
torship itself. 

The Khrushchev in Khrushchev 
Remembers repeats the same de- 
mand that was made by Khrush- 
chev in power—that the party en- 
gage in a kind of collective exor- 
cism. Few will have forgotten the 
ex-leader’s bizarre but dramatic 
gesture at the 22nd Party Con- 
gress when he called for the re- 
moval of Stalin’s remains from 
Lenin’s tomb and the erection of 
a monument to the dictator’s vic- 
tims. In the same spirit, the man 
in Khrushchev Remembers calls 
for the “self-purification” of the 
party through the complete reha- 
bilitation of Stalin’s victims “to 
prevent the ghosts of those years 
from coming back from. their 
graves to haunt us.” The notion 
that the party must atone for in- 
justices perpetrated by its leaders 
in the name of “class struggle” 
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cannot be found anywhere in 
Marxism-Leninism but seems to 
have implanted itself in Khrush- 
chev’s thinking. 

Khrushchev’s preoccupation 
with the rehabilitation of every 
one of Stalin’s victims is much 
more than just a_ psychological 
quirk. Rather, this demand 
touches the core issue of whether 
the post-Stalin regime will or can 
concede to Russia’s need for a 
modicum of civil order and free- 
dom. If it seems strange that the 
former Soviet leader would persist 
in forcing questions so menacing 
to the perpetutation of the Soviet 
party dictatorship, he nonethe- 
less proved himself quite capable 
of doing so while he was in power. 
It was Khrushchev, for example, 
who in late 1962 sponsored the 
publication of Solzhenitsyn’s One 
Day in the Life of Ivan Deniso- 
vich, which stands as one of the 
most telling attacks on Stalinism 
so far written. That action was 
taken against opposition within 
the leadership, specifically from 
Suslov and Kozlov. Moreover, his 
sponsorship was no momentary 
aberration. After the neo-Stalinist 
countercampaign of late 1962 
and early 1963 against anti-Sta- 
linist literature had  ebbed, 
Khrushchev in the summer of 
1963 again praised Solzhenitsyn 
for “depicting Soviet reality and 
the Stalin cult truthfully.” His pa- 
tronage of the embattled author 
—now anathema to the Brezh- 
nevs and Suslovs of the current 
regime—was a measure of how 
far Khrushchev was prepared to 
go towards banishing at least the 
more exaggerated forms of Stalin- 
ist repression. 


IN THE REVIEWER’S | opinion, 
this unpredictable man—half Sta- 
linist politician, half reforming 
leader—understood to some de- 
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gree that his anti-Stalinism im- 
plied a less restrictive political re- 
gime. Despite his inconsistencies, 
his tantrums over modern art, and 
his dislike of intellectuals, he did 
ease the restraints on writers and 
the intelligentsia, who now look 
back on the Khrushchev years as 
a period of relative freedom by 
comparison with the present un- 
der Brezhnev. Khrushchev Re- 
members continues to voice the 
same ideas. The speaker evi- 
dently has the Solzhenitsyns, Sa- 
kharovs, and Medvedevs in mind 
when he says that “we must start 
thinking about the people who 
don’t deserve to be called ‘scum’” 
—an epithet commonly used in 
the Soviet press to characterize 
the intellectual critics of the pres- 
ent Brezhnev-led oligarchy. Even 
the more far-reaching proposals 
advanced in Khrushchev Remem- 
bers for a loosening of the re- 
straints upon Soviet citizens ex- 
tend notions which the ex-leader 
was developing before he fell 
from power. There is an obvious 
kinship between his June 1963 
decree ending the jamming of 
Western broadcasts (a practice 
which was reinstated by Brezhnev 
after the 1968 invasion of Czech- 
oslovakia) and the proposal set 
forth in the present volume for an 


“open borders” policy granting 
Soviet citizens freedom to travel 
abroad. The speaker in Khrush- 
chev Remembers roundly criti- 
cizes those in the present regime 
who see a defector in any Soviet 
citizen desirous of going abroad 
and who refuse to risk a relaxation 
of the restrictions on such travel. 
He says that Svetlana Stalin’s 
defection to America might have 
been averted if she had been 
trusted and her request for a visa 
extension to stay in India had 
been granted. A note of genuine 
perplexity creeps in when, com- 
menting on the closed-border 
policy, he exclaims: “It is incredi- 
ble to me that after fifty years of 
Soviet power, paradise should be 
kept under lock and key.” 
Whether Khrushchev would or 
could carry out such proposals if 
he were in power again is, of 
course, questionable. However, 
despite all his deep flaws and 
ruthless opportunism, it is never- 
theless this erstwhile Stalinist 
turned political reformer—this 
crude exhibitionist who shocked 
even his own colleagues, not to 
mention educated Russians, with 
his boorish shoe-thumping at the 
United Nations Assembly—who, 
virtually alone among Stalin’s 
heirs past and present, has dis- 
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played flashes of awareness of his 
country’s need for a more humane 
and civilized order. These mo- 
ments of insight stand out here 
and there in the wandering and 
uneven narrative of Khrushchev 
Remembers and are among the 
more persusaive indications of its 
Khrushchevian origin. 

In sum, Khrushchev Remem- 
bers, even if authentic, falls short 
of being the sort of document the 
careful historian or historiogra- 
pher could rely upon: it is too full 
of factual inaccuracies, outright 
distortions, and dubious recollec- 
tions to provide authoritative doc- 
umentation of the past. For stu- 
dents, of Soviet politics, it is nev- 
ertheless a revealing document. 
On the one hand, it shows the 
warping effect of the Stalin tyr- 
anny on the mentality of a man of 
lowly origins and remarkable but 
abused talents; yet, on the other, 
it reveals a man whose human 
qualities were not wholly smoth- 
ered by a life in the jungle of Sta- 
linist politics. Most of all perhaps, 
in mirroring the antagonistic ele- 
ments at play in the psyche of its 
presumed author, Khrushchev Re- 
members also mirorrs the deep 


contradictions imbedded in the 
contemporary Soviet political 
world. 


Inside Testimony 


By Melvin Croan 


ROBERT HAVEMANN: 

Fragen, Antworten, Fragen. 

Aus der Biographie eines 
deutschen Marxisten (Questions, 
Answers, Questions. From the 
Biography of a German Marxist), 
Munich, R. Piper & Co. 

Verlag, 1970. 

ERWIN WEIT: Ostblock intern. 
13 Jahre Dolmetscher fuer die 
polnische Partei und Staats- 
fuehrung (The East Bloc 

from the Inside. Thirteen 

Years as a Translator for the 
Polish Party and State 
Leadership), Hamburg, Hoffman 
und Campe Verlag, 1970. 


POLAND AND EAST GERMANY 
together serve to anchor Soviet 
power in the European interna- 
tional political system. Yet, apart 
from the occasional journalistic 
tidbit, little is known about the 
inner workings of relations be- 
tween Warsaw and East Berlin. As 
for each country’s domestic politi- 
cal arena, reliable information is 
often no less difficult to come by. 
Short of a major internal up- 
heaval, one is usually left guess- 
ing about the scope and signifi- 
cance of domestic dissidence, 
and the arcane realm of political 
relationships within the ruling 
elite typically appears all but im- 
penetrable. For this reason, 
accounts by insiders or ex-insid- 
ers are bound to be of absorbing 
interest. These two books are no 
exception. The first is by a distin- 
guished natural scientist and 


Marxist philosopher who still re- 
Sides in East Germany and the 
second by a ranking official trans- 
lator who fled Poland for the West 
as a consequence of the recent 
“anti-Zionist” campaign. Al- 
though each author writes from 
his own distinctive vantage point, 
both shed light into otherwise 
murky recesses. 

Professor Robert Havemann’s 
rather sketchy autobiographical 
account is basically the story of 
the transformation of a longtime 
Stalinist into one of the East Ger- 
man regime’s most outspoken in- 
tellectual critics. Havemann 
joined the Communist party in the 
last days of the Weimar Republic 
and engaged in underground 
activity during the Hitler period, 
which he survived only because 
his scientific research was 
deemed to be of potential value to 
the Nazi war effort. After the war 
he resumed open agitation for 
various Communist causes, and 
following his dismissal as director 
of a research institute in West 
Berlin, he was quickly appointed 
to the position of Professor of 
Physical Chemistry at the Hum- 
boldt University in East Berlin. To 
all intents and purposes a highly 
prized regime intellectual, Have- 
mann seemed to take the shatter- 
ing revelations of the 20th So- 
viet Party Congress in his stride. 
But the Khrushchev dispensation 
did prompt him to begin to reex- 
amine his own ingrained Stalinist 
perspectives. 
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This process culminated in a 
course of public lectures that 
Havemann delivered at the Hum- 
boldt University in 1963-64, 
which shortly afterward appeared 
in West Germany under the title, 
Dialectics Without Dogma.’ The 
revisionist content of the lectures, 
not to mention their popularity 
with his audience and their publi- 
cation in the West, led to Have- 
mann’s enforced retirement from 
academic life, his ouster from the 
SED, and various other forms of 
official harassment, including pe- 
riods of virtual house arrest. 
Nonetheless, in the years since 
1964, Havemann has persisted in 
his studied defiance of the East 
German authorities and has re- 
peatedly succeeded in communi- 
cating to the outside world his by 
now utterly heterodox opinions. 

Of the latter, the present vol- 
ume offers a generous helping, 
even if the way in which it is 
served up leaves something to be 
desired. The presentation pro- 
ceeds against the backdrop of a 
protracted narration of Have- 
mann’s several interrogations at 
the hands of the East German 
secret police; into this discourse 
he awkwardly interjects disjointed 
personal reminiscences and dis- 
cursive political and philosophical 
speculation. Yet if the literary 
technique is infelicitous, the book 


1 Robert Havemann, Dialektik ohne Dogma? 
Reinbek bei Hamburg, Rowohlt Taschenbuch 
Verlag, 1964. 
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itself remains both informative 
and provocative. It offers much 
firsthand testimony to the nar- 
row-minded rigidity of the UI- 
bricht regime and the calculated 
opportunism of its servitors. It 
also helps to clarify why intellec- 
tual dissidence has been of far 
less practical political signifi- 
cance in East Germany than in 
several other Communist states. 
For in addition to the traditional 
German cleavage between Macht 
(might) and Geist (mind), there is 
the special problem of Germany’s 
national division and the unique 
influence that this factor exerts 
upon the critical intellectual him- 
self. 

Such influence is only too ap- 
parent in Havemann’s own politi- 
cal thought. Granted that this one 
book alone may not indicate the 
full philosophical depth of his 
mind, it does convey a good sense 
of the range of his concerns. Even 
more to the point, it contains some 
quite revealing inconsistencies. 
Consider Havemann’s attitude to- 
ward Stalinism. To begin with, he 
engages in a truly masterful criti- 
cal analysis of the neo-Stalinist 
party dictatorship, which he de- 
picts aS an impersonal organism 
whose very lack of structure ren- 
ders it virtually immune to inter- 
nal reform. In view of his detesta- 
tion of this “evil offspring of Sta- 
linism,” one might expect him to 
take a harsh view of its progeni- 
tor. But that is not quite the case. 
Rather, he rehearses the familiar 
apologetics for the historical ne- 
cessity of the original Stalinism 
and faults it less for its excesses 
than for its failure to produce any- 
thing beyond ‘“semi-revolution.” 
This, in turn, leads him to con- 
demn the 1953 East German 
workers’ revolt on the logic that 
since the Stalinist order that pre- 
vailed at the time constituted an 


“unfinished revolution,” the spon- 
taneous rising against it could 
only lead to “counterrevolution.” 

No less perplexing is Have- 
mann’s attitude toward the New 
Left. On the one hand, he seems 
to applaud its activities unre- 
servedly; on the other, he be- 
moans its becoming ‘“‘poisoned by 
bourgeois culture” and turning 
elitist. To confuse matters fur- 
ther, he. repeatedly equates stu- 
dent radicals in the West with the 
intellectual forces that helped to 
bring about the 1968 “Spring” in 
Czechoslovakia, something which 
few members of either group 
would accept. And how can one 
explain the glaring contradiction 
between his analysis of the tena- 
ciousness of neo-Stalinism and 
his affirmation that a_ radical 
breakthrough to socialist democ- 
racy in the Communist world is 
inevitable? Is this simply to be 
dismissed as a case of the wish 
being father to the thought? Per- 
haps. But there is another impor- 
tant key to unraveling all the ap- 
parent contradictions in Have- 
mann’s thought. It is to be found 
in his animus against bourgeois 
society in general and toward the 
socio-political order in the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany in par- 
ticular. To call attention to this is 
not in the slightest to detract 
from his great personal courage 
in speaking out against the re- 
pressive authoritarianism of neo- 
Stalinism, as practiced by the 
East German regime. It is, how- 
ever, to point to an ultimate ambi- 
valence in his attitude toward the 
GDR, however repressive the re- 
gime. Havemann’s dilemma_ is 
perhaps best captured by an 
aphorism of his fellow East Ger- 
man dissident and close personal 
friend, the chansonnier Wolf Bier- 
mann, who remarked with respect 
to divided Germany, “I live in the 
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better half but suffer twice the 
pain.” 


IN CONTRAST TO Prof. Have- 
mann’s agonized _ reflections, 
Erwin Weit’s account restricts it- 
self to a matter-of-fact recapitula- 
tion of his years of service as Go- 
mulka’s German-language transla- 
tor. This service enabled Weit to 
observe at close proximity the be- 
hind-the-scenes behavior not only 
of ranking members of the Polish 
political elite but also of the top 
East German leadership and var- 
ious Soviet and other Eastern bloc 
officials. While his book contains 
few startling revelations, it is full 
of fascinating incidents which viv- 
idly illuminate the actual charac- 
ter of “fraternal relations” within 
the Communist world. The delib- 
erations and private discussions 
to which Weit was privy—includ- 
ing the talks at Karlovy Vary in 
April 1967 and also the five-power 
meeting in July 1968 that formu- 
lated the notorious ‘Warsaw Let- 
ter’ to Dubeck—speak volumes 
in themselves. So do the chance 
ethnic slurs and insults involving 
nationality that were uttered 
within earshot of the author by 
the avowed protagonists of ‘“‘so- 
Cialist internationalism.” 
Particularly instructive are 
those sections of Weit’s account 
that deal with Polish-East German 
relations and evaluate the rank- 
ing personages on each side. 
Predating plenty of recent evi- 
dence that East Berlin would like 
a decisive voice in coordinating 
bloc policy toward Bonn, Weit re- 
veals that Ulbricht’s efforts to 
limit Poland’s freedom of man- 
euver ran back well into the 
1950’s. It has also been known 
that Ulbricht did not look favor- 
ably upon Gomulka’s return to 
power in 1956, but Weit brings 
fresh evidence of how insistently 
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and in what petty ways Ulbricht 
nursed his political grudge 
against the Polish leader—and 
with what contrived forbearance 
Gomulka sought to parry the 
thrusts of his East German coun- 
terpart. It took a long time, until 
the mid-1960’s in fact, before 
their personal animosity finally 
began to subside, and by then Go- 
mulka had shrunk as a political 
figure. Curiously, in the same dec- 
ade—according to Mr. Weit—UI- 
richt had grown steadily in politi- 
cal and personal self-assurance, 
without for a moment forfeiting 
those qualities of persistence, 
meticulous attention to detail, 
cunning, and cynicism that had 


long stamped the man as an ap- 
paratchik par excellence. By con- 
trast, as Gomulka’s perspectives 
narrowed, his grasp of major pol- 
icy issues weakened, and he 
seemed to lose heart in the polit- 
ical infighting that surrounded 
him. Weit’s memoirs, which were 
completed well before Gomulka’s 
ouster from power, make it crystal 
clear that the Polish leader’s 
downfall was long in the offing and 
strongly intimate that it was staved 
off in 1968 only because of the 
events in Czechoslovakia. 

In recording his own impres- 
sions of Gomulka and Ulbricht, 
Weit observes that despite their 
differences of personality, politi- 


Another God That Failed 


By Boris Goldenberg 


HUGH THOMAS: Cuba, or the 
Pursuit of Freedom. London, 
Eyre & Spottiswood, 1971. 

K. S. KAROL: Guerrillas in Power. 
New York, Hill & Wang, 1970. 


IN SPITE OF the different time- 
Spans covered by the two books 
under review and the different pro- 
fessional positions and _ political 
philosophies of the authors, both 
works are of fundamental impor- 
tance for anyone interested in 
Cuba and its development. Pro- 
fessor Thomas, a liberal British 
historian internationally known 
for his Spanish Civil War, pre- 
sents two centuries of Cuban his- 
tory from 1762 up to the ‘Missile 
Crisis” of 1962, supplemented by 
an Epilogue which summarizes 


developments from 1963 through 
1969 and evaluates the achieve- 
ments of Castro’s revolution. K. S. 
Karol an independent Marxist of 
Polish descent and a well-known 
journalist who has previously pub- 
lished books on Poland, Soviet- 
US relations under Khrushchev, 
and Maoist China, focuses on the 
Cuban revolution and its progress 
up to 1969. 

Professor Thomas’ voluminous 
Cuba, or the Pursuit of Freedom 
(1,696 pp.) is a historical master- 
work. The fruit of more than a 
decade of diligent research, it 
draws upon an amazing wealth of 
source material and deserves to 
be called the first reliable and 
scholarly history of modern and 
contemporary Cuba published in 
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cal method, and _ psychological 
makeup, both men shared one 
thing in common: the lack of any 
real interest in a genuine recon- 
ciliation between the German and 
the Polish peoples. This he de- 
duces from an “unwritten com- 
mandment in the exercise of 
power” in the Communist world, 
namely, “no fraternization be- 
tween peoples lest this weaken 
the hand of the leadership in a 
crisis situation.” Weit’s harsh in- 
dictment seems only too valid for 
the period which he himself exper- 
ienced. It does not offer very 
much hope for the future, despite 
the new leadership in both War- 
saw and East Berlin. 


any language. After tracing the 
background developments from 
the colonial period through the 
late 1920’s, the author gives an 
excellent portrayal of the genesis 
and course of the Cuban revolu- 
tion of 1933, its aftermath, and 
the ensuing “Age of Democracy” 
up to 1952. This is followed by a 
detailed, all-encompassing treat- 
ment of the military, political and 
ideological aspects of the anti-Ba- 
tista struggle; the ideology of 
Castro and his relations with 
other parties and groups; the nu- 
merical strength of Castro’s guer- 
rillas (which jumped from a mere 
300 in mid-1958 to some 3,000 
by the end of the same year — p. 
1042); and the author’s estimate 
of the total number of victims of 
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the revolutionary struggle (1,500 
to 2,000 rather than the 20,000 
claimed’ by revolutionary mytholo- 
gists), which, he says, is less than 
the number of persons killed or 
executed under the Castro regime 
from 1959 to 1969 (p. 1460). Per- 
haps the most interesting part of 
the book for the contemporary 
reader is that which presents the 
author’s analysis of the transfor- 
mations brought about during the 
first few years of Castro’s rule 
(from 1959-60 through 1962) to- 
gether with an account of such 
important events as the Bay of 
Pigs invasion and the 1962 Mis- 
sile Crisis. The Epilogue, though 
brief (60 pages), sketches the 
most important developments of 
the years since 1962 and also es- 
says an estimate of the “political 
lessons” of the Castro revolution. 
The 16 appendices include a 
highly interesting analysis of the 
social backgrounds of the mem- 
bers of Castro’s small group of 
revolutionaries who attacked the 
Moncada barracks in 1953. This 
analysis shows that “intellec- 
tuals” formed only an insignificant 
minority of the group. 

Professor Thomas sees one of 
the peculiar features of Cuba’s 
postrevolutionary socialist trans- 
formation in the fact that 
“uniquely in the history of revolu- 
tions [it was] brought about with- 
out struggle.” The Castro regime, 
he points out, “captured a series 
of concerns in prosperous work- 
ing order,” and there was conse- 
quently “no problem of postwar 
reconstruction.” But the author 
goes on to say that this very cir- 
cumstance caused the revolution- 
ary leaders to entertain many illu- 
sions about the future, and it is 
against this background that the 
subsequent achievements of the 
Castro regime must be measured. 
While the author acknowledges 


and fairly describes the undenia- 
ble progress the regime has made 
in the areas of education and 
health, as well as the “positive” 
changes that have occurred in 
other social fields, he questions 
whether they are commensurate 
with the human cost. In his final 
evaluation, he writes: 


Those who admire the social ad- 
vances .. . must consider the 
brutalities of the gaolers, the arbi- 
trary character of an unpredict- 
able but ubiquitous tyranny, the 
tedium of an inefficient bureau- 
cratic state, and the melancholy 
of a society where eccentricity 
and private experiment . .. are 
damned. . . . Those who abhor 
tyranny need to be reminded of 
the evident integrity of many of 
[the revolution’s] leaders . . ., 
[of the fact] that universal school- 
ing and medicine did not obtain 
before. . . and that rural poverty 
is much reduced. Lovers of the 
Revolution ... need to recall 
that health and education are 
only aids to the good life, and that 
in Cuba, as elsewhere in the Com- 
munist world, where it is often 
supposed that the end justifies 
the means, the ends themselves 
seem forgotten” (pp. 1483-84). 


It is, of course, impossible to 
write such a voluminous work 
without committing some mis- 
takes. There are some factual er- 
rors, such as the statement (p. 
1093) that the growth rate of 
Cuba’s population (2.7 percent 
per year) is “close to that of 
northwestern Europe’ in_ the 
1880's,” whereas it is in fact con- 
siderably higher than the latter. 
Neither is the author’s description 
of Havana as “a larger capital city 
in proportion to total inhabitants 
than any other city in the world 
except London and Vienna” accu- 
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rate (Buenos Aires and Monte- 
video both falsify this statement). 
But such errors are relatively few 
and inconsequential. 

This reviewer would also take 
exception to Professor Thomas’ 
treatment of some _ substantive 
matters. For example, | question 
his description of the judicial sys- 
tem in prerevolutionary Cuba as 
“oarticularly corrupt,” since in 
fact the majority of judges were 
much more honest than any other 
group of Cuban officials. | also 
object to the author’s application 
of the term “blockade” to the US 
embargo imposed on trade with 
Cuba, since the former would 
imply that the US attempted to 
Shut off all Cuban commerce with 
the Soviet bloc and Western Eu- 
rope—which was not the case. 

Nor am | happy about Profes- 
sor Thomas’ failure to explain sat- 
isfactorily why Cuba’s originally 
democratic revolution changed so 
rapidly into a socialist one. The 
author refutes—quite rightly— 
the popular misconceptions that 
it was (1) because Castro was a 
“Communist” from the start, (2) 
because North American pressure 
drove him into the embrace of the 
Soviet Union, or (3) because he 
succumbed to the influence of the 
Russians themselves. Professor 
Thomas puts the turning point at 
sometime in the summer of 1959 
“when Castro decided that he 
could afford to be authoritarian as 
well as radical, and [when he] also 
cast around for arms” (p. 1237); 
however, the only reason he gives 
for the radicalization is the “grow- 
ing opposition” that arose to the 
new regime’s agrarian reform (pp. 
1223 and 1226-27.) | do not con- 
Sider this an adequate explana- 
tion. 


MR. KAROL IS a former “lover of 
the [Castro] Revolution” who 
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/became disenchanted after his | a few lines (p. 183)—-and even | says, has been closed because | 
last visit to Cuba in 1968, when 
he realized that the time of “‘here- 
sies’” was past and that Castro 
had renounced his earlier deter- 
mination to forge a unique 
“Cuban socialism.” 

As a Marxist, the author is an 
“engagé writer and probably does 
not aspire to scholarly objectivity. 
Even so, his book displays too 
much “slant,” or bias, which 
leads him to make statements 
that are not entirely true, and to 
omit facts which are rather disa- 
greeable from his standpoint. His 
bias clearly manifests itself in his 
proclivity to regard a person’s atti- 
tude toward the United States as 
Mis decisive criterion of either a 
‘‘orogressive” or a “reactionary” 
position. It is also apparent in his 
unjustifiable characterization of 
Theodore Draper as a “detractor”’ 
of the Cuban revolution (p. 16) 
just because Draper perceived 
quite early that the revolution har- 
bored objectionable tendencies 
which Karol and his friends re- 

fused to recognize. 

The same bias leads Karol to 
make the unwarranted assertion 
that in September 1959 official 
US policy was already directed to- 
ward the overthrow of Castro “by 
fair means or foul, and in ap 
briefest possible time” (p. 6). 
also explains why he mentions we 
allegedly “fake photographs” pre- 
sented by US representative Adlai 
Stevenson to the United Nations 
in 1961 but fails to mention the 
faked ‘“‘photomontage” presented 
by the Cuban leadership to the 
world in November 1959 in order 
to prove the supposedly US-in- 
spired “bombardment” of Havana 
by Diaz Lanz, which never hap- 
pened at all. Again, in his effort to 
avoid unpleasant facts, Karol re- 
duces his account of the highly | 
important Matos affair of 1959 to 
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then is guilty of a factual error in 
identifying Camilo Cienfuegos, in- 
stead of Castro himself, as the 
person responsible for Matos’ ar- 
rest and imprisonment.! 

In spite of the author’s bias 
and the presence of other factual 
mistakes, the book is neverthe- 
less a must for serious students 
of the Castro revolution. It not 
only provides an excellent exposi- 
tion of the whole historical proc- 
ess from 1952 on, including a 
number of previously unknown 
details, but also presents a pene- 
trating analysis of the interna- 
tional Communist background of 
Cuban developments such as only 
a “specialist” in Communist af- 
fairs could attempt. Though no 
longer persona grata to the Castro 


regime, Mr. Karol boasts the 
added advantage of having been 
an “insider” who had_ intimate 


discussions with many important 
Cuban leaders, including Castro 
himself, and thus is uniquely 
qualified to describe and interpret 
the course of Castro’s revolution. 
The criticisms offered here are 
therefore by no means intended 
to deter anyone from reading the 
book or to detract from its overall 
value. 

According to Karol, the difficul- 
ties in which the Cuban revolution 
finds itself today are due to a “de- 
cline in revolutionary fervor” 
which in turn stems from the ab- 
sence of democratic institutions 
(ambiguously described by the 
author as an “institutional void”). 
The democratic-socialist way, he 


1 Huber Matos, a former officer in Castro’s 
guerrilla forces, became revolutionary 
governor of Camaguey Province but later 
wrote a letter to Castro resigning his post in 
protest against the growing role of the 
Communists in the regime. As a result, he 
was declared a ‘‘traitor to the revolution,” 
arrested, and condemned in December 1959 
to 20 years’ imprisonment. 
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says, has been closed because 
after 1967 the Castro leadership 
abandoned its “heretical” concept 
of a “Cuban way to socialism” 
and instead embraced the Soviet 
model (p. 532) calling “for a high 
investment rate coupled with low 
consumption .. ., in short for 
economic growth in the quickest 
possible time” (p. 517). Hence, 
the militarization of the country 
and the betrayal of the Latin 
American revolution (pp. 493 f.). 
The author views this whole devel- 
opment as the tragic outcome of 
a Soviet-Cuban marriage which 
“proves clearly that a marriage 
contract whose terms are not 
plainly set out deceives both par- 
ties” and results in a disastrous 
union (p. 210). 

This, in essence, is the central 
thesis of Karol’s book, and he 
claims that the vital decisions 
that brought about the present 
tragedy were taken in 1968. How- 
ever, the “institutional void” he 
refers to—which is merely an- 
other way of describing the char- 
ismatic rule of Castro—existed 
from 1959-60 on and constituted 
one of the “heretical” features 
which made the Cuban revolution 
SO appealing to the New Left. This 
one-man rule quite soon became 

a “dictatorship” imposed on the 
Cuban people from above, making 
impossible the development of 
any kind of democracy (Karol 
himself states this clearly enough 
in earlier parts of his book). More- 
over, the achievement of eco- 
nomic growth “in the shortest 
possible time” was already Cas- 
tro’s aim in 1961 (when a “pro- 
duction conference” set annual 
growth-rate targets of over 10 per- 
cent), and it was this aim which 
inspired Guevara’s nonsensical 
policy of rapid industrialization. 
Again, the “heretical” doctrines 
which reigned supreme in Havana 
during 1966-67 centered on the 
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creation of an ideal Cuban ‘“‘new 
man” through reeducation and 
constant pressure, and they could 
be realized only in a totalitarian 
state which left no room for any 
kind of democracy. As to the 
“marriage” with Soviet Russia— 
which can actually be dated from 
1960 or 1961—it grew inevitably 
out of Castro’s decision to pro- 
voke the Americans and “social- 
ize” Cuba as rapidly as possible. | 
am not sure if Karol is prepared 
to recognize these facts, but they 
provide a vital dimension that is 
lacking in his otherwise excellent 
and intelligent analysis. 

In his concluding chapters, 
Karol expresses the hope that 
Cuba will somehow, sometime, 
overcome its difficulties and _ in- 


troduce socialist-democratic insti- 
tutions. Maybe, but up to mid- 
1971 there are as yet no signs of 
its happening. Since in the mean- 
time Karol has been denounced 
(in Padilla’s “confession” ’) as a 
“CIA agent” and Castro has de- 
clared that no more critical intel- 
lectuals will henceforth be per- 
mitted to visit Cuba, Karol will not 
be able to observe at first hand 


2 After Winning a prize in 1968 for his 
book Fuera de/ Juego, Cuban writer Heberto 
Padilla was accused by army propagandists 
of “‘anti-revolutionary” tendencies and lost 
his job, though he was permitted to stay in 
Cuba and to meet freely with foreigners, 
including Karol. He was arrested in April 
1970 but was freed after writing a 
“confession” in which he renounced his 
earlier views and claimed to have been 
influenced by “CIA agents,’ among whom he 
named Karol and French writer René Dumont. 


whether and to what extent his 
hopes become true. 

Finally, it must be noted that 
the English translation of Karol’s 
book, which originally appeared in 
French, is sadly deficient. To 
quote just a few examples, the 
well-known term “vo/untarisme”’ 
is translated as “individual free- 
dom” (p. 287); “/es ambiguités du 
Castroism” becomes instead the 
“contradictions of Castroism” (p. 
431); and the French phrase “une 
fuite en avant” (a flight forward) 
—applied to Castro’s ‘“Revolution- 
ary Offensive” of 19683—is ren- 
dered as ‘a form of blindness”! 


3 Castro’s ‘‘Revolutionary Offensive”’ of 
1968 was a socialization drive in which some 
55,000 small private businesses and shops 
were nationalized. 


Comparing Communist Systems 


By John W. Burton 


CHALMERS JOHNSON, Ed.: 
Change in Communist Systems. 
Stanford, Calif., Stanford Uni- 
versity Press, 1970. 

SAMUEL P. HUNTINGTON and 
CLEMENT H. MOORE, Eas.: 
Authoritarian Politics in Modern 
Society. New York, Basic Books, 
Inc., 1970. 


THESE TWO compilations have 
much in common, including some 
common contributors. Almost all 
the contributors are area special- 
ists, mostly in the Chinese and 
Soviet fields; and all are persons 
who think basically in terms of 
the Western political environment 
in which they live. These two 


characteristics of the contributors 
condition the nature and ap- 
proach of both books. As aca- 
demic works, they are comparable 
to studies done by Soviet or 
Chinese scholars on Western po- 
litical systems: both groups of 
scholars are apt to accept their 
own system—indeed, an_ ideal 
type of their own system—as the 
norm, and at the same time to 
make comparisons with other sys- 
tems not as ideal types but rather 
as they are perceived to function. 
As a result, differences between 
systems tend to be overstated, 
while similarities go unobserved. 

The Huntington-Moore book is 
in four parts: one-party systems in 
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general, weak one-party systems, 
strong one-party systems, and 
patterns of adaptation. By defini- 
tion these systems are not demo- 
cratic—democracy being defined 
aS a system where the principal 
leaders are selected by competi- 
tive elections in which the bulk of 
the population can participate (p. 
509). The treatment is thus tied 
to a multiparty conception of de- 
mocracy, which limits its value. 
Despite the stress placed on 
the differences between authori- 
tarian and democratic systems, 
there are some fundamental simi- 
larities between a one-party au- 
thoritarian system and the West- 
ern democratic party system as it 
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operates in places like Northern 
lreland, Cyprus, and elsewhere 
where cultural minorities form 
permanent oppositions. There are 
in fact similarities between the 
one-party system and the US po- 
litical system from the point of 
view of minorities within the so- 
ciety that are not effectively in- 
cluded in the political decision- 
making processes. On the other 
hand, moreover, the involved 
processes of consultation that 
take place at some political levels 
in socialist states are highly par- 
ticipatory. 

As its title indicates, the Chal- 
mers Johnson book concentrates 
on problems of change in Com- 
munist systems. It is a compara- 
tive study, yet little consideration 
appears to have been given to 
problems of change in Western 
societies or to the recent litera- 
ture on the process of change as 
such (e.g., Karl Deutsch, Amitai 
Etzioni, Seymour N. Lipset, N. S. 
Demerath, etc.). In fact, the fun- 
damental problems of change are 
of the same type in any form of 
society, and concentration on 
purely local and sometimes tran- 
sitory features in one kind of sys- 
tem, such as one finds in the 
Chalmers Johnson book, can be 
misleading. 


THESE PROBLEMS of compara- 
tive politics can be overcome to a 
large degree by adopting a sys- 
tems approach—using the term 
“systems” here in the ‘General 
System Theory” sense and not in 
the popular sense referring to po- 
litical systems or types of political 
Organization. All political and 
social communities include many 
systems and subsystems, each of 
which has certain systemic 
needs to be satisfied. For exam- 
ple, systems require an ability to 
adjust to the rate of environmen- 


tal change or, failing that, to alter 
that rate. Since any individual 
system consists of transactions 
between units of the same set, it 
implies the participation of units 
and, failing this, the breakdown of 
the system and the creation of 
new ones. This, however, is not 
the occasion to outline systems 
analysis (see this author’s Sys- 
tems, States, Diplomacy and 
Rules, Cambridge, 1968); the ref- 
erence is made only to suggest 
that the political theorist probably 
has means of analysis which 
could be useful to the area spe- 
cialist and student of comparative 
politics. Unfortunately, neither of 
the books under review seems to 
relate to the growing body of theo- 
retical and empirical literature on 
systems analysis, which would 
provide a unified approach to the 
study of any particular area or sit- 
uation. Within a systems frame- 
work there can be dialogue be- 
tween scholars in different types 
of political and economic organi- 
zations, just as there can be dia- 
logue between atomic scientists; 
the subject of discussion is sys- 
tems properties and systemic 
needs, and these are universal. 
These two books, on the contrary, 
offer no basis for a transnational 
dialogue. 

A systems approach draws at- 
tention to the fundamental prob- 
lems of social and political organ- 
ization and away from the cultural 
and immediate preoccupations of 
any particular society. The all-per- 
vading preoccupation of both 
books—especially the Hunting- 
ton-Moore study—with the pres- 
ence or absence of one or more 
political parties is indicative of an 
approach, an attitude, a cultural 
value, which prejudges the issues 
being discussed. Furthermore, it 
leads the contributors into confu- 
sion once it is discovered that no 
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useful classifications or typolo- } 
gies of political organizations can 
be made on this basis. Thus, Bie- 
nen (Huntington-Moore, p. 120) | 
finds that typologies and defini- 
tions of one-party systems derived 
“from a literature that originally 
dealt with Communist parties 
have been misleading.” In short, 
the comparative method is found 
not useful. 

The party-parliamentary system | 
is a means to an end—and in | 
some circumstances a most inef- 
ficient one. The procedural end is 
effective participation, and the 
operational end is political jus- | 
tice, however defined. Concepts 
of the legitimacy of authority, as 
distinct from the legality of au- 
thority, are appropriate if an ex- 
amination is being made of either | 
democratic values or political sta- 
bility. These have a universal ap- 
plication within a general systems | 
framework, as all social organiza- 
tion involves authority and de- 
grees of legitimization. Thus, 
comparative measures of legiti- 
macy are possible. Whether a par- 
ticular political structure contains 
one or more parties is not the 
most interesting consideration. 


ALL POLITICAL systems, both na- 
tional and international, are mov- 
ing toward functionalism, which 
removes political decision-making 
from many fields of activity. In- 
deed, functionalism is beginning 
to appear as an alternative to po- 
litical system. In many communi- 
ties, radio and television, educa- 
tion, and numerous other areas 
are under functional control; and 
in areas of communal conflict 
such as Northern Ireland, housing 
is under such control. (The solu- 
tion to the community relations 
problem could be further progres- 
sion in this direction.) In any 
event, comparative studies based 


on functionalist trends would pro- 
vide a different perspective on au- 
thoritarian systems, but this pow- 
erful notion of political science 
does not enter even into Mr. Mey- 


ers contribution on “conver- 
gence” (Chalmers Johnson, pp. 
513), 


Values such as economic de- 
velopment or modernization are 
not an appropriate basis for com- 
parative studies, though they are 
featured in many of the contribu- 
tions appearing in these books. 
Indeed, it is far from clear that 
these are any longer accepted 
Western values, except among 
those over forty or so. Moreover, 
as John Galtung has shown, there 
is an important difference be- 
tween development in the broad- 
est sense and economic develop- 


ment, and most political systems 
are under pressure to give more 
attention to the former. Insofar as 
political systems have different 
cultural values, comparison of the 
degrees of attainment of these 
values is not particularly useful; 
however, some interesting com- 
parisons can be made once 
common systemic values are con- 
sidered. 

Above all, what strikes the po- 
litical theorist—especially one 
who is not an area specialist but 
engaged operationally in applying 
theory to situations of conflict in 
many different areas—is the 
great methodological and concep- 
tual gulf that exists between area 
specialists and students of com- 
parative politics, on the one hand, 
and political scientists who are in- 


terested in recurrent and univer- 
sal patterns of behavior, on the 
other. Indeed, the more scholarly 
contemporary _ literature cuts 
across not only political bounda- 
ries but academic boundaries as 
well. International relations, in- 
dustrial relations, and relations at 
other social levels are found to 
have a common theoretical frame- 
work. Role theory, decision-mak- 
ing theory, theory of social 
change, and other stock tools of 
the political scientist all can be 
employed. This is a logical out- 
come of general systems theory. 
The study of Communist and 
other societies within this frame- 
work would help to control, if not 
eliminate, the strongly subjective 
flavor of conventional Sino-Soviet 
studies. 


The Status of Soviet Women 


By Ellen Mickiewicz 


DONALD R. BROWN: The Role 

| and Status of Women in the So- 
viet Union. New York, Teachers’ 
College Press, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1968. 
(Author unspecified): Women in 
the Soviet Union: Statistical 
Returns. Moscow, 1970. 


ALTHOUGH THE “feminine ques- 
tion” is presently the center of 
much public attention and activ- 
ism in the United States, it has 
long occupied an important place 
in the rhetoric of official pro- 
nouncements emanating from the 
Soviet Union. There, “sexism,” or 
discrimination against women, al- 


legedly ended with the Great 
October Revolution and the ad- 
vent to power of a party dedicated 
to the emancipation of all the ex- 
ploited, who—according to of- 
ficial Marxist-Leninist doctrine— 
included women. But do Soviet 
women today, some 54 years after 
that revolution, really have equal 
opportunities to gain the good 
things of life? It would appear 
that Soviet women today may still 
be viewed as an underprivileged 
“social class’—a distinct social 
grouping which finds itself at a 
collective disadvantage relative to 
its male counterpart—as can be 
seen by investigating briefly six 
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characteristics by which one class 
can be distinguished from an- 
other: education, occupation, 
social mobility, political represen- 
tation, psychological perceptions 
and aspirations, and life style. 
Useful insights into these mat- 
ters are provided by two recent 
books. The first, edited by Donald 
R. Brown, presents the papers 
(complete with the comments of 
the conference participants) de- 
livered at a Symposium on the sta- 
tus of Soviet women, which was 
held in 1968 at Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege. The second, Women in the 
Soviet Union: Statistical Returns, 
is an English-language set of So- 
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viet statistics on demography, 
labor force, political participation, 
and education. Read in tandem, 
these two volumes permit us to 
assess in a reasonably balanced 
manner the several class aspects 
of Soviet womanhood mentioned 
above. 

The first of these categories— 
education—is the basic element 
which tends to distinguish class 
position in modern societies. Or, 
as Professor Mark Field wrote in 
his essay entitled “Workers (and 
Mothers): Soviet Women Today,” 
contained in the Brown volume: 


. . the indispensable underpin- 
ning for full participation of 
women in the economic, political, 
and social life of the country is 
undoubtedly education (p. 14). 


lt was Professor Field’s judgment 
that the educational status of So- 
viet women “is almost, but not 
quite, on a par with that of Soviet 
men” (p. 15). Table 20 in the So- 
viet volume documents this very 
impressive achievement: women 
comprised 44.4 percent of all So- 
viet university and institute stu- 
dents in 1965-66, compared with 
39.4 percent in the US, 28.5 per- 
cent in England, 43.4 percent in 
France (1962-63), 36.8 percent 
in Denmark, and 30.9 percent in 
West Germany (1964-65). Profes- 
sor Field reported, however, that 
the percentage of women among 
students of Soviet higher schools 
appeared to be declining slightly, 
and in his comment on Field’s 
essay, Professor Norton Dodge 
suggested: 


the enrollment of women 
has been discouraged ... by 
changing the admission regula- 
tions so that, in recent years, per- 
sons who have completed military 
service or who have worked satis- 


factorily for two or more years 
have been favored, and examina- 
tion results or past academic per- 
formance have counted less. The 
effect of these changes has, of 
course, been unfavorable’ to 
women. (pp. 52—53) 


However, it is quite possible that 
the departure of Khrushchev from 
power has weakened the voca- 
tional emphasis which permeated 
his educational reforms. As a re- 
sult, women may again progress 
toward virtual equality of opportu- 
nity with men in terms. of 
education.? 

When we turn from education 
to occupation—where  educa- 
tional attainment is translated 
into jobs and earnings—the evi- 
dence is ambiguous. Field noted 
in his essay that women comprise 
48 percent of the Soviet labor 
force and that 82 percent of 
women aged 16 to 54 either work 
or study. In his supplementary 
comment, Professor Dodge ob- 
served that Soviet women have 
made pioneering inroads _ into 
fields that had previously been 
the preserves of men in Russia 
and still are male bailiwicks in 
other cultures—chemistry, _ biol- 
ogy, medicine, physics, and math- 
ematics. The Soviet volume 
points with pride to the fact that, 
in 1966, 73 percent of Soviet doc- 
tors and 70 percent of all teach- 
ers in primary, incomplete sec- 
ondary, and secondary schools in 
the USSR were women (pp. 
42-43). 

However, two cautionary notes 
should be sounded. First, the 


1 Recent data suggest that, in fact, the 
proportion of women in higher education is 
moving back toward 50 percent—it was 47 
percent in the academic year 1968-69. 
Zhenshchiny i deti v SSSR (Women and 
Children in the USSR), Moscow, Statistika, 
1969, p. 56. 
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occupations in which women form 
the majority may not represent for 
Soviet society occupations of 
prestige or desirability. For exam- 
ple, there is some evidence to 
suggest that the teaching profes- 
sion ranks low in the estimation 
of Soviet youth.2 Second, within 
almost every occupational cate- 
gory, aS Field noted, women have 
been “underrepresented in the 
positions that require managerial, 
decision-making, and executive 
functions, while they tended to be 
over-represented in the subordi- 
nate and junior positions” (p. 14). 
For example, Soviet data indicate 
that women comprised 49.5 per- 
cent of junior scientific workers 
and assistants in 1967, but only 
12 percent of Doctors of Sciences 
and 8.8 percent of Academicians, 
Corresponding Members of the 
USSR Academy of Sciences, or 
professors. Women comprise 
roughly half of the collective farm 
labor force in each of the USSR’s 
15 union republics (Table 14 of 
the Soviet volume) but account 
for only 600 collective farm chair- 
men (p. 11), a mere 1.7 percent 
of the total.4 As for occupational 
satisfaction, Professor Field 
stated that laws protecting female 
labor are frequently ignored, and 
that women—often the least 
skilled members of a given work 


2 L. Borisova in Sotsia/nye problemy 
trudovykh resursov sela (Social Problems of 
Rural Labor Resources), cited by V. 
Shliapentokh, Sotsio/ogiia dlia vsekh 
(Sociology for Everyone), Moscow, Sovetskaia 
Rossiia, 1970, p. 123. 

3 This was compiled from a comparison of 
data for 1967 contained in Women in the 
Soviet Union: Statistical Returns, p. 44, and 
SSSR v tsifrakh v 1967 godu (The USSR 
in Figures for 1967), Moscow, Statistika, 1968, 
p. 130. 

4 The calculation was based on a total of 
slightly more than 36,000 collective farms 
in the USSR in 1968, reported in Narodnoe 
kKhoziaistvo SSSR v 1968 godu (National 
Economy of the USSR in 1968), Moscow, 


| Statistika, 1969, p. 313. 


force—fill in for labor-saving de- 
vices On many jobs. 

Thus we’ discover a general in- 
congruity between educational at- 
tainment and occupation. Despite 
educational backgrounds roughly 
equal to that of men, women do 
seem to be excluded generally 
from positions of authority. It is 
difficult to assess social mobility 
trends for the future from current 
information. One sociologist in 
the Novosibirsk area has ob- 
served, however, that although 
evening and _ correspondence 
schools are a good channel for 
upward social mobility, women 
make up only twenty percent of 
the students.5 In another study, 
Yu. V. Arutiunian found that in 
the least desirable occupational 
category (low-skilled physical 
work), a total of 25 percent of the 
workers were upwardly mobile; 
the mobility figure for women in 
this category, however, was only 5 
percent.® We are left with a gen- 
erally unfavorable—albeit impres- 
sionistic—assessment of wom- 
en’s chances for social advance- 
ment. 

Are political channels open for 
women to exercise civic authority 
and direct public policy toward re- 
alization of their aspirations? 
Here the situation is obviously un- 
favorable for women. From 1926 
through 1968, female member- 
ship in the all-important Com- 
munist Party of the Soviet Union 
has grown at an average of 0.2 
percent annually; only 21.2 per- 
cent of the party is female.” Field 
notes that, although women make 


5 L. Liashenko in Sotsia/nye problemy 
trudovykh resursov sela, cited in 
Shliapentokh, op. cit., p. 117. 

& “Opyt sotsiologicheskovo izucheniia sela”’ 
(Trial Sociological Research in the Country- 
side), cited in Shliapentokh, op. cit., p. 117. 

7 From the forthcoming Handbook of Soviet 
Socia/ Science Data, ed., Ellen Mickiewicz, 
New York, Free Press. 
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secretary of the executive committee 
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of divisions, directors of sectors 


1962 
1964 
1966 
Ill Specialists (instructors, 
inspectors, and others) 
1962 


1964 
1966 

IV Clerical personnel 
1962 
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1966 


SOURCE: V. G. Lebin and M.N. Perfilev, Kadry apparata upravienia v USSR (Cadres of the 
Administrative Apparatus in the USSR), Leningrad, Nauka, 1970, p. 176. 


up between two-fifths and one- 
half of the mass youth organiza- 
tion—the Komsomol—their rep- 
resentation in the leadership is 
“slim” (p. 16). In fact, there are 
no women in the position of first 
secretary in any republic Komso- 
mol organization. There are no 
female first or second secretaries 
of the Komsomol in the entire Es- 
tonian and Latvian republics, or 
in the Tomsk, Kursk, Pskov, and 
Orlov regional Komsomol organi- 
zations. In lvanovo Oblast—a tex- 
tile center—women make up 65 
percent of Komsomol member- 
ship but occupy only 7 out of a 
total of 24 district first secretary- 
ships. 

Turning from the party and its 
youth organization to the formal 
instruments of government au- 
thority, we find that women com- 


8 Spravochnik sekretaria pervichnoi partiinoj 
organizatsii (Handbook for the Secretary of a 
Primary Party Organization), Moscow, 
Politizdat, 1970, p. 723. 
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prise two-fifths of the deputies to 
local soviets (legislatures— 
Brown, p. 16), and the Soviet sta- 
tistical collection shows (p. 33) 
that women comprised 33.7 per- 
cent of deputies to the supreme 
soviets of the 15 union republics 
and 28 percent of deputies to the 
USSR Supreme Soviet in 1966. 
However, these favorable statis- 
tics belie actual power relation- 
Ships. When it comes to the im- 
portant executive organs of the 
government, women fare consid- 
erably worse. Ye. Furtseva, of 
course, is the only woman on the 
USSR Council of Ministers. At the 
union-republic level there are only 
27 female ministers (p. 16, Soviet 
volume). If one assumes an aver- 
age of some 25 ministers in each 
of the 15 republics, we find that 
this amounts to only 7 percent of 
the total. A recent Soviet study of 
the executive committee of a so- 
viet in an urban district of Lenin- 
grad found the distribution of 
women according to level of func- 
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tion to be as shown in the accom- 
panying table. It is clear from this 
table that the route to political 
power is far more accessible to 
men than to women. 

Problems of analysis are more 
complex when it comes to ques- 
tions of psychological perceptions 
and life styles. In the absence of 
surveys that plumb attitudes and 
desires, it is difficult to generalize 
about women as a group, or even 
about certain categories of 
women. Vera Dunham, however, 
in her contribution to the Brown 
volume, entitled “The Changing 
Image of Women in Soviet Litera- 
ture,” took an interesting ap- 
proach. She looked at current So- 
viet poetry and found that it mani- 
fests far more sensitivity to wom- 
en’s needs and strengths. The 
cardboard images of the Zhdanov 
era? have been replaced by more 
realistic, more ambiguous, and 
more vital images. Portraits are 
now three-dimensional and reflect 
in a new way admiration for the 
strength, courage, and emotional- 
ity of women. In her essay Prof. 
Dunham gave many illustrative 
examples of verse in Russian and 
in translation; it is fascinating 
reading. 

If indeed it is true that these 
changing images are character- 
istic of Soviet society's view of 
women, it is an encouraging de- 
velopment. However, to round out 
our study of psychological percep- 


9 Reference to the period 1947-49, when 
cultural Tsar A. A. Zhdanov tightened 
controls over all forms of artistic expression 
in the Soviet Union. 


tions, we would need to know 
women’s images of themselves. 
One suggested approach would be 
study of the literature of female 
authors. Only thus could we as- 
certain whether women, or at 
least these women authors, view 
themselves as bound by class or 
sex ties and whether they have as- 
pirations in common. 

During the Khrushchev era, 
there were many sweeping re- 
forms which sought to break 
through the growing barriers of 
class differentiation and to equal- 
ize conditions of existence for 
most Soviet citizens. In the essay 
“The Changing Soviet Family” in 
the Brown volume, Urie Bronfen- 
brenner examined the product of 
one such reform—the boarding 
school. Although it remains un- 
clear how broadly this innovation 
was to have been applied, or 
where Khrushchev hoped to find 
the funds for this expensive insti- 
tution,!° it seemed designed to 
relieve at least some mothers of 
signficant child-rearing responsi- 
bilities, thereby allowing them to 
share equally with men in. all 
public and employment activities. 
As Prof. Bronfenbrenner’s analy- 
sis made clear, there was consid- 
erable divergence of Soviet expert 
Opinion on this experiment. Those 
traditionalists who argued that 
the family (i.e., women), rather 


10 For example, data from Azerbaidzhan in 
1963-64 showed per-pupil expenditures of 
657 rubles in the boarding schools vs. only 
103 rubles in the regular school system. 
Herbert C. Rudman, The Schoo/ and the 
State in the USSR, New York, Macmillan, 
1967, p. 69. 
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than the boarding school, re- 
mained the most effective instru- 
mentality for inculcating social 
values and norms in youth appar- 
ently won out. Khrushchev’s suc- 
cessors curtailed the reform. 

Closely related to the role of 
Soviet women as the transmitters | 
of social values to the next gener- | 
ation is the question of leisure | 
time. The working Soviet woman, 
as Professor Field wrote in his | 
essay, must also engage in do- 
mestic duties—shopping, prepar- | 
ing meals, cleaning house—du- 
ties which are generally not 
shared by Soviet men. Mechaniza- 
tion of housework is still at a 
fairly primitive stage. In Pskov, 
for example, only 3.4 percent of 
the families have mechanical ap- 
pliances. As a result, women 
there average only three hours of || 
leisure time a day as compared to 
five hours for men.! 

Thus, in all aspects, with the 
important exception of education, 
women’s roles and characteristics 
in the Soviet Union are clearly dif- 
ferentiated from those of men, 
and their prospects for develop- 
ment and fulfillment seem to be 
distinctly inferior. What of the 
future? The outlook seems far 
from rosy. Without a _ channel 
through which to influence poli- 
tics, it is questionable whether 
Soviet women can assert their 
right to genuine equality. 


11 Ob osnovnykh itogakh izucheniia 
biudzheta vremeni zhitelei g. Pskova (Basic 
Results of a Study of the Time Budget of the 
Inhabitants of the City of Pskov), cited in 
Shliapentokh, op. cit., p. 147. 


Tackling Technetronics 


By Stanislaw Wasowski 


ZBIGNIEW BRZEZINSKI: Between 
Two Ages—America’s Role in the 
Technetronic Era. New York, 
Viking Press, 1970. 


PROFESSOR BRZEZINSKI’s _ pro- 
vocative analysis of the relative 
potentials which American liberal- 
| ism and Soviet Marxism have for 
| alleviating the malaise of the con- 
| temporary world introduces three 
| major interrelated issues which 
are specific to our age: the ‘“‘tech- 
netronic revolution,” the emer- 
gence of “global ghettos,” and the 
existence of a pervasive “crisis of 
belief.” The concept of the “‘teche- 
tronic revolution,” outlined by the 
author two years ago,’ refers to 
social change caused by swift 
progress in the development of 
electronics and communication. 
Our existence, already shaped by 
the requirements of production 
techniques characteristic of the 
industrial revolution, is now fur- 
ther affected by the impact of 
multiform and ubiquitous informa- 
tion as well as by the possibility 
of calculating complex interac- 
tions on electronic computers. 
This development has brought 
profound changes in our social, 
political, and cultural activities, 
changes whose full implications, 
very often, we still do not perceive. 
Our ability to influence nature 


1For examples, see his ‘‘America in the 
Technetronic Age,’’ Encounter (London), 
January 1968, pp. 16-26. 


and improve our own existence 
has increased, but the very tools 
which make this possible have 
certain built-in, undesirable side 
effects. For example, modern 
communications methods tend to 
develop interaction rather than 
intimacy, to promote protest 
against human suffering rather 
than development of constructive 
solutions, to develop emotions 
rather than understanding. 

This paradox becomes evident 
in Prof. Brzezinski’s discussion of 
the “global ghettos.” He uses this 
term to define all underprivileged 
social groups of the globe—in- 
cluding dwellers in racial districts 
of American cities, the populations 
of the less developed countries of 
Asia and Africa, and the inhabi- 
tants of the urban slums of Latin 
America. Material conditions in 
these ghettos may be improving 
slowly, but their participation in 
the benefits of material progress 
under the “technetronic revolu- 
tion” is still inadequate. The 
“slobal ghettos” suffer from social 
instability and insecurity, and, 
through the modern communica- 
tions media, they are made aware 
of other groups which share both 
their plight and their hostility 
toward affluent social groups and 
countries. The doctrines of the sat- 
isfied (among them, liberalism 
and Soviet Marxism) have little ap- 
peal to the denizens of the ghet- 
tos. Instead, they are attracted to 
demagogic leaders such as Che 
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Guevara or Frantz Fanon, who have 
no efficient solutions to offer but 
whose flamboyant rejection of the 
system that tolerates ghettos gains 
them admiration. 

Through the communications 
media the well-fed and privileged 
are also alerted to the fate of the 
less fortunate part of mankind, 
and many have grown impatient 
with what they consider the gen- 
eral indifference to human want 
and suffering. Convinced of the 
power of science and technology, 
they see no reason for the neglect 
of the poor other than the bad 
faith of the leaders and/or the in- 
adequacy of the existing socio- 
political systems. Their highly 
emotional outrage leads them 
often to extreme rejection of es- 
tablished institutions and_ their 
representatives. 

The concerned radicals of the 
New Left make their protests 
clearly audible, but they are not so 
vocal about constructive solutions. 
The reason, says Prof. Brzezinski, 
is a “crisis of belief’ affecting 
modern man (and not just the 
radicals). The complex working of 
modern societies and the need to 
relate multiple goals and coordi- 
nate varied interests of many so- 
cial groups require a_ unifying 
view, a global frame of reference. 
Traditional religions, ideological 
universalism, and nationalism in 
the past have provided such a link, 
but the present generation appar- 
ently abhors the thought of philo- 
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sophical synthesis and metaphysi- 
cal structure. 

Hence the modern radical—a 
child of his age in his extreme in- 
dividualism, his volatility, and his 
penchant for privacy—is not really 
capable of the sustained effort 
needed to structure institutions 
and relations between people. 
Basically a middle-class intellect- 
ual in revolt against his own back- 
ground, he lacks, for all his hon- 
esty and sincerity, the constancy 
and unity of purpose which are 
required for the task of improving 
the world. Hence, Prof. Brzezinski 
suggests we look elsewhere than 
to the New Left for a new syn- 
thesis of the spiritual and scien- 
tific aspects of human endeavor. 
He focuses on two Surviving social 
creeds of yesterday—liberalism 
and Marxism, as typified by Amer- 
ican and Soviet society. 

The author quickly disposes of 
any pretenses by the Soviet Com- 
munists to a role in shaping the 
future of humanity as it grapples 
with the “technetronic” age. There 
is no promise in a movement that 
started by being intolerant and 
soon became a synonym for ter- 
ror; that required enormous sacri- 
fices from its population only to 
squander the results through in- 
efficient and dogmatic manage- 
ment;* and that, after 50 years of 
experiments with wasteful plan- 
ning, now hesitantly gropes its 
way back to the economic reforms 
proposed already in 1918.° 

The Soviet past was both unin- 
spiring and inefficient; how about 


2 Brzezinski reminds his readers that the 
comparative ranking of the USSR (Russia) in 
composite social and economic indices per 
capita has not changed since 1900. Nineteen 
or twenty countries have higher ranking 
than Russia, just as was the case in 1900 
and 1919 (p. 132). 

? The author refers to the proposals of 
V. Grinevetsky, Rector of the Moscow 
Institute of Technology (pp. 129-30). 


the future? Will the revolutionary 
Spirit of original Marxism come to 
the fore now? No, Prof. Brzezinski 
tells us, the Soviet leaders are not 
attuned to the future, for their 
Marxist belief has changed into a 
dull socio-political orthodoxy that 
closes minds and hardens hearts. 
Professional ideologues defend of- 
ficial doctrines and fight irrelevant 
battles against other Marxist sects. 
The official view of the world— 
dutifully repeated through propa- 
ganda media—becomes ever more 
remote from what was original and 
interesting in Marx’s thought about 
how methods of production and 
social relations influence ideology. 
Marx’s Soviet disciples disregard 
the development in the new indus- 
trial society and refuse to accept 
such facts as the constant decline 
in the relative size of the industrial 
proletariat. They refuse to look at 
the organization of industrial pro- 
duction and ponder how it could 
influence social relations in mod- 
ern society, not to mention its po- 
tential impact on their own think- 
ing. They have opted for a system 
in which changes in science and 
technology are used to prop up a 
petrified socio-political structure 
rather than lead to a new struc- 
ture. In the Soviet Union, social 
thought is nonexistent; the crisis 
of belief is complete. 

The Soviet Union does note the 
existence of global ghettos, but 
only to the extent that they may be 
used to further its political aims. 
As long as global ghettos partici- 
pate in the anticapitalist, anti- 
imperialist campaign under the 
Soviet lead, the USSR pays con- 
siderable attention to them. As 
soon, however, as they fall under 
the spell of rival leftists of the 
Maoist, Castroite, or Marcuse ilk, 
Moscow’s interest in the ghettos 
flags. And at no time does the So- 
viet Union have significant practi- 
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cal suggestions about steps to be 
taken to solve some of the prob- 
lems experienced by the ghettos 
of the world. 

The Soviets also are making in- 
creasing use of  technetronic 
means of communication and pro- 
duction but seem intent on insulat- 
ing themselves from the concomi- 
tant social impact. Information is 
mass-produced and homogeneous, 
and for that reason stultifies rath- 
er than enlightens. Industrial 
and managerial applications of 
technetronics came late, and even 
then, more for purposes of ideo- 
logical display than out of a genu- 
ine understanding of the contribu- 
tion they might make to efficiency. 
The techniques are harnessed to 
the goals of increasing central 
control over various aspects of so- 
cial activity rather than to improv- 
ing cooperation among semi- 
autonomous elements of the social | 
and economic structure. 

Concluding his remarks on the 
prospects for a Soviet role in the 
future of mankind, Prof. Brzezin- 
ski suggests that the Soviet oligar- 
chy, mesmerized by the old issue 
of capitalism vs. socialism, dis- 
trustful of new ideas and material 
developments, devoted to a sec- 
tarian ideology, is incapable of in- 
spiring the world‘s confidence. 
Communism is a non-wave of the 
future. 

The only possible solution to 
the world’s problems, the author 
suggests, lies in the liberal tradi- 
tion as manifested in American 
political and social democracy. 
True, he admits, this tradition is 
ailing—shaken by racial strife, the 
generation gap, and violent pro- 
tests against the establishment. 
But, despite the short-term nega- 
tive impact of these developments 
on American society, they repre- 
sent, according to Prof. Brzezin- 
ski, a Courageous, frank, and often 


painful experiment out of which 
the future will be born. American 
society suffers, he admits, from 
the fact that liberalism—originally 
a creative response to the inequi- 
ties of the first industrial revolu- 
tion—has been a success and has 
turned into an established doc- 
trine, inflexible, over-sceptical, 
and self-satisfied. But the founda- 
tions are judged to be still sound: 
the nation experiments with solu- 
tions to the racial problem, with 
pluralism, and with participatory 
democracy; it is critical of itself; 
it is ready to adjust to changing 
circumstances and influences from 
outside. This, the author says, will 
keep American liberalism alive. 
Prof. Brzezinski’s book offers 
an elegant synthesis, fascinating 
insights, and challenging formula- 
tions. Some of the formulations, 
however, may be challenged by 
the reader. Take, for instance, the 
concept of “global ghettos.” After 
all, a ghetto being a section of a 
city to which a particular minority 
is restricted, what remains of the 
restriction if the ghettos are 
global? Brzezinski has obviously 
selected a provocative label to de- 
scribe different social groups shar- 
ing some characteristics. Are these 
ghettos more than a collection, 
more than a set of social groups? 
Do they actually constitute a uni- 
fied, universal collective of the 
world’s slum: dwellers—a _ collec- 


tive with enormous political poten- 
tial? To be sure, a protesting Amer- 
ican black leader may _ shout 
Slogans on behalf of oppressed 
blacks in Portugese Angola, and 
Arab countries may grant asylum 
to American leftists, black and 
white. But how genuine is this 
Solidarity? Can it survive such 
tests of fire as the threat to the 
livelihood of North Carolina blacks 
posed by a flood of textile imports 
woven by the poor laborers of 
India? Will the emotion-laden rec- 
ognition of analogous grievances 
lead to the formulation of real 
common bonds of interest among 
the denizens of the world’s diverse 
ghettos? There is little in this book 
to prove that this is so, and the 
author also fails to substantiate 
his estimate of the real political 
power of the “global ghetto.” 

One might also question Prof. 
Brzezinski’s assurance that the 
revival of liberalism should be lo- 
cated on American soil. While 
there is no denying that a revival 
of liberalism in America is a possi- 
bility, one searches in vain in this 
book for sufficient proof that it 
must occur. Those who live in the 
open social laboratory which is the 
US and are tested for bounce in 
conditions of stress are passion- 
ately involved in the making of 
history. The question is: Can they 
be sufficiently detached to observe 
the experiment in which they them- 
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selves are subjects? How are they 
to manage to report on their ob- 
servations without benefit of an 
independent frame of reference? 

Perhaps someone else, an out- 
sider, might be able to draw con- 
clusions from the experiments 
going on in America? This possi- 
bility Brzezinski has excluded from 
the beginning by proposing that 
the answer for the future can only 
be found among the superpowers. 
History, however, tells us that this 
need not be so. For instance, at 
the beginning of the 18th century, 
Pierre Bayle composed his Phi/o- 
sophical Dictionary—regarded by 
many as the beginning of the En- 
lightenment—in the Netherlands, 
a secondary power wedged be- 
tween the superpowers of the day, 
France and England. Maybe today 
it will be Europe, a secondary 
power wedged between Moscow 
and Washington, which will pro- 
vide answers to our modern con- 
cerns. After all, Europe is also 
heir to the liberal tradition, is 
aware of the problems of the sec- 
ond industrial revolution, and, 
what is more important, is capable 
of a detached view. Should the 
revival of liberalism indeed occur 
in an American-European frame- 
work, the author’s observations 
about the future would have to be 
accordingly modified, and en- 
riched, by reference to the Euro- 
pean liberal tradition. 


The Prague Spring and After 


By Blanca Jicinski 


TAD SZULC: Czechoslovakia 

Since World War I/: New York, 
Viking Press, 1971. 

IVAN SVITAK: The Czechoslovak 
Experiment. New York, Columbia 
University Press, 1971. 

|. WILLIAM ZARTMAN, Ed:: 
Czechoslovakia—I/ntervention and 
Impact. New York, New York Uni- 
versity Press, 1970. 


WITH ITS MEAGER- 14-million 
population and constricted terri- 
tory, Czechoslovakia has often re- 
ceived a much greater share of at- 
tention from political thinkers, 
journalists, and historians than its 
size and power would seem to 
warrant. For decades, whatever 
developed there has been ana- 
lyzed, reanalyzed, and gone over 
with a fine-tooth comb with an eye 
to its possible significance and 
consequences for the affairs of 
the world. Yet, the strange and 
sometimes morbid fascination that 
Czechoslovakia has held for politi- 
cal observers is not wholly unjus- 
tified. Historically a testing 
ground of new ideas as well as a 
breeding place of major wars, the 
country has displayed a capacity 
for troublemaking reaching far be- 
yond its modest borders. Not only 
was it the birthplace of the Refor- 
mation that convulsed 15th-cen- 
tury Europe, but it also played a 
key role in the start of the Thirty 
Years’ War and of World War Il. It 
is with an awareness of this his- 
torical record that the authors of 
the books under review approach 


what may be called the latest 
tragedy of Czechoslovakia. Al- 
though their conclusions differ, 
they are all convinced that the 
events they treat are of signifi- 
cance not merely for Czechoslova- 
kia but for Europe and the world. 

Tad Szulc’s approach is strictly 
factual. The first half of his book 
reviews the political history of 
Czechoslovakia since World War Il 
by way of background, and the 
second half then proceeds to re- 
count the events leading up to and 
during the short-lived Prague 
Spring of 1968. The author gives 
a month-by-month, plenum-by- 
plenum, — resolution-by-resolution 
account of those events, reprint- 
ing some of the key documents, 
and also provides some interest- 
ing bits of party gossip and 
glimpses info the inner party 
councils (one would have wished 
for more of the latter, since the 
facts as such have already been 
abundantly reported). And yet, for 
all its detailed chronicling of the 
moves and countermoves of the 
liberals and conservatives, of 
Moscow and Prague, the book 
gives the reader something akin 
to the feeling of watching a 
Space-walk—all these dangerous 
high-level political acrobatics 
seem to be taking place in a 
vacuum. 

This is because the people of 
Czechoslovakia figure hardly at all 
in Mr. Szulc’s account. He briefly 
refers to the populace on the eve 
of Dubcek’s accession to power as 
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“mainly preoccupied with its daily | 
problems of earning a living and | 
filling shopping baskets in the | 
midst of an exceptionally cruel | 
winter,” and nowhere later does | 
he adequately amend this picture 
of seeming public political apa- 
thy. The trouble is that Szulc’s 
profession as a news correspond- 
ent led him to focus his attention 
almost exclusively on the princi- 
pal newsmakers of the Prague 
Spring—the political leaders and 
the intellectuals. But if the mas- 
ses rarely make news, it is they 
who make revolutions. Szulc be- 
lieves that the Prague Spring was 
“a revolution in the deepest philo- 
sophical sense”; yet the people 
appear in his account only inci- 
dentally, when being addressed 
by a Smrkovsky or spoken for by 
the intellectuals. This does a seri- 
Ous injustice both to them and to 
history. For the most exhilarating 
and at the same time most revolu- 
tionary feature of the Prague 
Spring was the fact that the ordi- 
nary Czech and Slovak man-in- 
the-street became for the first 
time not only visible but also 
highly audible. Far from being 
content just to fill his shopping 
basket, he was filling the meeting 
halls, and his voice was filling the 
air waves with angry complaints 
about mismanaged plants and 
19th-century working conditions, 
polluted rivers and cramped apart- 
ments, past persecution and pres- 
ent discrimination, and_ being 
treated as a second-class citizen. 


Significantly, this average 
non-Communist man-in-the-street 
(since qver 80 percent of the 
Czechs and Slovaks are not party 
members) compared himself time 
after time to the Negro. Thus, one 
of a group of metal workers, in a 
discussion with the editors of Lit- 
erarni listy, remarked: “We're 
just like the Negroes; we’re never 
consulted about anything.” It 
soon became a sort of democratic 
chic for the editors of journals— 
some of whom actually had rather 
illiberal political records—to in- 
vite these second-class citizens to 
speak out in their columns and to 
voice their opinions in polls. 
Though there was anger and pain 
in these voices, they were singu- 
larly free from hatred. No one 
called for guns, or for gallows and 
revenge. Encouraged by hearing 
others like themselves speak out, 
more and more citizens attended 
protest meetings, organized for 
political action, signed petitions, 
and morally pushed the intellec- 
tuals to increase their pressure on 
the government. 

Such was the real dynamic of 
the Prague Spring. And it was the 
purposeful, politically intelligent, 
and civilized behavior of the peo- 
ple at large that gave this devel- 
opment its special glow. Unless 
one sees it, in part at least, as a 
bid of the second-class citizen 
and a second-class nationality (it 
was the disfavored Slovaks who 
were instrumental in engineering 
the fall of Novotny) for a fair 
shake and for more power, one is 
left with little more than hollow 
party maneuverings and _ intellec- 
tuals writing beautiful prose 
about lofty principles. Indeed, an 
intriguing speculation suggests it- 
self as to whether the latter-day 
liberalization movements in Com- 
munist-ruled countries are not in- 
creasingly coalescing with a 


worldwide revolt of youth and of 
second-class citizens, races, and 
nationalities in multinational 
states, and whether their terms of 
reference are not being increas- 
ingly drawn from the US civil 
rights movement and New Left 
anti-Establishmentarianism rather 
than from the Marxist past. One 
might point to the Polish workers’ 
recent slogan “Power to the Work- 
ers!,”” which seems akin to cur- 
rently fashionable slogans in the 
US, and to the fact that East Eu- 
ropean students are now com- 
monly referring to their countries’ 
Communist parties as “the Estab- 
lishment.” 


IVAN SVITAK, in The Czechosl/o- 
vak Experiment, does give the 
common citizen the place he de- 
serves. He considers the working 
class of Czechoslovakia, in_ alli- 
ance with the students, to have 
been “the most radical defenders 
of the national interests” and one 
of the three distinct components 
which, though having different 
goals, became “‘merged in one dy- 
namic process of social change.” 
The other two components were 
the “power elite” and the intellec- 
tuals. Svitak, who could perhaps 
be called the chief theoretician of 
the Prague Spring, himself be- 
longed to the intellectual group, 
but he increasingly addressed 
himself to the workers and the 
students. His book, a collection of 
essays written both during the 
Prague Spring and after the occu- 
pation of Czechoslovakia by the 
Warsaw Pact armies, makes 
highly interesting reading for 
more than one reason. Not only 
does it afford an insight into the 
intellectual underpinnings of the 
developments of 1968, but since 
each essay is preceded by a brief 
chronology of events at the time it 
was written, the book actually en- 
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ables the reader to watch the 
gradual radicalization of a move- 
ment and a thinker through a 
process of mutual feedback. 

Svitak considers himself a 
Marxist, but it is clear that he is 
very much his own man and an in- 
cisive political thinker not subser- 
vient to any orthodoxy. He was 
one of the few who foresaw the 
possibility of Soviet armed inter- 
vention in Czechoslovakia, and 
the accuracy of his foresight rend- 
ers his pessimistic conclusions 
about the long-range  conse- 
quences of the suppression of the 
Prague Spring all the more dis- 
quieting. Among other things, he 
foresees the possibility of a Bona- 
partist solution to the increasing 
contradictions of a decaying So- 
viet Stalinism. 


IT IS SPECIFICALLY to the conse- 
quences of the Warsaw Pact inter- 
vention that the symposium pa- 
pers compiled by Mr. Zartman 
under the title Czechos/ovakia— 
Intervention and Impact address 
themselves, and one leaves the 
book with the impression that the 
long-term effects of the interven- 
tion may constitute more of a 
threat to the West than to any fu- 
ture attempt at political liberaliza- 
tion in Communist. East Europe. 
As Andrew Pierre argues in his 
essay on “NATO after Czechoslo- 
vakia,” what the Russians 
achieved by their occupation of 
Czechoslovakia was a decisive al- 
teration of the strategic balance 
in Europe in their favor. On the 
other hand, according to Jan 
Triska, what they failed to achieve 
was the political stabilization of 
Eastern Europe—and the Decem- 
ber 1970 events in Poland would 
seem to bear out this thesis. 

Szulc, Svitak, and the contribu- 
tors to the Zartman symposium 
are far from unanimous, however, 
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concerning the probable effect of 
the Czechoslovak experiment and 
its demise on further liberaliza- 
tion attempts in the Communist 
world. In one of his earlier essays, 
Svitak appears to see some hope 
of ‘socialism with a human face” 
becoming a model for Moscow, 
but in a later one he changes his 
mind and comes up with a flat no: 
it could never happen there. He 
even goes so far in his disillusion- 
ment with Communist party lead- 
ership as to say: “Democrati- 
zation is possible with the Com- 
munists participating in a plural- 
istic political movement but im- 
possible under the leadership of 
the Communist party apparatus.” 
On the other hand, Szulc, takes 
the optimistic view that the 
Prague Spring was the beginning 


of a “fundamental metamorphosis 
of communism . . . if not of its 
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THE KRONSTADT UPRISING 
of March 1921, crushed ruth- 
lessly by units of the Red 
Army, was the last and most 
intense manifestation of pro- 
test against the Bolshevik 
order termed “war commu- 
nism.” It also marked the 
first major instance that the 
Communist Revolution made 
victims of its own support- 
ers. The Kronstadt insurgents 
rose against the Bolsheviks 
in the name of the Revolu- 
tion itself, demanding demo- 
cratic rule, Soviet power, re- 
lief of the peasants and 
workers, and democracy in 
the army—in short, the prin- 
ciples which had won them 
over to the Bolsheviks in 
1917 but which had been 
sacrificed to the exigencies 
of the Civil War. By 1921 the 
need for “war communism” 
had been eliminated, thanks 
largely to the sacrifices of 
the Russian masses, who 
were now eager to enjoy the 
fruits of the Great October. 
Lenin’s New Economic 
Policy, coincident with the 
rising, showed that the re- 
gime was prepared, indeed 
eager, to accommodate cer- 
tain of the people’s wishes; 
but “all power to the Sovi- 
ets,” as demanded by the 
Kronstadt rebels, was not 
among them. 

Prior to the uprising, the 
forces in the island fortress 
of Kronstadt were widely— 
though in the author’s view 


erroneously—considered to 
be model revolutionaries. He 
points out that they were 
fiercely uncompromising in 
spirit; they inhabited an iso- 
lated world of their own—a 
gaunt, formidable — island 
from which their naval guns 
could threaten the despotic 
Bolsheviks in Petrograd as 
easily as they could keep 
guard against enemy ships. 
Mr. Avrich has written else- 
where of the anarchist tradi- 
tion in Russia, and he feels 
Kronstadt fits into that tradi- 
tion. His present book takes 
exception to the view that 
the Kronstadt fleet and garri- 
son were the creme de la 
creme of the Bolshevik 
armed masses. True, they 
had served as the shock 
troops of the Revolution, but 
to see them as organized 
Bolsheviks is to miss the true 
nature of their militancy. 
Steeped in a passion for in- 
dependence dating back to 
the rise of the bureaucratic 
state in the 17th and 18th 
centuries, they loathed privi- 
lege and authority, they were 
traditionally antagonistic to- 
wards central government, 
they hated regimentation and 
dreamed of local self-admin- 
istration (we need not specu- 
late on how they might have 
exercised these institutions 
had they been achieved), and 
they were prone to sudden 
paroxysms of violence. More- 
over, in their almost xeno- 
phobic pattern of thinking, 
the Kronstadt men perceived 
the hidden hand of the 
wicked Jews at work within 
the Bolshevik regime. All of 
these attitudes were pro- 
foundly alien to Bolshevism, 
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both as an ideology and as a 
system for the organization 
of political power. 

In this book, one of the 
extraordinarily few studies of 
an important subject, Avrich 
gives a Clear and confidently 
argued account of the fac- 
tors leading to the dénoue- 
ment in Kronstadt, as well as 
a fascinating analysis of the 
values, beliefs, background 
and traditions of the partici- 
pants. It is to be hoped that 
the study will have a perma- 
nent impact on_ interpreta- 
tions of the early period of 
Bolshevik rule. 


Harold Shukman 
RES re an Se 


Soviet Views 
of the World 


WILLIAM ZIMMERMAN: So- 
viet Perspectives on Interna- 
tional Relations, 1957-1967. 
Princeton, N.J., Princeton 
University Press, 1969. 


THE KHRUSHCHEV era wit- 
nessed a remarkable degree 
of political relaxation and 
flexibility in the Soviet Union 
by comparison with what pre- 
ceded and what followed. 
There was considerable de- 
centralization of economic 
decision-making; foreign con- 
tacts were promoted; and 
Solzhenitsyn was published. 
Scholarly literature on for- 
eign policy also benefited 
from this moderating tend- 


ency, as the leadership ap- 
parently encouraged a less 
dogmatic examination of in- 
ternational relations theory 
in support of its more realis- 
tic and pragmatic foreign 
policy. It is this aspect of 
the Khrushchev liberalization 
which Professor Zimmerman 
attempts to document and 
analyze in the present vol- 
ume, relying on extensive in- 
terviews with, as well as the 
writings of, numerous Soviet 
foreign policy commentators 
and scholars. 

Reacting to the changes of 
Soviet policy — orientation 
manifested in 1955—the 
signing of the Austrian peace 
treaty, the reconciliation 
with Tito, and the overtures 
to the Third World—these 
specialists began in 1956 to 
exhibit greater realism and 
less dogmatism, a_ trend 
which continued through the 
end of 1964. The writings of 
these commentators showed 
an increasing recognition 
of states as important and 
autonomous international 
actors in their own right 
rather than as mere class in- 
struments. Nuclear realities 
were accepted, and war was 
consequently seen as not in- 
evitable, contrary to the Len- 
inist thesis of the inevitabil- 
ity of war between the social- 
ist and capitalist systems. 
There was also a growing So- 
phistication in appraising 
the foreign-policy implica- 
tions of pluralism in the 
American polity; thus Soviet 
writers explicitly recognized 
that. US foreign policy was 
not simply the expression of 
Wall Street’s will. In sum, as 
Professor Zimmerman notes, 


Reviews in Brief 


the writings of the Khru- 
shchev period “created the 
doctrinal legitimation for re- 
garding Leninism as _ irrele- 
vant in the atomic age” (p. 
293). 

While this development 
was both interesting and im- 
portant, its fundamental sig- 
nificance appears to have 
been overstated by the au- 
thor when he claims that 
“American and Soviet 
perspectives on the basic 
structure of the modern in- 
ternational system were basi- 
cally similar” (p. 282). True, 
Khrushchev had a certain de- 
gree of faith in the ability of 
the Soviet system to triumph 
on its own merits in a peace- 
ful contest with capitalism, 
and he therefore permitted 
somewhat greater freedom of 
discussion of international 
matters by Soviet specialists, 
to the end of developing a 
more realistic and effective 
foreign policy. However, by 
no means all of Khrushchev’s 
policies—domestic or for- 
eign—bore this open- 
minded, moderate imprint. 
At home he_ reemphasized 
the leading role of the party 
in society, made economic 
crimes punishable by death, 
introduced extrajudicial 
courts and antiparasite laws, 
and closed most of the 
churches reopened with Sta- 
lin’s acquiescence during 
World War Il. Internationally, 
the facade of peaceful coex- 
istence was shattered time 
and again by the First Secre- 
tary’s crisis-mongering and 
rocket-rattling. Thus, it is 
open to question what influ- 
ence, if any, the writings of 
these experts have had on 
the conduct of Soviet policy. 
Indeed, as Professor Zimmer- 
man himself makes clear, 
Soviet experts on_ interna- 
tional affairs have been 
much more propagandists 
than advisors and scholars 
—an interpretation —sup- 
ported by the fact that they 
have displayed a degree of 
intellectual flexibility that 
strongly suggests cynicism. 


If Soviet writings on inter- 
national affairs cynically 
serve the purposes of the re- 
gime, what is one to make of 
the author’s claim that these 
documents are indicative of 
a strong basic trend toward 
realism in Soviet interna- 
tional relations theory? He 
plays down the more obdur- 
ate and inflexible line appar- 
ent in foreign-policy writings 
since September 1965. 
While many see this develop- 
ment as an integral part of a 
general trend toward more 
dogmatic domestic and _ for- 
eign policies on the part of 
the post-Khrushchev leader- 
ship once it had _ consoli- 
dated its power, Professor 
Zimmerman attributes the 
shift solely to Soviet reaction 
to the Vietnam War. This in- 
terpretation permits him to 
dismiss the current mood as 
an aberration, a temporary 
eddy in the underlying cur- 
rent of growing rationality 
and sophistication in Soviet 
foreign policy perceptions 
and—by implication, though 
never explicitly stated in this 
book—actual foreign policy. 
One may only hope that he 
is right, and that this un- 
pleasant eddy does not re- 
flect more profound currents 
in the making of Soviet for- 
eign policy. 


Robert G. Wesson 
CA eee ae ea EN 


Stalin Defied 


VLADIMIR DEDIJER: The 
Battle Stalin Lost: Memoirs 
of Yugoslavia, 1948-1953. 
New York, The Viking Press, 
1971, 


YUGOSLAVIA WAS evicted 
from the Soviet bloc over 
twenty years ago, but much 
of the story of why it hap- 
pened and how this small 
and impoverished Balkan 
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country escaped the fate 
which was later to befall 
Hungary and Czechoslovakia 
still remains untold. Dedi- 
jer’s book is therefore partic- 
ularly valuable even if it tells 
only one side of the story; 
Soviet historians have yet tc 
tell their side of it, the 
whole episode being ignored 
as virtually a “nonfact” in 
recent Soviet writings. 

It seems clear that one of 
the major reasons why Tito 
was successful in resisting 
Soviet encroachments was 
that he had created an inde- 
pendent national power base 
of his own which the other 
East European Communist 
leaders, installed and kept in 
power by the Red Army, did 
not possess. As_ Dedijer 
shows, however, the decision 
to resist was not easily taken 
by Tito. He was still full of 
idealistic notions about Com- 
munist unity, and Stalin’s 
accusation that he had be- 
trayed the sacred cause hurt 
him deeply. For over a year 
after his excommunication, 
in spite of the flood of invec- 
tives and threats directed at 
him by the Soviet Union and 
its allies, in spite of the bloc 
economic blockade and the 
ominous tension on Yugosla- 
via’s frontiers with the Com- 
munist states, Tito neverthe- 
less refused to make peace 
with the West and continued 
to denounce imperialism and 
to side with the Soviets on 
every Cold War issue. 

Yet Tito held firm against 
Soviet pressure. Alone 
among the East European 
Communist rulers, he was a 
genuine national leader who 
in World War Il had fought 
his enemies—the Germans, 
the Ustase, the Cetniks—at 
constant risk to himself, 
while the others had been in 
exile, performing chores for 
Stalin, or had sat in the un- 
derground, waiting for better 
times. A firm believer in 
“proletarian internationalism” 
and a loyal supporter of 
the Soviet Union, he ex. 
pected Stalin to treat him in 


comradely fashion as an 
equal, and he was deeply an- 
gered when the Cominform 
attack was launched against 
him at Stalin’s bidding. 

A major reason why Stalin 
did not order an immediate 
invasion of Yugoslavia was 
that he reckoned that those 
Yugoslav Communists who 
placed Communist unity 


under Soviet aegis above ev- | 


erything else—and there 
were many 
quickly overthrow Tito’s lead- 
ership. In fact, according to 
Dedijer, this might well have 
happened 


succeeded in retaining the 


such—would | 


if Tito had not } 


allegiance of the key Parti- | 


san leaders and if his 
dreaded security police had 
not swiftly and ruthlessly ex- 
terminated thousands of sus- 
pect “Cominformists.” Then 
by the time it had become 
Clear that no internal coup 
against Tito was forthcom- 
ing, the changed _interna- 
tional situation made a So- 
viet invasion too risky, in 
Stalin’s mind. 


Dedijer believes that Sta- | 
lin was restrained in part by | 


his agreement with Churchill 
(in October 1944) to share 
influence in Yugoslavia with 
the West on a 50-50 basis. 


It seems likely, however, that | 


the Soviet dictator was de- |) 


terred much more by the 
emergence of NATO and the 
West German Federal Repub- 
lic, by the United States’ 
seemingly permanent _ in- 


volvement in European af- |) 


fairs, and by the probability 
that the forcible subjugation 
of Yugoslavia would therefore 


prove a prolonged and costly | 


affair. Even so, Soviet-bloc 
political and economic pres- 


sure on Belgrade continued | 


to mount until 1953, and De- 
dijer maintains that if it had 
not been for Stalin’s death 
an invasion of Yugoslavia 
by Cominform forces would 
eventually have come. 
Dedijer wrote this book 
after the Warsaw Pact pow- 
ers’ invasion of Czechoslova- 
kia in 1968. Although by 
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then this former Partisan 
fighter and member of Tito’s 
inner circle had been repu- 
diated as a heretic himself 
(for having gone to the de- 
fense of his friend Milovan 
Djilas), he received the full 
cooperation of Yugoslav 
officials in collecting data 
about the period from 1948 
to 1953. 

The book was published in 
Yugoslavia in 1969, appar- 
ently because the regime felt 
that it would help to rally 
popular support in the face 
of what appeared to be a 
new Soviet threat to the 
country (up until the fall of 
Alexander Dubcek in June 
1969, the book was also 
being published in serialized 
form in Czechoslovakia). But 
even if publication of the 
study served the current 
needs of the Yugoslav regime 
in one way, it was also a 
measure of the relatively 
greater freedom of political 
expression permitted in Yu- 
goslavia, since Dedijer re- 
peatedly makes critical refer- 
ences in the book to certain 
aspects of Yugoslav life, par- 
ticularly to the behavior of 
Tito’s “security forces,” 
whom he accuses of exces- 
sive zeal in liquidating many 
“honest fools” suspected of 
pro-Stalinist leanings. 

Dedijer also makes an im- 
portant point in observing 
that the partial democratiza- 
tion of Tito’s regime came 
about mainly as a result of 
the break with Moscow. Con- 
fronted with the threat of in- 
vasion by Cominform forces 
and still isolated from the 
West by its strident Com- 
munist militancy, the regime 
could survive only by appeal- 
ing to the nationalist in- 
stincts of the Yugoslav mas- 
ses and allowing them a 
greater measure of participa- 
tion in the nation’s political 
affairs. 

The decisive break with 
Moscow also forced Tito to 
make peace with the West— 
at first with the left-wing so- 
cialists in Western Europe 


and England, and later with 
the “ruling circles” of capi- 
talist countries—with the re- 
sult that the latter eventually 
accepted Yugoslavia as part 
of the non-Soviet world. 
Although he has traveled a 
long way ideologically, Dedi- 
jer is still very much a pa- 
triot when it comes to de- 
fending Yugoslavia. The book 
is characteristically silent, 
for instance, on Tito’s reac- 
tion to the coup in Prague in 
February 1948, and there is 
only one modest paragraph 
on Yugoslavia’s role in the 
Greek civil war. But Dedijer 
is outspoken when it comes 
to the Soviet threat. “Stalin 


died in 1953,” he writes, 
“but Stalinism [has]  re- 
mained . . the summer 


of 1968 demonstrated just 
how tenacious and dangerous, 
it could be.” 

Whether, as Dedijer im- 
plies, the Belgrade regime’s 
need to continue its precari- 
ous balancing act between 
the worlds of communism 
and democracy will contrib- 
ute toward the further im- 
provement of internal con- 
ditions in Yugoslavia and to 
the further democratization 
and humanization of the re- 
gime remains to be seen. 


Vladimir Petrov 


The New Hombre 


RICHARD R. FAGEN: The 
Transformation of Political 
Culture in Cuba. Stanford, 
Stanford University Press, 
1969. 


LITERATURE ON the present 
political system in Cuba 
terids to be polemical, lack- 
ing in objectivity, and there- 
fore of little academic value. 
Happily, Professor Fagen’s 
study is a welcome exception 
to this rule. 
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The book examines three 
particular features of the 
current Cuban political sys- 
tem—the literacy campaign, 
the Committees for the De- 
fense of the Revolution, and 
the Schools for Revolutionary 
Instruction. Prof. Fagen views 
these as_ interrelated ele- 
ments in the regime’s effort 
to socialize the masses and 
instill in them a sense of po- 
litical awareness and com- 
mitment, whereby it hopes to 
mold each citizen into a 
model Castroite. The author 
fails, however, to delineate 
with sufficient clarity the 
contradiction inherent in a 
policy which seeks to win the 
support of the masses while 
failing to provide for genuine 
mass participation in govern- 
ment. The country continues 
to be ruled by a paternalis- 
tic, elitist oligarchy which 
confers the privileges of par- 
ticipation in its power mo- 
nopoly solely on those who 
served in the rebel army or 
who are party members. 

As_ instruments of mass 
mobilization, literacy cam- 
paigns, revolutionary commit- 
tees, and programs of indoc- 
trination are certainly not 
unique to Cuba—they can be 
found under different names 
in all revolutions, especially 
those led by Communists. 
But the author detects a char- 
acteristically Cuban flavor in 
the close intermingling in 
these institutions of two dis- 
tinct functions: a) socializa- 
tion of the masses and benev- 
olent parternalism (e.g., aid 
to the community), and b) 
control over the policing of 
the very masses which the 
government is trying to so- 
cialize. In other countries, 
these functions tend to be 
more clearly divided. 

A central target of the re- 
gime’s policies, as Professor 
Fagen notes, is Cuba’s youth. 
The so-called “youth cul- 
ture,’ which has swept 
through the non-Communist 
world, is rejected by Havana, 
as it is by other Communist 
regimes. Instead, the Cuban 


government seeks to promote 
the values of the ruling oli- 
garchy, to fuse “work and 
social service into an ideal- 
ized vision of a clean, hard, 
useful life’ (p. 146). In 
doing so, the government is 
impelled, on the one hand, 
by its requirements for man- 
power, a need which has 
been aggravated by the exo- 
dus of hundreds of thou- 
sands of Cubans since the 
revolution, and on the other 
hand by “a fundamental be- 
lief that only the young come 
to the revolutionary experi- 
ence uncorrupted and pure 
enough to be formed into 
true Communists” (p. 147). 
Havana sees this as the only 
way to create the “integral 
man”—j.e., its own equiva- 
lent of the ‘new Soviet man” 
or the Chinese Communists’ 
Lei Feng. 

A policy of mobilization, 
rationing, sacrifice, and en- 
thusiasm such as that at- 
tempted in Cuba cannot be 
continued indefinitely, as the 
experience of other countries 
has proved. Eventually, a 
substitute must be found. 
Castro apparently expects 
that even in a society of 
greater abundance, youth 
will neither become soft nor 
withdraw into itself—a 
utopian expectation which 
Prof. Fagen rejects. The meas- 
ures described in the pre- 
sent book were obviously de- 
signed to create personali- 
ties capable of maintaining a 
heroic posture in a society 
where heroism is no longer 
the most important requisite. 
Only when the present siege 
psychology ends, however, 
will we learn whether youth- 
ful revolutionary fervor and 
dedication can in fact sur- 
vive in a non-revolutionary, 
non-heroic climate. Prof. 
Fagen concludes that they 
cannot, but only time will 
tell whether his judgment is 
correct. 


Victor Alba 
SEED eed 


Correspondence 


NOTE: Readers are welcome 
to comment on matters 
discussed ijn this journal. 
Letters should be addressed 
to the Editors, Problems of 
Communism, US Information 
Agency, 1776 Pennsylvania 
Ave., NW, Washington, DC, 
20547. 


Asian Issues 


TO THE EDITORS: You have 
done a splendid job by raising 
the issue of China’s expan- 
sionism in the January-April 
1971 issue and presenting 
two contrasting views on it. 
However, | find that both the 
approaches suffer from sim- 
ilar limitations. Very briefly, 
the articles represent only 
slight variations on the same 
American myopia in perceiv- 
ing China’s policies. The 
search for wider perspectives 
has produced an unrealistic 
appraisal of China’s proxi- 
mate goals. Franz Michael's 
“design for aggression” con- 
cludes on the potentialities 
of psychological warfare and 
ignores that China’s real suc- 
cess in international relations 
has not been the demonstra- 
tion of moral righteousness. 
Peter Van Ness similarly as- 
sumes the constraints of 
Maoist morality and de-em- 
phasizes the vast latitude 
within which it can operate. 

It is difficult to be threat- 
ened by China’s presumed 
expansionism on the psycho- 
logical level, as Michael 
would have it, because the 
dominant threat does not 
exist on this plane. Michael’s 
analysis is evidently  influ- 


enced by the hangover of the 
Vietnam experience, which 
has badly bruised the Ameri- 
Can conscience. He appears 
now to be looking painfully 
for a sham corrective of psy- 
chological warfare. 

An equally America-bound 
extreme is that of Van Ness, 
who mistakenly justifies so- 
called revolutionary self-reli- 
ance. Not having directly 
experienced it, he fails to 
mention the vast divergence 
between Chinese professions 
and practices. For example, 
China’s material support to 
the Nagas—an act which 
constitutes a violent interfer- 
ence in India’s internal affairs 
and which blatantly repudi- 
ates the virtuous “five prin- 
ciples of peaceful coexist- 
ence” that the Chinese lead- 
ers themselves continue to 
harp upon—is not even men- 
tioned. 

The broad generalizations 
of these authors hardly do 
justice to the underlying 
power concerns of the Chi- 
nese, who advance reasonable 
claims of ideological purity 
but at the same time continue 
to perpetuate their selfish 
national interests. Van Ness’s 
reference to moral Confucian 
precedent constitutes only a 
half-truth. The morality of the 
sage has to be supplemented 
with the legacy of the legal- 
ists. China is not just one or 
the other. The debate should 
transcend the either-or ap- 
proach because Chinese ex- 
pansionism cannot be under- 
stood in terms of neat dicho- 
tomous categories. China is 
Certainly not expansionist in 
the imperialist sense. How- 
ever, the continuing syn- 
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drome of the Middle Kingdom 
has created situations where 
China has consistently failed 
to come to terms with any 
big nation on equal terms. 
It is the adolescent illusion 
of being a superpower with- 
out in fact possessing super- 
power status that defines the 
real Chinese stance. China’s 
recent limited diplomatic 
flexibility is not a product of 
world policies but its own 
“opening up’”—a process that 
can be strengthened only 
from within. Meanwhile, any 
talk of counter-psychological 
warfare or a retreat into an 
uncritical acceptance of Mao- 
ist morality would only en- 
danger and halt this process. 
In fact, China has to do some 
real “growing up” before its 
nature can be understood. 


KRISHNA PRAKASH GUPTA 
Lecturer in Chinese Studies 
University of Delhi, India 


TO THE EDITORS: Gratitude 
and congratulations are due 
you for the perfectly splendid 
“Focus on Asia” issue. It has 
more than any journal’s share 
of quality and original con- 
tributions to the many-faceted 
attention we need to maintain 
toward this crucial area. | 
particularly wanted to say as 
much to you so that the criti- 
cal remark below could be 
placed in its proper context. 

Peter Van Ness has very 
succinctly stated a major 
misconception which he and 
most people have concerning 
the military realities in Asia 
today. On page 73, at the top 
of the first column, he writes: 


“In fact, China today has no 
real offensive capability in 


the sense of being able to | 


al 


} 
| 


i 
| 


launch an effective attack on | 
a major power.” He cites a } 


book on China’s conventional 
forces as authority for his 
observation. . 


The fact is, China could | 


utterly destroy 20th-century 
Japan this afternoon, and 
Japan is correctly considered 
to be the third-ranking “major 
power” 
Chinese have demonstrated 
this capability with highly- 
publicized 


in the world. The | 


nuclear-weapons | 


tests, including—on October | 


Zils 


1966—a missile shot | 


over the distance between 


China and Japan, with a nu- 


clear explosion at the target |) 
entirely adequate to take out | 


Japan’s air defense bases. 
Given a handful of such weap- 
ons, the defenses of Japan 
could be paralyzed in from 
10 to 15 minutes. China’s 
home-produced bombers are, 
then, more than enough “real 
offensive capability” to re- 
duce the centers of Japanese 
power to rubble in less than 
an hour using already dem- 
onstrated thermonuclear air- 
drop weapons. 

None of these weapons 
has been either properly de- 
signed or deployed to serve 
in a defensive role. ... These 


are weapons of intimidation, | 


and their shadow is the one 
in which Asian and American 
leaders have labored to con- 
struct a secure peace in the 
area for the past seven years. 


CHARLES L. MACK, JR. 
Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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A Symposium (I) 


China’s New Diplomacy 


EDITOR’S NOTE: China’s foreign pol- | 1 


icy has entered a new phase. The leaders 
of the People’s Republic, abandoning the 
diplomatic isolation which accompanied 
the Great Proletarian Revolution, have 
in recent months undertaken a number 
of important initiatives designed to im- 
prove China’s relations with other nations. 
This shift in the Chinese posture, which 
has already resulted in a number of ex- 
ploratory responses by a variety of govern- 
ments, may well affect the shape and 
course of international relations for years 
to come. 

In order to present an early assessment 
of China’s new foreign policy and its im- 
plications, Problems of Communism has 
asked a number of experts, representing 
a variety of opinions, to answer the ques- 
tionnaire published in the adjoining col- 
umn. As is the case with all articles pub- 
lished in our journal, the opinions ex- 
pressed by the contributors do not neces- 
sarily reflect the views or policies of the 
United States Government. 

A concluding installment of the sym- 
posium will be published in the next issue 
of this journal. 


What domestic and foreign factors 
prompted the leadership of the People’s 
Republic of China to initiate its recent 
foreign policy overtures to the US, to 
other Western powers, and to Yugoslavia 
and Romania? 


2 What implications do these devel- 
opments have with respect to Peking’s 
general posture in international affairs, 
both in state-to-state relations and as re- 
gards revolutionary movements? 


3 What implications do the Chinese 
moves have for Chinese policy in Asia? 
In particular, what will be the probable 
effect on China’s relations with Japan and 
her other Asian neighbors? 


4 What will be the import of Chinese 
initiatives for Sino-Soviet relations? 


5 What sort of relationship does Pe- 
king seek with the US and other Western 
nations? In view of the response from the 
US and other Western countries, what are 
the prospects for China’s relations with 
them? 


Commentaries 


Allen §. Whiting 


The primary factor prompting the PRC’s recent 

initiatives toward the US and other countries 
was a consideration of foreign, not domestic, policy 
—notably, Peking’s apprehension over the growing 
Russian military buildup on China’s borders. In 
1968, the invasion of Czechoslovakia heightened 
Chinese concern that this buildup might be a prel- 
ude to Soviet intervention in the struggles 
unleashed by the Cultural Revolution or to a Soviet 
attack on China’s installations for nuclear-weapons 
development. Explicit evidence of Peking’s appre- 
hension emerged in the public statements of PRC 
leaders during September and October 1968; by 
November the Ministry of Foreign Affairs formally 
proposed that the newly-elected Nixon administra- 
tion conclude a treaty of peaceful coexistence with 
the PRC. 

While domestic factors were secondary in the 
Chinese decision to launch upon a new course, it is 
certainly clear that Peking’s foreign policy initiatives 
were made possible by developments in the Cultural 
Revolution. The regime’s ability to undertake and 
persist in a new approach to the US required an end 
to the extreme xenophobia which had prevailed in 
China throughout 1967. According to allegations by 
Jack Chen, son of Eugene Chen (China’s Foreign 
Minister from the late 1920’s to 1932) and one of 
the few mainland Chinese who have recently been 
allowed to visit abroad, ultra-nationalism had been 
both nurtured and exploited by the so-called 5/16 or 
May 16th group, which on that date in 1967 
launched a series of attacks ostensibly aimed 
against moderation in Chinese foreign policy but 
actually designed to overthrow Chou En-lai and Lin 
Piao. The attacks began with an assault on the Min- 
istry of Foreign Affairs and culminated in the 
sacking of the British Chancery in August 1967. By 
Chen’s account, the defeat of this group and the 
subsequent elimination of remaining “ultra-leftist” 
elements in August 1968 made possible the restora- 
tion of law and order by the PLA. The return to nor- 
malcy, especially in the conduct of foreign policy, 


facilitated the regime’s new initiatives abroad. Dis- 
putes and tensions may have remained, as sug- 
gested by Peking’s sudden cancellation of the 
resumed Sino-American ambassadorial talks in Feb- 
ruary 1969. Basically, however, the turning-point 
came in 1967-68. 


These developments mark a new shift in 

Peking’s policy priorities, characterized by the 
ascendancy of moderation and traditional state-to- 
state relations over belligerence and support for 
revolutionary movements. Chinese Communist priori- 
ties have been reversed several times in the past 
two decades, depending upon the interaction of var- 
ious domestic and foreign factors, and they are 
likely to be reversed again at some point in the 
future. For the present, however, Peking seems to 
have upgraded the importance of improving rela- 
tions with established governments for whatever 
political or economic gains it can make, while at the 
same time soft-pedaling its support for opposition 
movements to unprovocative levels, in some cases 
even muting its verbal approval of revolutionary 
activity. This attitude was reflected in Peking’s 
recent conclusion of a direct trade agreement with 
the government of Malaysia, despite the absence of 
official diplomatic ties between the two countries 
and despite the Chinese Communists’ past support 
of the efforts of Malaysian insurgents. Peking 
assumed a similar stance vis-a-vis Ceylon by siding 
with the incumbent regime during the avowedly 
Maoist insurrection earlier this year. 


3 It should be emphasized that the shift in 
Chinese Communist priorities is not likely to 
produce any significant change of policy insofar as 
Indochina is concerned. Peking’s relations with 
Hanoi take priority over the objective of a greater 
détente with the US (for the moment, it is enough 
that President Nixon has agreed to visit China). 


Were Peking to compromise the interests of its var- 
ious Vietnamese, Lao, and Cambodian constituents, 
not only would the potential payoff of its long sup- 
port of their struggle against the US be lost, but the 
Chinese would be giving Moscow a chance to make 
important political gains in the competition for influ- 
ence in revolutionary movements throughout the 
world. The same considerations hold true for 
Peking’s relations with Pyongyang, although the 
absence of actual military conflict in the Korean 
peninsula gives the Chinese more maneuverability, 
should they genuinely wish to defuse tensions 
through some mediating role. North Korea is the 
only country, other than the Soviet Union, to which 
the PRC is formally committed by a mutual defense 
treaty. Because of this obligation Peking presumably 
can speak more directly on matters which threaten 
to involve it in hostilities than it can in the case of 
Indochina, where it has no such commitment and 
therefore less leverage. 

In Peking’s long-run calculus, Sino-Japanese rela- 
tions rank second in threat-potential only to rela- 
tions with the Soviet Union. Ever since its inception 
the PRC has reacted sharply to any evidence of a 
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revival of Japanese militarism, voicing particularly 
vehement suspicions of collusion between Japan 
and the United States. This alleged anxiety was 
given explicit expression in the Sino-Soviet mutual 
defense pact of 1950; the theme has resounded ever 
since, reaching an unprecedented volume in recent 
years. Up to now, none of Peking’s tactical 
approaches—ranging from overt economic pressure 
and trade manipulations to subtle exploitation of 
anti-Americanism—has had any effect on Japan’s 
course. But no doubt Peking hopes that its new initi- 
ative toward Washington will provide a chance to 
influence Tokyo’s policy by strengthening pro- 
Chinese sentiment in Japan. and by isolating those 
groups which might favor drastically increased 
armaments and eventual nuclear weapons. 

Certain risks in Chinese policy, however, impede 
Peking’s easy exploitation of the existing situation. 
While the propaganda barrage against Japan’s 
alleged militarism and threat of aggressive expan- 
sionism might arouse suspicion and hostility toward 
Tokyo elsewhere in Asia, it could also evoke a 
nationalistic reaction in Japan. This, combined with 
a possible deterioration in Japanese-American rela- 
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tions due to the changes in Washington’s China 
policy as well as to new economic tensions, could 
stimulate support for a strong, independent Japa- 
nese military capability unrestrained by external 
ties. Sensitivity to these possibilities may mute 
some of the more extreme Chinese positions enunci- 
ated prior to President Nixon’s announcement, in 
favor of a mixed strategy which attempts to improve 
state-to-state relations by emphasizing the common 
interests of Japan and the PRC while maintaining 
pressure against increased Japanese rearmament. A 
possible indicator that Peking is pursuing such a 
course was the sending of Wang Kuo-ch’uan, veteran 
of the Sino-American ambassadorial talks at 
Warsaw, to the funeral of the Japanese conservative 
party leader Kenzo Matsumura this past September. 
Wang’s two-week stay permitted an exploration of 
Japanese attitudes and potential policies at the 
highest level of Chinese representation and report- 
ing since 1964. 

The effect of these developments on China’s rela- 
tions with Japan cannot be projected solely in terms 
of unilateral considerations; obviously the relation- 
ship depends on the interaction of the postures of 
Peking, Tokyo, and Washington, and perhaps Taipei 
and Moscow as well. Unlike Southeast Asia, where 
conflicts of interest preclude any easy settlement to 
mutual advantage, potential convergent interests 
exist in Northeast Asia which could involve all 
major parties in negotiations, with promise of 
common benefit. In the area of arms control and 
security, for instance, Peking understandably is 
concerned lest Japan become a nuclear power. 
Conversely, Japan’s main concern is to preserve a 
situation in which its economy can continue to 
achieve unprecedented growth without the burden 
of an arms race. Finally, the American interest in 
Japanese military strength is wholly limited to 
defense of the Northeast Asian area against aggres- 
sion. Conceivably these interests could converge to 
the point of achieving an agreement on a nuclear- 
free zone, reducing the potential threat to Japan by 
eliminating all nuclear weapons within a radius of 
—say—1200-1500 nautical miles. This would 
reduce the incentive to Tokyo to create a Japanese 
nuclear defense or deterrent. In turn, China would 
gain respite from the threat of still another nuclear 
Opponent. 

Remote as any such eventuality might seem at 
present, it illustrates the way in which a wholly 
changed set of perspectives could open up new pos- 
sibilities in Sino-Japanese relations as a conse- 


quence of the changed Sino-American relationship. 
Another area of potential convergence of interests 
is suggested by China’s claimed discovery of vast 
mainland oil reserves, not to mention the potentiali- 
ties of its offshore continental-shelf holdings. It 
seems probable that these reserves far exceed the 
PRC’s domestic requirements for the foreseeable 
future, and their proximity must make them highly 
attractive to Japan, especially given the uncertainty 
of Middle East sources. Their exploitation, however, 
would require heavy investments of capital and 
technology presently unavailable in China. American 
assistance in the development of China’s oil produc- 
tion, facilitated by Export-Import Bank credits or 
Asian Development Bank loans, could provide links 
of interdependency between China and Japan, to 
their mutual benefit. Not only could this prove to be 
an economic boon to both nations, but it could also 
build a bridge of mutual confidence with respect to 
future policy moves. 


Chinese initiatives have reawakened the USSR 

to the competitive threat it faced in the mid- 
1950’s. Under Stalin, Moscow had become accus- 
tomed to unchallenged ascendancy in foreign 
affairs; whether in the area of Eastern Europe or vis- 
a-vis the United States. After Stalin’s death, how- 
ever, Peking moved forward on its own. Peking’s role 
at the 1955 Bandung conference, its subsequent 
Opening of ambassadorial talks with the United 
States, and its mediation in East European crises 
involving Soviet relations with Poland, Hungary, and 
other countries in 1956-57 demonstrated the desire 
and ability of the Chinese Communists to play a 
coequal role in the Sino-Soviet alliance. Soviet 
power and opportunity, however, made this an une- 
qual competition; Moscow managed to maintain the 
dominant role in every situation, whether it involved 
crushing opposition views in East Europe or holding 
summit meetings in the United States. By 1959-60, 
Moscow’s counteroffensive had beaten back Chinese 
initiatives on several fronts; concurrently Peking 
became more and more preoccupied with internal 


-economic and security problems and soon drifted 


into a new phase of militancy toward conventional 
State-to-state relations. 

Today, however, China has resumed its challenge 
to Moscow—and it now has the added advantage of 
appearing to be a state threatened with attack by its 
much stronger socialist neighbor. The force of 
Peking’s accusations against the Soviets has been 
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strengthened by Moscow’s behavior—particularly its 
blatant threat in 1969 to start a war against China 
on the incredible allegation that the USSR itself 
might be attacked. China’s consistent willingness to 
support the remote and small state of Albania 
against Russian pressures has strengthened its 
attraction for a country like Romania, which has 
faced Soviet threats similar to those said to confront 
China and which aspires to a genuinely independent 
policy. Thus China’s position has provided a 
constraint on Soviet choice in East Europe both by 
turning Moscow’s anti-Chinese moves into an 
embarrassment for the Soviets and by encouraging 
tendencies toward independence among the East 
Europeans. 

Insofar as Sino-Soviet tensions are concerned, 
China’s decision to move away from confrontation 
with the United States provides some offset to 
Soviet border pressures, at the very least by lifting 
the threat of a two-front war waged simultaneously 
from Russia and Taiwan or other US bases in Asia. 
It also denies the Soviet leadership its long monop- 
oly on negotiation with Washington, a monopoly that 
has given Moscow leverage in its relations with 
other socialist states such as North Vietnam. 

Thus, Sino-Soviet competition, which over the 
past decade has operated almost wholly at the level 
of subversive and revolutionary activity, resumes the 
dimension of rivalry in state relationships that char- 
acterized it in the mid-1950’s. Moscow still has the 
advantage over Peking. Hints suggesting the availa- 
bility of Soviet security commitments to non-Com- 
munist Asian states proliferated in 1969, and such a 
trend could still come to fruition—as indicated by 
the recent Soviet-Indian friendship treaty (one nota- 
ble provision of which formally precludes Russia 
from assisting China should hostilities arise over the 
Sino-Indian border, regardless of which side initi- 
ates them). Moreover, Soviet economic and military 
aid can still far outstrip anything available from 
China. Nonetheless, the PRC’s new ability to 
compete freely in diplomatic and political affairs, 
especially once it gains entry into the United 
Nations, will sharply trim past Soviet advantages in 
many areas. 


At a minimum, Peking seeks relationships of 
full and unfettered equality with the United 
States and other Western nations, whether in the 
United Nations, in international trade, or in the mul- 
titude of transnational interactions which have pro- 


liferated in world affairs over recent decades. Any 
infringement of this equality, implied or expressed, 
will be resisted. 

Beyond this, China’s size, location, and historic 
tradition argue for its being treated as a major 
power in world councils, most certainly where Asian 
affairs are concerned. Peking’s leadership intends to 
assert this position, as it has in the past. 

Finally, the PRC seeks the removal of the US 
presence, as well as that of other Western nations, 
from its immediate environs insofar as their 
competitive influence is reflected in military bases 
and mutual security arrangements. For the United 
States this is of course a matter of major impor- 
tance because of American ties to Chiang Kai-shek 
and the Chinese Nationalists, an involvement which 
Peking insists interferes with internal Chinese 
affairs. It seems unlikely that the present leadership 
in Peking will agree on full diplomatic relations with 
Washington as long as there are American military 
personnel, equipment, and bases on Taiwan and a 
mutual defense treaty is operative. 

The external responses to these PRC positions 
will vary. China’s minimum demand for equality is 
gradually being realized, largely through a series of 
policy initiatives undertaken by President Nixon, 
beginning with the slight easement of trade restric- 
tions in 1969 and culminating in the abandonment 
of US opposition to Peking’s entry into the UN. Inso- 
far as its role in world councils is concerned, China 
has already participated in two Geneva conferences 
in 1954 and 1962, and it has now been assured of 
participation in any future Indochina conference that 


. may eventuate. 


It is at the third level of expectations that frustra- 
tion and tensions may persist. Twenty years of 
American involvement on Taiwan will not be re- 
versed overnight. Too many complex issues with far- 
reaching implications are involved for Washington to 
accept Peking’s position; among the difficult prob- 
lems to be considered are the fate of the 
14 million persons on Taiwan whose _ socio-eco- 
nomic relations are wholly antithetical to those on 
mainland China; the disposition of Japanese as well 
as American assets on Taiwan; and the viability of 
American commitments elsewhere in Asia, which 
are of course related to resolution of the Taiwan 
problem. Internal bureaucratic interests in Washing- 
ton as well as domestic political factors also impede 
a simple solution. 

More broadly, twenty years of tension, distrust, 
and actual conflict, both overt and covert—overlaid 
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with the avowed ideological opposition of each side 
to the fundamental values and goals of the other— 
certainly cannot be expected to dissolve in an initial 
exchange of views. Hard tangible evidence of 
compromise on both sides will be necessary if a 
basis of confidence is to emerge sufficient to sustain 
a genuine modus vivendi, without which no real 
security will exist in the area except that guaranteed 
by military strength. Moreover, since security is 
subjectively perceived and mutual needs are rarely 
identically assessed in international relations, the 
20-year heritage of Sino-American confrontation 
hangs particularly heavy. In addition, there are 
uncertainties regarding continued leadership on 
both sides: President Nixon’s term officially ends in 
1972; Mao Tse-tung, 78, and Chou En-lai, 73, are 
both aged, overworked men whose stature may be 
singularly necessary to carry off the changes in 
Chinese policy required for a rapprochement. In 
view of these and other factors, it is impossible to 
make any forecast with confidence insofar as the 
long-range prospects for US-Chinese relations are 
concerned. In the short run, however, there is no 
question that both sides have qualitatively changed 
their public positions so as to ensure no sudden re- 
version to the levels of mutual suspicion and antago- 
nism that triggered the repeated Sino-American 
crises of the past two decades. 


G. F. Hudson 


hen a state engaged in the game of interna- 

tional power politics find itself confronting two 
powerful adversaries, it is the path of prudence for 
the statesmen in charge of its strategic and diplo- 
matic policies to try to neutralize one of them. How 
far this may be possible, which of the adversaries 
should be regarded as the more dangerous of the 
two, and what price it would be right to pay for a set- 
tlement of disputes with either of them are ques- 
tions on which there are bound to be differences of 
Opinion in the inner circles of government. 

There is a reason to believe that in China such a 
conflict of opinion arose in 1965 and was part of the 
complex of conflicts within the Communist Party 
leadership which led to the Great Proletarian 
Cultural Revolution in the following year. Since 
1960 the People’s Republic of China had been 


involved in serious tensions with both the United 
States and the Soviet Union, but early in 1965 there 
were indications that the intensification of American 
intervention in Vietnam might sway Peking to seek a 
reconciliation with Moscow in order to restore the 
common front against the United States that had 
existed during the Korean War. When Soviet Premier 
Aleksei Kosygin stopped in Peking on his way back 
from Hanoi in February 1965, an editorial in the 
CCP organ Jen-min Jih-pao declared that “all those 
who try to undermine the alliance of China and the 
Soviet Union will inevitably end up with a bloody 
nose and meet with utter failure’—an astonishing 
reversal of the anti-Soviet polemics of the preceding 
five years. Three months later, in May, the then 
Army chief of staff, Lo Jui-ch’ing, wrote an article 
which suggested, in suitably cautious language, a 
renewal of “socialist unity” to meet the contingency 
of war with the United States over Vietnam.’ 

This was the period when, as Mao Tse-tung was to 
complain later, he was treated by Chairman of the 
Republic Liu Shao-ch’i and CCP Secretary-General 
Teng Hsiao-p’ing “as if | were their dead parent at a 
funeral,” ° and it is reasonable to assume that the 
shift toward reconciliation with Moscow was their 
policy and not Mao’s. In any event, it was certainly 
reversed when the Cultural Revolution got into its 
stride, with Sino-Soviet relations returning to a level 
of tension even higher than before. 

The Maoists appeared to be undismayed by the 
consideration that in the event of an armed clash 
with the United States their persistence in a policy 
of hostility toward the Soviet Union must deprive 
them of the Russian support that had been so valua- 
ble in 1950—53. It seems that Mao judged the situa- 
tion in Vietnam to be different from that which 
China had faced in Korea in 1950: he evidently did 
not believe that US forces would come up to the 
Chinese border or that they would stay the course in 
Vietnam. In an interview with journalist Edgar Snow 
in January 1965, he predicted that the Americans 
would not invade North Vietnam and that after a 
year or two they would “lose interest.” * It was a 


1 Quoted in David Mozingo, China’s Foreign Policy and the Cultural 
Revolution, International Relations of East Asia Area Project, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N.Y., 1970. 

2"“Commemorate the Victory Over German Fascism! Carry the 
Struggle Against US Imperialism Through to the End!’’, Peking 
Review, No. 20, May 14, 1965, pp. 7-22. 

3 Tokyo dispatches published in The New York Times, Jan. 6, 1967 
(pp. 1-2), based on Japanese correspondents’ reports from Peking. 

4“Interview with Mao,’’ The New Republic (New York), Feb. 27, 
1965. 


shrewd forecast. With half a million men in Viet- 
nam, the United States gave sanctuary status not 
only to North Vietnam but also to Laos and 
Cambodia, and by 1968 American public opinion 
had turned decisively against the war. 

Since Mao did not believe that there was serious 
danger of war with the United States, he saw no 
need to make the sort of concessions that would 
have been required for a_ reconciliation with 
Moscow. On the contrary, in spite of Vietnam, he 
showed more of an inclination toward détente with 
America. The political development that was eventu- 
ally to lead to the agreement for President Nixon’s 
visit to Peking did not begin with the red-carpet 
treatment accorded to the American table-tennis 
players invited to China early this year; it began with 
the Chinese offer to resume the suspended Sino-US 
ambassadorial talks in Warsaw in November 1968. 
For whatever reason, Mr. Nixon did not feel it oppor- 
tune at that time to change the course of US policy, 
and the Chinese canceled their offer at the last 
minute on the pretext of the United States’ grant of 
political asylum to a Chinese diplomatic defector. 

In July 1969, however, the proclamation on Guam 
of the Nixon Doctrine, with its promise of a “‘low-pro- 
file” US policy in Asia, opened the way for a fresh 
move toward Sino-US negotiation, and after the tem- 
porary flurry over events in Cambodia the Chinese 
must at last have become convinced that the Ameri- 
cans really were on their way out of Vietnam. There 
was now an apparent willingness on both sides to 
negotiate, and the Chinese no doubt came to feel 
that they could do so from a position of strength 
insofar as the American bargaining hand had been 
weakened by the isolationist trend in the United 
States, the loss of prestige resulting from the Viet- 
nam war, the diplomatic recognition of the PRC by 
Italy, Canada and others, and the growing number of 
votes at the United Nations in favor of transferring 
China’s UN seat to the Peking government. 

On the other hand, the strength of the US posi- 
tion in relation to China lies in the continuing ten- 
sion between China and the Soviet Union, and any 
anticipation of the course of the projected negotia- 
tions between Washington and Peking must depend 
on an estimate of the Chinese leaders’ state of mind 
about the Soviet threat. If they are not seriously 
concerned about their relations with Russia and feel 
that they can ignore the unresolved antagonism of 
their great continental neighbor, then they can 
afford to be tough and uncompromising in dealing 
with the United States (particularly on the Taiwan 


issue), relying upon the strength of pacifist and iso- 
lationist political forces in the US, President Nixon’s 
need for a successful outcome to his Peking visit to 
strengthen his electoral prospects in 1972, and the 
trend in the UN in favor of seating Communist China 
to win them a settlement more or less on their own 
terms. If, on the contrary, behind their facade of 
self-confidence, they are really apprehensive about 
the superior power and manifest ill will of the Soviet . 
Union, then they clearly have an urgent need of 
benevolent neutrals, if not of allies, among the more 
important nations of the world, and it will be worth 
their while to accept compromises for the sake of a 
settlement—possibly even a_ settlement which 
would include a diplomatic formula for the contin- 
ued separation of Taiwan. The Nixon-Kissinger 
approach to Peking, followed by Washington’s public 
stand for maintaining existing US ties with Taiwan 
—a stand from which it would manifestly be difficult 
to withdraw—implies a belief on Washington’s part 
that a compromise is possible, and such a belief can 
only stem from conviction that the Peking govern- 
ment wants better relations with the United States 
whether it can get Taiwan or not. This view is proba- 
bly correct, though the evidence for it can only be 
circumstantial given the Peking government’s 
remarkable ability to keep its political secrets—at 
least since the period of the astonishingly revealing 
Red Guard wall posters came to an end. 

One cogent reason for believing that the Chinese 
leaders are genuinely alarmed about possible devel- 
opments in their relations with the Soviet Union is 
that they must certainly be aware of the risks 
involved in their own policies. There can be no 
doubt that Mao’s China aspires to become a third 
Superpower in world affairs and, as a precondition 
for achieving that purpose, to acquire an effective 
nuclear capability. As a result of this intention, how- 
ever, China is now passing through a zone of danger 
because her progress towards nuclear strength is 
already sufficient to alarm Russia but not yet enough 
to provide China with that “assured destruction 
capability” which is required to create the kind of 
mutual deterrence that exists between the Soviet 
Union and the United States. If Peking continues to 
give top priority to its nuclear program, the time is 
not very far off when China will have a second-strike 
capability enabling her to inflict ‘‘unacceptable” 
damage on either the Asian territories of the Soviet 
Union or the Asian allies of the United States. This 
would mean a fundamental alteration of current 
power relations in the world, and one that would 
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have much more serious implications for the Sovie 
Union than for the United States because the latter 
can disengage from Asia while the Soviet Union 
cannot. 

During the interim period before China can attain 
such a capability, she therefore has to reckon with 
the possibility that the Soviet Union may force a 
showdown. For the present, Moscow holds a winning 
hand, and the strategic planners in Peking can hardly 
be unaware of this fact. For China the appropriate 
response to the situation is to get together on as 
friendly terms as possible with all countries which 
might give her diplomatic or economic support or 
help restrain or divert the Soviet Union in a Sino-So- 
viet crisis. Hence not only Peking’s invitation to 
President Nixon but also China’s apology to Britain 
for the outrages against British diplomats in China 
during the Cultural Revolution, the new benevolence 
she has been showing toward the capitalist coun- 
tries of Western Europe, and her patronage of Yugo- 
Slavia and the USSR’s troublesome East European 
ally, Romania. 

All this, of course, implies that Chinese leadership 
of the forces of world revolution will have to take 
second place for the time being. In its quarrel with 
Moscow, the Chinese Communist leadership has 
exploited the symptoms of Soviet “revisionism” to 
present itself as the sole heir to the pure revolution- 
ary tradition of Marxism-Leninism, as the uncom- 
promising foe of imperialism and steadfast cham- 
pion of all national liberation struggles “betrayed” 
by the Soviet Union in its “collusion” with America. 
At the height of the Cultural Revolution, when Mao 
was relying on juvenile mobs to unseat his 
opponents in party and state, Chinese revolutionary 
zeal culminated in a wave of xenophobia that envel- 
oped nearly all foreign countries, capitalist or Com- 
munist, in a common condemnation. Yet, even in the 
days of Red Guard rampancy, China actually did 
very little to support revolutions abroad, her mate- 
rial aid to North Vietnam was outmatched by the 
Soviet Union, and her backing of the Burmese 
Communists was far less than it could have been. 
Preference for good relations with an established 
government at the expense of helping local revolu- 
tionaries can always be excused by invoking the 
Maoist principle that peoples must make their own 
revolutions. 

Receiving the President of the United States in 
Peking after a whole generation of young Chinese 
has been brought up to regard Washington as the 
source of all evil will no doubt be somewhat embar- 


For its part, the Soviet Union is locked in an idzologi- 
cal and nationalist-territorial power struggle with China. 
The signs of a Sino-US thaw have caused som? un- 
ease in Moscow, which is accordingly anxious to but- 
tress its own position. It has quite expectedly turned 


to India as among the countries on which it can anchor 
itself in Asia. 


—Editorial in Hindustan Times 
(New Delhi), Aug. 10, 1971. 


rassing to the Chinese Communist leadership, but it 
may be recalled that Mao once negotiated with 
Chiang Kai-shek. Perhaps a still more difficult ideo- 
logical vo/te-face is involved in Peking’s overtures 
toward reconciliation with Yugoslavia, formerly 
denounced by the Chinese Communists as outra- 
geously revisionist and certainly no repentant prodi- 
gal today. But Peking has long since cast ideological 
consistency to the winds in its attitudes toward the 
affairs of Eastern Europe. Dubcek was even more 
revisionist than Tito, and Maoists should logically 
have acclaimed the Soviet intervention against him, 
but instead China denounced it as an act of “social 
imperialism.” The guiding principle is simply “the 
enemy of my enemy is my friend.” 

The arrangement for President Nixon’s visit has 
been very helpful to Peking from the standpoint of 
the latter’s relations with Japan. This is not simply 
because the US approach to the PRC gives Tokyo 
the green light to take the same road, but also 
because the manner in which the decision was 
taken by Washington—without any prior consulta- 
tion with the Tokyo government—has seriously 
weakened the political forces in Japan favoring 
close alignment with US policy and strengthened 
those who advocate a more independent course. 
In Japan, a reconciliation with Peking has long been 
favored not only on the political Left, where sym- 
pathy and admiration for Communist China are 
widespread, but also on the Right, where powerful 
business interests see hope for a great expansion 
of Japanese trade with the mainland once diplomatic 
relations are restored. Former Foreign Minister 
Aiichiro Fujiyama, an opponent of Premier Sato’s 


‘pro-American foreign policy, advocates that Japan, 


in order to obtain good relations with Peking, should 
abrogate its existing treaty with the Chinese Na- 
tionalist Government on Taiwan—a treaty which 
China’s Premier Chou En-lai has declared to be 
“null and void”—and it seems likely that Japanese 
policy will move in this direction, leaving the United 


States with the obligation to defend Taiwan without 
much in the way of support from Japan. 

But while an eventual agreement between Tokyo 
and Peking would have great advantages for Com- 
munist China, both political and economic, it would 
not—however close the association—strengthen the 
Chinese strategic position inasmuch as Japan’s 
present military weakness renders her a negligible 
factor in international power politics. At least in the 
near future, it cannot be expected that she would be 
anything but a cautious neutral in the event of a 
crisis of peace or war on the mainland of Asia. 

On the other side of China, the announcement of 
the Nixon visit, prepared as it was by Mr. Henry Kis- 
singer’s secret flight to Peking from Pakistan, has 
already produced a result adverse to the PRC in the 
shape of the Soviet-Indian friendship” treaty nego- 
tiated in Delhi by Soviet Foreign Minister Andrei 
Gromyko in early August. This treaty clearly repre- 
sents the Soviet Union’s first countermove to offset 
the Sino-American rapprochement. There is now talk 
of a Moscow-Delhi “axis” in Asia, and in this writer’s 
Opinion it is no longer tenable to hold that India 
remains a “nonaligned’” power. The treaty admit- 
tedly falls short of being a full military alliance, but 
not far short, and the obligation to “consult” in the 
event of an attack or threat by a third power is 
mutual: it could apply not only to an attack or threat 
against India by either China or Pakistan, but also to 
an attack or threat against the USSR—and this pre- 
sumably only by China since the Soviet Union and 
Pakistan have no common frontier. Moscow would 
certainly invoke the treaty in the event of another 
Sino-Soviet armed clash similar to that on the 
Ussuri River in 1969, in which the Russians claimed 
that China was the aggressor. On the Indian side, 
the main thrust of the treaty is clearly against Paki- 
stan, and it is widely believed in India that the pact 
may at some future time provide cover for Indian in- 
tervention on behalf of East Pakistani independence. 
Faced by this possibility, Peking will have to decide 
whether to tighten its existing quasi-alliance with 
Pakistan and thus incur a risk of war with India (and 
the Soviet Union), or to pull back and leave Pakistan 
to its fate, thereby increasing the chance that the 
whole of South Asia might eventually drift into the 
Soviet orbit. 

Most comment in the West on the détente 
between Peking and Washington has centered on 
the likely effects of China’s new diplomacy in bring- 
ing about a general relaxation of tensions in world 
affairs, drawing China out of an embittered isolation, 
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and mellowing the revolutionary fanaticism that was 
born in the caves of Yenan. But the indications are 
that China’s new course represents primarily an in- 
surance against the day of wrath which the leaders in 
Peking fear may come as a consequence of develop- 
ments in continental Asia. As such, it promises them 
substantial advantages in certain situations; and 
certainly no one in the Chinese Communist leader- 
ship is better fitted than Chou En-lai to make friends 
and influence people in China’s cause. But China’s 
prospective gain has its limits. Not in North 
America, nor in Europe, nor in Japan does she have 
any prospect in the near future of finding a military 
ally. Certainly the United States, in seeking to reduce 
its responsibilities abroad and to relax the tensions 
that have blocked the road to a stable peace over 
the last two decades, would hardly be ready to incur 
on behalf of Communist China risks greater than 
those which have been involved in its international 
commitments hitherto. 
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Two overriding concerns in the international 

area have preoccupied the People’s Republic of 
China in recent years: the prospect of wide-ranging 
conflict with the Soviet Union for the indefinite 
future, and the perceived threat of a dynamic Japan 
projecting itself once again into East Asia politically 
and militarily. 

Peking’s concern over current Soviet attitudes 
and policies can scarcely be overestimated. The 
Russians have shown that they are prepared to be 
both tough and persevering. The threat of nuclear 
war, used by Moscow in 1969 to bring Peking to the 
bargaining table, was taken very seriously by the 
Chinese, as their subsequent defense measures tes- 
tify. And it left an extraordinarily bitter aftertaste. 
Moreover, Peking has obviously regarded the 1968 
Brezhnev Doctrine as an instrument that could be 
invoked to justify Soviet interference in the internal 
affairs of any socialist state—including China. The 
Chinese no doubt feel that Moscow would not hesi- 
tate to become involved in Chinese politics operat- 
ing through those ousted in the recent Cultural 
Revolution or others, should a succession crisis or 
some similar opportunity present itself. Of more 
immediate concern to Peking, however, is the 
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mounting evidence that the Soviet Union now seeks 
to develop a containment policy, countering the 
China “threat” by encouraging an Asian collective 
security system involving such nations as India and 
possibly even Japan. Peking’s counterattack is now 
underway, not merely via its overtures to the United 
States, its alignment with Pakistan, and its effort to 
influence such states as North Korea and North 
Vietnam, but also by Chinese penetrations into that 
soft underbelly of the Soviet Union, Eastern Europe. 

Clearly, classical concerns of power and security 
on both sides are now dictating policies totally 
inexplicable in orthodox Marxist-Leninist terms. 
Nevertheless, the fact that both states proclaim 
themselves to be true Communist societies makes 
the contest more complex—and possibly more dan- 
gerous. It becomes necessary to define one’s oppo- 
nent as a heretic, to challenge his legitimacy in 
every sense. “Maoism” and “Khrushchevism’” thus 
come under sustained attack from the respective 
sides as false doctrines leading to cumulative 
errors, and a strenuous effort is made to separate 
the people from their leaders. In this fashion, addi- 
tional dimensions are added to the classic power 
struggle of two mammoth, neighboring, competitive 
nation-states. 

Is the Chinese concern about Japan equally seri- 
ous—and equally warranted? There are reasons to 
argue that, consciously or unconsciously, Peking is 
greatly exaggerating the threat of Japanese ‘“‘milita- 
rism,” ignoring the major psychological and political 
barriers that currently prevent the re-emergence of 
Japan as a truly major power. Ironically, in the next 
five years at least, only a great intensification of 
Tokyo’s perception of threat from China or a total 
collapse of its faith in American credibility is likely 
to produce the type of Japan envisaged in Peking’s 
propaganda. Nevertheless, it is understandable that 
Chinese leaders now into their seventies in age, for 
whom Japan was the béte noire of the 1930’s and 
1940’s, would view with great apprehension the 
extraordinary economic growth of Japan in recent 
decades. Their distrust of the Japanese is deep and 
ineradicable. Moreover, their Marxist orientation 
tells them that political and military power inevita- 
bly follows economic might. Hence, Peking’s 
concern over Japan is no doubt real, warranted or 
not, and has prompted policies that are aimed at 
undermining the US-Japanese alliance and blocking 
Japan from playing any political-military role in East 
Asia, especially with respect to Korea or Taiwan. 

Unquestionably, Peking’s anxiety about Japan 
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relates directly to the Taiwan issue. The possibility 
of a Kuomintang resurgence and a renewed civil war 
does not seem to worry Peking’s leaders in the 
slightest, but they are deeply concerned over the 
possible emergence of an independent Taiwan sus- 
tained by Japanese/American support. They know 
that in de facto terms, the trend is strongly in this 
direction; that it has wide support from the people 
on Taiwan; and that it is a logical development from 
the standpoint of the interests of Japan and the rest 
of non-Communist Asia. Indeed, the timing of 
Peking’s current overtures may relate in part to the 
issue of Taiwan. From the viewpoint of the Chinese 
leaders, it might well seem better to seek a solu- 
tion to Taiwan while Chiang Kai-shek is still alive, 
since he is a firm advocate of ‘One China,” a stal- 
wart opponent of independence for the Taiwanese, 
and a symbol of a civil war not yet legally 
concluded. If the Taiwan issue were still unsettled 
at the time of his death, independence might seem 
more logical—and more within grasp. 

The role of Indochina in Peking’s ‘‘new policy” is 
more obscure. In a fascinating interview with a 
Yugoslav journalist in August 1971, Chou En-lai in- 
sisted that the Indochina issue was first on China’s 
agenda for discussion with the US; that China would 
not serve as a mediator, but rather as a support of 
the “Indochinese peoples’ cause”; and that the 
United States had to be “forced” to accept the 
Communist position.’ 

No doubt this hard line was taken, at least in part, 
because of Peking’s deep concern over Hanoi’s neg- 
ative reaction to her new American policies, and 
also over the quick Soviet effort to exploit signs of 
unease in North Vietnam and elsewhere. At the very 
least, the Southeast Asian scene must appear far 
more complex to the PRC than it did a few years 
ago. On one hand, the threat of an American- 
Chinese conflict in Southeast Asia now seems very 
remote; on the other hand, Soviet advances in the 
area appear in Chinese eyes to be a part of 
Moscow’s encirclement policies. These factors may 
produce some shift in China’s policy vis-a-vis Indo- 
china. Conceivably, the new Soviet “threat” could 
lead Peking to seek rapprochement with certain 
non-Communist regimes in the area, and even to 
accept a mushy solution to the Indochinese war, 
especially if it offered prospects for increased 
dependence of both the Communists and certain 
“neutrals” upon Peking. Already, overtures have 


1 See Dara Jankeovich’s report in Vjesnit (Belgrade), Aug. 28, 1971. 
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been made to leaders formerly excoriated as “fas- 
cists,” such as Burma’s Premier, General Ne Win. It 
is also possible, however, that the same drive for 
influence could lead Peking to adopt a very rigid 
position on the critical issues involving the region. 
The most likely development is probably some 
combination of these approaches, calculated to out- 
maneuver both the US and the USSR. 

How do recent policies relate to domestic trends 
within China? On the surface at least, they would 
appear to represent a defeat for the “Left,” and a 
continuation of the trends that were set in motion in 
mid-1967, when strongly ideological, super-revolu- 
tionary elements—in the course of reducing PRC 
foreign policy to a shambles—overreached them- 
selves internally by posing a threat to the army and 
the civil administration alike. It appears that the 
swing of the pendulum has now gone sufficiently far 
to knock off such Maoist stalwarts as Ch’en Po-ta, 
and even to reduce greatly the role of Mao’s wife, 
Chiang Ching. Yet it is just such osciliations which 
should teach outside observers the lesson that they 
must be exceedingly and continuously cautious in 
analyzing and predicting internal Chinese politics. 


Since the advent of the Communists to power, 

Chinese foreign policy has been formulated on 
the basis of three sets of relations: state-to-state, 
people-to-people, and comrade-to-comrade. In addi- 
tion to such formal diplomatic ties as it desired or 
could obtain, Peking has placed a heavy premium 
upon “direct contacts” with the people of various 
countries, implementing its policy through the 
encouragement of “friendly visits’ to and from 
China and the operation of an elaborate publications 
and media network. Indeed, ‘‘people-to-people diplo- 
macy” has comprised the major portion of the PRC’s 
foreign relations at various points in the past. At the 
same time, Peking has vied with Moscow for the 
mantle of leadership of the international revolution- 
ary movement, seeking to portray itself as more 
conscious of its fraternal revolutionary obligations 
than its Soviet rival. Hence, it has rendered assist- 
ance in a variety of forms to radical movements in 
Asia, Africa, Latin America, and even Western coun- 
tries. 

To operate simultaneously on the three levels out- 
lined above has inevitably involved the Chinese 
Communists in contradictions difficult to resolve. 
Obviously Peking cannot find it easy to have 
“normal” relations with another state while be- 


rating it unmercifully via every open channel in an 
effort to separate the people from the leaders and to 
induce the former to make the latter tailor their poli- 
cies more closely to PRC desires. It is even less easy 
for Peking to have normal state-to-state relations 
while rendering technical assistance to revolutionary 
forces that seek to overthrow the government of the 
state concerned. 

Despite the difficulties involved, however, this 
three-tiered approach to foreign relations has some 
tactical and strategic advantages. When a govern- 
ment proves recalcitrant (from Peking’s vantage 
point), an appeal can be made over its head to the 
people. This kind of appeal may prove effective, 
especially when it is directed at open societies. 
Moreover, Peking’s capacity to increase or decrease 
aid to internal subversive groups may deter the gov- 
ernment in power from pursuing policies considered 
hostile by the PRC—especially if, by virtue of its 
geographic propinquity, that government is highly 
vulnerable to Chinese-abetted subversion. 

Nevertheless, Peking must establish its priorities 
among the three types of relations and periodically 
review them. Recent events would indicate that the 
PRC is now prepared to place a higher value on 
state-to-state relations and on active participation in 
the existing structure of international organization 
(albeit on its own terms). If this trend continues, the 
long-range repercussions may be of great signifi- 
cance. 

First, the trend toward traditional diplomacy will 
greatly complicate the foreign policy decision-mak- 
ing process of the Chinese People’s Republic, in the 
same fashion as Soviet foreign policy decisions have 
been rendered more complex in the decades since 
the USSR’s growing international involvement. Any 
state, including a Communist state, so involved is 
forced to make a multitude of decisions, weighing 
highly complex factors; it cannot act in a manner 
pleasing to its natural allies on all occasions. 
Compromises and concessions are __ inevitable. 
Thereby, its “purity” is diluted, in both ideological 
and policy terms. 

Second, the relative advantages of actively sup- 
porting a vast array of revolutionaries dedicated to 
the overthrow of their governments and of overtly 
challenging existing international institutions is 
likely to diminish as the Chinese People’s Republic 
seeks to establish its own legitimacy in the interna- 
tional arena and to win approval for those policies 
that it defines as being in its national interest. 

This is not to suggest that Peking will relinquish 
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people-to-people or comrade-to-comrade relations. 
On the contrary, in certain settings, one or both of 
these approaches may play the dominant role. For 
example, people-to-people diplomacy has been 
applied rather effectively in Japan for the past 
decade, when state-to-state relations were almost 
nonexistent, and by means of such diplomacy 
Peking has increasingly become a major factor in 
internal Japanese politics. It has been reliably 
reported, moreover, that Chinese leaders have pri- 
vately explained their new policies toward the US to 
party cadres by asserting that “American imperial- 
ism” will continue to be the main enemy, but that 
the new diplomacy gives them much greater access 
to the American people as well as to other people of 
“the American camp.” 

At the same time, to the extent that the People’s 
Republic of China increases its participation as a 
recognized state in the world arena, involving itself 
in a wide range of conferences, negotiations, and 
international gatherings, it will come to put a higher 
premium upon state-to-state relations, its foreign 
relations will become more complex, and the value 
of its “outlaw” or “revolutionary” role will become 


more questionable. 
3 Future Chinese policies in Asia can only be ana- 
lyzed after the broader context in which they 
must operate has been set forth. A major power 
realignment now appears to be under way in Eastern 
Asia, one affecting every society in the region. For 
more than 20 years, American power underwrote the 
security of most of non-Communist Asia, with joint 
Soviet-Chinese guarantees playing a similar function 
for the Communist states. In these terms, a bipolar 
system prevailed. ‘‘Nonalignment” was a_ rare 
commodity, and a precarious one—as the negative 
results of the foreign policy of India’s Prime Min- 
ister Nehru illustrated. 

Now, startling new patterns of security and politi- 
cal alignment are emerging. At a time when Ameri- 
can commitments are being reduced, Soviet 
commitments are increasing, and—directly or indi- 
rectly—these latter commitments are aimed at the 
containment of China. The USSR now has a virtual 
alliance with India to offset Sino-Pakistan ties. In 
addition to its long-standing “protection” of Outer 
Mongolia, it stands ready to vie with China for the 
affection of other Asian Communist states—notably 
North Korea and North Vietnam—and at a mini- 
mum to prevent their solid alignment with Peking. 
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Moreover, it has made overtures to most of the non- 
Communist states of Southeast Asia in recent 
years, even those with the most rigorously anti-Com- 
munist regimes. Indonesia, Singapore, Thailand, the 
Philippines, and even Cambodia sans Sihanouk have 
been the recipients of Soviet gestures or acts 
designed to offer an alternative to reliance on the 
People’s Republic of China. 

Meanwhile, the United States has signaled its 
desire to assume a lower posture in Asia and to 
reduce the heavy burdens it has carried there since 
World War Il. Despite the assurances of the Nixon 
administration that treaty commitments will be 
maintained and that there will be no return to isola- 
tionism, many American allies are deeply worried. 
They do not doubt the intentions of the present 
administration in Washington, but they are less 
certain concerning the will of the American people 
and the direction of longer-range political trends. 

In this setting, it is natural to ask whether Japan 
will and ought to assume some part of the post-1945 
American role in eastern Asia. No nation has a 
greater stake in the security and prosperity of the 
region. None is as well equipped to render economic 
and, if need be, military assistance. It is always pos- 
sible, of course, that the small countries of an area 
like Southeast Asia will ultimately fashion regional 
organizations that are effective in terms of security 
as well as economic relations—but the signs are not 
yet very encouraging in this respect. 

Chinese foreign policy in Asia should be seen in 
this context. It should be emphasized that despite a 
flood of rhetoric suggesting that China is the local 
leader of the world’s revolutionary forces, Peking at 
this point intends to place primary stress upon its 
role in Asia. It desires recognition, in the first 
instance, as an Asian power, and one entitled to a 
sphere of influence in the region.’ 

What are the PRC’s probable minimal and maxi- 
mal policy objectives in Asia? At a minimum, China 
wishes to have relative security on her borders, a 
difficult goal in the face of Sino-Soviet hostility. The 
Soviet “problem” has probably increased China’s 
willingness to accept truly independent, nonaligned 
smaller states on her border, rather than to demand 


2 On this point, Chou En-lai had some very interesting comments 
to make in the interview cited in footnote 1. First, he indicated that 
while the PRC wished overseas movements well end would give them 
such moral and material support as possible, ‘‘water at a distance 
cannot extinguish fires.” Regarding Asia, however, he asserted that 
China had a greater right to be heard than others (i.e., the 
Superpowers) and also bore a heavier burden of responsibility for the 
area. 


that all be Peking-style Communist states. In the era 
when the Sino-Soviet alliance was firm, there was 
little need to settle for less than a Communist Asia. 
Now, the situation is considerably more complex, 
especially given recent Soviet policies (noted ear- 
lier) in such regions as Southeast Asia. At a 
minimum also, China wants a weak Japan, one that 
does not become politically or militarily committed 
beyond its own territory, and Chinese policy can be 
expected to be strongly directed toward such a goal. 
Further, China would like the United States to sus- 
tain as few commitments as possible in the 
Pacific-Asian region, and to have the most tenuous 
accord—if any—with the Soviet Union concerning 
the area. Naturally, Peking can also be expected to 
strive earnestly to win all Asian Communist parties 
and states into its camp as an additional safeguard 
against Soviet expansionism. 

What are China’s maximal objectives in East 
Asia? First, the overthrow of “Khrushchevism” and 
its current disciples, and a fundamental reordering 
of all Soviet domestic and foreign policies directly or 
indirectly affecting Asian areas. Second, the ouster 
of the United States from Asia— including the scrap- 
ping of all treaties now in being between the US and 
its Asian allies. Third, the creation of a “neutral” 
Japan governed by the Left Socialists or possibly the 
Buddhist-based Komeito party. And finally, the 
emergence—either through evolution or revolution 
—of as many small states as possible modeled after 
China and prepared to accept Chinese guidance and 
sponsorship. 

For the time being, Peking’s Asia policies are 
more likely to be concentrated on achieving its mini- 
mal objectives—obviously because they constitute 
more realistic goals, given the present political and 
power configuration of the Pacific-Asian region. 


Sino-Soviet relations are currently those of two 

hostile, highly competitive states forced by fate 
to coexist along a 4,500-mile border, and now at 
odds on a wide range of issues. Despite the ele- 
ments of fear and hate involved, however, a 
climactic war between these two Communist giants 
is highly unlikely. Soviet nuclear weapons could dev- 
astate China, obliterating its sparse nuclear facili- 
ties, smashing its industrial centers, and reducing 
its population by many millions; but such a course 
on Moscow’s part would leave countless more mil- 
lions of bitterly alienated people in China, compris- 
ing a huge population scarcely amenable to Soviet 
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Needless to say, the final evaluation of the importance 
of the American-Chinese talks that have taken place 
and of the agreement reached can be made only after 
concrete results appear. However, commentators even 
now are pointing out the difficulties, primarily for the 


participants in the American-Chinese dialogue them- 
selves. ... 


—Yu. Nikolaev, “’ ‘Sensation’ and Reality,” 
Izvestia, July 29, 1971. 


guidance or rule. To occupy China is a truly formida- 
ble task, as the Japanese discovered after 1937. 
And to assume that a subservient clientele can be 
created through nuclear warfare is a very dubious 
proposition, especially as it relates to China. 
Undoubtedly, there are those within the Soviet 
establishment who have advanced a preventive-war 
thesis, cognizant of the fact that China may some- 
day have a threatening arsenal of nuclear weapons. 
But the indications are strong that the Soviet lead- 
ers have determined upon another course of action: 
combining patience and toughness, they intend to 
wait out the present generation of “misguided” 
Maoists, hoping that the next generation of Chinese 
leaders will be “correct Marxist-Leninists” prepared 
to accept Moscow’s basic policies. 

lf total war between the USSR and China seems 
improbable at present, total peace also seems 
unlikely. Each country is now reaching for its oppo- 
nent’s jugular vein in the course of some of the most 
intensive political-psychological warfare witnessed 
since 1945. Peking’s current objectives with 
respect to the Soviet Union are fivefold: to block 
Soviet efforts to contain China through alignment or 
friendship with non-Communist as well as Commun- 
ist states on the Eurasian continent; to counterat- 
tack by penetrating the heart of the Soviet empire in 
Eastern Europe, ignoring Peking’s own earlier stric- 
tures against Yugoslav “revisionism” and reversing 
its past support for Russian dominance in this 
region (specifically over Hungary and Poland); to 
interfere with and, if possible, dilute Soviet-Ameri- 
can cooperation—or, as the PRC leaders would put 
it, “Superpower monopolistic diplomacy”; to chal- 
lenge Soviet leadership within both the Communist 
and the broader “revolutionary” worlds, offering the- 
oretical and material alternatives; and to achieve a 
position of military power precluding Soviet black- 
mail, with the ultimate goal of parity. 

Current Soviet objectives are no less ambitious: 
to contain China by promoting a series of “friend- 
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ship” and security agreements with states on the 
periphery of the Chinese empire which face a 
potential threat from Peking; to make a determined 
defense of the Soviet position in Eastern Europe, 
combining a firm stand on the limits to which inde- 
pendence can go in this region with a willingness to 
explore more seriously the possibility of détente 
with the West, so as to reduce pressures from that 
quarter; to insist upon the primacy of Soviet-Ameri- 
can relations in “solving” critical international prob- 
lems, and to resist strenuously any substitution of a 
Sino-American rapprochement; to uphold Soviet 
leadership within the international Communist 
movement, while underwriting select revolutionary 
movements, particularly those related to spheres of 
Soviet interest such as the Middle East; and finally, 
to maintain a strong edge over China militarily, par- 
ticularly in the nuclear field. 

Under these conditions, Sino-Soviet relations 
seem destined to remain troubled, now and for the 
foreseeable future. 


5 Two seemingly opposite interpretations of 
China’s overtures toward the United States and 
the West are permissible at this time. It can be 
argued that the People’s Republic of China, faced 
with a grave challenge from the Soviet Union and 
deeply worried about a resurgent Japan, now desires 
greater flexibility in its foreign policies and an end 
to isolation. To attain these objectives, some degree 
of rapprochement with the West, and especially with 
the United States, is required—and since the 
US is a distant superpower, not one on China’s 
borders, such rapprochement may be possible. 

Another interpretation, however, would be that 
China sees this as an opportune time at which to 
weaken and divide all of her leading opponents. It 
can be argued that despite her troubles with the 
Soviet Union, China continues to regard “American 
imperialism” as a deadly enemy, especially in 
combination with a rising Japan. By entering more 
directly onto the world scene and directing appeals 
to the American people (over the head of their gov- 
ernment, if necessary) and to other peoples of the 
economically “advanced” world, including the Japa- 
nese, the PRC can take advantage of the current 
weariness of Americans, their preoccupation with 
internal problems and wariness of foreign involve- 
ment, the increasing fissures in American-Japanese 
relations, and the general weakening of American 
Credibility in Asia. 


At this point, it is not necessary to choose 
between these two interpretations, because ele- 
ments of both are probably present in Chinese 
Communist thought and policy planning. The Soviet 
Union certainly represents the most immediate 
threat to the PRC leaders, since it is the only major 
power which is currently expanding its commitments 
and enlarging its role in the world—albeit its 
“expansionist” moves are frequently a direct re- 
sponse to a perceived Chinese menace. The United 
States, on the other hand, is contracting its commit- 
ments, and Japan is still essentially a nonpower in 
political and military terms, whatever the uncertain- 
ties of the future. Thus, this is an opportune time for 
Peking to probe the willingness of the United States 
(and Japan) to make various changes in their poli- 
cies in line with PRC desires, particularly on issues 
relating to Taiwan and Korea. Unless Peking wishes 
to fight simultaneously on all fronts (as seemed to 
be the case at the height of the Cultural Revolution), 
a détente—temporary or permanent—must be 
sought with some of the major powers, and the price 
for détente with the Soviet Union is currently much 
too high. 

One cannot overlook the fact, however, that 
Chinese leaders continue to list “American imperial- 
ism” and “Japanese militarism’ as fundamental 
enemies, to be defeated at all costs. They have 
assured such allies as North Korea and North Viet- 
nam that they will remain true to their commitments 
and their principles (although it is unclear whether 
these assurances have been fully accepted). And pri- 
vately, they have indicated that they intend to have 
maximum contact with the “progressive” elements 
of the American public and the Western world as a 
whole, quite apart from state-to-state discussions.’ 

If the above analysis is correct, few concessions 
can be expected from the People’s Republic of 
China, at least initially, on such issues as Taiwan, |} — 
Indochina, and Korea. Peking’s line on these ques- 
tions is likely to be tough—and her patience seem- 
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3 Once again, the Chou En-lai interview with Dara Jankeovich is 
instructive. Asserting that American imperialism is now in the 
greatest danger, he stated that ‘‘we must understand this objective 
reality’ and compel the United States to accept the demands of the 
people. 

Yet in the same interview, Chou had just finished rendering an 
emotional, highly defensive portrayal of the potential dangers with 
which Peking had to deal. Using almost identical words to those 
voiced by Ch’en Yi when he was Foreign Minister a few years ago, 
Chou asserted that even if China were attacked from the north by the 
USSR, from the south by the US, from the east by Japan, and from 
the Tibetan region by India, she was prepared for all eventualities. 


ingly inexhaustible. Whether the United States is 


prepared psychologically and politically to cope with 
this situation without becoming disillusioned and 
angry on the one hand or making premature conces- 
sions on the other now becomes one of the truly 
epochal tests of American diplomacy. 

For the Chinese People’s Republic, there are also 
challenges and risks of a crucial nature. As noted 
earlier, Peking is now entering into a vastly more 
complex set of relations, and neither China’s leaders 
nor any other government can control the flow of 
events that will follow from the basic decisions they 
have recently made. Thus Peking’s relations with 
allies and the “nonaligned” can never again be 
simple or “pure.” People-to-people diplomacy, more- 
over, is potentially a two-edged sword. 

Initial agreements between the United States and 
the People’s Republic of China are most likely to 
come on technical matters and on problems where 
the leaders of the two countries see the greatest 
commonality of national interests. Thus, as in the 
case of Soviet-American relations, it will not be pos- 
sible to graph progress in a linear fashion, but only to 
chart circles of agreement and disagreement, zones 
of accommodation and of conflict. From all indica- 
tions, however, we are entering a new era which 
holds promises equal to its dangers. 


Roderick MacF arquhar 
The ending of the Great Proletarian Cultural 


l Revolution signaled at the Chinese Communist 
Party’s Ninth Congress in April 1969 permitted the 
Chinese leadership to give serious thought to foreign 
affairs for the first time in three years. Two major 
factors appear to have shaped their thinking: the 
potential menace of Soviet “social imperialism” and 
the evident willingness of a number of Western 
countries to better their relations with China. 

With the Soviet invasion of Czechoslovakia fresh 
in everybody's mind, Lin Piao indicated to the Ninth 
Congress that social imperialism was as dangerous 
as the American variety. The Sino-Soviet border 
clashes in 1969—coupled with reports that the 
USSR was sounding out the attitudes of its allies 
toward a possible preemptive strike against China 
—drove the lesson home. Soviet-style revisionism, 
with its attendant threat of a “capitalist restoration,” 
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was a long-term worry to be combated by means of 
cultural revolution; Soviet social imperialism was an 
immediate threat to be countered by diplomatic 
action. 

One obvious move was to defuse the Sino-Soviet 
border conflict; hence the Chou-Kosygin meeting of 
September 1969 and the agreement to initiate 
border talks. But the Soviet collective leadership 
was an unpredictable quantity; more lasting safe- 
guards were needed, especially as the border talks 
dragged on without solution. 

Better relations with countries that also reckoned 
the USSR a threat seemed logical, especially since 
some of those countries were indicating their inter- 
est in détente. China instituted diplomatic relations 
with Canada and Italy, both members of NATO. 
Preparations were made for a visit to China by Gen- 
eral de Gaulle, and the Chinese apologized and paid 
for the wrecking of the British embassy in Peking 
during the Cultural Revolution. Peking also culti- 
vated potential victims of social imperialism in East- 
ern Europe such as Romania and even Yugoslavia, 
once roundly denounced by Chinese propagandists 
for ideological deviations. 

But the big breakthrough was, of course, in Sino- 
US relations. This occurred only after President 
Nixon had proven, by a progressive scaling down of 
trade and travel restrictions over a period of 21 
months, that improvement of those relations was 
now a prime objective of American policy. Still 
the Chinese preferred—when making their own 
move by inviting the American ping-pong players— 
to keep the relationship at a people-to-people level. 
(They were doubtless impressed by the way Hanoi 
has benefited by conducting people’s diplomacy vis- 
a-vis the US.) President Nixon had to dispatch a per- 
sonal emissary, Mr. Henry Kissinger—presumably 
with a guarantee that the US was prepared to see 
China in the United Nations this year—before there 
could be a parallel breakthrough at the governmen- 
tal level in the shape of the invitation to Mr. Nixon 
to visit China. 

Behind the invitation—apart from the considera- 
tions already discussed—there probably lay a long- 
term desire on the part of the Chinese Communist 
leadership to play a role in world affairs as great as 
that of the United States or the USSR. The attain- 
ment of this goal always meant the PRC’s entry into 
the UN and into extensive diplomatic relations with 
the United States, and now that these things appear 
to be in the cards, Peking is acting to bring them 
about. 


China’s New Diplomacy 
China has always tended to be very correct in 


2 her state-to-state relations so long as Peking 
feels that there is reciprocity, and this attitude will 
no doubt persist. If the People’s Republic does enter 
the UN this year, it will see itself as the champion of 
the third world and small-power underdogs—a cate- 
gory that is flexible enough to include virtually all 
countries except the two superpowers—in the strug- 
gle to break what Peking considers to be tacit Amer- 
ican-Soviet collusion to enforce the status quo. 

Peking will continue to support revolutionary 
movements in principle and, in carefully selected 
instancés, in practice. But for the moment state-to- 
State relations will probably take priority, as China’s 
attitude towards the left-wing insurrections in Paki- 
stan and Ceylon indicates. China has always tried to 
deal fairly with countries that have helped her. This 
certainly applies to Ceylon, which sold China rubber 
during the Korean war, and Pakistan, which modi- 
fied its pro-American alignment to enter a marriage 
of convenience with China. Prince Sihanouk of 
Cambodia has been maintained in style in Peking 
although his value to the Chinese as a diplomatic 
counter must be uncertain. 


The real question to be asked first is: What 
implications does the change in American 
policy towards China have for US-Japanese 


relations? The Japanese government has, to put it 
mildly, been placed in a highly uncomfortable posi- 
tion by a policy shift that takes an American presi- 
dent to Peking before one has visited Tokyo. Will 
this mean that Japanese faith in the American 
nuclear umbrella will diminish? If so, will the Japa- 
nese go on to build nuclear weapons? 

Morton Abramowitz and Richard Moorsteen, in 
their recent book on US China policy (Remaking 
China Policy: US-China Relations and Governmental 
Decision Making, Cambridge, Harvard University 
Press, 1971), point out that the US and China have 
a common interest in preventing Japan from getting 
nuclear weapons. American correspondents who 
recently visited Peking have confirmed the message 
of Chinese editorials and broadcasts: China is 
deeply concerned and worried about the growth of 
Japanese power. 

China’s problem is: Does the danger of Japan 
going nuclear make it advantageous for China to 
tolerate the continuation of the present US-Japa- 
nese joint defense arrangement? My own belief is 
that China’s overriding priority is to see the Ameri- 
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can military presence withdrawn from all of Asia, 
including Japan, and that even if such withdrawal 
might prompt Japan to develop her own nuclear 
arsenal, Peking would be prepared to accept that 
risk. 

In this situation, China’s natural policy line must 
be to suggest to the Japanese that the United States 
will eventually leave Japan to fend for herself and 
that Japan’s best answer to this is not to revert to the 
militaristic policies of the 1930’s but rather to seek 
friendship with China as the best and cheapest 
method of self-defense. | would therefore expect 
China to make some concrete efforts in the coming 
months to exploit the political ferment caused in 
Japan by President Nixon’s approaching date with 
Chou En-lai and by Washington’s recent economic 
measures. 

China has evidently attempted to reassure 
her friends in Pyongyang and Indochina that her 
new relationship with the US does not augur any 
change in her support of their demands. The North 
Vietnamese, however, recalling that they were per- 
Suaded by the Soviet Union and China at the 1954 
Geneva Conference to accept half a loaf then and 
the rest later, are clearly worried that Peking may 
desert them, and the Chinese will probably have dif- 
ficulty convincing Hanoi of their sincerity as long as 
American military forces have not actually with- 
drawn from Vietnam. The North Koreans, on the 
other hand, have indicated their acceptance of 
China’s new posture. Kim Il-song may well calculate 
that decreased hostility between the US and China 
will make American taxpayers increasingly reluctant 
to keep US forces in South Korea. Besides, North 
Korean bellicosity over the past two years—while it 
may have scored some spectacular successes (such 
as the capture of the US communications-intelli- 
gence ship Pueblo, the near-successful North 
Korean commando raid on the presidential palace |. 
in Seoul, and the shooting-down in 1969 of a US 
Navy EC-121 reconnaissance aircraft)—has accom- | _ 
plished nothing toward getting the US out of South 
Korea or bringing reunification nearer. So long as 
Pyongyang feels that a general Far Eastern détente 
could benefit North Korea, | would expect Peking- 
Pyongyang relations to remain good. In any case, 
the North Koreans appear prepared to give the con- 
Ciliation policy a try, as their recent approach to 
South Korea through the Red Cross has clearly 
indicated. 

The impact of Peking’s shift on India is already 
Clear: it has driven her closer to the Soviet Union, 


though there were certainly other factors behind the 
recent Indo-Soviet treaty. On the other hand, Paki- 
sian will doubtless be glad if the Sino-American 
détente enables her to handle more easily the thorny 
problem of maintaining good relations with both 
Peking and Washington. 


One immediate effect of the improvement of 

Sino-US relations on the Soviet Union has 
already been indicated—the Indo-Soviet treaty. 
Faced with the Nixon-Chou diplomatic blockbuster, 
Moscow has felt compelled to pull something out of 
the bag to strengthen its own position in Asia. How- 
ever, this is only a partial answer. The USSR, having 
had hostile powers on its eastern and western flanks 
for some years, now finds that these powers are 
improving their relations with each other. It is not 
yet the kind of situation that Stalin faced after the 
Nazi-Japanese anti-Comintern pact of 1936. Stalin’s 


answer then was to try to head off the more danger- - 


ous enemy, Germany, by negotiating the Nazi-Soviet 
nonagegression pact of 1939. That policy was not 
good enough, and this time Soviet strategists will 
probably want to neutralize the hostile powers on 
both flanks. This must have been one important 
reason why the four-power talks on Berlin made 
sudden progress recently, and | would also expect to 
see faster progress in the Soviet-US strategic arms 
limitation talks and renewed attempts to get an all- 
European security conference off the ground. In 
addition, it is likely to give added impetus to Soviet 
attempts to improve bilateral relations with the main 
European non-Communist powers—West Germany, 
France, Britain and Italy. 

At the same time, the Russians must realize— 
however reluctantly—that if China is going to 
develop a friendly relationship with the US, then it 
would be wise for the Soviet Union also to improve 
its relations with China. If the old bipolar US-USSR 
relationship is to become triangular, then the Rus- 
sians, too, must be able to play the other two protag- 
onists off against each other. The alternative would 
be to accept a weakened diplomatic posture. How- 
ever, | would also expect Moscow to reinsure its 
position by cultivating Japan even more assiduously 
as a possible ally against China. This would be an 
ironic historic reversal: in the early 1920's, the 
Soviet Communists attempted to build up a non- 
Communist China as a bulwark against Japan; in the 
1970’s, they may see a non-Communist Japan as a 
bulwark against a Communist China. 


Basically, what Peking wants is equality. After 

over a century of imperialist encroachments 
and anti-Communist boycott, China demands her 
rightful place at the center of the world stage. If 
Peking takes over the Chinese seat in the Security 
Council and General Assembly and Taiwan is simply 
dropped from the UN, the Chinese will regard this 
as a big step forward. If, on the other hand, the 
United States bends every effort to keep Taiwan 
in—and especially if such an effort succeeds— 
then there will be a major setback to the developing 
detente. 

China probably does not expect Washington 
simply to sell Taiwan down the river. What she 
wants to rule out is any possibility of a “two Chinas” 
or “one China/one Taiwan” solution. If the US and 
other Western countries, instead of tying themselves 
to such a policy, either leave their options open (as 
Canada has done) or adopt a policy of “one China, 
but not now” (as Abramowitz and Moorsteen have 
suggested), then the prospect for better relations 
with Peking are good. Obviously, it would be politi- 
cally difficult for the US unilaterally to end its 
defense treaty with the Chinese Nationalist govern- 
ment on Taiwan, but there would probably be no 
need for this. Peking might well be content with a 
tacit guarantee that the United States will do noth- 
ing to hinder a genuine rapprochement between 
China and Taiwan—and it might see such a guaran- 
tee in eventual US action to phase out the remain- 
ing American military presence on the island. 


Robert W. Barnett 


| The question of whether the current explorations 

of possibilities for negotiation and accommoda- 
tion now going on between the People’s Republic of 
China and various foreign countries, including the 
United States, were initiated by Peking itself or by 
others can be safely left for future historians to de- 
cide. For the present, answering this question ap- 
pears less important than perceiving that a certain 
common logic seems to be at work everywhere. The 
Current overtures are occurring in a setting whose 
principal features are identifiable—and their signifi- 
cance probably viewed similarly—by all the govern- 
ments concerned. 


China’s New Diplomacy 
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One facet of this setting is that within China the 
demonic element in the catharsis of the Cultural Rev- 
olution has been brought under control. The cities 
and countryside are quieter. The pace of China’s na- 
tional development and local economic growth indi- 
cators for places like Shanghai, Kirin, Shantung, and 
Kweichow, backed by the recent first-hand observa- 
tions of skilled foreign reporters like Tillman Durdin, 
Seymour Topping, and Robert Keatley, produce an 
impression of Chinese self-assurance and of confi- 
dence in their plans and techniques for national or- 
ganization and growth. The past year has seen an 
upsurge of 10-15 percent in China’s gross national 
product. Foreign trade is on the increase; schools are 
again functioning; Chinese and foreigners engage 
in well-mannered technical consultations; and in con- 
Spicuous separateness from the rest of their society, 
China’s community of scientists and engineers sus- 
tains progress toward mastery of the nuclear art. 
Politic remains in the saddle, and power may still 
proceed from the mouth of the gun; but mundane 
goals of improved production and productivity have 
been edged toward the center of China’s national 
concern. And if this is so, it is because the more prag- 
matically-minded elements in the Chinese leadership 
—conscious of how China’s growing population 
presses on her thin margins of human survival— 
have done it. 

These leaders, it appears, have felt emboldened 
to reassess both the immediate and more distant 
Strategic aspects of China’s international environ- 
ment with a degree of discrimination and realism 
that would have been imprudent in the heat of Cul- 
tural Revolution witch-hunting. And in the apparent 
changes of domestic temper or foreign orientation 
in the USSR, Japan, the United States, and other 
countries, as well as in the subtle alteration of the 
tenor and vocabulary of Western discussion about 
communism itself, the current Chinese leadership 
has apparently discerned opportunities for fresh in- 
ternational maneuver. 

Peking has watched a “bourgeois” USSR coming 
to terms with the United States in the strategic arms 
limitation talks, negotiating over Berlin, trying to over- 
come stirring local resistance to the increasingly 
tight Soviet hold on Eastern Europe, and sending 
trade missions, diplomats and naval vessels to 
South and Southeast Asian countries, while at the 
same time deploying three-quarters of a million troops 
or more along China’s borders and persisting in criti- 
cism of Peking’s misdeeds. The Sino-Soviet border 
confrontation of 1969 had escalated to the point of 


threatened nuclear exchange, and China then had 
been alone in its stand against Moscow. It may now 
perceive both the wisdom and the possibility of find- 
ing some community of interest with Yugoslavia, Ro- 
mania, South Asia, and even the United States in 
future confrontation. 

The Chinese also discerned potential danger from 
another quarter. The Nixon-Sato communique of No- 
vember 1969, in which Japan for the first time ex- 
pressed an explicit interest in the security of South 
Korea and Taiwan, produced a chill in Peking. US 
agreement to restore Okinawa to Japanese adminis- 
tration heightened the prospect of Japan’s eventual 
military involvement outside her home islands. In 
combination with these developments, Japan’s dy- 
namic economic growth also assumed a potentially 
malignant significance in the eyes of the Chinese, 
who could now question past Japanese insistence 
upon “separating politics from economics.”* “Eco- 
nomic expansion,” Premier Chou En-lai told visiting 


‘New York Times correspondent James Reston, “‘is 
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bound to bring military expansion.” Accordingly, the 
prospect of American retreat from Northeast Asia, 
leaving an “independent,” rearmed, and economi- 
cally expansive Japan free to cast a protective arm 
over Taiwan and possibly to engage in adventures 
elsewhere in Asia, confronts Peking with a troubling, 
not to say nightmarish, variable in its strategic re- 
calculations. 

The Nixon Doctrine presents many faces to Peking. 
Debate in the United States Congress and the tenor 
of press and public opinion polls must surely lend 
credibility to at least one of the most immediate and 
important implications of the doctrine—namely, that 
the United States wi// withdraw from Vietnam. Hav- 
ing long called for an end to the hostile encirclement 
of the People’s Republic and now facing not only the 


esses 


* The Japanese have used this formula to justify engaging in 
trade with the China mainland while refusing to grant political 
recognition to the PRC.—Ed. 


The Japanese reactionaries have for many years prac- 
ticed cunning néo-colonialism with all their efforts. . . . 
Japanese monopoly capital is sure to protect its colo- 
nial interests by armed force and scramble for spheres 
of influence. An “economic power” is bound to become 


a “military power,” and economic expansion definitely 

leads to military expansion. This is an inexorable law 
of development of Japanese militarism. 

—Editorial in Jen-mih Jih-pao 

(Peking), Sept. 18, 1971. 


prospective withdrawal of US forces from Vietnam 
but also a far-reaching change in the character of 
future American involvement in an area much larger 
than just Vietnam, Peking may well be giving serious 
practical consideration to the relative capabilities 
of China, the Soviet Union, and Japan to exploit op- 
portunities to exercise power and influence in the 
area. The Chinese leaders may indeed be having 
second thoughts about indulging in their past prac- 
tice of construing all American intentions and any 
US involvement in the surrounding area as bad, and 
total US absence as good. The degree and quality of 
contact and joint involvement can, after all, make a 
critical difference, and Peking may now have begun 
to recognize this. 

Related to all of this but not susceptible of quanti- 
tative measurement in terms of arms, economic in- 
dices, or the decibel count of public pronouncements 
has been the change in the vocabulary of interna- 
tional discourse about communism. This has been 
brought about, on the one hand, by fragmentation 
and polycentrism within the Communist world and, 
on the other, by the erosion of the United States’ de- 
terminative influence on the conduct of others within 
the non-Communist international community. Auto- 
matic political reactions to Communist conduct and 
declarations of purpose have largely ended in the 
West. A conspicuous illustration has been President 
Nixon’s own stubborn determination, since the first 
days of his presidency, to move toward new China 
policy options without excessive regard for the para- 
lyzing consistency of the China policy of the three 
preceding Washington administrations—a_consis- 
tency built upon and sustained by the magic potency 
of being merely anti-Communist. Applicants for for- 
eign aid likewise observe that anti-communism per 
se has lost much of its potency to move the US Con- 
gress and people to automatic, unreflective response. 
Thus, Washington discussion of strategic variables in 
the Pacific area and elsewhere has come to show 
qualities of novelty and elasticity. 

This change has had far-reaching consequences. 
For one thing, it has injected a wholesome uncer- 
tainty into Peking’s calculations of US intentions and 
capabilities, and it offers the Chinese leaders the 
opportunity to talk differently about unresolved prob- 
lems between the two countries. For over twenty 
years, for example, Taiwan has been a bone in the 
throats of Chinese and American negotiators, ob- 
structing consideration of problems the two powers 
might otherwise have wished to discuss. Now, how- 


proprietary talk about Taiwan and, while remaining 
faithful to its obligations under the 1954 Mutual 
Defense Treaty, seems ready to be guided by the 
decisions of many other countries in moving toward 
a redefinition of the respective roles of the People’s 
Republic of China and the Republic of China (Tai- 
wan) in the international community. Hence Peking, 
too, must take into account the attitudes of many 
other countries besides the United States in working 
out, aS a practical matter, its future relations with 
Taiwan. 


2 The past year has seen a gathering momentum in 
the procession of states seeking and entering 
into diplomatic relations with the People’s Republic 
of China, while Peking’s admission to the United 
Nations General Assembly and Security Council 
seems virtually certain. Heavy and unaccustomed 
burdens will thus be imposed on the PRC’s diplo- 
matic establishment. In the multilateral UN bodies 
to which Peking will soon belong, its representatives 
will be obliged to take positions and cast votes on 
issues which they have hitherto ignored. In other 
words, the Chinese will be operating in a much 
broader and more complex international environ- 
ment. Moreover, by joining the UN bodies, Peking 
will expose itself to public comment on its conduct 
everywhere and will be obliged to answer when that 
conduct is criticized as improper. It must decide 
when to comply with the rules of traditional diplo- 
matic practice and of the UN, when to exercise its 
veto and otherwise obstruct international coopera- 
tion, and when to advocate defiance of the status 
quo and the necessity of revolution. 

Time alone will show whether China, in its new 
international role, will choose to project itself as a 
third superpower or as the leader and greatest of 
the developing nations. Not very long ago the PRC 
presented the spectacle of a system out of control. 
Its more recent behavior, however, suggests a Capac- 
ity to combine devotion to Mao’s messianic goals, 
stubborn defense of national interest, and pragmatic 
accommodation to most negotiating situations, in 
self-assured style. Capitals like Bangkok, Djakarta, 
and Kuala Lumpur will insist that Peking end its 
support or encouragement of subversion or insur- 
gency in their countries before any exchange of dip- 
lomatic missions, and the Chinese may be evasive 
on this issue. However, Peking is likely, | believe, 
to want to establish and maintain correct state-to- 


ever, Peking sees that the United States has ceased | state relations, as it already seems to have done, 
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with a good record of aid and friendliness, in sev- 
eral non-Communist countries of Black Africa and 
South Asia. 


Anomalously, the recent elasticities in Peking’s 

foreign policy have been more conspicuous as 
they have involved distant countries than those 
nearby. Except in receiving Dr. Kissinger for an en- 
counter with Premier Chou En-lai, Peking has done 
little lately to startle Pyongyang, Hanoi, or Tokyo. 
It has shown no hurry to respond to hesitant trade, 
cultural, or diplomatic overtures made by Southeast 
Asian countries such as Malaysia, Thailand, or In- 
donesia. Rangoon seems to feel reassured that Pe- 
king will not intervene in its local insurgencies, and 
nothing else Peking does seems to cause Rangoon 
to fear its intentions after US withdrawal from Viet- 
nam. 

However, Dr. Kissinger’s visit—an American over- 
ture—produced throughout the area an upheaval in 
previous conceptions of the balance of power and 
the purposes for which power had seemed to be 
exercised. That visit accorded Peking “recognition.” 
All countries that had withheld recognition and/or 
adopted attitudes of disapproval or hostility to Peking 
had done so, over two decades, in the shadow of 
American leadership. United States “recognition” 
caused a profound shock in Chiang’s Taipei because 
the ultimate raison d’étre for his government on 
Taiwan, was thereby negated, and in Tokyo be- 
cause, without US association in the same myth- 
ology, Japan’s policy of separating politics from eco- 
nomics and her continued recognition of the legiti- 
macy of Chiang’s claims to sovereign authority on 
the mainland became embarrassing and even omi- 
nous political liabilities. 

Leaders in all Asian capitals want to see how 
Washington prepares for President Nixon’s upcoming 
journey, and what resolutions can be found for 
the issues in dispute. They can discount Peking’s 
Capacity for nuclear blackmail, or the reach beyond 
China’s own frontiers of conventional weaponry, yet 
still be conscious that a land mass soon likely to 
accommodate a billion restless and talented people 
and already having a gross national product larger 
than that of all Southeast Asia can now no longer 
be isolated or contained. Smaller Asian countries 
have been preparing for encounter and accommoda- 
tion with Peking for a good many years. Some, 
hoping to diminish the risk that Peking might 
attempt to intimidate them one by one, have ex- 
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plored possibilities for creating a collective front. 
Those preparations, individual and collective, will 
now accelerate. Meanwhile, business interests in all 
Asian societies, mesmerized by the prospects of 
profits from normal economic ties with the China 
colossus, will try both to play separate hands and to 
influence governments to improve their position in 


the China market. 
4 For Moscow, which has been a beneficiary of the 
unbending Sino-American hostility and confron- 
tation of the past two decades, the present spectacle 
of a China assuming a flexible role on the interna- 
tional stage alters the entire action. The fact that 
Peking and Washington are now on talking terms 
transforms, for.Moscow, the possible import of con- 
versations Peking is also having with Belgrade, 
Bucharest, and other national capitals. 

Soviet visitors courting countries in Southeast 
Asia will begin to encounter different reactions and 
face different problems and opportunities if and 
when those countries are also receiving regular visi- 
tors from Peking. Now uncertain about the future 
economic, political and military role of the United 
States in Asia and increasingly apprehensive over 
the mounting economic impact of Japan, Southeast 
Asian countries, on their part, may indeed welcome 
both Russian and Chinese visitors in the hope that 
they will keep each other under surveillance and 
that their joint presence will at the same time serve 
as a counterweight against the “capitalist” powers. 

In short, Peking’s advance toward acceptability in 
the international community might embarrass and 
complicate Soviet strategy, although in itself it may 
not alarm Moscow. The USSR will certainly support 
the Albanian resolution providing for the PRC’s 
admission to the UN in place of the Chinese Na- 
tionalist government. However, if Peking were to 
move toward understandings and arrangements of 
a military nature with Washington and/or Tokyo, 
these—almost regardless of actual detail—could 
sharply increase Sino-Soviet tension and even pose 


the risk of preventive war. 

LN) It is quite possible that even Peking does not yet 
know exactly what sort of relationships it may 

desire to have ultimately with the United States and 

other Western nations. The Chinese will hope, of 

course, that relations between Peking and Washing- 

ton will deter the United States from colluding with 


the Soviet Union for anti-Chinese purposes and help 
to forestall Japan’s remilitarization. Barbara Tuch- 
man recalls that President Roosevelt’s “China policy” 
was the best-kept secret in Washington—to the point 
that even after the Cairo conference of 1943, General 
George Catlett Marshall was able to state with as- 
surance only that the President was determined to 
accord China great-power status. Recognition of such 
status for the PRC and the promise that China’s 
borders will be restored may be what Mao wants 
most from President Nixon. 

Peking of 1971 is not, of course, Chungking of 
1943, and the contrast between the two situations 
needs no review. Though still weak and vulnerable 
compared to the superpowers, Mao’s China today— 
unlike Chiang’s in the 1930’s and 1940’s—is a na- 
tional entity of sobering, even massive capabilities 
both at home and in its relations with other coun- 
tries. But how its foreign relations will develop de- 
pends upon whether Peking, in the coming years, 
will be guided by the 1955 spirit of Bandung, by a 
revival in some form of Lin Piao’s 1965 strategy for 
worldwide Communist victory, or even—though it 
does not now seem likely—by a reversion to Liu 
Shao-chi’s pro-Soviet orientation. (It is not incon- 
ceivable that the emergence of a nuclear-armed 
Japan might thrust Peking into staff talks with Mos- 
cow.) 

Recent Chinese behavior in Africa and Asia sug- 
gests a renewed commitment to the spirit of Ban- 
dung. We may know better to what extent this will 
be the case when we see how Peking decides to treat 
the hardest of its current foreign policy problems— 
Taiwan. We still do not know—at the time of writing 
—how the rival interests of Peking and Taipei will 
be accommodated in the United Nations and other 
international institutions. However, if Peking is satis- 
fied that it has achieved recognition of the principle 
of “One China,” it will then have a choice between 
pressing for early absorption of Taiwan by force— 
through infiltration, subversion, insurgency, and in- 
timidation—or waiting and letting the slower proc- 
esses of history—economic, social, psychological, 
and cultural—determine the time and mode of even- 
tual accommodation of Taiwan in the Chinese sys- 
tem. Peking’s tactics may be ambiguous and even 
contradictory, with some used for effect in Taipei, 
others for effect in Tokyo or Washington, and still 
others for effect in Southeast Asia with its significant 
Chinese minority. 

Whatever may have been the past justification for 
China’s isolation, the United States and other West- 
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ern countries now recognize the continuation of that 
isolation to be unwise and impractical. Most of 
China’s neighbors share this view. Only a guess can 
be made, however, as to how Peking will choose to 
participate in the wider international community it 
now proposes to enter, and how it will deal with the 
Taiwan issue. My own guess is that it will not insist 
upon thrusting Taiwan into total outer darkness and 
then intervene with force. The PRC’s actual leverage 
is limited, and its leaders must surely realize that 
threats to absorb Taiwan by force, even if not actually 
attempted, could bring about the one result they 
most want to avoid—that is, a Taiwan with a claim 
on the sympathy of very nearly the whole world com- 
munity, possessed of most of the requirements for 
independent action, and securely protected by the 
military might of the United States and possibly of 
Japan as well. Peking itself would then have created 
“One China/ One Taiwan.” 

So, the PRC’s real self-interest would seem to 
dictate pursuit of the national goal of One China by 
other means. Its style in doing so may well have a 
decisive influence on the mix of anxiety and grati- 
fication with which other countries greet the historic 
and unsettling fact of the world’s largest and most 
ancient society again becoming a recognized partici- 
pant in the world’s faltering efforts to organize a 
system for common survival. 


C. P. FitzGerald 


1 The form of this question rather presupposes that 
the initiatives for renewed Chinese relations with 
the United States and other powers came only from 
the Chinese side, but it is surely arguable that the 
several successive relaxations of trade and travel 
restrictions by the US government—which at first 
did not seem to meet with any response—also con- 
stituted an initiative which China has since decided 
to take up. (How far Canada and other powers were 
also moving of their own accord towards better rela- 
tions with Peking has not yet been made clear.) 

In any event, | would suggest that one of the main 
reasons why the Chinese are now responsive to such 
overtures, and why they are now making similar 
moves themselves whereas they did not do so before, 
is that they have acquired a new sense of self-con- 
fidence as a result of the Cultural Revolution. It 
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seems clear that the Chinese themselves believe— 
even though outside observers may not share such 
belief—that the outcome of the Cultural Revolution 
was to strengthen the state, release the energies and 
enthusiasm of the people, and thus give the Chinese 
leadership the assurance that it could negotiate 
with foreign powers, if not from superior strength, 
at least on a basis of equality. Several experiences 
in the past history of the People’s Republic, notably 
the Geneva Conference of 1954, had given the Pe- 
king regime reason to feel that it was not admitted 
to international society on equal terms with others, 
and that this was but a continuation of the long- 
resented situation of earlier Chinese regimes dating 
back to the Manchu dynasty in the 19th century. 
‘The Communist leaders were determined to sur- 
mount this obstacle and to prove that they couid 
achieve a status which their predecessors had not 
been able to attain. 

In respect of China’s relations with foreign powers, 
the new overtures may seek to avoid the danger that 
after the Cultural Revolution world opinion might be 
led to accept the view of China put out by Soviet 
propaganda—i.e., that China is prey to “petty- 
bourgeois anarchy” and a maverick power which 
cannot be trusted nor treated with on any basis but 
alert suspicion. It is much more difficult to sustain 
these criticisms if China is seen to be entering into 
negotiations with the United States and other West- 
ern nations which have hitherto avoided diplomatic 
relations with her. If the negotiations should lead to 
Peking’s recognition by a number of nations and the 
establishment of normal diplomatic relations, these 
nations would be less inclined to put much weigni 
upon Soviet criticisms of the Chinese Communist 
regime, thus enhancing the PRC’s standing in inter- 
national society generally and its position vis-a-vis 
the USSR in particular. 


2 In state-to-state relations, it may be expected that 
the PRC will ease restrictions on travel and on 
press representation in China for countries with 
which relations have been normalized, but also that, 
in matters of trade, it will differentiate between 
countries which have accepted Chinese overtures 
(or made overtures to China) and those which re- 
main aloof. It is also possible that the Chinese will 
permit their own citizens to attend some interna- 
tional gatherings of an academic or professional 
nature, if only to deprive the Russians of the advan- 
tage of being the sole representatives of a major 
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We give resolute support to the three Indochinese peo- 
ples’ resistance against US aggression and for na- 
tional salvation, to the just struggle of the Korean p3o- 
ple for the unification of their fatherland, . . . and to 


the national liberation struggles of the pzoples of Asia, 


Africa, and Latin America. 


—Speech by PRC Vice-Premier Li Hsien-nien 
in Hanoi, as reported by VNA International 
Service (in English), Sept. 25, 1971. 


Communist power at such meetings. Much could 
depend upon whether the staffs of future Chinese 
embassies established in newly-recognizing coun- 
tries are instructed to enter more fully into the social 
life of the local community than was generally true 
of Chinese diplomatic missions before the Cultural 
Revolution. This, it may be noted, is also a question 
of confidence—of how far the Chinese leaders feel 
that they will be able to select diplomatic personnel 
who can be trusted to enter into such contacts 
abroad without themselves becoming “tainted’’ with 
bourgeois ways of life and thinking. 

In respect of revolutionary movements, Peking’s 
new diplomatic policy wouid appear to entail some 
risk of encountering a contradiction. For internal 
political reasons, it may not be easy to abate the 
violence of the language used in oropaganda, which 
is primarily meant for the home audience; hence, 
words may not match deeds, and policy may seem 


to be inconsistent with propaganda. But there could 


well be here a real conflict rather than a mere incon- 
sistency of word and deed, for the extent to which 
moderate views have prevailed over more ideological 
outlooks is uncertain and could be related to the rise 
or decline in the influence of different highly-placed 
people. Moreover, the ideological position that revo- 
lutionary wars should be supported by all Communist 
powers and should not be abandoned or ignored for 
motives of national convenience has been one of the 
key issues in dispute with the Soviet Union, and it 
will therefore be difficult, if not impossible, for Pe- 
king to admit any deviation from this position without 
damaging its posture vis-a-vis Moscow. While it is 
indeed true that Communist China, in its own past 
practice, has avoided carrying this position to dan- 
gerous lengths, this is hardly an argument that 
Peking could publicly use to- justify a new non- 
revolutionary policy. 

Yet, the Chinese leaders are under strong compul- 
sion to find some way of reconciling their ideological 
advocacy of the revolutionary cause with the exigen- 


cies of their new diplomacy. Peking, it may be noted, 
has consistently professed to abjure any claim to 
“sreat power” status on the ground that this is a 
“feudal” and reactionary concept; it has taken the 
position that all foreign nations—even small ones— 
must be accorded respect and treated with a decent 
equality. To solve its dilemma, the Peking leadership 
might well develop this policy to stress (1) the right 
of any nation to make its own revolution if circum- 
stances render such a course probable and popular; 
and (2) its own opposition to the actions of any 
power seeking to uphold unpopular regimes or—as 
the Chinese would put it—‘to frustrate the national 
aspirations of the people.” 


One purpose of Peking’s new diplomacy could be 

to break up the opposition to relations with 
China which has existed among many of the nations 
of Southeast Asia. The Chinese have not made these 
countries the first targets of their overtures but have 
preferred to approach those Western nations which 
have hitherto been the protectors or friends of 
Southeast Asian countries hostile to China. The Chi- 
nese may be seeking to undermine the stance of the 
hostile nations by winning friends among those out- 
side powers which have the most influence over 
them. The fact that several of these countries have 
begun to accept some relations with China, in the 
form of trade missions, indicates that this policy may 
prove fruitful. 

Japan is now the most important near neighbor to 
China. Chinese propaganda has hitherto been and at 
present still is hostile toward the Tokyo government, 
accusing it of renascent militarism and subservience 
to the United States. But if Peking’s relations with 
Washington become easier and more normal, even 
though still short of diplomatic recognition, it may be 
to China’s interest to modify this stand and—tacitly 
at least—to encourage Japan to remain close to the 
US for fear that she might otherwise come nearer to 
agreement with the Soviet Union. The Chinese must 
see Japan, potentially, as the third party which could 
give either the Soviet or the American side prepon- 
derance in the Pacific world, and while they certainly 
hope they can avert a preponderance of either side, 
it is clear that they consider the Soviets the greater 
danger. It also seems that Peking now believes that 
it may be easier to arrive at a limited but valuable 
détente with the US than to resolve its differences 
with the USSR—possibly on the theory that it is 
easier to deal with infidels than with heretics. 


To get back to Japan, the Chinese have no reason 
to be disturbed by the current disaccord between 
the Japanese and US governments. If this were to 
result in the fall of Prime Minister Sato, they would 
no doubt be well pleased, but they would not, one 
may suppose, be glad to see such a rift develop so 
far as to push Japan towards the Soviet Union. On 
the other hand, if Japan should find it wiser to con- 
form with the new US policy towards China as it did 
with the old, the Chinese will doubtless see this as a 
major gain from their approaches to the United 
States: Japan will have been shown that China can 
play her own game and is therefore a force to be 
reckoned with. 


4 It is already evident that the Soviet reaction to 
the Chinese initiatives and the responses thereto 
by other states has been one of alarm and anxiety. 
Soviet troop concentrations on the northern frontier 
of China are said to have been increased consider- 
ably. On the other hand, official relations between 
Peking and Moscow do not appear to have registered 
a new breech, nor have polemical exchanges taken 
on a significantly sharper tone. Chinese moves in the 
Balkans must be particularly unwelcome to the 
USSR, but they cannot be characterized as positively 
provocative and surely do not appear to constitute 
a cause for war. The Soviet leaders must clearly see 
that Peking’s moves in Central Europe and its over- 
tures to Western nations are intended to discourage 
any Soviet use of force against China. Preemptive 
Soviet military action would obviously be hard to 
justify at a time when China is not only adopting a 
relatively conciliatory attitude toward non-Commu- 
nist states but also showing friendship toward Com- 
munist states such as Romania and Yugoslavia. Any 
clear indications that Peking’s overtures were prov- 
ing successful in persuading major Western powers, 
as well as some of the less pro-Soviet European Com- 
munist states, that China is a nation with whom it is 
possible and desirable to establish normal relations 
would serve as a major deterrent to any Soviet act of 
force against China since the consequences of such 
action would be too incalculable. 

China is thus striving to build diplomatic positions 
that will minimize her external risks—an entirely 
normal policy followed by all states—and it would 
seem improbable that Peking intends to exacerbate 
the conflict with the Soviet Union in any decisive 
way. The indications are that China sees her relations 
with the USSR as a source of danger not easily dis- 
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pelled, and that she now regards participation in the 
international diplomatic system as a wise and nec- 
essary safeguard. The fact that China no longer takes 
a hostile line towards the European Economic Com- 
munity and the probability of British membership 
reinforces this view and suggests that China seeks 
to build a consensus in favor of no longer excluding 
her from the consideration accorded to other coun- 
tries. The Soviet Union may accept this development. 
If so, it is possible that the Sino-Soviet dispute may 
become less acute, although unlikely that it will be 
resolved so long as the present Soviet leadership is 
in power. Changes in the Soviet political structure 
and social attitudes that would be likely to please the 
Chinese seem improbable, while a return on China’s 
part to the manners of the pre-Cultural Revolution 
period also appears very unlikely. It may be thought 
that the Communist world is now irreconcilably 
divided between rival interpretations of Marxism. 
lf so, this division—like that between Orthodox and 
Catholic Christians—may be expected to continue 
indefinitely, but it need not result in an ideological 
war from which neither side could reap a conclusive 
victory. 


Although ideologically uncompromising in words, 

the Chinese show caution and calculation in 
deeds, and they have apparently recognized that 
relations with the United States and other Western 
Capitalist powers will offer them the possibility of 
limited but useful advantages. It is obviously most 
improbable that the US or any other Western nation 
will embrace the thought of Mao Tse-tung; moreover, 
even if the Chinese should think that this ideology 
will in time exercise a growing influence on Western 
society, they will for the foreseeable future expect 
to deal with governments which do not share it. On 
the other hand, it is likely that the Chinese have 
observed the growth of Western disillusionment with 
armed intervention against revolution in Asia and 
elsewhere, and their objective may be to foster this 
tendency by presenting a more amicable face to the 
non-Communist world, while at the same time main- 
taining the position that China, among the Commu- 
nist countries, is the true exemplar of Marxism for 
the world’s revolutionaries. The Chinese leaders are 
well aware that acute internal problems of develop- 
ment, industrial growth, population increase, and 
food supply will continue to confront them for many 
years. Under these conditions, trade, diplomatic re- 
lations, representation in the United Nations, and 
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perhaps—as a further-off goal—foreign recognition 
that China, too, has a right to a sphere of prepon- 
derant influence in the region close to her homeland, 
that is, in Southeast Asia, are probable incentives to 
Peking to seek better relations with the West. 

Whether these objectives are attainable or com- 
patible with Western policies, would seem to depend 
to a great degree on mutual confidence. If the Chi- 
nese interpret the recent overtures and responses as 
partial recognition of the PRC as a peace-loving state, 
their incentive to maintain a friendly or at least not 
overtly hostile attitude toward the West will be in- 
creased. Similarly, if Peking sees the responses of 
the Western nations as some degree of assurance 
that the latter no longer seek the overthrow of the 
Chinese Communist regime and believe that policies 
which had that objective are no longer sensible nor 
practical, there would seem to be good hope that the 
Chinese will welcome a gradual normalization of rela- 
tions. Although there may be some tendency on the 
part of the Chinese to view Western concessions as 
a weakening of the “imperialist front,” how they 
react to it will probably depend on their estimate of 
the determination of the Western nations to uphold 
their own system in their homelands, even though 
conceding that it may not be exportable elsewhere. 

On the side of the Western nations, confidence 
will depend to a considerable extent on whether or 
not they believe that China will strictly interpret her 
professed doctrine that revolution also is not export- 
able and can only grow in home soil. There is an 
obvious problem here. Does the Chinese interpreta- 
tion rule out revolutionary propaganda, or does it 
mean only that China will refrain from open armed 
support of a revqlutionary movement? The Chinese 
are likely to take their stand on the second interpre- 
tation, refraining from armed support but upholding 
their right to make revolutionary propaganda. A set- 
tlement of the Vietnam war which removed the risk 
of Chinese armed intervention could give the West- 
ern powers confidence that propaganda by itself 
would not create an acute conflict. 

It is clear today that the contest between capital- 
ist states and Communist revolutionaries is not the 
only cause of international tension. Nationalism is a 
strong force in Southeast Asia and would not neces- 
sarily be allied to Communist revolution if foreign 
intervention were absent. While it is ideally possible 
that both sides might be prepared to make recogni- 
tion of this the basis for a mutual reorientation of 
policies, it seems more probable, for the immediate 
future, that both sides will move with caution, hold- 


ing to their professed ideologies but not permitting 
this adherence to frustrate useful contact and closer 
trading relations. For both sides, the experimental 
nature of the present developing relations precludes 
positive decisions with respect to long-term future 
policy. The Chinese have a proverb: “Let the water 
flow, and the stones will appear.” There is much 


water left to flow before all the stones can be seen. 
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Zbigniew Brzezinski 


The conclusion of the more acute phases of 

the Chinese Communists’ Cultural Revolution 
made it possible for Peking to turn its attention to 
foreign affairs. In other words, the termination of 
domestic turmoil created the precondition for a more 
active foreign policy. The pursuit of such a policy, 
however, was stimulated by considerations pertain- 
ing to China’s international position and not by 
factors of a domestic character. 

As the Chinese leaders looked more closely at the 
world which they had virtually ignored for almost a 
decade, they found—somewhat to their dismay— 
that during the intervening years Japan had made 
major strides toward a truly significant world status; 
that Taiwan had made major progress in its social- 
economic development, raising the possibility that it 
had acquired the capacity for self-sustained growth 
and even for political stability of long duration; and 
that Soviet military development had acquired an 
increasingly threatening character, posing the 
specter of effective Soviet military intervention. 

lt can be surmised that in this situation, the lead- 
ership in Peking came to the conclusion that China 
not only must activate its foreign policy but must do 
so in such a manner as to complicate Soviet strate- 
gic-political planning, stimulate uncertainty in 
Taiwan, and offset the increasing influence of Japan. 
2 In the writer’s judgment, the foregoing is 

consistent with the Chinese Communists’ 
commitment to a long-range revolutionary process. 
One of the principal tenets of Maoism insists that 
the revolutionary process has to be indigenous and 
truly spontaneous in any country. Hence, China’s 
general support of and assistance to revolutionary 
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activity does not stand in the way of its negotiating 
transitional and more expedient arrangements with 
individual states, especially if such arrangements 
are clearly in China’s national and political interest. 
3 It seems certain that China will gain enormous 

additional status from President Nixon’s visit to 
Peking. Whatever the benefits of this move to the 
United States—and there are undoubtedly many— 
from the Asian point of view the visit of the Ameri- 
can president to Peking has great symbolic meaning 
(particularly since it is President Nixon who is trav- 
eling to Peking, and not Chairman Mao to Washing- 
ton). The visit will thus serve to increase China’s 
international prestige, particularly among its Asian 
neighbors. 

Insofar as Japan is concerned, the anxiety already 
generated in that country is likely to express itself in 
more active Japanese efforts to match the Ameri- 
can-Chinese rapprochement, both politically and 
economically. China will thus be in a position to 
improve its relations with Japan even while continu- 
ing to rebuff “Japanese militarism” and trying to 
humiliate the Sato government. Undoubtedly the 
Chinese are genuinely concerned over Japan’s 
economic and political recovery, and in the writer’s 
view, Peking’s policy towards Tokyo can be expected 
to combine efforts to benefit from closer economic 
relations with the simultaneous attempts to weaken 
Japan's internal political cohesion as well as its ties 


with the United States. 
4 It seems likely that the Chinese initiative will 
deepen Moscow’s already profound anxieties 
about the future of the Sino-Soviet relationship. In 
the short run, nothing much will change on the 
surface, but in the longer run, Soviet hostility to the 
Chinese probably will have been deepened and 
Soviet anxieties heightened. Both will intensify in 
direct proportion to the further growth of China’s 


nuclear and strategic power. 
i In reference to the question posed, it does not 
seem possible to consider Peking’s relations 
with the United States and its relations with other 
Western nations in the same breath. Chinese-Ameri- 
can relations are a special problem for Mao’s 
regime, as well as a special challenge. The very 
process of dealing with the United States enhances 
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China’s status, even while it maximizes insecurity in 
Taiwan and sows confusion in Japan. The prospect 
of a US-PRC “summit” also strengthens the Chinese 
position in the Sino-Soviet dispute. Over time, 
Chinese relations with other countries are likely to 
reveal more material but less complex motivations: 
in addition to weakening the relative position of 
Taiwan, economic benefits for Peking are potentially 
involved. 

Accordingly, it can be expected that Chinese 
relations with other Western states will become more 
extensive and increasingly normal. Relations with 
the United States will remain very complex, given 
conflicting Chinese and American interests as well 
as the intractable legacy of the past, particularly 
Taiwan. Since both China and America see an 
interest in a better, or at least less hostile relation- 
ship, there will be progress, but it would be most 
unwise to expect that progress will result in a rapid 
and full normalization of relations. 


Juergen Domes 
ver since the end of the Great Proletarian 


E Cultural Revolution, the People’s Republic of 
China has intensified its efforts to reopen avenues to 
the outside world which had been closed off during 
the domestic crisis, as well as to open up new roads 
toward China’s objective of achieving great-power 
status on a world scale. 

China’s return to the diplomatic scene unfolded 
in three distinct stages after the Ninth Congress of 
the Chinese Communist Party in April 1969 formally 
confirmed the post-GPCR leadership group. The first 
Stage, from April 1969 to the autumn of 1970, saw 
the restoration of the diplomatic ties that China had 
already developed before the Cultural Revolution, 
with Peking resuming relations with the Communist, 
Afro-Asian, and various Western countries on the 
ambassadorial level. The second stage, inaugurated 
by Canada’s recognition of the PRC on October 10, 
1970, was one in which China sought an expansion 
of its diplomatic contacts, concentrating mainly on 
members of the NATO alliance and the African and 
Latin American countries. Now, the apparent thaw 
in Sino-American relations since last spring appears 
to have ushered in a third stage of at least tactical, 
if not strategic reorientation. It is still much too 
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early to attempt a definitive analysis of this reorien- 
tation; nevertheless, some initial, tentative ideas 
may be put forward in reply to the five questions 
posed by the editors of Problems of Communism. 
1 China’s recent foreign policy overtures to the 
United States and—less spectacular but 
equally significant—to some East European coun- 
tries, especially Yugoslavia and Romania, as well as 
certain West European governments, must be seen 
against the background of certain domestic and for- 
eign political developments that combined to create 
the atmosphere in which such overtures became 
possible. In the domestic sphere, the most impor- 
tant development was the takeover of political 
control by a stabilizing coalition composed of essen- 
tially two elements: the central and regional military 
leadership and the remnants of the state administra- 
tive apparatus. Already in 1968-69, this coalition 
had launched a drive to constrict the operating room 
available to the hard-core Cultural Revolution activ- 
ists, and as domestic reconsolidation proceeded, the 
influence of the Maoist organizations and their lead- 
ers was diminished and_ finally overcome—an 
outcome symbolized by the eclipse since early this 
year of Ch’en Po-ta, Mao’s onetime confidant and 
head of the once-powerful Cultural Revolution Group 
attached to the CCP Central Committee. The new 
coalition of forces has tended to take a rather prag- | 
matic approach to policy questions and has sought 
to facilitate the task of domestic reconsolidation by 
alleviating as far as possible the constraints 
imposed on political decision-making by external 
crisis situations. 

In the foreign sphere, the Soviet military interven- 
tion in Czechoslovakia and promulgation of the 
Brezhnev doctrine, followed in the spring of 1969 by 
the armed clashes on the Ussuri River and Sinkiang 
borders between the USSR and China, appear to 
have convinced the Peking leadership that China 
could not afford to risk a simultaneous conflict with 
both superpowers and that the threat from the 
Soviet Union was graver and more dangerous than 
that from the United States. The growing American 
tendency toward disengagement from the Asian 
continent seems to have further heightened China’s 
misgivings about a possible augmentation of the 
Soviet presence in Asia, as well as about Japan’s 
possible re-emergence as a formidable regional 
power. In this context, whether or not Peking’s fears 
are justified is less important than the fact that the 
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Chinese leaders have apparently become convinced 
that their country is more seriously threatened by 
the Soviet Union and Japan than by the United 
States. 

Under such circumstances, the Chinese leaders 
had a natural interest in strengthening the position 
of any power in actual or potential conflict with the 
Soviet Union in Eastern Europe and in exploring the 
possibilities of opening up new options in their rela- 
tions with the two superpowers. It is against this 
background that Peking has cautiously shown its 
willingness to get at least onto high-level talking 
terms with Washington. The Chinese invitation to 
President Nixon thus appears to be mainly a warn- 
ing directed at the Soviet Union and Japan, though 
it probably also has the subsidiary purposes of ad- 
vancing Peking’s ambitions to gain control of Taiwan 
and take over China’s seat in the United Nations, as 
well as of bolstering the domestic prestige of the 
ruling group. 


Chinese Communist foreign policy has always 

been shaped by internationalist-revolutionary 
aims as well as by considerations of state-to-state 
diplomacy. In the early years following the Commun- 
ist takeover, revolutionary propaganda took preced- 
ence over diplomacy, and the same was true in the 
periods of the “Great Leap Forward” and the 
Cultural Revolution. But there have also been dis- 
tinct periods in which traditional diplomacy over- 
shadowed revolutionism, most notably during the 
1954-55 period of the Geneva and Bandung confer- 
ences. 

The ascendancy of diplomacy over propaganda 
has in the past been rightfully associated with 
the person of Chou En-lai, but China’s apparent 
entry into a new phase of priority emphasis on diplo- 
matic tactics and the interests of national security 
does not necessarily indicate that the Prime Minis- 
ter now has effective control of the central leader- 
ship. His domestic power base is too small for that; 
hence it is reasonable to assume that Chou’s 
renewed activities are supported by the military 
leaders and perhaps at least tacitly approved by Mao 
Tse-tung. 

In any event, given Communist China’s apparent 
new interest in expanding her diplomatic contacts 
with the outer world, we are probably entering a 
period in which Peking, rather than calling for or 
actively supporting revolutionary movements in 
Asia, Africa, and Latin America, will restrict itself to 
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rallying diplomatic support for a movement of the 
third-world countries, irrespective of political and 
social orientation, to gain greater independence 
from the two superpowers. At least for the near 
future, therefore, the revolutionary movements prob- 
ably will be unable to rely on much more than the 
verbal sympathy of Communist China. 

The West should, however, remain aware that the 
Peking leadership has not renounced its ideological 
commitment to the ultimate goal of world revolution 
and doubtless intends the new phase of diplomatic 
activity to open up long-range possibilities for influ- 
encing public opinion in the West and in the devel- 
oping areas and thus preparing the way for a future 
new “high tide of revolution.” After an interim 
period of respite, the PRC will most probably revert 
again to a policy of encouraging the overthrow of 
existing regimes whenever a power vacuum in 
China’s area of immediate interest creates an oppor- 
tunity to do so. During most of the 1930's, it may be 
recalled, the Soviet Union pursued a policy of 
extreme caution in its foreign relations. This led to 
the mistaken notion abroad that the USSR _ had 
become a status-quo power—an illusion which was 
proven false in the wake of the Hitler-Stalin pact of 
1939. It would be dangerous, if not disastrous, if 
Japan and the Western powers were to forget this 
lesson of history. 


Given this general context, Chinese policy in 

Asia may be expected to continue to deempha- 
size ideological affiliations at least for the interim 
period referred to above. Peking, however, is likely 
to utilize this period to establish or expand Chinese 
Communist control over the overseas Chinese 
communities in Southeast Asia and to brace itself 
for another eventual confrontation with Japan. While 
China might possibly respond favorably to Japanese 
overtures during the next few months, she probably 
will not relax her awareness of the long-range 
conflict of Chinese and Japanese interests in East 
and Southeast Asia and will do her utmost both to 
broaden the rift between Tokyo and Washington and 
to forestall closer cooperation between Tokyo and 
Moscow. As soon as more Asian countries establish 
diplomatic relations with the PRC, Peking can be 
expected to use its agencies in these countries not 
merely for the purpose of promoting closer political 
and economic cooperation but also, to an increasing 
extent, for carrying on intelligence work and revolu- 
tionary propaganda. 


China’s New Diplomacy 
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4 If Peking’s new diplomatic moves result in 
improved relations with the United States and 
at least tacit moral and political support to and from 
Yugoslavia and Romania, the Chinese leaders’ fear 
of possible Soviet intervention in China should be 
reduced. This, however, does not necessarily mean 
that the chances for a settlement of the Sino-Soviet 
conflict will improve; on the contrary, the Soviet 
Union, apprehensive of an increased Chinese threat, 
will most probably enhance its vigilance along the 
Sino-Soviet borders and try to strengthen its posi- 
tion in Southeast Asia. As a logical consequence of 
the Soviet-Indian treaty, Moscow can be expected to 
expand economic relations with the Southeast Asian 
countries and may even be prepared to enter into 
loose security commitments in Asia after the antici- 
pated reduction of the US military presence in the 
area. It seems unlikely, however, that such moves by 
Moscow would include Nationalist China on Taiwan 
—at least not as long as the Soviet leaders, contrary 
to the warnings of their China specialists, see some 
hope of reaching a fair settlement with a future 
Chinese Communist leadership group after the 
death of Mao. But if this hope should be abandoned, 
a Soviet-Indian-Japanese security arrangement with 
Southeast Asian countries, including Taiwan, would 
appear to be a realistic long-range possibility. 
5 In her contacts with Western Europe, China 
seems primarily to look for economic ties which 
would give her an option between Japan and the 
Common Market as a source of vital investment 
goods. Furthermore, Peking might try to exert what- 
ever influence it can on an eventual all-European 
security conference with a view to impeding arrange- 
ments that would reduce Moscow’s concern for the 
safety of its western borders and thus strengthen 
the Soviet position vis-a-vis China. While it appears 
highly doubtful that such an effort could succeed, 
the leaders of Communist China might still consider 
it worthwhile to try. 

As far as her prospective relations with the United 
States are concerned, China might even go so far as 
to entertain hope of eventually obtaining some form 
of tacit American nuclear guarantee against the 
Soviet Union. For the immediate future, however, 
Peking’s major objectives probably comprise aban- 
donment by the US of its security commitments to 
Taiwan and the promotion of conflicts between 
Washington and Tokyo. In addition, the Chinese 
leadership probably calculates that its new concilia- 
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tory posture will help to reverse public opinion in 
the United States in Peking’s favor and encourage 
the current tendency among many American schol- 
ars to take a highly sympathetic and noncritical 
view of Communist China’s policies and goals. 
Indeed, the Chinese success in this area has already 
been remarkable. 


To sum up, the leaders in Peking probably see 
China’s emerging ties with the United States and 
other Western powers as serving a dual purpose: in 
the short run, to give China more options and pro- 
vide her with more leverage on the international 
scene; and, in the long run, to open the way for 
renewed efforts to promote revolutionary changes in 
the political systems of the West. There is little if 
any evidence that the Chinese Communists have 
abandoned this long-range goal, and any sober anal- 
ysis must continue to take it into account in spite of 
the remarkable change in Peking’s foreign policy 
posture. While responding to any indication that 
Peking is now willing to enter into meaningful diplo- 
matic contacts, American and other Western leaders 
would thus be well advised not to harbor any illu- 
sions and to combine readiness to talk with China 
with prudence and firmness. The development of 
Soviet-American relations since the death of Stalin 
has led to patterns of negotiation which could well 
be applied in relation to the People’s Republic of 
China. 

LEAL EL SA TL EE EET NIN 


Morton H. Halperin 
The striking shift that has brought about 


l China’s reemergence on the world scene, fol- 
lowing the period of inward concentration that 
accompanied the Cultural Revolution, may well indi- 
cate a struggle within the Chinese leadership 
regarding appropriate foreign policy objectives. 
There are no doubt differences of view among the 
leading representatives of the party, the military, 
and the ministry of foreign affairs concerning both 
the strategy and the tactics of Chinese foreign 
policy. Unfortunately, we do not have the necessary 
data to delineate the conflict among these groups 
and are forced to try to deduce Chinese interests 
from Chinese actions, on the assumption that, 


| despite differences, the leaders manage to compro- 


mise on a relatively unified approach to foreign 
policy issues. Nevertheless, it is important to bear in 
mind that Peking’s public stance probably veils 
considerable behind-the-scenes debate. Statements 
which look like attempts to communicate with the 
outside world may in fact be reflections of internal 
tactical maneuvering to affect power relationships 
and to influence domestic as well as foreign policy. 

With this caveat in mind, we can turn to consider- 
ation of the specific domestic and _ international 
factors which have led to a new Chinese foreign pol- 
icy—or rather to the re-emergence of certain strands 
of policy which have appeared episodically since 
1949. 

The end of the Cultural Revolution was certainly a 
precondition for a new and more active Chinese role 
in the world. This is true if for no other reason than 
the factor of demands on the time and attention of 
the senior leaders. With China in convulsions, with 
the power of Peking over the provinces in doubt, and 
with large-scale clashes taking place, the leaders 
would not have had the time and energy to devote to 
foreign policy questions. Moreover, the emphasis of 
the Cultural Revolution on ideological purification 
would have tended to work against efforts to deal on 
a pragmatic basis with foreign governments. At a 
time when cadres were vying with each other to 
prove their revolutionary zeal, few would have been 
willing to advocate exploring the possibility of 
improved relations with the Soviet Union or with 
bourgeois governments in the non-Communist world. 

With the decline of the Cultural Revoluéion these 
tendencies toward isolation abated. Today the for- 
eign ministry appears to have been returned to the 
control of professional Chinese diplomats whose 
interests and inclinations would lead them to seek 
to deal with other nations on a state-to-state basis 
and to seek improved relations where possible. 

The complex and somewhat enigmatic relation- 
ship between Chou En-lai and Mao Tse-tung is 
undoubtedly an important part of the explanation for 
the new turn in Chinese foreign policy. Chou and his 
associates in the foreign ministry had a relatively 
free hand in the pursuit of a moderate foreign policy 
in the early 1960’s. During this period, China 
devoted considerable energy and some economic 
resources to efforts to establish good relations not 
only with the developing nations but with the so- 
called “second intermediate zone” of developed 
nations which were willing to oppose both US and 
Soviet attempts to establish hegemony in different 
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areas of the globe. Peking’s efforts appear to have 
accomplished very little and to have climaxed in its 
failure to have the Soviet Union excluded from the 
proposed second Afro-Asian conference at Bandung 
(which never took place). Mao’s disillusionment with 
these policies became part of his general concern 
about the tendency toward bureaucratization in 
Chinese policymaking. 

Confronted with the excesses of the Cultural 
Revolution, Chou most likely devoted his energies to 
preserving his own position, protecting the domestic 
policies which he believed were important, and pro- 
tecting individuals who were identified with him. 
This would have left him with little time and proba- 
bly little inclination to fight about foreign policy 
matters. However, with the ebbing of the Cultural 
Revolution and Chou’s re-establishment as the prin- 
cipal figure in the management of the government 
and the economy, he may have felt freer to propose 
a new effort to improve China’s relations with the 
outside world. Mao appears once again to have 
moved to the background and to have given Chou a 
relatively free hand in directing foreign as well as 
domestic policy. 

These changes in the Chinese domestic situation 
might have been insufficient to cause a shift in 
Peking’s foreign policy had it not been for several 
major developments in the international sphere. The 
key factors which seem to have influenced Chinese 
policy were: (1) the Soviet military buildup on the 
Sino-Soviet border; (2) economic and political devel- 
opments in Japan, as viewed by Peking; and (3) the 
beginning of the withdrawal of American forces from 
Vietnam and the enunciation of the Nixon Doctrine. 
Each of these will be considered in turn. 

The Soviet Union has engaged in a very extensive 
buildup of military forces on the Sino-Soviet border 
over the last several years. This action has cost the 
Soviet Union a good deal of money in a period 
marked by increasing pressure on the Soviet 
economy in general and on the defense budget in 
particular. Since the Soviet military apparatus is 
essentially oriented toward Europe, except for 
certain segments (which have never seemed strong) 
directly concerned with the Far East, it seems 
likely that the pressure for the buildup on the border 
initiated with the political leadership, which must 
have calculated that such forces at a minimum 
would provide political leverage in the ongoing 
Sino-Soviet struggle, and might in fact be needed 
for military combat. 

It was to be expected that the Chinese leaders, 
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who have seen their country subjected to foreign 
invasion and military threat throughout most of their 
lives, would take Moscow’s actions very seriously. 
They knew that the buildup on the border was costly 
and was not undertaken lightly. What is more, the 
Soviet moves were accompanied by clear hints that 
military action might follow. 

Peking responded to these moves by launching a 
massive effort to move key defense facilities under- 
ground and by indicating a new “willingness” to 
engage in diplomatic negotiations with the Soviet 
Union on state-to-state matters. Without doubt, fears 
of a Soviet attack also played a major role in precipi- 
tating China’s new foreign policy vis-a-vis the non- 
Communist world. Peking’s leaders may well have 
calculated that perpetuation of the image which 
China had presented during the Cultural Revolution 
would increase the probability of a Soviet attack, 
since the Soviets might claim that Mao’s regime was 
losing control of China and there was need to 
remove the threat of an irresponsible use of nuclear 
weapons. They must have realized, too, that China’s 
isolation from the outside world would make it more 
difficult to bring the pressure of international opin- 
ion to bear to deter Soviet aggression. 

American statements, particularly the comments 
by Secretary of State William Rogers that the United 
States would view with concern any outbreak of hos- 
tilities on the Sino-Soviet border, may have led the 
Chinese to believe that they could inhibit Moscow by 
establishing contact with the US. More broadly, if 
China could get into the UN, she could expect to 
reduce the Soviets’ room for maneuver. 

The concerns of the Chinese political leadership 
were undoubtedly shared by the military and may 
have defused objections on their part to seeking 
rapprochement with the nation that had previously 
been viewed as China’s primary military opponent. 
With a very real Soviet enemy facing them across 


What Japan should take is another road—the road of 
ind2pendence, democracy, peace and neutrality. That 
is to say, Japan must free herself from US imp2rial- 
ist control, have US military bases dismantled, and 
achieve genuine national ind2p2ndence; . . . she must 
Stop tailing after US imperialism’s policies of aggres- 


sion and war, cease to be a US tool for aggression, 
and live on an equal footing and in peace with all 
countries. ... 


—Editorial in Jen-mih Jih-pao 
(Peking), Sept. 18, 1971. 
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the border, neither the generals nor the ideologues 
needed to conjure up the specter of the United 
States as a military threat. | 

A second factor that surely played a role in both 
the timing and the nature of Peking’s new foreign 
policy was its apprehension over developments in 
Japan. Chinese leaders have been making it clear in 
recent conversations, including the James Reston 
interview with Chou En-lai, that they are particularly 
concerned over the possible revival of Japanese mil- 
itarism. While the writer will not attempt to assess 
the real chances or dangers of such a revival, there 
is no doubt that the Chinese take them very seri- 
ously. Of course, all of the Chinese leaders grew up 
in a period when Japan was attacking China, and the 
possibility of a second invasion would seem more 
real to them than to anyone else. The growth of Jap- 
anese economic power and the re-emergence of 
Japan on the world political scene also affects 
Chinese claims to leadership in Asia and threatens a 
revival of Japanese economic and political influence, 
which the Chinese must fear would be directed to- 
ward their containment. 

Optimally, Peking would like to stimulate the 
conditions for an upheaval in Japan which would 
replace the current government with groups: more 
sympathetic to the PRC. At a minimum, the Chinese 
hope to generate pressures which would force the 
leadership of the Liberal Democratic Party to recog- 
nize Peking and break relations with the Taiwan 
regime. Otherwise, the Chinese fear that ties 
between Taiwan and Japan will grow and that the 
Japanese might seek to encourage a Taiwan inde- 
pendence movement. The Chinese view such a pos- 
sibility with great alarm, and one of their highest 
priorities now is to create the conditions in Japan— 
and in Asia in general—that would prevent such a 
move. This means seeking to solve the problem of 
Taiwan with the United States before Japan 
resumes a dominant role in Asia, and also seeking to 
create an international climate which could alter 
Japanese policy. 

Finally, changes in American policy have 
undoubtedly been an important factor leading to the 
new Chinese posture. As long as the United States 
was escalating the war in Vietnam and seemed pre- 
pared to stay indefinitely, Peking could not seek 
improved relations with Washington without endan- 
gering its influence in Hanoi. Now, however, Peking 
appears to have become persuaded that the United 
States is engaged in a military withdrawal from 
Indochina. A series of other signals from the United 


States have suggested its growing willingness to 
consider improved relations with Peking, ranging 
from the abandonment in 1969 of trade and travel 
embargos in effect since the establishment of the 
PRC, to the recent diplomatic maneuvers that 
climaxed in President Nixon’s announcement of an 
impending visit to Peking. 


China’s general posture in international affairs 

has already changed substantially. For example, 
Peking is now actively seeking membership in the 
United Nations and is no longer demanding, as in 
the past, that that body purge itself of anti-Chinese 
resolutions prior to the PRC’s entry. Peking is also 
seeking diplomatic relations with many countries, 
and in pursuit of this objective it has substantially 
softened its stance on Taiwan. While it continues to 
insist that the United States and Japan recognize 
the PRC’s sovereignty over Taiwan, it has dropped 


the demand for such explicit recognition in estab-. 


lishing formal ties with several other nations, hold- 
ing only that the PRC must be recognized as the 
sole legitimate government of China. In another new 
shift, the Chinese are now seeking to use the lure of 
trade to move other countries toward better relations 
with Peking. Toward this end, pressure has been 
brought to bear on the Australian authorities in 
connection with wheat purchases and on Japanese 
firms whose main markets heretofore have been in 
the United States or South Korea. 

With respect to Chinese support for wars of 
national liberation, the situation is more compli- 
cated. Peking will undoubtedly continue to affirm its 
support for revolutionary movements throughout the 
world and to provide training and minimum levels of 
support for such operations. However, the Chinese 
leadership has learned that revolutionary groups, 
even those which proclaim themselves to be Marx- 
ist-Leninist, are not necessarily in ideological sym- 
pathy with Peking or willing to subordinate them- 
selves to a worldwide Communist movement under 
China’s control. Thus, Peking recently found itself in 
strange alignment with the Soviet Union, the United 
States, Great Britain and India when it backed 
efforts to suppress a self-styled Marxist movement in 
Ceylon. 

Despite Peking’s continued ideological commit- 
ment to revolutionary movements, support for such 
activities is likely to play a minimum role in Chinese 
policy and will not be permitted to interfere with the 
improvement of state-to-state relations, particularly 
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in the Arab world and in Africa and Latin America. 
On the Chinese border, Peking’s choices will be 
more difficult. Whether the Chinese will be prepared 
to abandon support for dissident movements in 
India, Burma and Thailand in return for improved 
relations with the governments of those countries 
probably has yet to be determined in Peking and 
may in part depend on the attitude and conditions 
voiced by those governments. In Indochina, Peking 
will no doubt continue to support the various revolu- 
tionary movements engaged in the struggle there, 
although its posture in a period after an American 
withdrawal would depend on Hanoi’s attitude in 
combination with the scope and nature of the 
arrangements to emerge following the American dis- 
engagement. 


As has already been suggested, Peking’s 

concern about developments in Japan is likely 
to be at the heart of its Asian policy and indeed 
much of its worldwide diplomacy in the coming 
years. The Chinese appear to be trying to isolate 
Tokyo. Thus, they have resisted efforts on the part 
of the Sato regime to move toward increased con- 
tacts and discussions with Peking. 

If the Chinese do succeed in entering the United 
Nations, there will be enormous domestic pressure 
on the Japanese government to seek to establish 
diplomatic relations. Peking will then have to define 
the terms under which it is prepared to move toward 
rapprochement. The Chinese are likely to make 
such terms rather severe, demanding, for example, a 
renunciation of the existing treaty between the 
Chinese Nationalists and Japan and the renegotia- 
tion of a peace treaty between Peking and Tokyo, 
including perhaps token reparations. They are also 
likely to demand the cessation of Japan’s diplomatic 
and perhaps even trade relations with Taiwan. 
Peking’s posture will no doubt be influenced by its 
desire to promote the ouster of the current Japanese 
government and its replacement, at the least, by a 
Liberal Democratic regime more friendly toward 
China, or preferably, by a coalition including pro-Pe- 
king elements of the opposition. Until and unless it 
succeeds in dislodging the Sato regime, which it 
views as anti-Chinese, Peking is likely to persist in 
its tough stand towards Japan. Meantime, in its 
dealings with other Asian countries, Peking is likely 
to play on fears of growing Japanese economic and 
political influence in an effort to create an anti-Japa- 
nese bloc. 
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China is a country which was blockaded by the United 
States for more than 20 years. Now, since there is a 
desire to come and look at China, it’s all right. And 
since there is a desire to talk, we are also ready to 
talk. Of course, it goes without saying that the posi- 
tions of our two sides are different. . . . To achieve 


relaxation, there must be a common désire for it, so 
various questions may be placed on the table for dis- 
cussion. We do not expect a settlement of all questions 
at one stroke... 


—Chou En-lai in an interview with James 
Reston, The New York Times, Aug. 10, 1971. 


Peking will be particularly concerned about 
Tokyo’s relations with Seoul and Taipei. While the 
Chinese have recently shown somewhat greater flexi- 
bility on the issue of Taiwan (as noted above), they 
are totally opposed to growing ties between Taiwan 
and Japan and thus to any scheme for an independ- 
ent Taiwan with strong economic links to Tokyo. In 
the future they will probably seek support from other 
Asian countries for the return of Taiwan to China, 
and they may even seek to open negotiations with 
the Chinese rulers on Taiwan, appealing to their 
nationalism to get their commitment to such an 
arrangement. 

Peking’s concern about Korea has similar bases. 
It fears that Tokyo will establish close relations with 
Seoul and gradually replace the United States as 
the protector of the anti-Communist regime in South 
Korea. To counter such a possibility, the Chinese 
may go so far as to encourage Pyongyang to move 
toward rapprochement with Seoul. 

Peking’s concern about Japan will create dilem- 
mas in terms of its effort to reduce the United 
States’ influence and presence in Asia. Chinese 
leaders must recognize that a complete US with- 
drawal would substantially increase the probability 
of a Japanese move toward assertive nationalism 
and rearmament, including the possession of 
nuclear weapons. Thus, Peking may learn to accom- 
modate to a certain amount of American presence in 
Asia as an alternative to a growing role for Tokyo. 
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4 It is doubtful that China’s new posture will lead 
to any substantial improvement in Sino-Soviet 
relations. Some moderation in polemics may be 
expected, along with some improvement in diplo- 
matic give-and-take, including trade relations. Most 
important, from Peking’s point of view, the pros- 
pects of a Soviet military move against China have 
probably been reduced. 


Except in the case of the United States and 

Japan, the prospects for Peking’s establishment 
of diplomatic relations and resumption of normal 
contacts with Western nations appear quite good. 

Insofar as the US is concerned, China’s goals 
revolve primarily around the issues of security and 
territorial integrity. The leaders in Peking no doubt 
hope to negotiate an American military withdrawal 
from Tawian which would permit negotiations with 
the Chinese Nationalists for a reincorporation of the 
island under Chinese control. In addition, they seek 
diplomatic recognition from the US and assurances 
that it is no longer committed to the overthrow of 
their regime. More broadly, they hope to establish 
the PRC as a major world power which is consulted 
on international issues, particularly those touching 
on Asian affairs. 

The state of relations between Peking and Wash- 
ington will hinge on how far the latter is prepared to 
go in loosening its ties to Taiwan and how rigid the 
former is in demanding formal renunciation of the 
American security treaty with Taiwan. The United 
States is unlikely to be willing to renounce its 
commitment to defend Taiwan but might be pre- 
pared to end its very limited military presence there. 
Even if this move were made, the prospect for a 
resumption of diplomatic relations between the US 
and the PRC in the short run appears to be remote. 
More likely, President Nixon’s trip to Peking will 
lead to the establishment of a multitude of contacts, 
both formal and informal, between the Chinese and 
the Americans, leading gradually to a normalization 
of relations. 
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‘Nuclear Weapons 


in Chinese Strategy 


By Harry G. Gelber 


he strategic calculations of the People’s 
Republic of China (PRC) over the last 20 
years have taken place under unique 
constraints. The industrial and force structures 
required to underpin China’s international claims 
have had to be constructed in the midst of major 
domestic difficulties and foreign dangers, including 
threats from both superpowers. Yet China achieved 
her first nuclear explosion in the mid-1960’s, only a 
few years after the break with Moscow. At the begin- 
ning of the 1970’s, she has a small medium-range 
potential which is being enlarged. This article exam- 
ines the evolution of Peking’s attitudes toward 
nuclear weapons; the present status of Chinese 
nuclear capabilities and the ways in which they may 
be developed and expanded; and the effect which 
the creation of these forces may have on the 
conduct of China’s foreign relations. 


Early Views 


Reconciliation of Maoist principles of revolution- 
ary warfare with the new facts of nuclear weaponry 
has been an important problem for Chinese military 
thought since 1945. The initial synthesis had come 
to be broadly accepted by the early 1950’s. It 
included assumptions about the continuing validity 
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of at least three principles: the primacy of politics; 
the refusal to admit sharp distinctions between the 
use of force and other means of achieving political 
aims; and the idea that a properly designed strategy 
can make possible the achievement of political 
gains from a position of technical military inferior- 
ity. Nuclear weapons were “paper tigers’”—not in 
the sense that they were not highly destructive, but 
in the sense that their development did not alter the 
basic laws of social change. Weapons would always 
be less important than the men who controlled 
them, and political action and revolutionary spirit 
would continue to prevail over merely material 
factors. At the same time, revolutionaries had an 
obligation to observe other principles of action, 
including caution. The use of force was one essen- 
tial dimension of the struggle for political victory; 
however, this fact did not contradict but rather 


‘| emphasized the need to avoid adventurism. 


In Peking’s view, experience seemed to point 
toward similar conclusions: atomic weapons were 
apparently not relevant to many kinds of conflict sit- 
uations, and low-level conflicts did not need to esca- 
late. The US possessed such weapons, but they had 
not been used to prevent the Chinese Communist 
Party’s victory within China, to overcome a stale- 
mate in Korea, or to prevent or limit other national- 
ist revolutions in Asia. Hence, political gains might 
still be made in cautious—even if sometimes vio- 
lent—ways which would not invoke the use of 


1For a more recent assertion of the supremacy of people over 
things, see the joint editorial in Jen-min Jih-pao (People’s Daily), 
Hung-ch’i (Red Flag), and Chieh-fang-chun Pao (Liberation Army 
Daily) on Aug. 1, 1970, commemorating the 43rd anniversary of the 
founding of the People’s Liberation Army (PLA), in Peking Review, 
Aug. 7, 1970, pp. 6-7, 23. 
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atomic weapons. And once the Soviet Union had 
begun to acquire similar weapons, the Chinese lead- 
ers evidently felt that Soviet power on balance 
increased China’s own security against the United 
States. 

These first conclusions came under review during 
the years 1953-54. The strategic plans of the new 
Eisenhower administration contained, from China’s 
point of view, some alarming features. Washington 
threatened atomic action if there were no armistice 
in Korea. The “new look” US strategy of off-shore 
naval presence and reliance on nuclear weapons 
clearly emphasized technical warfare and long-dis- 
tance strikes, and Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles’ declarations about massive retaliation may 
have seemed, to Peking, to be aimed at China as 
much as at the Soviet Union—or at least to indicate 
a policy of selective nuclear response to Chinese 
moves. Events leading up to the 1954 Vietnam set- 
tlement, especially the public discussion of a possi- 
ble American atomic strike to help the French, fur- 
ther alarmed Peking.? So did Mr. Dulles’ Asian 
containment policy, culminating in the SEATO 
treaty. 

At the same time, there were new doubts in 
Peking, partly resulting from the development of 
thermonuclear weapons, about the adequacy of 
Soviet deterrence of any American threat to other 
Communist states, including China. The Soviet 
Union’s own thermonuclear tests were welcome in 
that they increased America’s risks in a confronta- 
tion with Peking. But how far would the Soviet 
Union actually go on China’s behalf at the risk of an 
American thermonuclear response against Soviet 
territory? And what degree of control over Chinese 
actions would Moscow require as a condition for 
granting its protection? 


Sino-Soviet Cooperation 


Whether these developments led to China’s deci- 
sion to build her own nuclear force or merely 
strengthened a decision already taken is not clear. 
At any rate, they showed Peking that, while political 
factors might remain supreme, China’s foreign poli- 


2 This is not to say, of course, that Chinese policies on Vietnam in 
1954 were concerned solely with protecting the PRC against a US 
attack. For a general discussion of China’s views and aims, see 
Melvin Gurtov, The First Vietnam Crisis: Chinese Ccmmunist Strategy 
and United States Involvement, 1953-1954, New York, Columbia 
University Press, 1967. 
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cies would operate under major constraints so long 
as she lacked adequate means of her own for deter- 
ring nuclear threats. Peking therefore reinforced its 
effort to create the scientific and industrial base 
needed for any Chinese nuclear effort, including 
weapons production. But this led to a further 
dilemma which underlay the strategic debates in 
China during 1955-56. To what extent should China 
try to acquire the new weapons technologies by her 
own effort, and to what extent should she rely on 
Soviet help in order to achieve eventual 
independence? *® Professional soldiers argued that 
the swift creation of modern forces, especially air 
forces and air defense, should have priority over the 
slow development of the country’s economic poten- 
tial favored by some party leaders. Yet a “quick fix” 
would prolong China’s dependence upon Moscow by 
further delaying the industrial development on 
which a fully independent Chinese capability would 
eventually have to be based. The decision went 
against the professionals: economic development 
would be pursued at the cost of immediate military 
capabilities. 

But this approach, too, left some PRC interests 
exposed. In 1956, Soviet party chief Nikita Khrush- 
chev began to argue that atom bombs were no re- 
specters of class laws, that conflicts were liable to 
escalate, and that violent revolution should not be 
insisted upon to the point of courting nuclear devas- 
tation. Such a line contradicted the Maoist belief 
that atomic weapons were paper tigers. If accepted 
by Peking, it would mean the abandonment or down- 
grading of Chinese policies of support for the 
“national liberation struggles” in the underdevel- 
oped world, with an adverse effect on an important 
element of Mao’s global strategy. Propositions of 
this kind, moreover, were leading Khrushchev to 
search for arms-control arrangements with the West, 
and these might well prove to be incompatible with 
Soviet nuclear aid to China or support for the devel- 
opment of Chinese nuclear capabilities. 

In the meantime, however, the Russians were 
giving substantial help to the Chinese nuclear pro- 
gram. The two governments had agreed in 1950 ona 
joint exploitation of uranium resources in Sinkiang, 
and in 1955 the Russians consented to transfer 
their share of the joint enterprise to China, thus pro- 
viding Peking with sole control of the extraction and 
separation facilities. The same year, Moscow and 


3 For a discussion of these debates and their outcome, see Alice 
Langley Hsieh, Communist China’s Strategy in the Nuclear Era, 
Englewood Cliffs, N.J., Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1962, pp. 34-62. 


Peking concluded an Atomic Cooperation Treaty, 
under which the Russians agreed to supply a 
10-megawatt experimental reactor and a cyclotron 
to the Chinese. From 1956 on, Chinese scientists 
and engineers took part in the work of the Joint 
Institute of Nuclear Research at Dubna, in the 
Soviet Union.* And in mid-October 1957 the two 
governments concluded an agreement on new tech- 
nology for national defense.° 

Soviet help was in the first instance for peaceful 
purposes, but if one takes the period 1957-59 as a 
whole, it came to have clear military implications 
and even to include some air defense and surface- 
to-surface missiles. Until 1958, there also were 
Sino-Soviet discussions which seem to have concen- 
trated on Soviet aid for the Chinese nuclear develop- 
ment program, the question of whether or how far 
China should abstain from developing her own 
nuclear weapons in exchange for Soviet support, 
and some Soviet proposals for joint defense arrange- 
ments. 

The Soviet tests of an intercontinental-missile 
launcher in 1957 appear to have produced complex 
reactions in China. They temporarily bolstered 
Peking’s confidence that the United States would be 
deterred from any unprovoked attack. The way was 
therefore thought to be open for a more positive 
exploitation of the position of the socialist camp in 
ways short of “provocation.” At the same time, 
Peking may have realized that whereas an air 
defense system would require an enormous 
economic and technical investment and would take 
a long time to achieve, a missile program could give 
China an effective deterrent comparatively quickly 
and cheaply. In any event, China announced in May 
1958 that she intended to build her own missiles.° 

Then, during the second half of 1958, came the 
crisis in the Taiwan Strait over the PRC’s attempt to 
assert its claim to the islands of Quemoy and Matsu. 
Events made it plain that the United States might 
indeed be willing to use nuclear weapons if pressed 
too hard, but that the Soviet Union would not use 


4 The Institute was intended as a joint venture for several 
Communist states, and the extent of the PRC’s participation in it was 
second only to that of the Soviet Union. Not until mid-1965 did 
the last Chinese scientists leave Dubna. See New China News Agency 
(NCNA) report, June 23, 1965; and Arnold Kramish, ‘‘The Great 
Chinese Bomb Puzzle—and a Solution,”’ Fortune (New York), June 
1966, pp. 248, 250. 

5 A fact which the Chinese revealed in 1963. See the statement of 
the Chinese government on Aug. 15, 1963, Peking Review, Aug. 

16, 1963, pp. 7-15. 

6 Klaus Mehnert, Pexing and Moscow, New York, Putnam's, 1963, 

p. 436. 
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hers to protect China. Here, once again, was a chal- 
lenge both to Maoist assertions about atomic weap- 
ons being paper tigers and to the validity of Chinese 
reliance on a Soviet nuclear shield. These strategic 
and foreign-policy problems were further compli- 
cated by Peking’s ideological differences with 
Moscow about such matters as the Chinese Great 
Leap Forward, as well as by the broader implications 
of the 1959 dispute between Mao and Marshal P’eng 
Teh-huai over military policy. Mao received little 
sympathy for his strategic concerns from a Khru- 
shchev who was conscious not only of the growing 
Maoist ideological and political challenge to the 
USSR within the Communist world but also of the 
need for some arms control arrangements with the 
West. Shortly afterward, Moscow effectively abro- 
gated the defense technology pact, and Soviet aid to 
China’s nuclear weapons program, as well as a large 
part of the arrangements for economic cooperation, 
was phased out during 1959-60. The damage to 
China’s progress, through unplanned interruptions 
and the withdrawal of key personnel, was substan- 
tial. Henceforth she would have to proceed by her 
own efforts.’ 


China on Her Own 


Over the last decade, the Chinese nuclear weap- 
ons program has received very high priority.® PRC 
policies in this area appear to have rested on at 
least three assumptions: (1) nuclear weapons have a 
special value in creating or maintaining diplomatic, 
political and strategic freedom of maneuver for 
China; (2) an operational nuclear force must there- 
fore be part of the broad scientific, technological, 
and economic base which China requires in order to 
achieve her place in the world;* (3) the transition 
from a vulnerable embryonic weapons program, with 
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7 The Chinese never forgave Khrushchev. See, for instance, a 
collective article by ‘‘proletarian revolutionaries in departments under 
the Scientific and Technical Commission for National Defense,” 
Peking Review, Nov. 3, 1967. 

8 In December 1958, the Chinese government issued a draft 12-year 
plan for the development of science and technology. Atomic energy, 
electronics, and jet propulsion technology headed the list of 57 areas 
for development. 

9 To be sure, that broad base need not in every respect be 
constructed along Western lines. The Chinese leadership has tended 
to reject the Western pattern of large-scale industry—at least as a 
general principle and for the time being. Instead, it has concentrated 
on the creation of a network of small factories and simple techniques 
of a sort which China’s technologically deficient work force can 
master. 


Nuclear Weapons in Chinese Strategy 


A MEASURE OF SELF-DEFENSE 


China develops nuclear weapons because she is com- 
pelled to do so under imperialist nuclear threats, and 
she does so entirely for the purpose of defense and 
for breaking the imperialist nuclear monopoly and 
finally eliminating nuclear weapons. China’s nuclear 
weapons are still in the experimental stage, and at 


present she is not yet a nuclear power, nor will she 
ever be a “nuclear superpower” practicing the policies 


of nuclear monopoly, nuclear threats and nuclear 


blackmail. ... 
—Statement of the Government of the People’s 


Republic of China on July 30, 1971, New 
China News Agency report, Aug. 7, 1971. 


its standing invitation to preemption, to an opera- 
tional force capable of minimum deterrence must be 
made as quickly as possible. These principles, it 
should be noted, can sometimes conflict. On at least 
two occasions in the past, for example, Mao has 
decided defense debates in favor of long-term devel- 
opment and in the interests of broad national capa- 
bilities at the expense of “quick fixes” to meet 
immediate dangers. He did so in 1955 and again ten 
years later in the debates between the Mao-Lin 
group and Lo Jui-ch’ing about the danger that Amer- 
ican action against North Vietnam might lead to 
attacks on Chinese territory.*° 

China has adequate resources of natural uranium, 
and work on an enrichment process (achieving 
greater concentrations of U-235) began quite early. 
Production of weapons-grade U—-235 seems to have 
been under way since about 1963." The initial 
Chinese weapons tests used devices based on 
enriched uranium rather than plutonium, though in 
later years plutonium production followed.” 
Chinese thermonuclear tests from about the mid- 
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10 See Harry Harding and Melvin Gurtov, The Purge of Lo Jui-ch’ing: 
The Politics of Chinese Strategic Planning, Paper R-548-PR, Santa 
Monica, Calif., RAND Corporation, February 1971; and Uri Ra’anan, 
“Peking’s Foreign Policy ‘Debate,’ 1965-66,” in Tang Tsou, Ed., 
China in Crisis, Vol. 2: China’s Policies in Asia and America’s 
Alternatives, Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1968, pp. 23-71. 

11 The early stages of the enrichment process probably took place 
in the Lanchow plant, which had been built with some Soviet aid. 
Arnold Kramish (op. cit.) has suggested that the Chinese probably 
achieved the quantity and concentration of U-235 required for 
their first tests by a combination of gaseous diffusion and 
electromagnetic separation. On this point, see also Manfredo Macioti, 
“Scientists Go Barefoot,’’ Survival (London), Vol. 13, No. 7, July 
1971, pp. 232-38. 

12 In 1967, a big new plutonium reactor came on stream. 
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1960’s onward provided evidence of the production 
of enriched lithium as well as of heavy water. 
According to a statement by US Defense Secretary 
Melvin Laird at the beginning of 1970, China only 
had enough U—235 for a few dozen weapons of any 
type. He added that an expansion of the production 
of fissionable materials to provide for a significant 
weapons program might well entail the building of 
another U—235 plant, which could not come on 
stream for several years.’* But the Institute for 
Strategic Studies in London has suggested that by 
mid-1971 China probably had enough material for 
120 atomic and thermonuclear devices, although 
one reason for holding the number of thermonuclear 
tests down to one a year during the late 1960’s may 
have been the shortage of highly-enriched 
uranium.” 

¢ More speculatively, China’s development of 
nuclear weapons may face other constraints or 
costs. One problem may concern the number of top- 
flight scientists and engineers available for this 
work. Of 200 key Chinese scientists involved in 
nuclear and missile programs during the early 
1960’s, three-quarters were trained abroad—half of 
them in the United States. A great deal of effort has 
gone into training programs since then, and many 
scientists and engineers have graduated. One 
assessment estimates that by 1970-71 China had 
65,000 highly-qualified scientists and engineers 
involved in research and development programs.”® 
Nevertheless, even this total would give China only 
one-tenth as many researchers as the Soviet Union 
or the United States, while China’s expenditure on 
research and development is estimated to be 
roughly half as much (as a percentage of GNP) as 
that of either of the superpowers. All this suggests 
two further possible limitations. The need for senior 


13 Statement of Feb. 20, 1970, before a joint session of the Senate 
Armed Services Committee and the Senate Subcommittee on 
Department of Defense Appropriations, The FY 1971 Defense Program 
and Budget, Washington, D.C., US Government Printing Office, 1970, 
p. 107. Hereafter this statement will be referred to as Posture 
Statement 1970. 

14 See Institute for Strategic Studies, The Military Balance 1970-71, 
London, 1970; The Military Balance 1971-72; and Strategic Survey 
1970, London, 1971. 

18 Macioti, op. cit., p. 233. Morton H. Halperin indicates that some 
950 Chinese scientists had been enrolled in, or had graduated from, 
the Dubna Institute by 1965. See his China and the Bomb, New 
York, Praeger, 1965, p. 74. For a general background study, see An 
Economic Profi/e of Mainland China, Studies Prepared for the Joint 
Economic Committee, US Congress, Washington, D. C., US Government 
Printing Office, February 1967—especially the chapter by Chu-yuen 
Chen on “Scientific and Engineering Manpower in Communist China,” 
Vol. 2, pp. 519-47. 


men to train top-flight younger ones may, at least for 
a while, divert some time and energy from other 
purposes;** and though the central authorities can 
Channel great efforts into one or two selected pro- 
grams, China’s overall resource limitations in these 
fields may mean that concentration on weapons or 
computers involves significant neglect in other areas 
of the economy. 

At any rate, the PRC government has gone to 
some lengths not to allow the work of its scientists 
to be disrupted even by otherwise highly important 
political movements and decisions.” China has 
also devoted much energy to an efficient organiza- 
tion of the inflow of scientific information from 
abroad,” though the impossibility of exchange 
visits by Chinese and foreign scientists in the past 
may have caused certain lags. 

Between October 1964 and October 1970, China 
conducted eleven nuclear test explosions. While the 
first and second tests were of fission devices with a 
yield of some 20 kilotons, the third (in May 1966) 
involved a device of ten times this yield and contain- 
ing some thermonuclear material—lithium 6. For 
the fourth test, in October 1966, the Chinese used a 
device of something under 20 kilotons, but whereas 
the devices in the second and third tests had been 
dropped from aircraft, this one was delivered over 
approximately 500 miles by a missile of one of the 
early Soviet types, possibly the SS-4.° The sixth 
test, in June 1967, was China’s first explosion of a 
full thermonuclear device. This device was dropped 
in the Lop Nor region of Sinkiang and produced a 
yield of about three megatons. Of the five tests 


16 Other writers, however, stress the importance of the Chinese 
policy of relying on the masses for seminal discoveries and technical 
innovation instead of on highly select groups of scientists and 
engineers. See, for instance, Macioti, op. cit., p. 237. 

17 The CCP Central Committee in August 1966 directed that research 
workers were to be isolated from the Cultural Revolution. This 
policy, it is true, does not seem to have been entirely successful. 

On June 25, 1968, for example, Radio Moscow reported that Nieh 
Jung-chen, chairman of the Scientific and Technological Commission, 
had been denounced on Red Guard posters. Nonetheless, there is 
evidence that on April 20, 1968, Chou En-lai himself chaired a 
meeting in Peking at which representatives of various factions— 
including the military committees of various institutes, the congress 
of students, the Academy of Sciences, and others—were sharply told 
to wind up their disputes and get on with their jobs. The government 
has continued to emphasize the importance of scientific effort. 

See, for example, Lin Piao’s speech of Oct. 1, 1970, in Peking Review, 
Oct. 9,.1970, p. 15. 

18 Observers in Hong Kong have noted that the contents of a 
wide variety of Western scientific publications appear to be available 
in China within a comparatively short time after their publication 
in the West. 

19 The Washington Post, April 26, 1970. 
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which followed, that of September 1969 involved 
the underground explosion of a fission device, with a 
yield of some 25 kilotons. The other four involved 
thermonuclear devices dropped from aircraft. The 
one set off in December 1967 appears to have been 
a partial failure, but those exploded in December 
1968, September 1969, and October 1970 were 
successful and produced yields of some three mega- 
tons each. 


Delivery Systems 


The first effective delivery vehicles in Chinese 
hands were probably a few TU—16 medium-range jet 
bombers (with a radius of some 1,600 miles) 
acquired from the Soviet Union. Aircraft, of course, 
were particularly important at this stage because 
they could deliver three-megaton devices well before 
developmental work on yield-to-weight ratios would 
make it possible to fit comparable warheads onto 
missiles. Recently, however, there has been evi- 
dence that the Chinese regard the TU—16s not 
merely as a transitional method of delivery pending 
the introduction of operational missiles, but as an 
important continuing element in a mixed force. 
According to Secretary Laird, the Chinese version of 
the TU—16 has entered series production, and a sig- 
nificant force is expected to be available by mid- 
1972.” The basic decisions on such production must 
have been made by 1965. It seems possible that 
this policy, as well as the emphasis on medium- 
range missile production during the later 1960’s, 
may have had to do with Peking’s growing percep- 
tion of a Soviet threat and of the need for China to 
have some deterrent against it. 

Notwithstanding the buildup of the TU—16 force, 
the PRC has placed chief emphasis on missiles. 
Work on these has been going on since the early 
1960’s. By the summer of 1967, a substantial 
number of test firings, some over distances of sev- 


| eral hundred miles, were being observed on the 


chief Chinese testing range. Further proof of booster 
capabilities came in April 1970, when the Chinese, 
in a scientifically elegant operation, launched a 
381-Ib. satellite—apparently using a booster assem- 
bly comparable to that of the early American Thor 
intermediate-range missiles (IRBMs), which had a 


20 The PRC is also reported to be building MIG-21-type fighter 
aircraft at Chengtu, in South Central China. See /nternational 
Herald-Tribune (Paris), March 3, 1971, p. 2. 
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range of 1,500 miles. This satellite was followed, in 
March 1971, by a slightly larger one, put into a fairly 
similar orbit.” 

The first missiles to be deployed were medium- 
range missiles (MRBMs), stationed primarily in 
Northeast and Northwest China, with a capability of 
hitting the Soviet Maritime Provinces and Japan on 
one hand and Soviet Central Asia on the other. Thus 
far, Peking seems to have deployed some 20 
MRBMs and possibly several batteries of shorter- 
range, nuclear-tipped missiles capable of ranges of 
up to several hundred miles. There are indications 
that most of these are liquid-fueled, but that not all 
of them require permanent emplacements.” This 
deployment accords fairly well with previous West- 
ern expectations. US Defense Secretary Laird has 
said at various times that China would have a small 
MRBM force deployed by mid-1971; that the empha- 
sis of China’s research and development program 
had shifted during 1970 from MRBMs to IRBMs, 
with the likelihood that by mid-1972 she would have 
a small mixed operational force of MRBMs and 
IRBMs; and that China might have an operational 
force of 80-100 MRBMs by the mid-1970’s.” 
Some Japanese estimates suggest that Peking will 
have 300-500 missiles up to IRBM range by 1975. 

There remains the question of China’s develop- 
ment of ICBMs. Most of the direct and indirect evi- 
dence about the Chinese missile program is consist- 
ent with the assumption that the construction of 
ICBMs with thermonuclear warheads constitutes 
one of the PRC’s principal medium-term aims in the 
field of strategic weapons. US intelligence sources 
have persistently argued that China will develop 
ICBMs, and there has been no indication that she 
wishes to abstain from doing so. To the contrary, the 
fitting-out of at least one missile-tracking ship as 
well as some Chinese activities in. Eastern Africa 
suggest that Peking regards ICBM testing arrange- 
ments as desirable. 

Moreover, missile-testing facilities within China 
appear to have some ICBM capabilities. The Chinese 


21 For the announcements of the launchings, see NCNA report, 
April 25, 1970, and Peking Review, March 19, 1971. The second 
satellite weighed about 487 Ibs. See also /nternationa/ Herald-Tribune, 
March 5, 1971. 

22 See The Military Balance 1971-72, cited above; and a Hsing-tao 
Jih-pao report translated in Joint Publications Research Service, 
Reports (Washington), No. 52417, Feb. 18, 1971, especially pp. 17-21. 

23 Posture Statement 1970, p. 108, and statement of March 9, 1971, 
before the House Armed Services Committee, The FY 1972-1976 
Defense Program and the 1972 Defense Budget, Washington, D. C., 
US Government Printing Office, 1971, p. 48. The latter statement will 
hereafter be referred to as Posture Statement 1971. 
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have constructed a new experimental launch 
complex in the Manchurian mountains, from which 
test firings of about 2,000 miles into the Sinkiang 
desert are possible.” This is much farther than the 
ranges previously obtainable from the Inner Mon- 
golian testing site. Boosters similar to the ones used 
to launch the satellites, but in a missile configura- 
tion, have been prepared for testing and may even 
have undergone some tests already at the Man- 
churian site. According to Secretary Laird, “a 
reduced-range test of an ICBM may have occurred in 
late 1970,” ** and this was probably a test west- 
ward from Manchuria into Sinkiang. Mr. Laird 
concluded that the PRC may well achieve an initial 
operating capability in 1973, or a year or two later. 
In sum, it seems plausible to assume that a full- 
scale Chinese ICBM test will actually be made 
before the middle of 1972.” 

At the same time, the progress of Chinese weap- 
ons and space technology can provide the PRC with 
additional options. One might be the development of 
satellite surveillance and perhaps communications 
facilities.” Another might be the develooment— 
after further work on smaller warheads using a 
fission process employing plutonium—of tactical 
weapons for battlefield use. Chinese interest in 
constructing tactical weapons could be one explana- 
tion for the underground test of September 1969, 
which might have been intended to combine closer 
analysis of design information with a denial to out- 
side powers of the airborne debris needed to study 
PRC weapons developments.” 

There is also the possibility of developing mis- 
sile-equipped submarines. China already has the 
world’s third-largest submarine fleet, including at 
least one boat with facilities for launching cruise 
missiles. Most of these boats, it is true, are obsoles- 
cent, and the fleet has little experience in high-seas 


24 See The Military Balance 1971-72 and Strategic Survey 1970, 
cited above. 

25 Posture Statement 1971, pp. 47-48. 

26 It is not impossible that the timing of such a test could relate 
to the date of President Nixon’s proposed visit to Peking. 

27 This has been suggested by the US Director of Defense Research 
and Engineering, Dr. John S. Foster, Jr. See Department of Defense 
Appropriations for 1971, Part VI: Research, Development, Test 
and Evaluation; Hearings before a Subcommittee on Appropriations of 
the House of Representatives, 91st Cong., 2nd sess., Washington, 
D. C., US Government Printing Office, 1970, pp. 1-3. 

28 Such an interpretation of the 1969 underground test has been 
advanced by Alice L. Hsieh in Communist China’s Evolving Military 
Strategy and Doctrine, Paper P-646, Arlington, Va., Institute for 
Defense Analyses, June 1970, pp. 49-52. See also her “‘China’s 
Nuclear-Missile Programme: Regional or Intercontinental?, The China 
Quarterly (London), No. 45, January-March 1971, especially pp. 89-91. 


operations. But Chinese shipyards have begun to 
build advanced warships—among them at least one 
nuclear-powered submarine.” Present indications 
are that this boat will be an attack submarine. Its 
deployment promises not only to give China’s naval 
defenses additional depth but also to provide ex- 
perience on which the subsequent construction and 
deployment of a more complex missile/Ssubmarine 
system could be based. Thus, it seems reasonable 
to assume that by 1980 or so China will have the 
option of deploying her ICBMs on land or at sea, or 
in some mix of both. 

Another set of issues concerns probable Chinese 
policies on hardening of missile sites versus mobil- 
ity of missiles, on the development of high accura- 
cies of delivery, and on the development of penetra- 
tion aids and multiple warheads. It seems unlikely 
that the dispersal and concealment of silos would 
present insuperable difficulties in a country which is 
so large, which possesses such an excellent internal 
security system, and where the opportunities for 
concealing earthworks on farms or mountainous ter- 
rain are so many. As for land mobility, some tech- 
niques already appear to be in use, and it may be 
possible for the Chinese to develop others. Hence 
one must expect some mix of both hardening and 
mobility for land-based missiles. As for accuracies, 
since China presumably can take advantage of 
material on guidance systems published in Western 
scientific literature, it seems reasonable to expect 


29 The Military Balance 1971-72, cited above: The Washington Post, 
June 5, 1971. There have been other reports that Dairen shipyards 
have for some time been building a Soviet-type missile submarine 
propelled by conventional motors, as well as an unconfirmed French 
report that China some years ago launched a submarine with 
nuclear propulsion. 

30 Most of the views expressed regarding them during the US ABM 
debates were somewhat speculative. Among those who opposed ABM 
deployment, Dr. J. P. Ruina suggested that the PRC could develop 
crude and low-confidence penetration aids, or even untested ones, 
whose effect would be to undermine US confidence in the 
damage-denial capability of the ABM system. Dr. Hans A. Bethe 
argued that China could develop penetration-aid systems using its 
MRBMs, and do laboratory work on the radar cross-section of its 
devices, so that the penetration aids would be available even before 
the ICBMs themselves were ready. Dr. F. Hornig agreed that China 
would have little difficulty in developing simple penetration aids, 
but he considered it almost inconceivable in any case that the 
Chinese would launch a missile at the US. Dr. Wolfgang Panofsky 
thought that the Chinese would be able to devise means of confusing 
the American radar system. Drs. George W. Rathjens and Herbert 
F. York said that China would be able to develop high-quality 
penetration aids much more quickly than the US had managed to do. 
The Nixon administration’s reply was, in effect, that technical 
limitations would prevent swift Chinese progress in these fields—that 
it would take China a long time to achieve even a crude 
penetration-aid capability and longer still to develop a system reliable 
enough to provide a basis for responsible strategic planning. See 
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levels of accuracy which represent a considerable 
improvement on those of the first-generation mis- 
siles of the United States or the USSR. What policy 
China may adopt regarding development of penetra- 
tion aids and multiple warheads was repeatedly but 
inconclusively discussed during the American anti- 
ballistic missile debates of 1969-70. The public 
record contains no evidence as to Chinese inten- 
tions in these areas, nor has any Chinese testing or 
development work on systems of either sort been 
reported. It seems a plausible assumption that 
Peking’s decisions will be governed not simply by its 
own developing capabilities in the relevant areas of 
technology, but also by its political and strategic 
predictions about the kinds of weapons systems that 
the United States and the Soviet Union (and per- 
haps Japan) will have deployed by the time Chinese 
weapons systems can become operational. In the 
meantime, China is reported to be spending some 
two percent of her GNP on missiles and warheads.* 


Doctrines for Employment 


There remains the question of China’s general 
Strategic and nuclear-weapons doctrines. The PLA 
planning staffs must have pondered problems of 
deployment, targeting, and tactics, but neither argu- 
ments nor conclusions have appeared in print.*? As 
to the basic political decisions which underlie any 


Ruina in Strategic and Foreign Policy Implications of ABM Systems, 
Part 1; Hearings before the Subcommittee on International 
Organization and Disarmament Affairs of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, US Senate, 91st Cong., 1st sess., Washington, D. C., US 


‘Government Printing Office, 1969, p. 33; Bethe in ibid., p. 38, and in 


Richard L. Garwin and Hans A. Bethe, ‘‘Anti-Ballistic Missile Systems,’ 
Scientific American (New York), Vol. 218, No. 3, March 1968, pp. 
21-31; Hornig in Military Procurement for Fiscal Year 1971; Hearings 
before the Committee on Armed Services, US Senate, 91st Cong., 
2nd sess., Washington, D. C., US Government Printing Office, 1970, 
pp. 2399-400; Panofsky in ibid., p. 2219; Rathjens and York in 
Department of Defense Appropriations for 1971, Part IV: Safeguard 
Antiballistic Missile System (see fn. 27), p. 934; Secretary of Defense 
Laird in Safeguard Antiballistic Missile System; Hearings before the 
Subcommittees of the Committee on Appropriations, House of 
Representatives, 91st Cong., 1st sess., Washington, D. C.; US 
Government Printing Office, 1969, especially pp. 11-15, 24-32; Deputy 
Secretary of Defense David Packard in Department of Defense 
Appropriations for 1971, Part IV: Safeguard Antiballistic Missile 
System, p. 28. 

31 See Time (New York), March 8, 1971, p. 18. The US 
strategic-forces budget amounts to about 0.8 percent of what is, of 
course, a very much larger GNP. 

32 The major exception, of course, is the material from the PLA’s 
Bulletin of Activities which became available in 1961 and is 
translated in J. C. Cheng, Ed., The Politics of the Chinese Red Army, 
Stanford, Calif., The Hoover Institution on War, Revolution, and 
Peace, 1966. 
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strategy, we know of them only by inference. There 
has been no public discussion of nuclear strategy 
comparable to that in the United States or even the 
USSR. Still less has China taken part in any interna- 
tional debates on these matters. An analysis of 
Chinese strategic thinking must therefore be based 
on a variety of general political statements, on the 
apparent characteristics of those weapons systems 


which China has chosen to develop and test, and on: 


the empirical evidence of China’s past behavior. It 
must also be based in part on a variety of domestic 
factors which cannot be examined in detail within 
the limits of this article, such as the pressures of 
bureaucratic interests, the role of the PLA as an 
instrument of order, and the general precedence 
which Maoists, at least, have accorded to the domes- 
tic political role of the PLA as opposed to its techni- 
cal military functions. 

Nuclear weapons appear to fit into a strategic 
concept which remains Maoist in its insistence that 
politics remains in command whatever the tools 
(including weapons) by which the aims of the state 
may be pursued at any given time.** Under this 
concept, military doctrine cannot be separated from 
political doctrine, and the army serves as the mili- 
tary extension of the party. While nuclear weapons 
are a Supreme symbol of national independence and 
self-reliance, too great an emphasis on technical 
military problems can easily lead to the sin of pro- 
fessionalism. It can even result in an undermining 
of the correct political line, as in the cases of P’eng 
Teh-huai in the late 1950’s and Lo Jui-ch’ing in 
1965.*% By the same token, possession of nuclear 
weapons cannot itself determine correct tactics, 
especially in the face of a technically superior 
enemy. Undue respect for the enemy’s nuclear 
weapons could lead to defeatism; yet undue empha- 
sis on China’s own nuclear arms could lead to an 
equally undesirable adventurism. 


33 | do not wish to suggest that this attitude is peculiar to Mao. 

He shares it with such diverse thinkers as Karl von Clausewitz and 
Julius Caesar. The opposite view tends to regard war as something 
separate from the political process which precedes it and resumes 
once victory is achieved. Representatives of this school of thought 
include Baron Henri Jomini, General Douglas MacArthur, and 
Genghis Khan. . 

34 After P’eng’s fall, he was accused as follows: “In a futile attempt 
to turn our army into an appendage of the Khrushchev revisionist 
clique, he depended entirely on that clique for the improvement of 
our army's equipment and the development of up-to-date military 
science and technology.’’ See ‘Settle Accounts with P’eng Teh-huai 
for His Heinous Crimes of Usurping Army Leadership and Opposing 
the Party,” Peking Review, Sept. 1, 1967. For a detailed discussion 
of the Lo Jui-ch’ing affair, see Harding and Gurtov, op. cit. 
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In terms of actual policy, there is no convincing 
evidence that Peking fails to realize what nuclear 
war could mean, or that the Chinese leaders plan to 
make the deployment of their nuclear weapons the 
springboard for embarking on new higher-risk stra- 
tegic policies. China has as yet given no indication 
that she intends these new arms to serve as an 
umbrella beneath which she can more easily and 
confidently dispatch conventional forces beyond her 
own borders, or to enable her to act more aggres- 
sively abroad as distinct from protecting China as 
the “secure base area” for foreign revolutionaries.” 
Nor has Peking suggested that its nuclear weapons 
might be available for use on behalf of an ally. 

On the other hand, there is little doubt that the 
very existence of a deployed Chinese nuclear force 
will remove some past constraints on China’s free- 
dom of action and impose fresh limitations upon her 
opponents. It is too early to suggest precisely how 
this changed structure of expectations and 
constraints will operate in practice, but it seems 
likely that—in however indirect a fashion—China 
will seek to exploit an increased freedom of action 
not only for defense against direct attack but in sup- 
port of those revolutionary tendencies elsewhere 
whose success she regards as a precondition for her 
own ultimate security.** True, as Lin Piao explained 
in his 1965 treatise, ‘Long Live the Victory of Peo- 
ple’s War,” China cannot initiate or create revolu- 
tions elsewhere. Yet the Chinese also believe that 
neither within nor between states can there be 
accommodation between oppressors and oppressed, 
and that Peking is fully entitled to support revolu- 
tions or wars of national liberation morally, politi- 
cally, and with training and logistics. 

In the context of global strategy, Peking appears 
to regard the possession of nuclear weapons as a 
practical advantage in several respects. First and 
foremost, they support China’s claim to great-power 


35 See Mao’s formulation of a “general rule’’ that Chinese troops 
will not be sent to fight outside Chinese territory, in a speech of May 
21, 1970, quoted in jbid., pp. 62-63. 

36 Notions about the need for worldwide revolution remain strong. 
In March 1971, for example, a joint article by the editorial 
departments of Jen-min Jih-pao, Hung-ch’i, and Chieh-fang-chun Pao 
in commemoration of the Paris Commune declared: “The final victory 
of a socialist country not only requires the efforts of the proletariat 
and the broad masses of the people at home, but also involves the 
victory of the world revolution and the abolition of the system of 
exploitation of man by man over the whole globe... .’’ ‘‘Long Live the 
Victory of the Dictatorship of the Proletariat!,’’ in Peking Review, 
March 19, 1971, pp. 3-13. See also the joint editorial of May 1, 1971, 
“Long Live the Great Unity of the People of the World,” in Peking 
Review, May 7, 1971, pp. 10-12. 


status and strengthen her political and diplomatic 
role in the world at large. Without them, China 
cannot expect to be treated as an equal.*” The 
Chinese are well aware that Western comments on 
the China problem in 1970-71 have often stressed 
the importance of the nuclear component of China’s 
strength, and that many of the arguments advanced 
by Western advocates of Peking’s admission to the 
United Nations have made the same point. Beyond 
this, a Chinese nuclear force will, in Peking’s view, 
tend to deter the Soviet Union and the United States 
from launching a major attack on China either by 
nuclear or conventional means.* Given the small- 
ness and vulnerability of the initial Chinese force, 
this deterrence cannot be absolute, but the mere 
existence of the force will confront any would-be 
attacker with an unpleasant choice. He can accept 
some risk that China might use her nuclear weapons 
in retaliation against an attack; or he can accept the 
need—and the exceedingly heavy political costs— 
of preempting the Chinese force (even though a first 
strike might not guarantee the elimination of every 
Chinese bomber or missile); or else he must abstain 
from attacking. The desire to avoid such a choice 
will itself place major constraints upon an opponent. 
China’s ability to force that choice must therefore be 
regarded as a major gain. 

This is all the more important because fear of a 
sudden strike—either as part of or followed up by 
an invasion of China—has been one of Peking’s 
chief strategic anxieties for 20 years. Both a stra- 
tegic surprise attack and an attack on China’s cities 
will seem—and be—less likely once China pos- 
sesses some retaliatory capability; furthermore, 
landing operations on Chinese coasts would be a 
more doubtful proposition if the defenders were 
known to have tactical nuclear weapons. Peking 
may, indeed, already have some experience of the 
usefulness of a small deterrent force: the possibility 
_Of Chinese retaliation against cities in Siberia or the 
Maritime Provinces was probably one significant 
factor in persuading Moscow not to attack China in 
1969-70 during their border confrontation. 


37 See, for example, Chou En-lai’s remark to Lord Montgomery in 
1961 ‘‘that other great nations had such weapons and smaller ones 
would have them in due course.” “China on the Move,” Sunday Times 
(London), Oct. 15, 1961. 

38 See Peking’s comment on the first Chinese nuclear test: “China 
cannot remain idle and do nothing in the face of the ever-increasing 
nuclear threat posed by the United States .. . the development of 
nuclear weapons by China is for defense and for protecting the 
Chinese people from the danger of the United States launching a 
nuclear war,’’ NCNA, Oct. 16, 1964. 
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Similarly, China may very well hope to strengthen 
her resistance to possible nuclear blackmail, and to 
deter other powers from introducing nuclear weap- 
ons into any local Asian conflict which might break 
out. For example, China’s possession of medium- 
range weapons capable of hitting US bases in Asia 
would no doubt tend to discourage Washington from 
escalating any conflict in Southeast Asia, or a new 
clash in Korea, to the nuclear level. If all concerned 
in a local conflict refrained from employing nuclear 
weapons, moreover, one important result would be 
to upgrade China’s conventional capabilities. (This 
would entail particular advantages for the Chinese 
in any fighting on their own soil.) Hence, Chinese 
deployment of nuclear weapons would widen the 
span of risks facing any potential opponent. 

China can also calculate that a nuclear force will 
increase her leverage vis-a-vis smaller Asian states. 
It can do so directly by allowing China somewhat 
greater latitude to intervene in local conflicts or to 
encourage local dissident groups. More important, 
perhaps, it can do so indirectly: for example, by 
helping to weaken American alliance systems. In a 
period when the United States is in any case dimin- 
ishing its presence in Asia, uncertainties among 
Asians about the value of ties with the United States 
may grow. So may their fears that, if a confrontation 
between China and the US should occur, such ties 
could lead to their involvement in nuclear conflict. 
These attitudes could, in turn, produce greater pres- 
sure from Asian capitals upon Washington to avoid 
or soft-pedal any disputes with the PRC. 

Finally, acquisition of nuclear weapons has given 
China a special role in great-power discussions on 
arms control and disarmament. Peking has consist- 
ently been unimpressed by general arguments about 
the undesirability of nuclear weapons, as distinct 
from the undesirability of seeing weapons in the 
hands of particular states and governments. It 
defended its own weapons program for a time on the 
ground that since the policies of states are deter- 
mined by their social systems and socialist states 
are inherently peace-loving, nuclear weapons in 
socialist hands would not increase the likelihood of 
war. China, to be sure, has said that she is willing to 
dispose of her nuclear arms as part of a global ban 
on such weapons and a dismantling of great-power 
nuclear arsenals,*® but short of such an agreement, 
she reserves the right to acquire her own nuclear 


39 This has been the official view since 1963. See Peking Review, 
Aug. 2, 1963, pp. 7-8, and Oct. 23, 1964, p. 5. 
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weapons, though she insists that she will never be 
the first to use them.*° (This “no-first-use” posture 
has several practical advantages. It makes the first 
use of nuclear weapons by others against China still 
more difficult and politically costly. It is consistent 
with the image of a moderate and defensive 
China.** It encourages China’s smaller neighbors to 
dissuade the great powers from nuclear action. And 
by downgrading nuclear weapons, it emphasizes 
forms of conflict in which the PRC’s strength is 
greatest: conventional and revolutionary wars.) 

In addition, China has indicated that she will not 
consider entering into partial arms-control arrange- 
ments which would tend to freeze her strategic dis- 
advantage vis-a-vis the United States and the USSR. 
In fact, she has been consistently hostile to Soviet- 
American proposals on arms control. For example, 
Peking interpreted the partial nuclear test-ban treaty 
of 1963 as an attempt to consolidate a Soviet-Ameri- 
can duopoly on nuclear arms and to blackmail China 
into abstaining from developing them. 
advanced similar arguments about almost all arms- 
control proposals since then. The Strategic Arms 
Limitations Talks, too, have been viewed with skep- 
ticism—though Chinese attitudes toward these 
negotiations may be ambivalent since some kinds of 
outcome could be in China’s interests.* 

Peking has also come to regard past Soviet asser- 
tions that socialist countries could rely on Soviet 
nuclear protection as nothing but great-power 
chauvinism.*? Indeed, it has at times seen Soviet 


40 See, for example, Lin Piao’s ‘‘no-first-use’’ statement in his 
speech of Oct. 1, 1969, ibid., Oct. 3 1969, pp. 15-16. On Nov. 1, 1970, 
Peking called for a world conference on nuclear disarmament and 
reaffirmed that China would never be the first to use nuclear weapons. 
The Chinese made similar statements in July and August 1971, 
especially in rejecting the June 1971 Soviet proposal for a 
disarmament conference of the five nuclear powers. See Strategic 
Survey 1970, cited above, p. 85; /nternational Herald-Tribune, July 21 
and 26, 1971; The Times (London), July 21 and Aug. 9, 1971. 

41 As is the general formula, ‘‘we will not attack unless we are 
attacked; if we are attacked we will certainly counterattack.” See, for 
instance, the statement of May 24, 1969, as reported by NCNA, May 
24, 1969, and Peking Review, May 30, 1969. 

42 For example, a Soviet-American agreement to abandon ABMs 
entirely or an agreement limiting ABMs to some very low level would 
confirm the PRC’s medium-range retaliatory capability against the 
USSR or against US bases and allies in the Far East. This would be 
good from the standpoint of the Chinese defense authorities. It would 
also be desirable from the perspective of some economic planners, 
in that it could limit the military’s claim to a larger share of national 
resources. Such an agreement might even be useful in the eyes of 
Maoists if it bolstered their arguments for domestic discipline 
and unity in the face of Soviet-American collusion and for the need 
not to be misled by the visit to Peking of an American president. 

43 See, for instance, the Chinese government’s statement of Aug. 15, 
1963, in Peking Review, Aug. 16, 1963, pp. 12-13. 
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It has- 


CONCERNING DISARMAMENT 


The Chinese Government’s stand on the question of 
nuclear weapons has always been clear. Firstly, the 
Chinese Government has consistently stood for the 
complete prohibition and thorough destruction of nu- 
clear weapons; secondly, the Chinese Government has 
declared on many occasions that at no time and in no 
circumstances will China be the first to use nuclear 
weapons; thirdly, the Chinese Government has con- 
sistently stood for the convening of a summit confer- 
ence of all countries of the world to discuss the ques- 
tion of the complete prohibition and thorough destruc- 
tion of nuclear weapons and, as the first step, to reach 
an agreement on the nonuse of nuclear weapons... . 

The Chinese Government holds that in order to real- 
ize the complete prohibition and thorough destruction 
of nuclear weapons, the United States and the Soviet 
Union, which possess large quantities of nuclear weap- 
ons, should issue statements, separately or jointly, to 
openly undertake the obligation not to be the first to 
use nuclear weapons at any time or in any circum- 
stances, and to dismantle all nuclear bases set up on 
the territories of other countries and withdraw to their 
own countries the nuclear weapons stockpiled and 
nuclear armed forces stationed on those territories. 
Whether this is carried out or not will be a test as 
to whether they have the desire to realize nuclear dis- 
armament. 


—Statement of the Government of the People’s 
Republic of China on July 30, 1971, New 
China News Agency report, Aug. 7, 1971. 


nuclear weapons as specifically directed against the 
revolutionary peoples.** And proposals such as the 
nuclear non-proliferation treaty, with its associated 
great-power guarantees to non-weapon states, have 
provoked Chinese charges of nuclear fraud, Soviet- 
American military collaboration, and an encirclement 
of China.** These arguments have involved not only 
political and security concerns but also the ideologi- 
cal differences between Moscow and Peking. The 
Russians have said that agreements such as the 
test-ban treaty were made possible, in part, by fun- 
damental changes in the world situation. In Peking’s 
view, however, the changes have not been funda- 
mental, and there is consequently no possibility of 
reaching serious agreements with the capitalist 
world. Arms control arrangements short of general 
disarmament, the Chinese claim, are a sham or, 
worse, an outright betrayal of the revolutionary 
Cause. 


44 See ibid., Oct. 27, 1967, and Jen-min Jih-pao, July 8, 1968. 
45 Peking Review, June 21, 1968. 
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At the same time, it should be noted that the 
Chinese nuclear program compels the Soviet Union 
and the United States to take China into account in 
their own strategic and arms-control discussions. It 
does so in two ways. The first is technical: the prob- 
lem of whether either superpower needs ABM pro- 
tection against China and, if so, when and of what 
kind, will have an important bearing on the charac- 
ter of any arms-control arrangements between them. 
The second is through the creation of a political sit- 
uation in which the United States or the Soviet 
Union may be forced to pay a price for China’s 
involvement in arms-control discussions. This, 
again, can come about in either of two ways. First, 
the progress of the Chinese nuclear program 
increases the pressures on the superpowers to draw 
China into tripartite arms-control talks, with all the 
diplomatic advantages which China may be able to 
derive from this.** Or, second, the superpowers 
might achieve an arms-control agreement between 
themselves—in which case, any subsequent 
attempt to secure Chinese accession to it would 
place Peking in a highly advantageous bargaining 
position. If the two powers were to seek to avoid 
such a consequence by making tacit or informal 
arrangements rather than a formal treaty, this 
outcome in itself would reflect an important degree 
of Chinese influence and would strengthen argu- 
ments for including China at the negotiating table in 
any subsequent talks. 


Problems Ahead 


It is important to note that none of these actual or 
potential advantages to China depends upon the 
creation of a large or very sophisticated force. The 
Chinese leaders must be aware that, in terms of 
numbers and sophistication of weapons, there will 
be a gap between China and the superpowers for a 
considerable period. But the achievement of many 
of their aims does not require a substantial second- 
strike force, let alone such things as damage limita- 
tion or first-strike capabilities. Nor would it be 
essential for China to have sophisticated penetration 
aids—or even, perhaps, a very high level of 
confidence in the survivability of the Chinese force. 


46 In mid-1971, shortly after China’s MRBM deployments had 
become significant, the Soviet government for the first time proposed 
an arms-control conference to be attended by all five nuclear powers. 
See TASS (Moscow), June 23, 1971. And President Nixon’s planned 
visit to Peking has obvious potential arms-control implications. 
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It would be enough to fashion a force capable of 
posing a general and unspecific threat to the Soviet 
Far East or to US bases or allies in the Western 
Pacific, and later to a few cities of European Russia 
or the continental United States. There seem, how- 
ever, to be three general requirements. The first is 
the creation of a force large and varied enough to 
make it difficult for an enemy commander to guaran- 
tee its total destruction in a preemptive strike. The 
second is for both nuclear and industrial facilities to 
be dispersed so as to compel an enemy to commit 
large forces to any attempt to destroy them.*’ The 
third is for China to manage the triangular Soviet- 
American-Chinese relationship so that Soviet and 
American threats to China are diminished while the 
US and the USSR remain mutually hostile. The 
Soviet Union and the US can then be played off 
against each other not only in a political but in a 
Strategic sense. A nuclear conflict involving either of 
them and China would bring (whatever its conse- 
quences for China herself) a considerable risk of 
loss or damage which would weaken that power’s 
position vis-a-vis the other superpower. This consid- 
eration could be used by China to constrain deci- 
sion-makers in Washington or Moscow before any 
such conflict began. 

At the same time, the continuing development 
and deployment of nuclear weapons is likely to raise 
some acute problems for the PRC government. The 
first systems to be operationally deployed—medi- 
um-range bombers and missiles—have given Peking 
some desired capabilities, including a measure of 
deterrence against Soviet or American attack.** But 


47 The Chinese population is much more dispersed than, say, the 
US population. While 63 percent of Americans live in the Country’s 
1,000 largest cities, China’s 1,000 largest cities contain only 11 
percent of its people. Moreover, the Chinese peasantry is less 
vulnerable than American suburbanites and would therefore have a 
better chance of surviving a nuclear exchange. But the industrial 
capacity is about equally concentrated on both sides: some 50-60 
percent in the 50 largest cities. For comparative figures on population 
and industry, see the testimony of Secretary Laird in Safeguard 
Antiballistic Missile System; Hearings before the Subcommittees of 
the Committee on Appropriations, p. 15. The Chinese have, however, 
undertaken programs to disperse their industrial facilities into 
the interior of the country. Since 1969, there have also been 
considerable civil defense measures and shelter programs not only for 
people but for aircraft and ships, as well as underground storage of 
gasoline supplies. See Lin Piao’s comments on Oct. 1, 1969, Peking 
Review, Oct. 3, 1969, pp. 15-16, and his report of April 4, 1969, in 
ibid., April 28, 1969, special issue; also, Institute for Strategic Studies, 
Strategic Survey 1969, London, 1970, p. 70. 

48 We have already noted the contribution which the PRC’s nuclear 
weapons are likely to have made to dissuading the USSR from 
attacking China in 1969-70. Other possibilities may also exist. For 
example, bombers can be rotated on airfields within China in ways 
which convey messages to foreign countries at times of tension. 
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the way ahead from there may be less clear. The 
creation of a long-range strike force will bring new 
problems of resource allocation and interservice 
rivalries whose outcome cannot be accurately pre- 
dicted. Moreover, once such a force is deployed— 
especially if it is in the form of ICBMs—opponents 
may be able to detect and target the missile silos, 
and particular countries will regard themselves as 
threatened by particular forms of deployment. From 
some points of view, therefore, it could be almost as 
useful to have tested ICBMs and to have the known 
ability to produce a force as actually to deploy one. 
Yet, on balance, it seems probable that the PRC will 
choose to deploy. 

The leadup to this deployment is likely to be 
regarded as threatening by both India and Japan. 
Full-scale ICBM tests cannot be conducted within 
China: they would have to extend either into the 
Indian Ocean or the Pacific Ocean. An Indian Ocean 
shot would require monitoring facilities in that area, 
and there are some signs that China may be creating 
options in this direction.** But facilities also signal 
intentions, and a shot might well alarm India 
enough to make her decide to develop nuclear weap- 
ons of her own. Not only would such an Indian move 
complicate the strategic and diplomatic situation on 
China’s southwestern borders, but it might also help 
to propel Japan in a similar direction. Such an 
outcome would certainly create a serious problem 
for Peking. 

China has already expressed concern about the 
consequences of the Nixon doctrine and the emerg- 
ence of what she regards as a Japanese-American 
axis. She has shown particular alarm about the prog- 
ress of Japanese rearmament.* A rearmed Japan 
could seriously limit China’s freedom of maneuver 
in Asia, and the deployment of sophisticated Japa- 
nese weapons, especially nuclears, might dimin- 
ish China’s ability to derive even oblique political 
and psychological benefits from her own advanced 
weapons program. Peking will therefore probably try 
to strengthen Japan’s nuclear inhibitions. Indeed, 
there are indications that this goal stands high on 


49 Peking’s policies in Tanzania suggest a desire for such options. 
The PRC’s space-tracking ship could, of course, be used in this type of 
operation. 

50 See, for example, NCNA (Peking), Feb. 7 and 17, 1970; the joint 
editorial of Jen-min Jih-pao and Chieh-fang-chun Pao, Sept. 3, 1970; 
Chairman Mao’s message to Kim Il-song on Sept. 8, 1970, in Peking 
Review, Sept. 11, 1970, p. 8; ibid., Sept. 18, 1970, p. 27; the Oct. 9, 
1970, message from the CCP Central Committee to the North Korean 
United Workers’ Party, in ibid., Oct. 16, 1970, p. 3; jbid., March 19, 
1971, p. 20, and May 7, 1971, pp. 15-16, 18. 


Peking’s list of priorities.*’ If so, a Chinese ICBM 
test into the Pacific, carried out in a manner likely 
to alarm Japan, could entail heavy political costs— 
quite apart from the fact that the US could monitor 
a Chinese test into this region at least as well as 
China herself. As against this drawback, a shot into 
the Pacific would have logistic advantages over one 
into the Indian Ocean. Moreover, the precedents set 
by previous Soviet tests into the Pacific area would 
add to the political legitimacy of such a Chinese 
test, and Tokyo might not be much more alarmed by 
a Chinese Pacific test than it already has been by 
the PRC’s medium-range ballistic missile deploy- 
ments in Northeast China. 

Nonetheless, the overall costs of acquiring a 
nuclear force are considerable and could grow. Alto- 
gether, China is likely to find—especially in view of 
the growing sophistication of the weaponry, includ- 
ing non-nuclear weaponry, of the US and the USSR 
—that the acquisition of a nuclear force will yield 
fewer and costlier political gains than she may have 
expected. The balance of advantage depends in 
part on factors beyond China’s own control. If the 
Soviet-American standoff becomes too absolute; if 
electoral opinion in the West makes the use of all 
nuclear weapons so unthinkable that deterrence 
becomes seriously eroded; if the Soviet Union does 
not effectively counterbalance the increasing 
Chinese force; if Japan continues to abstain from 
establishing large military capabilities and thus 
increases Peking’s freedom of action, then China’s 
expectation concerning the political advantages she 
can derive from possession of her own nuclear force 
could be amply fulfilled. But if Japan reacts sharply 
to the creation of a Chinese threat capability; if the 
Soviet Union strengthens its defensive as well as 
retaliatory capabilities in the Far East, or achieves 
politico-military understandings with Japan as well 
as India; if above all, the US is prepared to continue 
to make the risks and costs of Chinese armed excur- 
sions very high, especially by retaining an effective 
theater deterrent in the Western Pacific,” then the 
PRC may find its road to great-power status longer 
and rougher than even Maoist realism may have led 
Peking to expect. 


51 The language of many Chinese pronouncements on Japanese 
rearmament seems designed to encourage anti-nuclear opinion in 
Japan as much as to air real Chinese fears. 

52 A theater deterrent would carry quite different political and 
strategic implications from reliance upon land-based missiles stationed 
in North America or upon submarine-launched ballistic missiles 
whose stationing patterns could easily be changed. 
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(Twenty Years After: 
The Crisis of Soviet-Type Systems 


By Zygmunt Bauman 


here was a time when the problem of effecting 

the transfer of political power from one gen- 

eration of leaders to the next in a peaceful and 
orderly fashion—the so-called succession problem— 
was rightly viewed as the Achilles’ heel of Soviet-type 
political systems. That time, however, now appears 
to have passed. Even though some Western ob- 
servers of socialism might disagree, evidence has 
been accumulating for some time that a new pattern 
of “peaceful” and legitimized succession is emerging 
in the Soviet-bloc countries and has even matured to 
the point where it is becoming solidly institutional- 
ized. Its outward manifestations may still appear 
exotic and irregular to Western eyes in the drama- 
tized form they take on when molded into news 
reports for Western readers, but the pattern has in 
fact—like the Apollo flights to the moon—already 
become routinely dull and almost commonplace. 

In essence, what ‘appears to have happened is 
this. As a consequence of the growing modernization 
and differentiation of the Soviet-type socialist socie- 
ties, their political elites have tended to become 
increasingly heterogeneous ideologically and organi- 
zationally. That is to say, there has been a prolifera- 
tion of conflicting interest groups advocating differ- 


Mr. Bauman is currently on the faculty of the Depart- 
ment of Social Sciences at the University of Leeds 
(Great Britain). For. some years, he occupied the 
Chair of General Sociology at the University of War- 
saw, Poland. Among his works are Class, Movement, 
Elite, Warsaw, Polish Scientific Editors, 1960, and 
Culture and Society, Warsaw, Polish Scientific Edi- 
tors, Warsaw, 1966. 
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ent approaches to the goals and problems of these 
societies. At the same time, however, the integrating 
unity that formerly centered in organization and 
ideology has now been replaced by a new consensus 
centering on the “rules of the game”—~i.e., on what 
is the fair, just and proper method of resolving con- 
flicts between rival interest groups and, in particular, 
of deciding which of the various contenders for 
political power has earned the right to rule.’ 

Since, under the new game rules, losers in the 
contest for power are no longer “liquidated” in 
Stalinist fashion, this development has given the 
members of the Soviet-bloc political elites, as indi- 
viduals, a greatly increased measure of personal 
security. Yet, paradoxically, these elites, being de- 
pendent in their struggle for power on the more 


routine political “energy inputs” such as support, 


have at the same time become much more exposed 
and susceptible, as entities, to extraneous pressures 
and influences both from within their own particular 
society and from the international environment— 
especially the “socialist” camp. Indeed, these pres- 
sures and influences have become regular and in- 
dispensable inputs into the socialist political sys- 
tems, not only generating and defining pivotal issues 
in the competition between rival contenders for the 
mantle of succession but also serving—in the deci- 
sive stage—to legitimize the final outcome. 

Such, then, is the general configuration of the 
emergent pattern of resolving the succession prob- 


ee 

1 On the distinction between these two types of agreement, see 
James M. Buchanan, “‘An Individualistic Theory of Political Process,” 
in David Easton, ed., Varieties of Political Theory, New York, 
Prentice Hall, 1966. 
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lem in the Soviet-type socialist polities. The exact 
form the pattern takes in a given country, however, 
is shaped in large part by indigenous factors, often 
of a fortuitous historical nature, that are only dis- 
tantly related to the more basic factors governing 
the long-term evolution of the system. This becomes 
clearer if we look at the case of Poland, where the 
sudden and violent workers’ riots that erupted at 
Poznan in 1956 can now be seen, in retrospect, to 
have been the first link in the chain of events that 
determined the pattern of the Gomulka leadership’s 
overthrow in December of last year. 


The Polish Example 


The Poznan uprising was a spontaneous event; 
nevertheless, it set in train an irreversible process 
whereby manifestations of worker discontent took 
on an institutionally patterned meaning in the con- 
text of the evolving Polish political culture. In short, 
they became a recognized signal in the code of 
political communication, signifying the presence in 
the body politic of serious tensions requiring drastic 
political change. Once established in the code, of 
course, the signal not only could be deciphered but 
could also be manipulated for political purposes. 
Thus, stirring up unrest in important industrial 
plants, for example, became as much a part of the 
political game for ambitious second-level Polish 
leaders as the delivery of impassioned harangues 
over television or the utilization of a paid publicity 
machine is for political aspirants in various other 
systems. 

This was precisely the way in which the Polish 
succession crisis of last December, which saw the 
transfer of power from Wladislaw Gomulka to Ed- 
ward Gierek, came about. The riots of dock and 
shipyard workers at the port cities of Gdansk and 
Szczecin were seized upon by second-level elements 
in the leadership, who utilized them as an ultimate 
lever for forcing Gomulka’s ouster after other, less 
drastic methods had failed. These second-generation 
leaders, or new party elite, had already launched 
their bid for power with the staging of the alleged 
student-revisionist plot of March 1968 and had pur- 
sued it further in 1969 and 1970 through persistent, 
covert tactics of nibbling away at the remaining 
footholds of the old guard.? But while these maneu- 


2 See A. Ross Johnson, “Poland: End of an Era?”, Problems of 
Communism, No. 1 (January-February) 1970, pp. 28-40. 
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vers were indeed successful in winning key positions 
in the power structure for the plotters, they did not 
suffice to break the will of the thin stratum of die- 
hards to cling to the apex of power; nor—what was 
more important—did they convince the Kremlin that 
Gomulka’s effectiveness had vanished and that the 
time had come for Moscow—in the jargon used by 
the Soviets to express their support of a particular 
Communish leader involved in a domestic power 
struggle—to choose another “best friend of the 
Soviet Union.” It thus became clear that nothing 
short of the code signal of workers’ revolt would 
suffice. 

Effective as the strategem proved in this in- 
stance, it must be noted that utilization of the code 
is subject to certain limitations. For, unlike its 
linguistic counterpart, the political code is fashioned 
of a stuff that is not reducible to purely communica- 
tive functions. Its signals are not as readily manipu- 
lated and controlled as the sounds of speech; nor 
can a particular signal be evoked in every situation. 
Thus, the forces seeking to oust Gomulka and his 
old guard could not have exploited the workers’ 
discontent last December unless that discontent 
had already reached explosive proportions. To be 
sure, opposition leaders can attempt to create tinder- 
box situations; indeed, this was what the principal 
actors in the drama of December 1970 had pre- 
viously tried to do in March 1968, when they actively 
encouraged the campaign against corrupt “Zionist” 
officials in the party and government in order to 
fan the smoldering embers of anti-Semitism into a 
politically dramatized fire. Still, the politician’s free- 
dom of maneuver in this sphere is necessarily re- 
stricted to a degree by the presence or absence of 
the materials of which the signals of the political 
code are molded. 

Recourse to the code is also subject to certain 
risks. There is no way of knowing whether those 
who touched off the Polish workers’ revolt fully 
realized that they were playing with fire, and that 
fires are often more easily kindled than extinguished. 
lt appears likely, however, that in endorsing the 
political legitimacy of the December strikes, Gomul- 
ka’s challengers took a calculated risk and were 
prepared to pay the price of the workers’ getting 
out of hand for a time. It looks now as if the price 
was an acceptable one in the short run, but whether 
it will prove so over the longer term remains to be 
seen. The outcome is likely to depend on the degree 
to which the political changes of December prove 
harmonious with the strategic evolution of the sys- 


tem, which—as noted earlier—is governed by cer- 
tain basic, permanent factors that are essentially un- 
manipulable and have an independent logic of their 
own. 


‘The Second-Generation Crisis 


Thus far, we have looked at the indigenous factors 
which conditioned the emerging pattern of leader- 
ship succession in the particular setting of Poland. 
In other words, we have provided an answer to the 
“how” aspect of the succession question in a specific 
case. But far more important is the “why’—i.e., 
what sort of immanent processes in the system 
make changes of leadership desirable or necessary? 
Who reaches for the mechanisms available to facili- 
tate such change, and for what purpose? In answer- 
ing these questions, it must be noted, we shall be 
turning our attention to the more basic and perma- 
nent factors referred to above—factors which are 
by no means purely local phenomena but, on the 
contrary, apply to most if not all of the Soviet-type 
socialist systems. 

These factors ineluctably become operative as 
a result of a cluster of social processes which can 
best be summed up as the birth pangs of “‘second- 
generation” socialism. For reasons that will become 
clearer in the course of the subsequent discussion, 
the cumulative impact of these processes begins to 
be felt approximately twenty years after the installa- 
tion of Soviet-type socialism, this being the time 
span which appears to be required for all the major 
dissent-generating conflicts inherent in the system 
to mature and gather force to the point where they 
come to dominate the political scene. Whatever 
the reasons for this remarkable synchrony (doubt- 
less biological in the main), the cumulative aggrava- 
tion of explosive social problems brings the system 
to the verge of crisis, requiring a response of com- 


| mensurate potency. 


But while the social processes that produce the 
second-generation crisis are remarkably similar in 
all Soviet-type systems, the responses of the ruling 
elites to the crisis vary widely—as can readily be 
seen by comparing the differing responses chosen 
in the Soviet Union and various East European 
countries. To use Hegelian terminology, the social 
processes determine the Dasejn but not the Sosein of 
the response—that is to say, they determine its 
necessity but not its precise shape. In each case, 
quite a number of options are open to the leaders, 
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and it appears doubtful that their full potential range 
has yet been exhausted in actual practice. If, how- 
ever—as appears to have been the case in most 
instances to date—the response boils down to little 
more than another round in a game of musical chairs 
at the top leadership level, it will likely prove a 
temporary, makeshift solution that does not satisfy 
the requirements of the social processes that gen- 
erated the crisis. 

What, then, are these processes? One can point 
to three which appear to have played major roles 
in bringing about the second-generation crisis in 
Soviet-type systems. 


Promise vs. Reality 


The first process is the emergence in these sys- 
tems of a growing discrepancy between, on the one 
hand, the millenarian and egalitarian ideals em- 
bodied in the ideological complex on which they 
base their legitimacy and, on the other, the actual 
conditions that have developed in the socialist socie- 
ties. For a time, the gap between promise and fulfill- 
ment can be justified by appealing to the reasonably 
equitable principle of rewarding the few “who made 
the revolution,” or it can be explained away as a 
lingering “residue of class heritage.” But having ex- 
hausted such temporizing devices, these systems in- 
evitably come to face their first critical test some 
twenty years after birth, when dissatisfaction over 
continuing inequalities can no longer be appeased 
by invoking the privileges of revolutionary heroes 
and the vast majority of disgruntled citizens have 
experienced no other class system than the one they 
are living under. 

Now, for the first time, the issue at stake is the 
very pith and marrow of the socialist promise: 
equality of opportunity. It has been brought to 
the fore by the natural proclivity of the older, 
hitherto privileged group to prevent the downward 
mobility of their children, now coming of age—to 
transform their own preferential status into a heredi- 
tary property and the existing pattern of social 
Stratification into a permanent and rigid class struc- 
ture. On the other hand, the underprivileged and 
their children have been finding the path of upward 
mobility—which was wide open immediately after 
the socialist takeover—increasingly barred by the 
requirement of superior educational achievement, 
while at the same time their ability to satisfy this 
requirement has been kept down by the reluctance 
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of the privileged class to permit adequate expansion 
of educational facilities and by the maintenance of 
preferential access to these facilities for children of 
that class.* The resultant stratification—flying di- 
rectly in the face of the egalitarian foundations of 
the legitimizing ideology—generates a potential for 
conflict that is not present to the same degree in 
systems of a different type. 

Another dimension of the same process is the 
continuous tendency of the Soviet-type systems to 
move away from the premises of a socialist “welfare 
state” toward the principle that the individual is 
responsible for his own well-being. Many goods and 
services that formerly were provided gratis—includ- 
ing health services, rest and convalescence facilities, 
and stipends for university students—have become 
marketable commodities that must be paid for. And 
since inequalities in income persist, the poor find 
themselves worse off with respect to the consumption 
of such goods and services than they were under 
the old non-pecuniary criterion of distributing neces- 
sities on the basis of need. 

In addition, consumer goods output has tended 
to take on an unmistakable “class profile.” Whereas 
commodities formerly were much the same for all 
classes of consumers, they now differ widely in 
quality and price. Thus, in 1967, citizens of Warsaw 
could find in the shops luxury shirts at 700 zlotys 
each for the well-to-do and shoddy ones at 70 
zlotys for “the hewers of wood and drawers of water”: 
Sausages ranging in price from 12 to 120 zlotys; 
alcoholic beverages, from 40 to 450 zlotys; and 
furniture suites, from 3,000 to 50,000 zlotys. (When 
Gomulka, replying to questions put to him by anxious 


3I1n Poland, as in most of the Soviet-type societies, the most 
rigorous screening of the upward flow of young people seeking 
higher social status through education occurs at two strategic points 
in the educational system: (1) between primary school and 
secondary comprehensive or vocational school; and (2) between 
secondary-level education and the universities. In 1965, of 661,000 
children leaving primary school, only 117,000 were admitted to 
secondary comprehensive and 101,000 to secondary vocational 
schools, while 90,000 were relegated to elementary vocational 
schools (serving as a dead end for failures). Of roughly 80,000 leaving 
all types of secondary schools in the same year, plus an unknown 
number of older graduates who could afford to try again, only 
45,300 gained admission to universities or formally equivalent 
higher-educational facilities (including evening courses, which are a 
manifestly inferior form of college education). These data are based 
on Rocznik Statystyczny (Statistical Yearbook), Warsaw, Glowny 
Urzad Statystyczny, 1966. An unpublished research study made by 
this author in 1967 indicated that the actual probability of a 
working-class child in Poland attaining the university level of 
education was then 15-20 times less than that of children of the 
“new middle class’ (/.e., middle- and upper middle-level members of 
the ruling establishment). 
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workers at the Zeran factory in Warsaw in 1966, 
assured them that the government “would not raise 
the price of sausages consumed by the working 
class,” * he inadvertently acknowledged that there 
were sausages not intended for workers’ consump- 
tion.) It is apparent at any rate that consumer 
commodities, having become conspicuously diversi- 
fied and unevenly distributed, have again taken on 
the character of class symbols, laying bare the 
hardening class stratification of the supposedly 
egalitarian socialist societies. 

One of the products of these trends is the pain- 
fully frustrating clash between the ideology-born 
expectations and the actual life experiences of young 
people. The clash has caused spiritual ferment 
among the more ideologically-minded segment of 
youth and has led many others to seek an escape 
in indifferentism and apathy or in money-grubbing. 
It has also led to a growing impatience and queru- 
lousness on the part of the underprivileged, who 
not only are weary of their leaders’ broken promises 
to ameliorate living conditions but also are beginning 
to realize that even if they were to participate in 
the process of upward social mobility, the ceiling 
to their aspirations for personal advancement would 
still be relatively low. 


The Changing Elite 


Another process that has contributed greatly to 
the second-generation crisis is the change in the 
composition of what, for want of a better term, may 
be called the ‘new middle class” that came into 
being with the establishment of the system. | am 
referring here to the thousands of party apparatchiki, 
middle-level civil servants, directors of economic 
enterprises, police and military officials, etc., who 
function as the joints and sinews of the political, 
economic, security and cultural subsystems— in a 
word, all those who implement the will of the top- 
level leaders in the management of the masses and 
assure the survival of the system as a going concern. 
After twenty years, the original members of this 
group have become the “old guard,” and they find 
themselves increasingly challenged by a “new 
guard” consisting of the middle or second generation 
of the ruling elite. But while twenty years is a 
sufficient period of time to underscore the erosion 


4 This revealing slip of the tongue was, of course, off the record 
but was widely circulated at the time on a ‘‘hearsay” basis. 


of the administrative skills of the old guard—which 
were meager from the outset—it is not long enough 
for them to have grown too old to cling to the posi- 
tions awarded them in recognition of past revolu- 
tionary merit. Thus, the new-guard leaders are 
obliged to wage a major offensive against their anti- 
quated predecessors reluctant to pass away or step 
aside. 

The predicament of the new guard is rendered 
doubly awkward by the fact that it simultaneously 
finds itself under permanent challenge from still 
another group—i.e., the young, technically-trained 
experts becoming ever more strongly entrenched 
in the system as a consequence of its commitment 
to an industrializing strategy. Under these circum- 
stances, the new-guard leaders confront a difficult 
dilemma—namely, that in resorting to all-out meas- 
ures to unseat the old guard, they are by that very 
action undermining the traditional legitimizing foun- 
dations on which the authority of rulers over experts 
has hitherto rested, thus rendering themselves 
vulnerable to the challenge of the latter.° Hence 
the ambiguity of their situation, which is mirrored 
in the endemic ambivalence of their ideological 


| stance. 


But in order to comprehend and disentangle the 


complex skein of strains and tensions generated 


by the division of the system’s “new middle class” 


| into these three generational groups, one must 


further take into account the coexistence of at least 
two interwoven structures of oppositions. First, there 


| are. the misgivings of the old guard over what its 


members view as the new guard’s overall underesti- 
mation of the ideological dimension of the system— 
misgivings which take shape ever faster as the 
modernization process progresses. Unconditional 
loyalty to the system, it must be remembered, was 
both the actual operative factor in the old guard’s 
ascendance to power and the crux of the system’s 
ideological rationale. Its members looked upon the 
system as the embodiment of a central cluster of 
values which, even though later subjected to some 
rather eccentric reinterpretations, still constrains 


| them to reject the more pragmatic and flexible 
| approach advocated by the second-generation con- 


5 For a sociological analysis of the distinction between the roles 
of rulers and experts, see this author’s ‘‘Uses of Information: When 
Social Information Becomes Desired,’’ Anna/s of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science (Philadelphia), January 1971, 
pp. 20-31. The same matter is dealt with from the standpoint of its 
empirical applications in a further study by the author, ‘‘Social 
Dissent in the East European Political Systems,”’ to be published in 
European Archiv of Sociology for 1971. 
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tenders for power, whom they consider guilty of 
ideological lukewarmness. From the other side of 
the barricade, the new-guard contenders view the 
same conflict primarily from the standpoint of the 
need to strike off the chains of dogmatic loyalty 
fettering the system’s ability to adapt to changing 
conditions. They cannot compete with the old guard 
So long as the old rules of the game remain in force; 
so they wish to change the rules. 

Interlocked with, and to some extent inhibiting, 
this conflict pattern is another one centering on 
the third group—the experts—whose presence 
threatens both the old guard and the new. Fortu- 
nately enough from their own standpoint, the posi- 
tion which the experts occupy in the social structure 
is one that enables them to identify their group 
interests with the seemingly suprapartisan values 
of technical rationality. The closer these values 
come to attaining a dominant position in the society 
—as, indeed, they are bound to do, however fitfully, 
under the aegis of the established modernizing 
strategy—the closer the experts come to acquiring 
a determining influence on the decision-making proc- 
ess. This places the new guard on the horns of still 
another dilemma, for it finds itself as effectively 
barred from exploiting the technical-rational-mod- 
ernity paradigm to bolster its own position as it was 
from invoking the traditional formula of ideological 
loyalty. The fits and starts of recent East European 
political history have many of their deepest roots 
in this inherently ambiguous predicament of the 
new guard of middle- and upper-level leaders. 

As a consequence of these divisions and patterns 
of conflict, the typical Soviet-type system faces its 
second-generation crisis with its ‘‘new middle class” 
split and ridden by mutual suspicions and anxieties, 
with each of the contending groups fearful for the 
security of its own position. What is more, since a 
moral collapse of this class is the one thing that 
the system cannot possibly survive, the situation is 
rendered much more precarious than it would other- 
wise be. For the lesser Soviet-type systems, the 
problem has been compounded by the fact that at 
the time they approached their own second-genera- 
tion crises, they were not in a position to avail them- 
selves of the Stalin-Mao method of untying the 
Gordian knot—that is, assuring the security of the 
ruling class as a whole at the cost of totally de- 
stroying the security of every one of its individual 
members. Hence the rather wide range of attempted 
solutions and the seeming breakup, at least on the 
surface, of the hitherto uniform patterns of historical 
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development in Eastern Europe. (Beneath the diver- 
sified surface, however, there is still a common, uni- 
fying factor—the new guard in each country in 
quest of an institutional-ideological vessel maneuver- 
able enough to navigate safely between the Scylla 
of traditional dogmatic loyalism and the Charybdis of 
expert technicism.) 

The usual lack of a clearcut guiding line in the 
political history of each separate Soviet-type state 
is due in part to the shifting alliances among the 
three components of the conflict-ridden “middle 
class” as a whole. The interests of any two of these 
components seem unified when they are seriously 
threatened by the third, but an excessive weakening 
of the third, in turn, may leave both momentary 
allies at each other’s mercy. Provided all three 
component groups behave in a relatively rational 
manner, the logic of the game produces a precarious 
but sometimes quite prolonged state of equilibrium. 
Indeed, what would seem to be the system’s self- 
destructive lack of consistency on the political plane 
because of the shifting intergroup alliances may 
actually be its only means of achieving a degree of 
political homeostasis. 


The New Proletariat 


This brings us to the last of the three processes 
chiefly responsible for the second-generation crisis 
in socialist systems—namely, the shaping of the 
new industrial working class, which comes to fruition 
at roughly the same critical time as the processes 
already described. 

It is common knowledge (though seldom given 
adequate attention) that most of the countries in- 
volved in this analysis embarked on the socialist 
adventure with next to nothing in the way of an in- 
dustrial working class. This class had never been 
particularly numerous in the countries concerned, 
and the small remnants that emerged unscathed 
from the holocausts of international and/or civil war 
were almost immediately and completely drained of 
their most active, politically conscious, and am- 
bitious elements through recruitment into the new 
postwar elite. What was left after this second sweep 
was consequently but an amorphous rump that was 
unlikely to regain anything like its former shape and 
characteristics. Most important of all, the trun- 
cated class, along with the loss of its own elite, also 
lost its “collective memory” of the institutions and 
values of workers’ democracy and self-government, 
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and it was subsequently unable to regain its old pro- 
file in the face of a massive influx of rural elements 
innocent of any of the traditions of organized labor. 
The result was that an entirely new class of indus- 
trial workers took shape virtually from scratch. 


(e 


During the periods of postwar reconstruction and : 


subsequent extensive industrialization, the flood of 


peasants into the burgeoning towns and cities | 


reached overwhelming proportions, reducing the 


residuum of traditional, pre-socialist workers to an 
insignificant fraction of the industrial population.® | 


Moreover, the numerical growth of this population 


proceeded at such giant strides that it for a time | 
prevented, by itself, the creation of anything ap- | 


proaching a stable social structure, and the total ab- 


sence in the cities of an already established industry- | 
based social-cultural framework capable of assimi- | 


lating the rural newcomers intensified, in turn, the 
obstacles to the development among the new indus- 
trial! population of any sense of working-class iden- 
tity. Thus, even at the time of the post-Stalin political 
crisis in Poland, ten years after the socialist take- 


over, the rioters in Poznan were still on the level of | 


a “pre-industrial crowd.” ’ 

In the bloated workers’ housing developments and 
hostels, it was yesterday’s peasants who called the 
tune. They were too fascinated by the novel experi- 
ences of decking themselves out in city clothes, 
furnishing a city apartment, and discovering the ex- 
citement of the market place to be bothered with the 
complexities of politics—still too deeply imbued 
with peasant individualism to be willing to join in the 


sort of risky collective endeavor necessary for the | 


workers to secure a better bargaining position. As a 
result, the ruling elite could count, at least for the 
time being, on the political quiescence of this seg- 
ment of the nation. The only conceivable situation in 
which the new industrial proletariat might pose a 


6 |n Poland, a 1965 sampling of industrial and construction workers 
showed that no less than 56.2 percent had spent at least the first 
14 years of their lives in rural villages, and that only 14.6 percent 
had already begun working in industry before World War II 
and could therefore be considered fully integrated into the 
traditional working-class culture. [S. Widerspzil, Sklad po/skiej klasy 
robotniczej (Composition of the Polish Working Class), Warsaw, 
1965, pp. 220, 223.] Between 1950 and 1960 alone, the number 
of people employed in the non-agricultural branches of the national 
economy increased by 145 percent in Albania, 120 percent ‘in 
Bulgaria, 53 percent in Romania, 49 percent in Hungary, and 46 
percent in Poland—with Czechoslovakia alone showing no increase 
[see compilation by Antoni Rajkiewicz in Adam Sarapata, ed., 
Przemiany spoleczne w Polsce Ludowej (Social Change in People’s 
Poland), Warsaw, 1965, p. 259]. 

7Term coined by George Rudé. See his The Crowd in History, New 
York, John Wiley & Sons, 1964, pp. 214 ff. 
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political problem was one of fomented mob hysteria, 
and such a situation, the rulers calculated, could 
probably be dealt with, if not prevented, by means 
of ad hoc, extrapolitical measures. 

After twenty years, however, these conditions no 
longer obtain. The youth brought up in the cities and 
daily passing through the factory gates have only 
the dimmest memory of the rural background of 
their fathers. They are urban through and through, 
trained to handle the implements of urban industrial 
living, conditioned to strive after urban values. They 
are far better educated than their fathers; they read 
newspapers, listen to the radio, watch TV; they go 
to the cinema and attend evening lectures. And 
whatever their social position, it is much more secure 
than that of any other social stratum (except, in 
Poland and only Poland, that of the farmers). 

Not only more secure but also more politically 
aware, the new urban industrial worker of ‘twenty 
years after” is ready and able to give more than 
passing thought to what he has repeatedly been told 
about his right to rule the country. And if he and his 
fellows were asked how they would run their factory, 
local community, or country, they—unlike most of 
their fathers—would certainly have something to 
Say. 

Once they have thus intruded on the political 
scene, moreover, they can no longer be easily manip- 
ulated simply by administering a bigger dose of car- 
rot or stick. Even if it is rather unlikely that they will 
lead off with an attempt to assert their influence at 
the state level (since this would require a greater 
degree of political self-consciousness and self-mobil- 
ization at the grassroots level than they yet can 
boast), it is fairly certain that they will not miss 
whatever opportunities present themselves to place 
their bargaining power on a more constant and 
secure footing. 

In trying to cope with this new challenge, the 
ruling elite sooner or later becomes conscious of 
the fact that its room for maneuver is uncomfortably 
narrow. For the challengers in this case are the very 
class in whose name the elite claims to rule, and it is 
therefore, once again, nothing less than the legit- 
imacy of the system that is placed in jeopardy. In 
spite of all the “adjustments” to which the legitimiz- 
ing formula has already been subjected and probably 
will be subjected in the future, the one thing that the 
rulers of the system can under no circumstances 
afford to abandon—if only because of the division 
of the world into opposed ideological camps—is the 
system’s identification with the power of the prole- 
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tariat. The key importance of this element overrules 
its abandonment, whatever difficulties it imposes on 
the rulers in dealing with the workers’ challenge. 


The Options 


Having examined the three basic social processes 
that have been most instrumental in generating the 
second-generation crisis, let us now turn to the op- 
tions that are open to the rulers of the systems facing 
such crises. For while the rulers have been and still 
remain obliged to keep within the unyielding frame- 
work of the system’s basic legitimizing premises, 
they nevertheless can still move in various directions. 
The one thing that is absolutely certain is that they 
must move in some direction—and that mere re- 
course to the safety valves of shifting responsibility 
to scapegoats or reshuffling the palace guard, while 
it may temporarily cool the atmosphere, will not 
suffice to resolve the deepseated social problems 
that rack the system. What direction the rulers will 
finally choose to move in is not determined directly 
by the situation itself; theoretically, they appear to 
be faced with a choice between three alternative 
Strategies. 

The first may be called the democratic alterna- 
tive. This strategy—which finds its genuine focus 
in the political sohere though it may encompass, and 
often start from, the economic subsystem—consists, 
to begin with, in allowing the already existing interest 
groups to organize and govern themselves, to ap- 
point their own spokesmen, and to adapt their game 
tactics to the best defense of whatever they define 
as their respective group interests. The obvious 
advantage to be gained by such an _ institutional 
change would be that it would bring the resolution 
of conflicts more into line with actual power relations, 
with the result that the explosive resentments fos- 
tered by the incongruities of the existing situation 
would be defused before they reach the point of 
ignition, thus making the system less vulnerable to 
major political crises. Another clear gain would be 
that the government would no longer have to 
shoulder sole blame for inability to resolve urgent 
problems and could eschew staking the regime’s 
popular support on every momentary success or 
failure of its policies. 

On the other hand, the main drawback inherent 
in the democratic alternative from the standpoint 
of those in power is that it is an “either-or” strategy. 
That is to say, if it is to achieve its purpose, the 
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institutional reform outlined above cannot be partial, 
nor be stopped partway. In order that the diverse 
interest groups may be able to assert their interests 
in a truly effective way, they have to be accorded 
the full panoply of democratic rights. But if that 
is done, there is no way of knowing how many dif- 
ferent groups will emerge or where the exercise of 
their rights will lead. One reform that the ruling 
elite would probably be least willing to accept is the 
introduction of a system of workers’ control suffi- 
ciently broad in scope to ensure industrial self- 
government as part, eventually, of a genuine overall 
social-political pluralism—and the reluctance of the 
rulers would most likely be shared wholeheartedly 
by the managerial elite of technical “specialists.” 

The second alternative is a decentralization of 
power limited to the economic sphere. This would 
necessarily entail relinquishment by the state of its 
monopolistic control over the means of production 
to the managerial class, which would thereby assume 
the role of ‘private collective owners of the means 
of production” and thus fulfill at last its dream of 
turning from a privileged class into a class of privi- 
leged.® 

The complementary side of this strategy would 
be the retention by the state of monopolistic 
political power. While being freed from noxious 
state control of the economy, the managerial class 
would still have to depend on the political power of 
the state to keep at bay those elements in the society 
dissatisfied with the growing inequalities in income 
distribution and the widening gap in the economy 
between the powerful managers and their powerless 
subordinates. 

The latter conjecture perhaps requires some sub- 
Stantiation in view of the tendency of some Western 
observers to assume an affinity between managers 
of state- or public-owned enterprises in a socialist 
society and owner-managers in a capitalist socio- 
economic system, and to conclude from this assumed 
affinity that the former entertain the same inherent, 
rationally-based sympathy towards political democ- 
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® The existing system endows managers, particularly those of 
higher rank, with a whole range of attractive privileges, but only 
in their capacity as incumbents of specific positions. As 
appointments are politically decided, however, every single manager 
remains insecure in his enjoyment of these privileges because 
he does not know how long he will be allowed to keep his 
position. On the contrary, decentralization would mean, first and 
foremost, depoliticization of managerial appointments, and the 
privileges formerly attacned to the managerial class as a whole 
would therefore become the secure, personal privileges of 
individual managers. 
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racy as the latter.” Both the assumption and the 
conclusion are false. In capitalist societies, as long 
as the state power remains relatively unobtrusive and 
does not challenge the central value-cluster on which 
the socio-economic equilibrium of the system is 
founded, the owner-managers neither owe their basic 
rights to the group holding political power at the 
moment, nor can they hold it responsible for any 
predicament they may be in. Precisely because 
their position is securely based on a solid foundation 
of well-entrenched economic, social and cultural in- 
stitutions, they can afford the free interplay of 
political forces. Indeed, to the extent that this free 
interplay tends to moderate political cleavages and 
reduce the likelihood that political conflict will de- 
generate into deadlock, they are inclined to wel- 
come it. 

The situation of the managers in a state-ownership 
system is diametrically opposite. In contrast to that 
of capitalist owner-managers whose security is 
anchored outside the political sphere, their position 
is inherently political in nature, being founded solely 
and exclusively on a political equilibrium. What 
power they have is politically granted, politically 
guaranteed, and politically oriented. And since they | 
are generally aware of the strings attached to their | 
position, they are unlikely to cavil at the existence 
of a strong central power, even though advocating 
an institutional separation of ‘““economy” and “‘state” 
whereby they would take the distribution and execu- 
tion of economic roles into their own hands while 
continuing to enjoy the benefits of the state’s overall 
political guardianship. In sum, they are oriented | 
toward continued political monopoly rather than 
political democracy. 

On the other hand, the rulers can hardly look 
with favor on a strategy which would strip them of 
a large part of their power, even if only in the eco- 
nomic sphere, and transfer it into the hands of the 
managerial class. Even where they have, in fact, 
been forced by economic pressures to make partial 
concessions to the principle of managerial autonomy 
under programs of economic reform, they have 
usually tried to the best of their ability to sabotage 
the implementation of these concessions, and it 
appears likely that they will continue this resistance. 

What is frequently overlooked in this connection | 
is that the rulers, in striving to keep the fetters 


* Hence the numerous theories of ‘‘convergence” between 
capitalist and socialist societies under the impact of modernization— 
e.g., those of Ptirim Sorokin, John K. Galbraith, and Daniel Bell. 
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on managerial power, can count on the support of 
the mass of workers. To the latter, nothing seems 
more threatening than untrammeled economic liberty 
for the managers without countervailing institutions 
for workers’ self-defense, leaving them to become 
helpless victims of economic decisions in which 
they have no part and which they can expect to be 
based on coldly rational economic calculations with- 
out regard to the impact of such decisions on those 
workers whose value to the economy is only marginal. 
Better than this or any other alternative solution 
short of outright political democracy, from the 
workers’ viewpoint, would be a continuation of the 
omnipotent wardship of the state, since the political 
power is at least susceptible of being persuaded to 
tolerate certain economic irrationalities when these 
are deemed to be a politically rational means of 
appeasing worker discontent. For example, a socio- 
logical investigation carried out in Poland around 
1965 revealed that at the Cegielski works, a fairly 
representative large industrial enterprise, no less 
than about 20 percent of the workers on the payroll 
were actually not working, mostly because of chronic 
illness, disability, or old age. Under the existing 
system, these workers are permitted to go on col- 
lecting their weekly paychecks, but in the event of a 
managerial takeover of the economy, they could 
expect to find themselves unemployed. 

This, then, leaves us with the third alternative, 
which is the continuation without essential change 
of the present system of total, undivided, and highly 
centralized control of all political, economic and 
social subsystems. For the reasons just explained 
above, this solution can claim a much broader base 
of political support than it is commonly thought to 
have. For some powerful forces in the Soviet-type 
societies, it is the only acceptable solution; for some 
others it is a lesser evil; and for still others it rep- 
resents a distasteful but not altogether unacceptable 
way out of the dilemma, preferable at least to the 
risks that would be involved in its destruction. Under 
these circumstances, it would hardly be surprising 
if—in spite of all arguments, however reasonable, 
to the contrary—the socialist societies entangled in 
the second-generation crisis were to emerge from 
it with the system unchanged except for rather 
minor modifications. The perpetuation of the sys- 
tem cannot be ascribed simply to the vested interest 
of a single group, however powerful; rather it appears 
to represent the solution most likely to be accepted 
by, and acceptable to, the most significant elements 
in the body politic. 
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To recapitulate briefly the main points of this 
discussion, we have suggested that the “how” aspect 
of the leadership succession problem in Soviet-type 
societies begins to be resolved institutionally when 
the “why” factors are brought to the fore by the 
maturation of the new socio-economic conditions 
generated by the system. We have pointed out that 
this seems to occur roughly two decades after the 
installation of the system, for it is then that what 
outwardly appears to be a more or less “routine” 
change of leadership becomes in actuality a neces- 
sary prerequisite for the system’s survival and the 
“institutionalization” of the pattern of change there- 
fore becomes a matter of the highest priority. We 
have also examined the particular modalities of the 
“second-generation” crisis as it manifested itself 
in Poland during the years 1968-70, and we have 
tried to outline the basic social processes and con- 
flicts that operate to bring about the like phenome- 
non in most if not all of the Soviet-type systems. 
Finally, we have examined the three main long-term 
strategies which every system seized by the secona- 
generation crisis has to choose from in attempting 
to resolve it, and we have seen that each of these 
theoretical alternatives is subject to the push and 
pull of powerful contradictory interests. 

Precisely because of the plurality of conflicting 
forces, it is exceedingly difficult to predict which 
alternative is likely to be chosen in each particular 
case. Nor is the task of forecasting the outcome 
made any easier by the presence of other, extraneous 
but nonetheless influential factors, such as unsatis- 
fied national aspirations, East-West cultural divisions, 
the apprehensive vigilance of foreign power-centers, 
ideological lags, uncorrected miscalculations, etc. 
Thus, what seems rationally to be the least likely 
outcome may turn out to be the most feasible 
realistically. 

Available evidence indicates that thus far attempts 
to resolve the crisis of the socialist systems have 
been erratic, timorous, and tentative, resulting in 
halfway solutions unlikely to satisfy any of the 
various groups involved and therefore bound to 
intensify rather than alleviate the existing tensions. 
In the case of Poland, it would appear that the 
ruling elite has chosen to evade even this modest 
an attempt to address the root problems, resorting 
instead to the familiar scapegoat expedient. 

This can only mean that genuine action by the 
Soviet-type systems to come to grips with the secona- 
generation crisis still lies largely in the future. 


Romanian Foreign Policy: | 
A Case of Partial Alignment 


By Robert L. Farlow 


ne of the most important developments 

within the complex of party-state commit- 

ments and structures which constitutes the 
Soviet-East European alignment system has been 
the evolution of a deviant Romanian foreign policy. 
Romania is the only country that has managed to 
stake out a relatively autonomous position while at 
the same time remaining within the system. 

The Romanian posture involves a rather complex 
mixture of adherence to and deviation from various 
policies established by the Soviet Union. This pat- 
tern of cooperation and conflict was graphically 
illustrated by two recent events. In early June 1971, 
Nicolae Ceausescu, Romanian President and Gen- 
eral Secretary of the Romanian Communist Party 
(RCP), traveled to Peking, where he received a warm 
welcome from Mao Tse-tung and Chou En-lai. The 
trip was a direct repudiation of Soviet policy toward 
China and, coming as it did shortly before President 
Nixon’s announcement of his own intended visit to 
China, could only enmesh the Romanian leadership 
more deeply in what Moscow perceives as anti-So- 
viet maneuvering. The following month, the 
Romanian regime played host to the 25th session of 
the Council for Mutual Economic Assistance 
(Comecon) and signed the session’s lengthy Pro- 
gram, which outlined new efforts aimed at the 
economic integration of Eastern Europe. Although 
the document rejected supranational mechanisms to 
guide integration and the RCP quickly defined inte- 
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gration in such a way as to preclude its use to 
undermine Romanian independence,’ the mere fact 
that the Romanians signed a document calling for 
integration was a limited concession to the Soviet 
Union. 

The Romanian pattern of limited cooperation and 
significant deviation is hardly new. Its major ele- 
ments were set during 1958-64 by Gheorghe 
Gheorghiu-Dej, who at the time of his death in 
March 1965 combined the roles of First Secretary 
and President. Under Dej’s leadership, Romania reg- 
istered impressive achievements. It successfully 
thwarted Khrushchev’s plans for the economic inte- 
gration of Eastern Europe under the suggested 
Supranational authority of Comecon; it began an 
extensive campaign to improve relations with the 
West and to seek new trade with the advanced West- 
ern states; and at the same time it limited the share 
of Comecon states, especially the Soviet Union, in 
its expanding trade. During this period, the nation 
recorded the highest industrial growth rate of any 
country in the Communist world. In addition, 
Romania effected rapprochements with Communist 
China, Albania, and Yugoslavia—all of whom were 
in some degree of disfavor with the other members 
of the Soviet/ East European alignment system. Inter- 
nally, Dej initiated a process of cultural de-Russifi- 
cation and Romanianization which mobilized the 
masses behind the regime and its new foreign 
policy. Moreover, he legitimized and explicated the 
new Romanian stance by placing all these particular 
policies within a coherent ideological framework. 


1 For the Romanian conception of economic integration, see 
Emilian Dobrescu, ‘‘Bazele Principiale ale Dezvoltarii Colaborarii se 
Integrarii Economice Socialiste a Trailor Membre ale C.A.E.R.,”’ 
Scinteia (Bucharest), Aug. 9, 1971. 


In broad terms, Ceausescu has pursued-the basic | which have conditioned the content of the new for- 


foreign-policy strategy laid down by his predecessor. 
Remaining faithful to the ideological principles that 
Dej espoused, Ceausecscu has continued gradually 
to disengage Romania from heavy dependence on 
and linkage with the economic and military sub- 
structures of the alignment system. Furthermore, 
while limiting the degree of Romanian participation 
in Comecon and the Warsaw Pact and while oppos- 
ing coordination of foreign policy with the Soviet 
Union in several areas, Ceausescu has carefully 
maintained and expanded the nation’s economic 
and political contacts with the West, non-Comecon 
Communist states, and various developing coun- 
tries. This approach has given Romania political and 
economic support vital for independence. 

Ceausescu’s most notable contribution to the 
strategy of Romanian foreign policy has been in the 
realm of personal diplomacy. Beginning in 1969, he 
initiated a series of personal visits to heads of state 
in both the Communist and non-Communist worlds, 
and the number of world leaders visiting Bucharest 
also increased. In addition, the diplomatic undertak- 
ings of the Romanian Prime Minister and Foreign 
Minister became quite extensive. The object of all 
this activity is obviously to gain further economic 
benefits from trade and scientific exchange, to build 
up international backing for Romania’s foreign 
policy, and to demonstrate to the Soviet Union that 
Romania is indeed not a subservient ally. 

Thus, it can be seen that since 1958 the RCP has 
made a concerted effort to move Romania into what 
may be called a position of partial alignment within 
the Soviet/East European system. Partial alignment 
may be defined as a sub-type of foreign-policy 
behavior whose general characteristics are, on the 
one hand, frequent statements by a nation of its 
desire to remain within a given alignment system 
and to cooperate with the other members thereof 
and, on the other hand, only limited cooperation 
with those members and frequent opposition to the 
policies upon which they have agreed. ? 

This article will examine the various faceés of 
recent Romanian foreign policy, with emphasis on 
developments since 1965.’ Moreover, it will attempt 
to delineate briefly the major determinants of 
Romanian behavior—to point out those factors 


2A more extensive analysis may be found in Robert L. Farlow, 
Alignment and Conflict: Romanian Foreign Policy, 1958-1969, Ph.D. 
dissertation, Department of Political Science, Case Western Reserve 
University, 1971. In addition, see Stephen Fischer-Galati, The New 
Rumania, Cambridge, Mass., MIT Press, 1967. 
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eign policy and made the Romanian state unique 
within the Soviet/East European alignment system. 


Ideological Independence 


The Romanian Communist rulers have estab- 
lished a general ideological framework of principles | 
and concepts for Romania’s external behavior which 
have increasingly become the standard against 
which particular foreign-policy options are evalu- 
ated. For this reason, a grasp of the ideological 
framework is crucial to an understanding of 
Romanian foreign policy. As Romanian Foreign Min- 
ister Corneliu Manescu has said, “an explanation of 
Romania’s foreign policy today means first, an expo- 
sition of the principles upon which it is based, and 
second, an illustration of how these principles are 
given practical effect.” ° 

A close reading of speeches by the RCP leader- 
ship and articles by leading Romanian theoreticians 
would indicate that there are at least five major 
aspects of the ideological framework. These have to 
do with Romanian concepts of: (1) the nation; (2) 
socialist internationalism; (3) the laws of socialist 
development; (4) national vs. international commu- 
nism; and (5) proletarian internationalism.‘ 

The Nation. From the Romanian perspective, the 
nation-state is the primary actor within the interna- 
tional system. Moreover, the Romanians see the 
nation as the only setting in which socialism can be 
fully constructed. To them, the nation is the natural 
outgrowth of the objective processes of social devel- 
opment and thus, for a long time to come, will be 
“the form of human community which is historically 
necessary.” ° (The emergence of new states in Asia 
and Africa and the continuing adherence to the 
nation-state by the masses and many leaders in the 
West reinforce this perception.’) Therefore, they 
maintain, socialist construction must place primary 
reliance on national forms; and, conversely, the 
nation, by entering a qualitatively superior stage, 


3 Corneliu Manescu, ‘Romania in the Concert of Nations,” 
International Affairs (London), Vol. 45, No. 1, January 1969, pp. 2-3. 

«For a more detailed analysis of the Romanian ideology, see 
Robert L. Farlow, ‘‘The Ideological Foundations of Romanian Foreign 
Policy,’’ East European Quarterly, forthcoming. 

5 “Natiunea in Lumea Contemporana,”’ (Prima Parte), Lupta de 
Clasa (Bucharest), Vol. 47, No. 10, October 1967, p. 101. 

6 Nicolae Ceausescu, Report [of Aug. 6, 1969] at the 10th Congress 
of the Romanian Communist Party, Bucharest, Agerpres, 1969, 


| pp. 73-74. 
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reaches its full socio-economic potential under 
socialism. 

Romanian theorists buttress their position that 
socialism must unfold in a national context, relying 
more on internal than external factors, with two 
basic arguments.’ First, history has demonstrated 
that socialist revolution springs out of the contradic- 
tions within a nation and is successful because it is 
led by the people of that nation. Second, each 
nation is culturally and economically distinct, with 
Special traditions and problems; therefore, 
Communist decision-making must take into consid- 
eration these national peculiarities. To ignore or 
misinterpret them would hinder socialism. But only 
the people of a nation and, more particularly, the 
national Communist party are capable of evaluating 
these traditions accurately. 

Such a stance is a challenge to Soviet conten- 
tions that national institutional forms are now insuf- 
ficient for socialist development, and that it is only 
through a fusion of the national/international 
aspects of the socialist world—with stress on the 
latter—that socialism can be completely realized. 
However, it does not mean that the Romanians are 
advocating isolationism. The central point is that 
they believe internal, national factors govern the 
success of socialism much more than do external, 
international factors. 

Socialist Internationalism. According to the RCP, 
each nation-state has certain rights and duties 
which collectively constitute the principles or norms 
that are to govern interstate relations. These 
emerged with the formation of centralized states, 
and their content is the same for all states. In the 
terminology of the socialist party-states, they are 
known as socialist internationalism. Socialist inter- 
State relations are based on “the principles of 
national independence and _ sovereignty, equal 
rights, mutual advantage, comradely assistance, 
non-interference in internal affairs, observance of 
territorial integrity. ...”° 

On a rhetorical level, there is little difference 
between this pronouncement and Soviet statements 
dealing with socialist internationalism, but the 
Romanian and Soviet interpretations of the charac- 
ter of these principles differ vastly. For the RCP, the 
principles are not restricted to socialist states per 
Ac Di ae eae eS I el, 

7 “Natiunea in Lumea Contemporana,” (Doua Parte), Lupta de 
Clasa, Vol. 47, No. 11, November 1967, p. 58. 

8 Statement [of April 1964] on the Stand of the Romanian Workers’ 
Party Concerning the Problems of the World Communist and 
Working-Class Movement, Bucharest, Agerpres, 1964, p. 31. 


se. Rather, they apply to any nation-state.’ The only 
difference is that capitalist states of necessity vio- 
late the principles, while socialist states inherently 
enjoy greater -possibilities for respecting them. (This 
view, it should be noted, represents a considerable 
departure from the traditional Leninist tenet that the 
triumph of socialist forces in specific countries /pso 
facto resolves the problems of state-to-state rela- 
tions between them.) However, the socialist states 
at times also violate the injunctions of socialist 
internationalism, Ceausescu has said, and “mis- 
takes and unjust practices” have resulted.”° 

The conflict over the nature of these principles 
clearly stems from the fact that the Soviet Union 
and its allies interpret the rights and duties in a 
“class” context, while Romania interprets them in a 
traditional, legalistic manner: more in accord with 
Western international law. For example, the Romani- 
ans regard sovereignty as an absolute, inalienable 
attribute of any nation-state, whether socialist or 
capitalist. One Romanian theorist has defined it as 
“independence of the state, the right to freely 
decide the problems of its internal and international 
life, in conformity with the limits of international 
law.” ** From this perspective, the sovereignty of a 
socialist state cannot be subordinated to “class” 
considerations—that is, to considerations of 
whether or not a state is pursuing a “correct” social- 
ist policy. Hence, while Soviet leaders argue that 
assistance or intervention of any kind to protect 
orthodox socialist development is an act contribut- 
ing to the real sovereignty of a state, the Romanians 
reject such a view. Indeed, Ceausescu has declared 
that the Soviet doctrine of “limited sovereignty” 
within the alignment system is a violation of social- 
ist internationalism and will not be accepted by the 
RCP }* 

Laws of Socialism. The Romanian position regard- 
ing the role and relevance of the nation-state and its 
legal rights is intended to protect the independence 
of states. Therefore, Bucharest has found it neces- 
sary to reject the traditional Soviet line that Soviet 
socialist development has demonstrated the validity 


2 Constantin Flitan, ‘‘Coordonatele Dreptului International 


‘Contemporan,” Lupta de Clasa, Vol. 45, No. 10, October 1964, p. 112. 


10 Nicolae Ceausescu, ‘‘Speech Made at the General Military 
Academy,” Aug. 14, 1968, in Documents, Articles and Information on 
Romania, Supplement (Bucharest), No. 8, Aug. 15, 1963, p. 6. 
Hereafter cited as DA/R Supplement. 

11 Quoted in Flitan, op. cit., p. 112. 

12 Nicolae Ceausescu, Exposé Made [Nov. 29, 1968] at the Jubilee 
Meeting of the Grand National Assembly Dedicated to the 50th 
Anniversary of the Union of Transylvania with Romania, Bucharest, 
Meridiane Publishing House, 1968, p. 52. 


of the general, objective laws of socialism, and that, 
within limits, Soviet experience has relevance for 
other socialist states. Acceptance of this thesis 
would amount to recognition of the superiority of the 
Soviet Union in the area of socialist theory and 
practice, and such a recognition would negate 
national independence. Consequently, the RCP has 
revised the doctrine on the laws of socialism so as 
to ensure state autonomy. 

The essence of the Romanian view is that (1) the 
general laws of socialism unfold in diverse socio- 
economic contexts and can manifest themselves 
“only in and through the particular,” ** and (2) 
the general laws themselves are not immutable and 
change as society progresses. The general and 
particular aspects of socialism tend to vary from 
nation to nation and to merge within each nation in 
such a way as to form a “dialectical unity.”” From 
this analysis, the Romanians deduce that there is no 
single model or example of socialist construction 
which can be universally applied, and thus that no 
one is entitled to make judgments regarding the 
orthodoxy of any policy pursued in a_ particular 
socialist state. This reinterpretation of the laws of 
socialism effectively deposes Soviet experience as 
the standard against which all other socialist devel- 
opment must be evaluated. 

National/International Communism. As a corol- 
lary to the notion of the fusion of the general in the 
particular, the RCP asserts that it is false to distin- 
guish between national and international commu- 
nism, for the building and strengthening of commu- 
nism within each state has, simultaneously, both 
national and international ramifications. In the 
words of Ceausescu, 


There is no national communism and international 
communism; communism is national and interna- 
tional at the same time. . . . By building socialism, 
every people fulfills a national task and at the same 
time an international one, contributing to the general 
advance of mankind toward socialism.*° 


In this light, there are no higher interests to which 
national policies must be accommodated. 

Proletarian Internationalism. The final major ele- 
ment in the new ideology has to do with proletarian 


13 lon Serbanescu, “General si Particular in Dezvoltarea Sociala,”’ 
Lupta de Clasa, Vol. 48, No. 2, February 1968, p. 83. 

14 Nicolae Ceausescu, ‘‘Speech Delivered at the Festive Meeting 
Dedicated to the 100th Anniversary of Vladimir Ilyich Lenin’s Birth,” 
April 17, 1970, in DAIR Supplement, No. 7, April 20, 1970, p. 37. 
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ON FRATERNAL RELATIONS 


Proletarian internationalism includes solidarity with 
all socialist countries and a struggle for their unity 
and for surmounting differences. Our party has acted 
and will continue to act most firmly for surmounting 
the existing divergencies between socialist countries, 
for their unity and cooperation, based on the princi- 
ples of Marxism-Leninism and proletarian international- 
ism, on full equality among all socialist nations. 

Our party's internationalism is reflected in the con- 
tinuous development of relations with all Communist 
and Workers’ parties, in the active support for the 
fight waged by those parties, and in the fact that we 
understand that only by strengthening the cooperation 
and unity with the Communist parties based on Marx- 
ism-Leninism, on respect for the right of each party 
to independently work out its own political line, do we 
contribute to the unity and development of the pro- 
gressive and revolutionary movement. 


—Speech of Nicolae Ceausescu, Secretary General 
of the RCP, in Turnu-Severin on Sept. 16, 1971, 
Scinteia (Bucharest), Sept. 17, 1971. 


internationalism—/.e., those principles which are to 
govern interparty relations. From the Romanian 
perspective, just as each nation-state has absolute 
rights, so each party has absolute rights. Within the 
socialist alignment system, there must be 


... Strict observance of the principle that all Marxist- 
Leninist parties enjoy equal rights, of the principle of 
non-interference in other parties’ domestic affairs, of 
each party’s exclusive right to solve its own political 
and organizational problems of appointing its leaders 
[and] orienting its members in problems of internal 
and international politics.**° 


From these general principles, the RCP has derived 
a number of specific guidelines with respect to inter- 
party relations. First, the internal and external poli- 
cies of a party should not be open to criticism or 
evaluation by other parties. Second, international 
gatherings of Communist parties are not entitled to 
issue policies or programs binding on members of 
the movement; nor are they entitled to ‘“excommuni- 
cate” parties. Third, participation or non-participa- 
tion in international Communist meetings should 


15 Nicolae Ceausescu, speech of May 7, 1966, The Romanian 
Communist Party—Continuer of the Romanian People’s Revolutionary 
and Democratic Struggle, of the Traditions of the Working-Class 
and Socialist Movement in Romania, Bucharest, Agerpres, 1966, p. 86. 

16 April 1964 Statement of the Romanian Workers’ Party, pp. 45-46. 
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not be a measure of a party’s devotion to commu- 
nism. Fourth, one party may not bypass the leader- 
ship of another in any interparty dealings.’ 

For the Romanians, the unity of Communist parties 
Springs neither from the existence of an interna- 
tional center nor from a monolithic identity of poli- 
cies. Rather, it derives from respect by all parties for 
the independence of any other party as it shapes 
policies to meet internal conditions and needs. In 
Short, respect for pluralism is the basis of interparty 
unity. All parties must recognize that ‘diversity 
constitutes the inevitable and irreversible historical 
framework of the activities of the Communist and 
Workers’ parties.” 

Thus, the Romanian conception of proletarian 
internationalism emerges as a declaration of inde- 
pendence for all Communist parties. It makes no 
concessions to the traditional Soviet claim to preem- 
inence, or to arguments pointing to the overriding 
bonds of the alignment system. However, it does not 
exclude cooperation with the members of the sys- 
tem so long as this is based on mutual advantage. 


Political Independence 


The foregoing ideological tenets serve as the theo- 
retical framework and legitimization of Romania’s 
policy of partial alignment. Bucharest’s major pur- 
pose in elaborating them has been to undermine the 
traditional conceptual premises regulating the 
behavior of members of the Soviet/East European 
alignment system. It has used these tenets to negate 
all theoretical justifications of hierarchy and stratifi- 
cation within that system—though not to reject the 
system itself—and thereby to justify Romania’s pur- 
suit of policies deemed necessary for the achieve- 
ment of goals established by the RCP. 

But Romanian deviancy has not been entirely on 
an abstract level. The RCP has sought to ensure, 
often at considerable risk, that all particular exter- 
nal policies are congruent with the ideological prin- 
ciples. It is the concerted application of the ideolog- 
ical framework by the Romanians that has given rise 
to tension and conflict between their country and its 
formal allies, especially the Soviet Union. 

While it is possible to trace the evolution of a 
deviant Romanian foreign policy back to 1958, the 


17 The Romanian position on interparty relations is set forth by 
Paul Niculescu-Mizil in his ‘‘Speech at Budapest Consultative 
Meeting,” in DA/R Supplement, No. 4, Feb. 29, 1968. 

18 Serbanescu, op. cit., p. 96. 
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most dramatic manifestations of it have occurred 
since Ceausescu succeeded Dej in 1965. Increas- 
ingly, the country has come to dissociate itself from 
cooperation with its formal allies on matters of both 
an interstate and an interparty nature. The ensuing 
section will explore the more salient features of this 
growing political independence. 

Interstate /ssues. On the interstate plane, 
Romanian deviancy has been most evident in three 
general areas: Romanian-Soviet relations, Romani- 
an-Warsaw Pact relations, and Romanian-Western 
relations. Let us look at each of these areas. 

There has been a clear-cut relationship be- 
tween the evolution of Romanian foreign policy 
and Romanian-Soviet relations. As Bucharest has 
restructured its foreign policy, tension and conflict 
have come to dominate Romanian-Soviet interac- 
tions. For example, in 1966 Ceausescu documented, 
in the most daring anti-Soviet commentary ever 
issued by an East European Communist leader 
within the alignment system, the harm caused to the 
RCP by the Comintern and Cominform;’® moreover, 
the RCP has frequently complained that the mal- 
practices associated with these bodies have not 
been abandoned. 

The sources of Romanian-Soviet tension are 
many. They include Romania’s establishment of full 
diplomatic relations with the Federal Republic of 
Germany in 1967, the Romanian refusal to sever 
diplomatic relations with Israel after the 1967 Arab- 
Israeli conflict, and Romania’s unwillingness to sign 
a 1968 Warsaw Pact communique which declared 
that all Pact members intended to sign the nuclear 
non-proliferation treaty. In addition, the Romanians 
have continued to reduce their economic depend- 
ence on the USSR. For instance, the Soviet share in 
total Romanian trade fell from 42 percent in 1964 to 
27 percent in 1969.”° This reduction of economic 
dependence on Soviet markets, combined with an 
increase in trade with the non-Communist world, 
has had the effect of limiting Soviet political lever- 
age over Romania. As one Romanian official has 
asserted, “we support our political independence by 
economic independence.” ”* 

Another source of tension has been Romanian 
policy toward the Warsaw Pact. Just as Dej opposed 


19 Ceausescu, The Romanian Communist Party, pp. 28, 33-38, 
49-53, and 90-92. 

20 Anuaru! Statistic—1970, Bucharest, Directia Centrala de 
Statistica, 1970, p. 565. 

21 Alexandru Birladeanu, ‘‘Speech at the Ninth Congress of the 
RCP,” in DAIR Supplement, No. 13, Aug. 10, 1965, p. 31. 


Soviet plans for the economic integration of Eastern 
Europe under Comecon, Ceausescu has opposed 
recent Soviet plans and policies aimed at greater 
military integration of Eastern Europe under the 
Pact. Bucharest sees any integration, whether of an 
economic or military nature, as undermining the 
role of the nation, negating the principles of sover- 
eignty and independence, and ensuring Soviet 
control over Eastern Europe. 

The basic position of the RCP concerning military 
alliances was articulated by Ceausescu in his 
famous speech of May 7, 1966, in which he 
asserted: 


One of the barriers in the path of cooperation among 
peoples is military blocs and the existence of mili- 
tary bases and troops of some states on the territories 
of other states. The existence of these blocs, as well 
as the dispatching of troops to other countries, rep- 
resents an anachronism which is incompatible with 
the national independence and sovereignty of the 
peoples and with normal interstate relations.” 


This blunt critique has set the tone of Romania’s 
approach toward the Warsaw Pact. 

Bucharest’s fundamental strategy vis-a-vis the 
Pact has been one of criticism and non-cooperation 
followed by periods of limited cooperation. Thus, 
shortly after the May 7 speech, Ceausescu adopted 
the standard Soviet formula that as long as NATO 
exists, the Pact will be necessary. Despite this 
concession, the RCP let it be known that the Pact 
would have to operate in accord with the principles 
of state equality and sovereignty.” 

As a major component of its negative policy 
toward the military alliance, the Ceausescu regime 
has curtailed Romania’s involvement in Pact activi- 
ties. This has been most noticeable in the drastic 
reduction of Romania’s participation in joint military 
maneuvers. Furthermore, Romania has steadfastly 
resisted Soviet pressure to hold such maneuvers on 
its soil—fearing that once Soviet troops entered, 
they might not leave. 

The Romanian-Soviet and Romanian-Warsaw Pact 
conflicts coalesced dramatically with the emergence 
of Czechoslovakia as a major source of controversy 
in 1968. Prior to the invasion of the country by Pact 
members, the RCP made known its general support 


22 Ceausescu, The Romanian Communist Party, pp. 97-98. 
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for the Dubcek regime and vigorously attempted to 
ward off any allied military intervention through the 
instrumentality of the Pact. The failure of these 
efforts and the ultimate invasion represented, in one 
sense, a setback for Romanian foreign policy. In 
another sense, though, the invasion proved a wa- 
tershed in the development of Bucharest’s policy of 
partial alignment. Romania’s refusal to participate 
in the invasion, Ceausescu’s unqualified condemna- 
tion of the undertaking, and his vow to resist militar- 
ily any armed intervention in Romania were blatant 
and successful acts of independence.” Indeed, the 
failure of the Soviet Union to put a forcible stop to 
the Romanian challenge tended to indicate that the 
policy of partial alignment would be permitted to 
endure. Having survived the events of 1968, the 
RCP now seems to believe that only the most 
flagrant acts of deviancy would prompt Soviet mili- 
tary intervention. 

As a result, Romania has continued to develop 
autonomous policies while not entirely eschewing 
cooperation with the Soviet Union when this does 
not violate its interests or principles; and the pattern 
of conflict and cooperation has persisted. For 
example, Ceausescu’s vocal criticism of Soviet 
policy toward China at the 1969 Budapest confer- 
ence of Communist parties*® and his historic recep- 
tion of President Nixon in Bucharest the same year 
were balanced by Romanian renewal, even _ if 
belated, of the Soviet-Romanian Friendship Treaty 
and by more active (but still limited) Romanian par- 
ticipation in Comecon and the Warsaw Pact. 

While Romanian-Soviet relations have deterio- 
rated, Romanian-Western relations have undergone 
rapid improvement. The RCP has marshaled two 
basic justifications for enhancing its contacts with 
the West. First, the normalization and expansion of 
contacts with states outside the alignment system 
has an objective rationale in that socio-economic 
development is dependent upon keeping up with 
world scientific and economic activities and engag- 
ing in international exchanges.”* Second, there are 
political forces at work in Western Europe that seek 
to liquidate the remnants of the cold war, to assert 
the independence of their nations, and to create an 
atmosphere of East-West détente that would ensure 


24 For Ceausescu’s condemnation of the invasion, see his “Speech 
at the Rally in Front of the Headquarters of the RCP,” Aug. 21, 1968, 
in ibid., No. 18, Aug. 21, 1968. 
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European security; and promoting relations with 
Western Europe supports these progressive Euro- 
pean forces.” 

Bucharest’s revamped policy toward the West has 
been wide-ranging, embracing economic, political, 
and cultural relations. In the economic realm, it has 
brought considerable dividends to Romania—in 
terms of both trade and cooperation between 
Romanian state and private Western industries. 
Thus, the Western. share in total Romanian trade 
rose from 24 percent in 1964 to 35 percent in 
1969.** Most of this trade was with advanced West 
European countries—particularly West Germany, 
Great Britain, France, and Italy. The exchange has 
been vital in facilitating Romania’s industrialization 
and the diversification of its markets, although these 
gains have been achieved at the expense of a large 
trade deficit vis-a-vis the West. According to one 


informed Western observer, Romania has signed 


about a dozen industrial cooperation agreements 
with private Western firms.” 

In addition to economic benefits, the rapproche- 
ment with the West has created a reservoir of West- 
ern political support for Romania’s foreign policy. 
Charles de Gaulle’s visit to Romania in May 1968 
and President Nixon’s visit the following year sym- 
bolized Western endorsement of Romania’s inde- 
pendent stance. Ceausescu, in turn, has recognized 
the importance of this support and has continued 
the policy of détente by visiting France and the 
United States (in 1970). 

The revitalization of relations with the United 
States has progressed somewhat differently than 
that of relations with Western Europe. Trade 
between the two states has continued to be mini- 
mal, for it has been limited not only by the 
economic gap between them but also by US legal 
restrictions. Moreover, the normalization of rela- 
tions, which began in the early 1960’s, halted from 
1965 to 1968 as American involvement in South 
Vietnam mounted. It was not until mid-1968, after 
the Paris peace talks began, that Romania decided 
once again to step up its contacts. 

The process of normalization was accelerated by 
the invasion of Czechoslovakia in late August 1968. 
Bucharest’s reaction to this event demonstrated to 
American officials the extent to which Romania was 


27 Alexandru Campeanu, ‘“‘Imperativul Colaborarii Intereuropene,” 
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willing to assert an autonomous position. At the 
same time, Romanian officials were impressed with 
US attempts to forestall further aggressive activity 
by the Soviet Union. The outcome of these develop- 
ments was a rapid expansion of scientific and 
cultural exchange between the two nations. While 
trade still remains low, the US government has 
lifted some restrictions on commerce with Romania 
and is encouraging private American investment in 
the country. (Moreover, several US senators are 
actively supporting most-favored-nation status for 
Romania.) In general, Romanian-American relations 
are positive and cordial at present. In the absence of | 
more concrete American assistance to Romania’s | 
economic objectives, however, the favorable politi- 
cal interaction will likely remain somewhat tenuous. | 

By the end of the 1960's, then, it was clear that | 
Bucharest’s interstate policy was no longer deter- 
mined by the policies of the USSR or the Soviet/ East 
European alignment system. Although there are 
limits beyond which the Romanian leadership will 
not go for fear of provoking an extreme Soviet reac- 
tion, it can nevertheless articulate and execute an | 
independent position on numerous issues, and pros- | 
pects are that, as long as it does not formally reject | 
the institutions of the alignment system and 
engages in limited cooperation with the other mem- 
bers, it will manage to continue to pursue its policy 
of partial alignment in interstate affairs. 

Interparty Issues. In Romanian eyes, partial align- 
ment covers interparty as well as interstate rela- 
tions. Its application at the interparty level has pre- 
sented a particular challenge to Bucharest, for here | 
Soviet claims to political and ideological primacy 
have been very strong. 

We have already discussed the ideological princi- 
ples of Communist party independence and equality 
that the Romanians have formulated. There have 
been dramatic demonstrations of the RCP’s willing- 
ness to uphold the principles in practice. These may 
be categorized as follows: (1) neutrality in the Sino- 
Soviet dispute; (2) friendly relations with the Yugo- 
Slav and Albanian parties; (3) support for Alexander 
Dubcek’s policies of socialist democracy in Czech- 
oslovakia; and (4) non-participation in or criticism of 
international Communist party meetings. 

As an outgrowth of their rejection of Soviet claims 
to primacy, the Romanians have declined to take 
sides on the issues involved in the Sino-Soviet 
controversy. Although Romanian views on these 
matters are closer to those of the Soviets, the 
RCP’s official position has been one of neutrality, of 


refusing to recognize either the Chinese or Soviet 
stance as the legitimate one. Indeed, the Romanians 
have attempted to counter Soviet moves to expel the 
Chinese party from the international Communist 
movement. There seem to have been two fundamen- 
tal considerations behind Bucharest’s policy. First, 
to join a particular side in the dispute would vitiate 
the RCP’s claim that a party’s policies are not open 
to evaluation by others. Second, the Sino-Soviet dis- 
pute has been one of the major factors behind 
Romania’s ability to revise its own foreign policy 
without suffering Soviet sanctions.*° 

Romania’s friendship with China has become a 
matter of increasing concern to the Soviet Union. 
The Romanian-Chinese relationship is warmer now 
than at any prior juncture—a fact underscored by 
China’s recent extension of a loan of more than 
$200 million to Romania and by Ceausescu’s trip to 
Peking. These manifestations of strong Sino-Ro- 
manian ties have come, moreover, at a time when 
the Chinese have been taking much more of an 
activist role in world affairs than they had since the 
onset of the Great Proletarian Cultural Revolution 
and have been seeking to restore some normalcy to 
their relations with countries such as Yugoslavia and 
the United States. The Soviets seem especially wor- 
ried that Peking may promote anti-Soviet coopera- 
tion in Eastern Europe. No doubt at Moscow’s 
behest, the Hungarians in August 1971 warned that 
“an extremely dangerous situation” would be created 
by the emergence of an anti-Soviet “Tirana-Bel- 
grade-Bucharest axis.” ** And the Soviet newspaper 
Literaturnaia gazeta has told the Romanians that 
they “cannot hold a neutral or, even more, a con- 
ciliatory position in regard to China.” * 

This pressure seems to have induced Ceausescu 
to eschew further dramatic moves toward China at 
least for the present. But it is quite unlikely that the 
Romanians will abandon their current position on 
China, for to do so would be to recognize Soviet 
primacy after more than ten years of rejecting it. 

In line with the contention that each individual 
party must be free to chart its own path to social- 
ism-communism, the RCP has ignored the Soviet 
conflict with Albania and Yugoslavia and has 
renewed its relations with both on the party as well 


30 For a comprehensive analysis of the impact of the Sino-Soviet 
dispute on Romanian policy, see Jacques Lévesque, Le Conflit 
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as the state level. Indeed, the Romanians maintain 
that the policies of the Albanian and Yugoslav par- 
ties are valid manifestations (within the socio-eco- 
nomic contexts and traditions of the two countries) 
of socialism. Although the RCP and the Yugoslav 
League of Communists have opted for quite different 
internal political orders, their foreign policies have 
become increasingly congruous. In 1968, for exam- 
ple, Ceausescu and Josip Tito met three times to 
discuss the Czechoslovak crisis and related prob- 
lems. The Romanian relationship with Albania has 
not been as close as that with Yugoslavia; neverthe- 
less, it has been very correct, and the Romanians 
have approached the matter with a desire to further 
mutual interests and normalize contacts. For 
instance, in 1965 Bucharest concluded a cultural 
agreement with Tirana—the first such agreement 
between Albania and an East European party-state 
since 1960. 

The RCP also supported the right of Alexander 
Dubcek and the Czechoslovak party to carry out a 
policy of socialist democracy. Not only did the 
Romanian leadership refuse to join with the Soviet 
Union and its allies in condemnation of Prague’s 


A BALKAN GOOD-NEIGHBOR POLICY 


By promoting a realistic foreign policy, with a pro- 
foundly scientific character, socialist Romania acts 
consistently for the Balkan area to become a region 
of peace and cooperation among peoples, of good 
neighborliness, a nuclear-free zone... . 

In elaborating and translating into life this main 
line of her foreign policy, Romania sets out from the 
concrete situation in the Balkan region: the fact that 
four countries—Albania, Bulgaria, Yugoslavia and Ro- 
mania—are socialist countries and that the geographi- 
cal closeness has created objective conditions for and 
mutual interests in economic, political and cultural 
cooperation with a regional character. . 

The other countries in this zone, too, contribute to 
the assertion of the idea of understanding and coop- 
eration. In the context of the revolution of 
inter-Balkan relations, of the assertion of their wish to 
live in peace, good neighborhood and cooperation, the 
statement made nearly 40 years ago by the famous 
Romanian diplomatist Nicolae Titules is fully valid: It 
is precisely here, in the Balkan region, that, thanks 
to our strivings, a renewing trend is being felt, whose 
aim is to erect the edifice of peace upon the only 
possible sound basis, since it is a moral one: to help 
each other without harming anybody. 


—‘Romania and Balkan Cooperation,” 
Agerpres, Sept. 14, 1971. 
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new course, but Ceasescu openly endorsed the 
Dubcek program.*? Bucharest felt that among the 
most important issues involved in the situation was 
whether Moscow would allow individual parties 
greater freedom to shape their own socialist poli- 
cies. That is, the Romanians saw Czechoslovakia as 
a test of Soviet willingness to respect the Romanian 
interpretation of party independence within the 
alignment system; and by supporting Dubcek, the 
RCP sought to protect and promote its own ideologi- 
cal commitments. 

When, as was to be expected, the RCP was not 
invited to the party-state meetings convened to 
discuss Czechoslovak developments and related 
problems of the alignment system, it vehemently 
denounced this exclusion as further evidence of the 
violation of the norms of party and state relations.” 
However, the Romanians have deliberately absented 
themselves from other interparty meetings which 
appeared designed as propaganda forums for the 
Soviet Union. For example, there were no Romanian 
representatives at the March 1965 consultative 
meeting in Moscow for the preparation of a world 
conference of Communist parties or at the April 
1967 meeting of European parties in Karlovy Vary. 
And in 1968 the Romanian delegation at the Buda- 
pest consultative meeting for the preparation of a 
world conference walked out after the participants 
declined to condemn an attack on Romanian foreign 
policy by the Syrian delegate.* The RCP also dis- 
played its leeriness of multilateral Communist party 
meetings by its unenthusiastic response to the 1969 
decision to convoke a world conference of Commun- 
ist parties,** though it did attend the final gathering 
in 1970. 

Collectively, the party and state policies outlined 
above have projected Romania into a position of par- 
tial alignment. There is every indication that, as the 
1970’s unfold, the RCP will continue to pursue this 
course and will persist in arguing that 


by the world socialist system we understand not a 
bloc in which the states are fused into a whole, giving 
up their national sovereignty, but the assertion of 
socialism as an international force by its victory in 
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several independent states, which develop independ- 
entivies. + 


Having surveyed the content of Romania’s pos- 
ture of partial alignment, let us now turn to some } 
key questions which this posture raises. Why has | 
Romania charted an independent course for itself, |) 
and how has it been able to avoid Soviet military | 
intervention or some other form of major sanctions? 
The answers to both these questions really lie in the || 
fortuitous conjunction of several internal and exter- 
nal circumstances. | 


Determinants of Policy 


The first set has to do with the personal charac- | 
teristics of the top-level leadership of the RCP. Ever 
since Dej consolidated his power in 1957, the RCP 
has been under the control of an elite which is rela- 
tively homogeneous in terms of ethnic background, 
education, political experiences, and_ political 
values.” This statement applies both to Dej’s asso- 
ciates, of whom Ceausescu was one, and to the new 
men that Ceausescu has brought into power. For the 
most part, the group has consisted of ‘ethnic 
Romanians who were born and reared in Romania 
and have never resided elsewhere for any significant 
time; consequently, its members—particularly 
Ceausescu and his advisers—have possessed a 
strong sense of national identity. In this regard, they 
have differed from their former party opponents and 
predecessors in the leadership, who had non-Ro- 
manian backgrounds, had lived for a long while in 
the Soviet Union, and had thus come to perceive 
themselves as representatives of Soviet interests in 
Romania. For example, in the period after 1945 the 
RCP was controlled by Ana Pauker, who was of 
Jewish origin, and Vasile Luca, who was of Hungar- 
ian background. Both had spent the war years in the 
Soviet Union and had returned to Romania along 
with the Soviet army. 

Because of its national identification, the RCP 
elite has been particularly sensitive to Soviet poli- 
cies which violate Romanian interests and hence 
work to undermine the internal strength of the party 
and the elite’s personal legitimacy. Moreover, it has 
tended to see such violations not as a relatively new 
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phenomenon but as a major element of continuity 
in Soviet policy between Romania’s pre-Communist 
and post-Communist periods. The list of its griev- 
ances includes first Comintern and then Cominform 
interference with RCP policies, Soviet annexation of 
Romanian territory during World War Il, and Soviet 
exploitation of the Romanian economy through joint 
Romanian-Soviet companies in the years up to 
1956. It regards the last as having been disastrous 
for Romanian economic development and politically 
injurious to the RCP, just as later Soviet proposals 
for economic and military integration would have 
been if they had been implemented. All these things 
together have produced a very negative image of the 
Soviet Union among the RCP leaders—an image 
which both the Dej regime and Ceausescu have 
articulated publicly.* 

A second set of circumstances is the alterations 
that have taken place in the international environ- 
ment since the late 1950’s. At the very time Dej was 
consolidating his control over the RCP, the interna- 
tional environment was undergoing changes condu- 
cive to the expression of the independent proclivi- 
ties that the elite’s value-system called for. Two of 
the most important were the lessening of tension 
between the more or less bipolar Communist and 
non-Communist worlds and the rapid fragmentation 
of international communism. Soviet articulation of 
“neaceful coexistence’ and the increased willing- 
| ness of the Western powers, especially those in 
Western Europe, to engage in economic, scientific, 
} and cultural exchanges with Communist states pro- 
| vided the Romanians with not only a justification for 
| but also a concrete means of disengagement from 
excessive dependence on Comecon countries. 
| Simultaneously, the. emergence of the Sino-Soviet 
dispute, the successful deviation of Yugoslavia and 
Albania, and the independent tendencies in non-rul- 
ing Communist parties helped both to divert Soviet 
attention from Eastern Europe and to limit Soviet 
leverage over that area. 

These developments have given the Romanians 
| the option of turning to the West, to deviant socialist 
| countries, or to both at the same time. The rise of 
| Bucharest’s trade with the West and its position of 
| neutrality in the Sino-Soviet dispute indicate a will- 
| ingness to avail itself of all opportunities. 

) A third set of circumstances involves economic 
and political conditions within Romania at large. 
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The primary one of these has been the rapid growth 
of the economy. At the very point in time when the 
Soviet Union began to press for integration of the 
East European economies, Romania’s industriali- 
zation program had reached the takeoff point for 
self-sustaining development, and _ the _ visible 
successes of Bucharest’s previous economic poli- 
cies reinforced, and still continue to reinforce, its 
will to resist Soviet proposals which would threaten 
that program. In part, then, foreign policy has been 
devised to protect and aid economic development. 

Of major significance, too, has been the tradi- 
tional anti-Russian bias of the Romanian population. 
In challenging Moscow’s control of the Soviet/East 
European alignment system, the Romanian leader- 
ship has consciously endeavored to exploit this pop- 
ular feeling for its own purposes, and it has been 
notably successful in doing so. 

The final set of circumstances concerns features 
of Romania’s party-state apparat. Since 1957, inter- 
nal cohesion and centralization of authority have 
prevailed within that apparat. Under Dej and Ceau- 
sescu, moreover, the bureaucracy has been stream- 
lined, and all persons whose loyalty to the leader- 
ship was open to question have been removed. 
Thus, possible centers of opposition have been elim- 
inated at all echelons. 

This structural unity has been important in facili- 
tating the implementation of the new foreign policy, 
for it has made the apparat relatively immune to 
Soviet manipulation. Today, indeed, Soviet leaders 
must reckon with the fact that there would be no 
section of the Romanian apparat upon which they 
could rely to carry out their directives if they risked 
a military intervention. 

While the Romanian policy of partial alignment is 
at the moment unique within the Soviet/ East Euro- 
pean alignment system, this circumstance may not 
prevail permanently. The Romanian leadership has 
been arguing, in effect, for a restructuring of the 
system to turn it into a voluntary grouping of party- 
states free to operate as autonomous actors in the 
international arena in pursuit of their diverse goals, 
yet collaborating with each other on issues of 
mutual concern. Although the elites of other East 
European countries have thus far failed to emulate 
the RCP’s course, socio-political conditions in East- 
ern Europe are fluid, and it may be only a matter of 
time before the internal-external situations of other 
party-states alter in ways which will result in new 
manifestations of partial alignment. 


Lumumba University: 


By Alvin Z. Rubinstein 


n Assessment 


nder Nikita Khrushchev, the Soviet Union em- 

barked on an ambitious and active policy of 

penetrating the Third World. One of the long- 
range ventures undertaken to implement this policy 
was the creation of the University for Friendship of 
Peoples. Its purpose was to provide higher educa- 
tion for students from Africa, Asia, the Middle East, 
and Latin America. The Soviet Premier announced 
its establishment on February 24, 1960, during a 
visit to Indonesia; a year later, on February 22, 1961, 
it became the Patrice Lumumba Peoples’ Friendship 
University, in honor of the Congolese leader slain 
a few weeks before. During a recent trip to Moscow, 
the writer discussed current operations and prob- 
lems with University officials and gained some in- 
sights into the University’s activities during the 10 
years since he had last visited it in 1960. Changes 
in the University, and Soviet views regarding the 
institution’s achievements and shortcomings, shed 
additional light on the USSR’s past and present 
efforts to build up its influence in the Third World. 


Structure and Recruitment Practices 


The basic organization of the University has al- 
tered little over the years. There are seven faculties: 
the Faculty of Engineering, which specializes in 
mechanical, civil, and mining engineering; the 
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Faculty of Natural Sciences and Mathematics; the | 
Faculty of Agriculture; the Faculty of Medicine; the 
Faculty of History and Philology, which concen- 
trates on contemporary history and Russian language 
and literature; the Faculty of Economics and Law, 
which stresses economic theory and development, 
particularly as they relate to developing countries; 
and the Preparatory Faculty, which prepares entering 
students in the Russian language, provides remedial | 
work (especially in mathematics and sciences) for 
those who require it, and helps to acculturate them 
to Soviet society. 

The Preparatory Faculty was originally conceived 
as an interim device to deal with the first batch of 
students, most of whom either lacked complete 
formal secondary education or came from poor 
schools and had been recruited more because of 
their political views than because of their educational 
abilities. It was hoped that as the quality of students 
improved, the faculty’s role would be minor. But 
Soviet officials now admit that the level of student 
preparation is not always as high as they would like; 
indeed, the need for a year of intensive study of the 
Russian language more than justifies the continua- 
tion of the faculty’s separate status. After the first 
year in the Preparatory Faculty, students are tested. 
lf they pass the examination, they go on to the first 
year of actual university-level work. Those who fail | 
either receive additional remedial work or have to | 
enter a polytechnical (trade) school. : 

In recent years, the Soviet authorities have tried | 
to professionalize recruitment. Formerly, students 
had applied directly to the Friendship University 
or through Soviet embassies abroad. Two major 
modifications have since been made. First, the 
University administrators now rely heavily upon the 
recommendation of national societies for promoting 
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cultural relations with the Soviet Union—e.g., the 
Indo-Soviet Cultural Society (ISCUS) in India or the 
Chilean Institute for Cultural Relations with the 
Soviet Union in Chile. No longer are promising 
applicants invited to Moscow for examinations and 
interviews. This revision in procedure clearly stems 
in part from the great expense involved, but it may 
likewise reflect a deemphasis on the recruitment of 
“politically promising” applicants, at least in the 
initial stage of the educational process. Second, 
an increasing number of University students now 
come as a result of intergovernmental agreements. 
Several factors have rendered this development 
possible. Many observers in the Third World have 
become convinced that the intent of the University 
is to provide straightforward education and not 
political training; Third World nations have acquired 
a measure of confidence in their diplomatic rela- 
tionship with the USSR; and Lumumba graduates 
have drifted back to their native countries with 
little evidence of subversive behavior. Consequently, 
governments such as those of India and the Sudan 
have been willing to negotiate official arrangements 
and thus relieve University officials of the responsi- 
bility for actual recruitment. 

(As an aside here, the writer wishes to note that 
| there is no real indication Moscow is deliberately 
| training revolutionaries at Friendship University. 
| While some competent Western observers believe 
that Soviet intelligence has sought to identify and 
approach potentially useful contacts among students 
at the University, such activities do not mean that 
the institution functions as a school for rebels. At 
the time of the abortive uprising in Ceylon by the 
Ceylon Liberation Front in April 1971, attention was 
drawn to the fact that one of the leaders, Rohana 
Wijiwera, had attended Lumumba University in the 
mid-1960’s. However, from all reports, Wijiwera was 
too radical to suit the Soviets, and he was dropped 
from the program at an early stage. In general 
terms, the training of revolutionaries at Lumumba 
University to overthrow nonaligned governments 
which Moscow strongly supports would seem to 
make little political sense; such an endeavor, if 
substantiated, could undermine not only the Uni- 
versity’s future but also the Soviet position in the 
nonaligned world.) 

University officials described the recruitment pro- 
cedures for Chile and India as follows: About 25 
scholarships are .allotted for Chile. In late fall, an- 
nouncements and applications are distributed by 
local branches of the Chilean Institute for Cultural 
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Relations with the Soviet Union. After the applica- 
tions have been culled by a committee, finalists 
are brought to Santiago for an interview conducted 
by members of the Institute, several of whom are 
educators. A representative from the Soviet embassy 
attends the interviews as an observer. The final list 
of candidates is then submitted to the Chilean 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs for approval and issuance 
of the necessary exit permits. The procedure is 
simpler in the case of India. There, most of the 
30-40 candidates accepted each year are proposed 
by the Ministry of Education, which processes the 
applications. Finalists are selected with the fore- 
knowledge of ISCUS or the Soviet embassy. In addi- 
tion, ISCUS recommends a number of candidates, 
who must also be endorsed by the Ministry of 
Education before they are accepted. 

Variants of these two methods are used in most 
countries with which the Soviet Union maintains 
diplomatic relations. While some Ministries of Edu- 
cation of Third World countries, according to Western 
sources, have complained that they do not in fact 
have sufficient control over the students selected 
and approved by the Soviet embassy, the selection 
committees do generally send qualified candidates. 
Rarely do the University authorities send anyone 
home as unsuitable. 

In keeping with the increased stress on profes- 
sionalization of recruitment, few students are now 
admitted by personal application to the University. 
This change in policy, of course, has other causes 
as well. The Soviets want to dispel any notion 
abroad that they are surreptitiously recruiting candi- 
dates to be trained as Communist activists; more- 
over, they discovered during the early 1960’s that 
few applicants from “off the street” had even mini- 
mal qualifications. Indeed, as a group, such appli- 
cants fell well below those chosen through insti- 
tutionalized processes. 


The Student Body 


Soviet officials say that they process 8,000-9,000 
applications annually. Western diplomats in Moscow 
are skeptical and place the number closer to 2,000- 
3,000 a year; some say, “Lumumba University [as 
it is generally known] will accept almost anyone 
who applies.” 

The enrollment figures shown to the writer indi- 
cated a student body of about 3,500. Of this total, 
850 were Soviet students. The regional breakdown 
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of the rest was: Africa—700, of whom 150 were 
Nigerians, 68 were Sierra Leonians, and 57 were 
Kenyans; the Middle East—660, of whom 110 were 
Syrians, 83 were Sudanese, and 82 were Jordanians 
(an additional 27 were identified as Palestinians); 
Southeast Asia—460, of whom 185 were Indians, 
91 were Nepalese, and 70 were Ceylonese; Latin 
America—802, of whom the majority came from 
five countries: Chile (157), Colombia (89), Mexico 
(86), Bolivia (67), and Ecuador (63). There were 
none, incidentally, from Cuba. This fact can be 
explained by the University’s policy from the very 
outset not to admit students from other Communist 
nations on the ground that ample educational facili- 
ties exist there. No doubt this policy was also 
designed to give the institution more of a non- 
political coloration. 

That 25 percent of the students are Soviet citi- 
zens indicates an important departure from early 
thinking, which anticipated accepting no more than 
10 percent. During the planning of the University, 
officials probably reasoned that admitting a small 
number of Soviet students would, on the one hand, 
facilitate the acculturation of foreign students and, 
on the other, afford the Soviet students useful 
exposure to representatives from various areas of 
the Third World and enable them to learn to speak 
the languages—particularly those of Africa, India, 
and Indonesia—in which the Soviet Union then had 
fairly few experts. A desire to monitor the activities 
of foreign students may also have figured in the 
calculations. (A number of foreign students have 
expressed the feeling that this is one of the roles 
of their Soviet counterparts.) The increased per- 
centage of Soviet students is likely related to the 
difficult and time-consuming tasks of helping the 
foreign student to learn Russian, to adjust to Soviet 
society, and to acquire proper study habits and an 
understanding of Soviet mores. 

Socialization, it ought to be underscored, is not 
Sovietization. Crass proselytizing, while not unknown 
in the early years, is now apparently out; relatively 
little propagandizing and conversion go on. The 
Soviets do recruit a few disciples, who turn up as 
representatives of Lumumba University at various in- 
ternational Communist and Communist-front gather- 
ings—e.g., the Youth Congress held in Sofia in 
1968—but the number is small. These days, Mos- 
cow aims at winning and maintaining respectability 
abroad. The Soviet government, it is true, does seem 
to hope that Lumumba graduates will in time come 
to occupy positions of importance in their societies 
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and presumably favor closer ties with the USSR; | 


yet, judging by the Western experience, one might 
hazard the opinion that Moscow may be overly op- 
timistic in its expectations. 


The Educational Program 


During the 1970-71 academic year, enrollment 


in the University’s seven faculties was distributed | 


in the following manner: about 1,000 students in 
the Preparatory Faculty; 655 in the Engineering 
Faculty; 501 in the Medical Faculty; 360 in the 


Natural Sciences and Mathematics Faculty; 342 in- 


the Faculty of Economics and Law; 336 in the 
Faculty of Agriculture; and 268 in the Faculty of 


. 


History and Philology. From the very beginning, — 


the University has emphasized education in skills 
relating to the functional needs of developing coun- 
tries. The low priority attached to the humanities 
and social sciences also reflects the philosophy of 


the Soviet educational establishment, which frowns — 


on liberal arts in general. 

The Preparatory Faculty stresses language train- 
ing. In the first year, all students spend four hours 
daily in class and three hours in linguaphone labs. 
There are no more than five students in a class, and 
ten-person groups are organized to work on pho- 
netics. To ensure maximum exposure to the lan- 
guage, two foreign students (each from a different 
country) are housed with a Soviet student. In this 
way, students are encouraged to use Russian and 
avoid lapsing into their native tongues, and they have 
a Soviet student friend to acquaint them with the 
do’s and don'ts of Soviet culture. There are frequent 
tours and films. After three months of intensive 
preliminary work in the Russian language, students 
are gradually introduced to subjects in which they 
lack academic background. University officials said 
that the preparation of entering students is much 
better than it was in the early 1960’s, but few 


foreign students have knowledge of the sciences and 


mathematics even roughly equivalent to that of their 
Soviet counterparts and therefore require consider- 
able remedial work. 

In the six full-fledged academic faculties, a new 
development consistent with Soviet educational 
theory has taken place. Students now get work 
experience in factories, institutes, and agricultural 
research stations consonant with their particular 
field of specialization. According to Soviet officials, 
more than 200 enterprises in 30 cities participate 


in the program. A student spends 15-30 percent of 
his time, depending on his specialty, in practical 
work. In this way, the Soviets hope to combat the 
aversion to “blue-collar” activity still deeply rooted 
in the mental outlook of students from many Asian, 
| Middle Eastern, and Latin American countries. 

One could detect in the comments of University 
Officials a high-level policy to upgrade the quality 
of education at Lumumba. They indicated that the 
requirement of compulsory attendance at all classes 
was strictly enforced. Laggards are reprimanded 
and subjected to moral pressures; constant offenders 
are dismissed. About one-fourth of entering students 
drop out—20 percent because of poor academic 
performance and 5 percent because of irregular 
attendance and other forms of non-conformity with 
University and Soviet standards. Students are ex- 
pected to work for their scholarships, and academic 
demands on them have been increased lately. 

A desire for self-improvement also stands at the 
heart of several recent reforms. The University has 
extended the preparatory period for students to two 
and, in some cases, three years. Furthermore, the 
| courses of study in the professional faculties were to 
| be lengthened by one year beginning in September 
| 1971 in order to allow students to take fewer courses 
during each academic year and do better work, and 
| to permit more time for independent research. Thus, 
| the degree in medicine will now take seven years to 
| complete, while the other degrees will require five. 
| This general revision of programs, of course, 
| means that students will have to spend at least one 
additional year away from home. University officials 
. are somewhat concerned over the students’ reaction 
‘to this, but they clearly realize that only by gradu- 
‘ating students whose professional competence is 
) recognized in their native countries can the Uni- 
versity be a potent force in Soviet cultural relations 
with developing countries. As one of them put it, 
“quality is the best propaganda for the school.” 

It is important in this connection to keep in mind 
‘ that the problem of accreditation for Lumumba Uni- 
versity degrees has plagued Soviet authorities since 
|} 1965, when the first students were graduated. In 
yan interview in Pravda on February 6, 1970, Pro- 
| fessor Sergei V. Rumiantsev, Rector of the University 
from 1960 until 1970, registered a strong complaint 
on the subject, citing the case of a girl from Ecuador 
4‘ who had to fight for two years and undergo repeated 
}examinations before her degree from Lumumba’s 
Engineering Faculty was recognized. Some coun- 
tries—for example, Ghana—have even insisted that 
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doctors trained in the Soviet Union must pass cer- 
tification examinations to demonstrate their com- 
petence before they can practice. While there are 
no data on how many of the roughly 3,000 foreign 
graduates of the University have returned home and 
how many of these returnees have found positions 
commensurate with their education, the entire Soviet 
input of effort and expense will be vitiated unless 
Lumumba degrees are accepted in students’ home 
countries. 

Yet Moscow still has a long way to go before 
Lumumba University (in contrast to Moscow State 
University) obtains widespread acceptance by the 
countries that the University is intended to assist. 
At the request of the Soviet government, a UNESCO 
conference on the equivalence and comparative 
value of diplomas and academic degrees convened 
in the Soviet capital in June 1968, but nothing 
was settled there. Currently, therefore, the USSR 
is trying to negotiate separate agreements concern- 
ing equivalence of degrees with each Third World 
nation. The People’s Republic of the Congo (Brazza- 
ville) signed such an agreement in 1970, and 
India in the same year became the first Asian 
nation to recognize Lumumba degrees—one of the 
tangible Soviet dividends from the USSR’s heavy 
investment in India under Mrs. Indira Gandhi. None- 
theless, the overall results of Soviet labors have 
been relatively meager thus far. 

A good deal of the University’s difficulties, of 
course, lie in the general caliber of students that 
it manages to attract. The ablest students from 
the Third World still prefer to matriculate in the 
West; the poorer ones go to the Soviet Union. Of 
those who actually do their work in the USSR, 
Lumumba gets only a small portion. During the 
1960-70 period, for example, there were between 
10,000 and 12,000 students a year from non-Com- 
munist developing countries studying at Soviet insti- 
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tutions—more than 50 percent from sub-Saharan 
Africa, 32 percent from the Middle East and South 
Asia, 11 percent from Latin America, and 6 percent 
from East Asia. Of the total, Lumumba University 
enrolled only an average of 2,300 a year. Moreover, 
they did not constitute the cream of the crop. Among 
the foreign students themselves, in fact, there is a 
tendency to belittle the Lumumba product. Those 
who attend Moscow State University regard them- 
selves as infinitely superior and refer deprecatingly 
to Lumumba as a “colonial establishment.” 

Lumumba officials report that their best students 
are Indians and Nigerians and that the least success- 
ful are Latin Americans. The Indians come with 
good high-school foundations and sometimes even 
with college training, and the Nigerians are serious, 
able, and hardworking. By and large, the Latin 
Americans, according to officials, lack self-discipline 
and the ability to concentrate for long. 


Problems of Students 


Along with the University’s new dedication to 
raising the general level of proficiency of its gradu- 
ates has gone a decrease in its financial generosity 
toward its students. In former years, when recruit- 
ment of politically congenial students had much 
higher priority and when the University wanted to 
acquire an instant attractiveness for foreign students, 
every student received a round-trip ticket home each 
year. This inducement has been abolished. Stu- 
dents are entitled to two months’ vacation in the 
summer and two weeks in the winter, but they do 
not get additional funds to visit home. In theory, 
they can save from their scholarships, but few are 
able to do so. As a result, homesickness has become 
another of the major psychological problems be- 
setting foreign students. 

The three main problems, however, are those of 
climate, color, and culture. Adapting to Moscow’s 
cold weather and to six months of winter and dark- 
ness is often difficult for Lumumba students, most 
of whom come from tropical habitats. Simple 
matters, such as dressing properly, take long to 
master—with the result that health is affected. 
University officials said that in attempting to cope 
with the broad problem, they are taking steps to 
improve health facilities and provide more com- 
fortable living quarters. 

One can usually bear the inconvenience of un- 
familiar climate, of course, if the ambience is 
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congenial. Unfortunately for foreign students, es- 
pecially those from Black Africa, Soviet society is 
far from the .unprejudiced socialist haven depicted 
in Soviet propaganda abroad. Soviet citizens are 
color-conscious, and blacks still encounter open 


abuse and disdain, through apparently far less now— | 


at least in Moscow—than in the early 1960’s. When 


Friendship University was established, students at | 


Moscow State University cynically dubbed it “Apart- 


heid University,” a convenient way of separating the | 


Africans—with their freer ways—from the Soviet 
students. But there is a greater maturity of late— 
especially in the capital, where citizens have become 
used to thousands of tourists and delegations from 
all countries. It is not unusual in Moscow these days 


to see young girls dating Africans; nor does this | 
mixed dating occasion the social tension and trouble | 
it once did. Moscow is not the cosmopolitan center | 


that London or Paris or New York is; nevertheless, 
it is somewhat more than “a village of eight million 


peasants.” The situation, however, is less serene in } 
Kiev or Odessa, and ugly incidents still occur there. 


Perhaps the nub of the problem lies in the nature 


of Soviet society itself. The decision not to provide | 


annual trips home for students at Lumumba Uni- 
versity led the authorities to encourage all foreign 


students to found their own national organizations | 


so that they could meet socially and forget their 
loneliness. But the facilities provided are meager, 
the social gatherings are contrived, and the occa- 
sions for letting go are few and far between. Not 
infrequently, the creation of these national organi- 
zations has led to student feuds along traditional 
tribal or ethnic dividing lines—e.g., the Luos versus 
the Kikuyus—or along political lines—e.g., East 
versus West Pakistanis. Political animosities are 
not left at the border. The practice of inviting 
foreign students into local homes during holidays 
or of developing friendships outside the context of 
the University is virtually unknown in Soviet society, 
where families tend to be insular and wary. There 
are no stores in Moscow which sell exotic foods; 
no restaurants cater to the regional and national 
palates of African, Asian, or Latin American students. 
(Middle East students are exceptionally fortunate 
in that there are excellent Armenian and Georgian 
restaurants in Moscow serving familiar foods). And 
for all its museums, Moscow has few jazz joints, 
cabarets, or coffee houses. It is not a city where 
Bohemian impulses can readily be indulged. 
Foreign students who complain that they do not 
receive enough money for an adequate wardrobe 
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find little sympathy among their Soviet counterparts, 
who resent the higher scholarships given to non- 
Soviet Lumumba students. During their year in the 
Preparatory Faculty, foreign students get 80 rubles 
a month; after that, they get 90 rubles a month. 
These stipends, which are in addition to room, books, 
tuition, medical facilities, and an initial outlay for 
clothing, amount to twice as much money as Soviet 
scholarship students receive. Hence the resentment 
among the latter, who gripe that the foreign students 
have more money to spend on wine and women. Yet 
prices in Moscow being what they are and the stu- 
dents having no families and few friends to whom to 
turn for supplementary support and entertainment, 
the wonder—to this writer at least—is that some 
60-75 percent strive and survive and eventually 
graduate. 

According to Western residents in Moscow, most 
students at Lumumba University come away from 
their experience with an anti-Soviet bias—notwith- 
Standing the improvements in the University in re- 
cent years. Not only is the personal experience 
there less than enriching, but the professional train- 
ing is regarded as of limited utility in tackling 
specific problems at home. Still appropriate is the 
adage, “If you want to produce a Communist, send 
him to Paris;—if a capitalist, send him to Moscow.” 
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Summary 
a rrr 
That Moscow believes in the value of the Uni- 
versity is evident from the decision to construct 
new and more impressive quarters for it on the 
| outskirts of the city, on the road to Vnukovo Airport. 
Part of the buildings are already in operation, and 
the transfer from the present site is to be completed 
| sometime in 1973 or 1974. According to University 
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officials, the new campus will be equipped with 
more than 200 research labs, the most modern 
equipment (including computers), and improved 
housing and recreational facilities. 

The intent is to make Lumumba University a first- 
Class institution which is universally recognized and 
respected, a showpiece of Soviet goodwill toward 
the Third World. Soviet determination to upgrade 
the University is reflected in a number of specific 
ways. The recruitment of students is now being 
handled through official rather than unofficial chan- 
nels. The degree program has been lengthened in 
order to produce better qualified graduates. The 
curriculum has become relatively free of political 
propagandizing. (Soviet officials emphasized that 
foreign students are not required to take courses 
in military training, Communist Party history, or 
Marxism-Leninism, and that only those specializing 
in the social sciences and the humanities are re- 
quired to take courses in Soviet history and socialist 
political economy.) The teacher-student ratio is 
high. (With a staff of 900, there is one faculty 
member for every four students.) Open exploitation 
of students for political purposes is now avoided. 
(For example, there has been no repetition of the 
1961 incident when Guinean students were mobil- 
ized to protest Sekou Touré’s crackdown on a 
Communist-led union. Moreover, when Ethiopian 
Students protested against Emperor Haile Selassie 
in March 1969, the Soviet government quickly apolo- 
gized.) The University’s budget has been increased. 
(Ten million rubles a year is the figure at present, the 
writer was told.) And impressive plans for future 
expansion have been formulated. The Soviet gov- 
ernment clearly considers the University an asset 
in its courtship of developing countries and an 
integral part of its international cultural offensive. 
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Sino-American Relations 


By William P. Bundy 


JOHN K. FAIRBANK: The United 
States and China. Rev. 3rd 

ed., Cambridge, Mass., Har- 
vard University Press, 1971. 


A NEW EDITION of Professor Fair- 
bank’s classic, The United States 
and China, is bound to be a major 
event. Those who have used the 
older editions for teaching the his- 
tory of China will ask whether 
the virtues thereof have been 
maintained. Others will look more 
to the new material incorporated 
since the last edition of 1958, won- 
dering whether the addenda are 
satisfying and up to the quality of 
the first two editions. 

In the reviewer’s opinion, the 
answer on the first point is clear: 
the book remains the best single 
introduction to China and to the 
history of American efforts and re- 
lations there up to 1950. Slightly 
revised and tightened, with a few 
summaries of recent scholarship 
added, the first 325 pages stand 
the test of time and new perspec- 
tive admirably. They remain a tour 
de force of clear exposition and 
wise selection, well worth reread- 
ing for all but the most expert. 

On the new material, however, 
the reviewer would have to return 
a mixed verdict. China’s internal 
developments of the 1950’s, the 
Great Leap and its aftermath, the 
growing Sino-Soviet split, and the 
Cultural Revolution are all dealt 
with in summary but cogent fash- 
ion. The treatment of the Cultural 


Revolution is especially excellent. 
Throughout the sections on inter- 
nal developments in the Commu- 
nist period, the author makes ju- 
dicious use of the outpouring of 
scholarship in the past decade, 
much of it by men trained or influ- 
enced by Professor Fairbank him- 
self. 

By contrast, the discussion of 
China’s external policies and ac- 
tions—and above all the treatment 
of the interplay between the United 
States and China from 1949 on- 
ward— is disappointing. The 1958 
edition devoted itself to showing 
how the United States had never 
“lost China” because it had never 
had it; perhaps understandably, 
because too little time had elapsed 
for a proper perspective, Professor 
Fairbank eschewed discussion of 
American policy in the Korea and 
post-Korea periods, although there 
was a sentence in a favorable vein 
about American assistance to 
South Korea and even to South Vi- 
etnam. Now the 1971 edition be- 
moans the Vietnam war and ques- 
tions whether the United States 
has ever understood China—but 
tells almost nothing of what went 
on, or why, in the whole interven- 
ing period. In short, brilliant as the 
book is on the cultural elements 
of the Sino-American relationship, 
it fails to come to grips with the 
impact of one nation on the other 
since a united and massive China 
for the first time became a major 
factor in the international world. 
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Thus, Professor Fairbank still 
ends his detailed treatment of | 
American responses to Chinese de- | 
velopments with the reactions to | 
the Communist takeover in 1949. 
There is almost nothing about the | 
events that brought on large-scale 
fighting between Americans and | 
Chinese in Korea from 1951 to 
1953, or about the impact of that 
tragic miscalculation on feelings in 
America and on the whole course 
of American policy in East Asia in 
the 1950’s. Professor Fairbank at 
one point calls the United States 
“the most expansive power of re- 
cent times” (p. 418), a startling 
description that needs more devel- 
opment than the glancing sugges- 
tion in other passages that Amer- 
ica “expanded defensively” and 
that its impact was vastly magni- 
fied by technology. Why did Amer- 
ica become so concerned in the 
1950’s about Chinese ambitions? 
Why did a level-headed liberal 
Democrat like President Kennedy, 
as late as 1963, raise constantly 
in private conversation, and at 
least once publicly, the specter of 
a billion Chinese under Stalinist 
rulers and armed with nuclear 
weapons?! Why, for that matter, | 
did a self-styled “unconscionable | 
realist” like Professor Fairbank | 
himself, as late as 1966, testify 
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1 Public Papers of the President of the 
United States: John F. Kennedy, 1963, 
Washington, D.C., US Government Printing 
Office, 1964, p. 616. 
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before a committee of the US Con- 
gress that the American effort in 
Vietnam was broadly justified as 
part of a policy to contain China? 

It seems to me there is a vast 
story here which has not been told 
(at least by Professor Fairbank) on 
how the United States and China 
became for a time opposite poles 
of attraction and repulsion in East 
Asia as a whole. Originally fueled 
on the American side by belief in 
the monolithic nature of commu- 
nism, this polar rivalry nonetheless 
continued even after the end of 
what Fairbank has called a decade 
of Soviet “paramountcy” in China’s 
foreign affairs. Surely, this phe- 
nomenon was caused by the US’ 
belief that China was a serious 
threat in its own right. At one point 
Professor Fairbank says: “Circum- 
stance imposed upon Peking the 
traditional aim of strong dynasties: 
to dominate contiguous areas in 
defense of the Middle Kingdom” 
(p. 366). He adds that this aim be- 
came fused with the revolutionary 
goals of a universalist ideology, 
which China for a time shared with 
the Soviet Union. If this was the 
case, was it not the same kind of 
“circumstance” (rather than ca- 
price) that drew the US more fully 
into support for countries around 
China’s periphery? If China came 
to believe itself encircled (as it 
surely must have done), what of 
the fears of China’s neighbors to- 
ward China herself, and the sense 
—particularly in Southeast Asia— 
that China represented the threat- 
ening power and the US the assist- 
ing friend, by the end of the 
1950's? 

The simple fact is that, since 
1949, American relations with 
China have been understandable 
only in the wider context of de- 
velopments in postwar East Asia. 
The sense of confrontation felt on 
both sides affected everything, in- 


cluding issues that might super- 
ficially have been regarded as bi- 
lateral, such as the American com- 
mitment in Taiwan. 

Parenthetically, even on the is- 
sues that might be considered bi- 
lateral—the Warsaw talks, efforts 
at contact, or Taiwan—the book 
is almost totally silent. It particu- 
larly fails to note, as Professor 
Fairbank has done forcefully in his 
occasional writings elsewhere, the 
constructive change over the 
years in Taiwan, which makes so 
many feel with him today—as he 
and others might hardly have felt 
in the 1950’s—that the United 
States cannot lightly abandon its 
commitment there, even for the 
sake of formal diplomatic relations 
with Peking. 

As for Chinese foreign policy in 
the 1960’s, the book makes only 
the briefest of references to the 
Indian conflict of 1962, and then 
a terse summary of the Lin Piao 
pronouncement of 1965. Doubt- 
less both were overinterpreted by 
Americans, but this is just the 
point that deserves discussion. 
Then, for the climactic year 1965, 
there is only a single paragraph 
(pp. 387-88) to describe China’s 
reaction to the bombing of North 
Vietnam, the debacle in Indonesia, 
and the failure of Chinese efforts 
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to organize Afro-Asian countries, 
with no mention whatever of the 
most humiliating episode of all, 
China’s virtual ultimatum and ab- 
ject withdrawal on the Indian bor- 
der during the India-Pakistan war. 
The ensuing period of China’s self- 
imposed isolation during the Cul- 
tural Revolution began to show 
signs of change in 1968. Yet in a 
book completed in October of 1970 
we find nothing about the reopen- 
ing of communication with the 
United States, the crucial issue of 
Taiwan’s future, the Chinese reac- 
tion to America’s relations with 
Japan, or the significance of what 
were clearly by this time drastic 
changes in the American climate 
of opinion both toward China and 
toward a military role around Chi- 
na’s periphery. 

To be sure, the last seven pages 
of the book address the future and 
attempt to frame a perspective. In 
what are largely snippets from his 
own longer writings and speeches, 
Professor Fairbank argues the his- 
torical case that China will be pre- 
occupied with domestic affairs for 
a long time to come, claims that 
the domestic political impact of 
the “loss of China” and the con- 
trasting popular acceptance of the 
Korean intervention strongly influ- 
enced American actions in the 
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1960’s in Vietnam (an exaggerated 
thesis in my judgment), and notes 
the truism that containment in 
Asia could not be the same as in 
Europe. All this is disappointingly 
shallow and inadequate from a 
man of the author’s stature, touch- 
ing events that have, after all, 
formed the core of dealings be- 
tween the United States and China 
for the past twenty years—and 


Keys to Peking’s Foreign Policy 


By Donald W. Klein 


that constitute the prelude to what 
all responsible Americans hope is 
a change for the better. 

Perhaps the reviewer is being 
a shade unfair in asking that the 
book treat carefully and fully what 
what Professor Fairbank obviously 
wished to include at most peripher- 
ally and tangentially. Yet certainly 
the last chapters and the title could 
suggest to the reader a scope that 


simply is not there. In sum, this 
remains a superior work on all as- 
pects of Sino-American relations | 
through 1949, and on_ internal 
events to the present, but it con- | 
tains little that is substantial or 
truly useful on the post-1949 in- 
terplay between the United States | 
and China as nation-states with 
major interests in the area of East | 
Asia and the Pacific. 


ARTHUR HUCK: The Security of 
China: Chinese Approaches to 
Problems of War and Strategy. 
New York, Columbia University 
Press, 1970. 

J. D. SIMMONDS: China’s World: 
The Foreign Policy of a 
Developing State. New York, 
Columbia University Press, 1970. 


CURRENT INTEREST in Chinese 
foreign policy makes the recent 
publication of these books especi- 
ally timely. Arthur Huck’s esti- 
mable study is a model of brevity, 
clarity, and excellent prose. He 
opens with a chapter on “Chinese 
outlooks,” a subtly written analy- 
sis of the Chinese view of the 
world, which skillfully weaves to- 
gether patterns found in tradi- 
tional and contemporary China. 
He holds that while the Maoist and 
traditional views of the world are 
in some ways antithetical, both 
have a “determined interest in 
removing alien (distant, foreign, 
‘imperialist’) influence from the 
pericinery of China.” 


Then comes an excellent ac- 
count of the “threats to China,” 
which emphasizes that a “highly 
realistic judgment of China’s mul- 
tiple weaknesses would appear to 
be the most consistently held view 
of her policy-makers,” and that 
a “low-risk strategy has been con- 
sistently adopted, whenever the 
danger of imperialist intervention 
has been high.’”’ Huck’s ability to 
puncture clichés, a trait common 
to all fine synthesizers, is much 
in evidence here. In examining 
China’s border policy, for example, 
he writes that this is “often dis- 
cussed in terms of Chinese ‘expan- 
sionism,’ as if China had some 
such innate tendency. (Do states 
ever suffer ‘contractionism’?)” 

That same talent is also brought 
to bear in his next chapter, which 
might be described as a correc- 
tive for the mindless Mein Kampf 
interpretation of Lin Piao’s cele- 
brated 1965 article, “Long Live 
the Victory of People’s War.” The 
author does not discount China’s 
wish to spread its influence 
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abroad, but he rightly points to 
Peking’s essential commitment to 
“revolutionary self-sufficiency”: if 
groups in other lands wish to 
overthrow their established gov- 
ernments, they must, in the final 
analysis, do it themselves. He 
then passes to an intelligent dis- 
cussion of Chinese attitudes on 
nuclear weaponry and strategy and 
concludes with some _ cautious 
speculations about the future. 

There are virtually no unfamiliar 
facts in Huck’s book, but it may 
well be the best work available in 
terms of clarity, excellence of in- 
terpretation, and brevity (less 
than 100 pages). In his concise 
preface, he notes that whereas 
many China specialists agree on 
Chinese politics and strategy, 
“their conclusions . . . are often 
remote from the bulk of journal- 
istic or official comment on such 
matters.” His observation might 
well be modified to emphasize 
the “remoteness” of the senior 
echelons of governments and in- 
fluential periodicals. As for gov- 


ernments, this “remoteness” is 
perhaps nowhere more _ pro- 
nounced than in the United 


States, which probably has the 
world’s best group of middle- 
echelon China experts and the 
least penetration of that group’s 
views upward to top leaders. 
Huck’s book, therefore, would be 
especially recommendable for 
those highly placed men who— 
for real, imagined, or bureaucra- 
tic reasons—cannot find time to 
wade through lengthy, detailed, 
and often dully-written studies of 
Chinese foreign policy. 


J. D. SIMMONDS’ volume is a 
more conventional book, and many 
of his basic themes and ideas 


parallel those of Huck. But it has 


an importance of a different kind 
because of Simmonds’ approach. 


Thus, while | regard this work as 


less satisfactory than Huck’s book, 
it merits a more elaborate discus- 
sion. Simmonds has set out to 
write a book on Chinese foreign 
policy which would link foreign 


| and domestic policy. Few others 


have seriously attempted this 
linkage; hence, he has broken 
ground on an approach that 
will probably influence future 
writings on Chinese foreign af- 
fairs. One is tempted to say three 
cheers for the effort and for sug- 
gesting a fresh approach—but 
back to the drawing board for 
further and important refinements. 

The first third of the book con- 
sists of a chronological treatment 
of the period from 1949 to 1968, 
when, it is generally believed, the 
Cultural Revolution had run its 
course. A “chronology” (his term) 
might suggest dullness, but this 
is not the case. The discussion is 
heavily sprinkled with interpreta- 
tion which is usually provocative 
even though not always convinc- 
ing. The scene shifts back and 


forth from domestic to interna- 
tional affairs, with the author 
fastidiously searching out the 
linkage of foreign and domestic 
events. But, to be persuasive, 
such an attempt at linkage de- 
mands an equal fastidiousness 
concerning the use of factual data, 
especially in interpretative sec- 
tions. Unfortunately, some sec- 
tions here—a minority to be sure 
—are marred by errors that 
weaken the argumentation. For 
example, on p. 28 we are incor- 
rectly told that Georgi Malenkov 
visited China in 1953, and on the 
next page is the mistaken state- 
ment that 1953 was a US presi- 
dential election year. China’s 
State Planning Commission was 
not created in August 1952 (p. 
25), and the new post of Assistant 
Minister of Foreign Affairs was 
not established in the spring (but 
in the fall) of 1954 (p. 33). 

The chronology is followed by a 
section on “policy themes.” Per- 
haps the most arresting of these 
(and an implicit basis for his 
discussion throughout the entire 
work) is that connected with the 
agrarian nature of China. We all 
know, of course, that China is an 
agrarian nation, but | believe 
Simmonds is the first to link this 
fact specifically to foreign policy. 
For example, he asserts that for- 
eign policy initiatives (or the lack 
of them) are intimately tied to the 
harvests in a country always close 
to the margin of available food. 
This observation is useful if only 
because most ‘“China-watchers” 
live and work in_ industrially- 
Oriented societies where the har- 
vest is equated with the nearest 
supermarket. Simmonds offers a 
number of other stimulating dis- 
courses that similarly sensitize 
us to elements of Chinese think- 
ing. We can argue with him on 
several counts—such as_ the 
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meaning of the “East Wind’ in 
Mao’s famous statement that the 
“East Wind” will prevail over the 
“West Wind’—but it is seldom 
possible to dismiss his argumen- 
tation out of hand. The same can 
be said for his interpretation of 
China’s conceptions of the “inter- 
mediate zone” and the “united 
front,” the subjects of two of the 
most interesting chapters in the 
book. His volume concludes with 
a view of Chinese foreign policy 
strengths and weaknesses, which 
he attempts to tie in with the 
earlier sections of the book. 

But the ultimate value of 
this study rests heavily upon the 
validity of Simmonds’ methodology 
for establishing linkage between 
internal factors and foreign policy. 
He endeavors to show that domes- 
tic considerations (such as the 
quality of harvests) had a decisive 
impact on such institutional de- 
velopments as changes within the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs. To be 
more specific, he analyzes three 
things: the dating of the appoint- 
ments of 17 men who have served 
as vice-ministers (it should be 18; 
he omitted Yuan Chung-hsien); 
the structure of and alterations in 
the Ministry’s geographical de- 
partments; and the appointments 
and removals of ambassadors. The 
first two are explicitly mentioned 
in his introduction; the third is 
never far from his attention. 

Detailed study of domestic in- 
stitutions involved with foreign 
affairs is certainly a defensible 
technique. Yet it raises more 
problems than it solves if the 
wrong institutions are scrutinized, 
or if an insufficient number of 
them are examined. What was 
wrong with Simmonds’ selection 
of institutions? The Foreign Af- 
fairs Ministry clearly must be in- 
cluded, but distorted results are 
inevitable if one neglects China’s 
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elaborate network of “mass” or 
‘“neople’s” organizations. The 
proof, in my judgment, lies in 
the rather remarkable fact that 
China’s relations with Japan, of all 
nations, are almost totally over- 
looked in Simmond’s otherwise 
detailed study. Not having official 
diplomatic links with Tokyo, the 
Chinese punctiliously deal with 
Japan through their “mass’’ or- 
ganizations; hence, one finds vir- 
tually no reflection of critical 
events in Sino-Japanese relations 
in an investigation focused almost 
exclusively on the Foreign Minis- 
try. It would be grossly unfair 
to Simmonds to state that he has 
ignored all nations without formal 
diplomatic ties with China. How- 
ever—to repeat—his neglect of 
Japan was probably an unfortu- 
nate by-product of his otherwise 
innovative research method. 
Turning to the three broad types 

of changes that Simmonds ana- 
lyzes in connection with the For- 
eign Ministry, we encounter other 
problems. Some readers may not 
realize that we already have pre- 
cise “official” dates for the ap- 
pointments of the vice-ministers— 
as we do for a// vice-ministers in 
all ministries from 1949 until the 
Cultural Revolution began in 
1966. Why, then, is Simmonds 
preoccupied with the ‘“‘question of 
dating’? It is because he con- 
tends that “official” dates often 
shield from view more critical but 
| unannounced “decisions” to ap- 
point this or that vice-minister. 
Such an approach may have merit, 
but it provides a temptation to 
mold data to fit a hypothesis. 
Thus, on numerous’ occasions 
when the author is attempting to 
link a new vice-minister to some 
new course in Chinese foreign 
policy, he argues that the ‘‘deci- 
sion” to appoint the man was 
“probably” taken at a date which 


fits his argument. In my opinion, 
there are too many instances of 
this throughout the book, and the 
reader finally becomes mesmer- 
ized with dating and suspects the 
judgments so derived. 

Simmonds also attaches great 
weight to what he calls the “three 
major phases of reorganization” of 
the Foreign Ministry, which he 
places in the years 1950, 1956, 
and 1962. (This listing is on p. 
134. Yet, for some reason, 1956 
changes to 1957 on p. 236; and 
from the context, this new date 
is not a typographical error.) We 
then read that “in all cases the 
start of these phases of change 
can be traced to the late autumn 
or beginning of winter’—/.e., 
there is a “connection between 
the assessment of national harvest 
prospects and the initiation of new 
foreign policy lines.” On the very 
next page, however—in a perplex- 
ing switch —the autumn-winter 
formula alters to become the 
summer or the “beginning of the 
autumn.” Such flexibility allows 
the author to “relate” changes in 
foreign policy to three of the four 
seasons! 

Equally troublesome is the as- 
sertion that the Foreign Ministry 
has in fact been reorganized. This 
proposition assumes that the split- 
ting of the Ministry’s Asian Affairs 
Department into First and Second 
Asian Affairs Departments or the 
addition of one or two new vice- 
ministers, for example, amounted 
to a “reorganization.” | cannot 
agree. China had an extremely 
small Foreign Ministry in 1949. 
Not surprisingly, as Peking’s rela- 
tions with foreign countries ex- 
panded from a handful of nations 
to 50-odd by the 1960's, there 
was a natural bureaucratic growth 
in the number of vice-ministers, 
and there were equally natural 
adjustments in responsibilities for 
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geographic areas in order to 
handle this growth. Such bureau- 
cratic growth and adjustment took 
place in a/l Chinese ministries | 
after 1949. To support this state- 
ment, | will merely note that 
China’s cabinet increased from 76 
ministers and vice-ministers in | 
1949 to 366 in 1966 (on the eve 
of the Cultural Revolution). Hence, 
expansion and subdivision of the 
Foreign Ministry afford poor proof 
of shifts in Chinese foreign policy. | 

There is also the matter of am- 
bassadorial appointments. Sim- 
monds conveys the impression 
that they fell into a pattern shaped 
by harvest estimates, which in 
turn related to policy initiatives. 
But has there been a pattern? And 
has it been related to the harvest 
season—/.e., in rough terms, to 
the second half of the year? Is 
such a notion, in short, a reliable 
research tool? A check by this 
reviewer of the dates of a// 134 
ambassadorial-level appointments 
from 1949 to 1966 reveals 77 
from January to June and 67 from 
July to December. If a quarterly 
breakdown is fairer to Simmonds, 
then the figures are 41, 36, 41, 
and 16. Even by thirds of a year, 
they come out to 51, 49, and 34. 
On the face of things, these facts 
seem to disprove more than to 
support Simmonds’ arguments; 
nevertheless, | would still think 
that bureaucratic processes and 
mere statistical chance probably 
constitute the chief factors be- 
hind the distribution. 

None of these sharp criticisms 
of Simmonds’ study should cloud 
the fact that it is path-breaking 
and stimulating. In my judgment, 
Huck’s wide-ranging book is the 
superior work, but Simmonds may 
well have done a greater service 
by probing new ways of studying 
Chinese foreign policy. Both ef- 
forts should be welcomed. 


Moscow's Approach to Aid 


By Roger E. Kanet 


REINHOLD BISKUP: 
Sowjetpotitik und Entwicklungs- 
laender (Soviet Policy and 
Developing Countries). Preface 
by Ludwig Erhard. Freiburg i. B., 
Verlag Rombach, 1970. 

KURT MUELLER: 

Die Entwicklungshilfe Ost- 
europas. Konzeptionen und 
Schwerpunkte. (East Europe’s 
Development Aid: Conceptions 
and Emphases), Hannover, 
Verlag fuer Literatur und Zeit- 
geschehen, 1970. 


DURING THE PAST decade, both 
Soviet atittudes and Soviet policy 
with respect to developing coun- 
tries have changed significantly. 
The unbridled optimism enter- 
tained by Moscow in the late 
1950’s concerning developments 
in Asia and Africa has been re- 
placed by a much more realistic 
assessment of the prospects for 
economic development and for 
the implantation of ‘scientific so- 
cialism.”” Soviet writers are dis- 
playing a new awareness not only 
of the inapplicability of the Soviet 
model of development, with its 
emphasis on heavy industry, in 
many of the countries of the de- 
veloping world, but also of the 
problems of economic planning in 
societies that lack trained person- 
nel. They are likewise beginning 
to recognize the positive role of 
some form of capitalism in Asian 
and African economic develop- 


ment, the need for Western capi- 
tal and loans, the necessity of fo- 
cusing on agricultural develop- 
ment, and a number of other 
problems that they virtually ig- 
nored ten years ago. At the policy 
level, the Soviet leadership no 
longer focuses primarily on a 
small group of “revolutionary” 
countries but seeks to develop 
contacts with any country of po- 
tential importance to the Soviet 
Union, whether for strategic, eco- 
nomic or other reasons. Soviet in- 
volvement in the Nigerian war and 
the ensuing improvement in Sovi- 
et-Nigerian relations provide an 
excellent example of the Soviet 
leaders’ readiness to exploit situa- 
tions to Moscow’s advantage— 
even though they ended up sup- 
porting what, by their own prior 
assessments, were the most con- 
servative elements of Nigerian so- 
ciety. 

The two volumes under review 
both deal with Soviet policy to- 
ward the developing countries, 
though from very _ different 
perspectives. While Mr. Mueller is 
more concerned with the factual 
portrayal of actual Soviet atti- 
tudes and policy and how they 
have changed, Dr. Biskup tries to 
prove that Soviet policy in the de- 
veloping areas follows the centur- 
ies-old tradition of expansionism 
in Tsarist Russian and Soviet for- 
eign policy. 

In spite of the claim on the 
dust jacket that Dr. Biskup’s book 
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analyzes the role of development 
assistance in the long-term con- 
ception of Soviet foreign policy, 
Sowjetpolitik und Entwicklungs- 
laender is in fact more of an 
ideological polemic than a care- 
ful, empirical study of Soviet 
policy toward developing coun- 
tries. The book is based primarily 
on secondary sources and con- 
sists mainly of interpretations of 
Soviet ideological statements or 
summaries of other Western writ- 
ers’ analyses of such statements. 
For example, in a section suppos- 
edly dealing with “The Developing 
Countries in The Focus of Com- 
munist Rivalry,” Biskup discusses 
the conflicting Chinese and Soviet 
views concerning world revolu- 
tion, peaceful coexistence, and 
military doctrine, but he does not 
refer to the practical impact of 
these ideological differences on 
Soviet policy toward the Afro- 
Asian People’s Solidarity Organ- 
ization, on Soviet economic assist- 
ance to Asia and Africa, or on any 
other concrete aspect of Soviet 
policy. 

As indicated above, Dr. Bis- 
kup’s central thesis is that Soviet 
policy toward the developing 
countries is no less expansionist 
than was Tsarist Russian policy. 
In order to support this thesis, the 
author cites the Marxist classics 
and contemporary Soviet ideolo- 
gists but scarcely bothers to ex- 
amine the empirical evidence. For 
example, in his section dealing 
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with Soviet economic aid (which 
incidentally is based only on fig- 
ures through 1966, although data 
for 1967 and 1968 were available 
before the book went to press), 
Biskup looks only at the pre- 
sumed political motivations be- 
hind the Soviet aid program and 
ignores such practical economic 
considerations as the benefits the 
Soviet Union stands to reap from 
aiding, for example, in the devel- 
opment of natural gas resources 
in northern Iran. Moreover, in his 
singleminded preoccupation with 
ideological statements, he disre- 
gards factors in the developing 
countries themselves that have 
made Soviet aid attractive to 
them. He also seems unaware of 
the debate that has been going on 
within the Soviet Union concern- 
ing the proper policy to follow to- 
ward the developing countries 
and completely ignores the signif- 
icant changes that have taken 
place in Moscow’s attitudes with 
respect to nationalist leaders, the 
prospects for successful eco- 
nomic development, and related 
topics. 

Indeed, Dr. Biskup has not 
even presented as strong a case 
in support of his thesis as he might 
have. Had he analyzed the actual 
operations of the Soviet govern- 
ment in its dealings with the de- 
veloping countries, he could have 
produced at least some more 
tangible evidence to back up his 
contention that Soviet policy con- 
tinues to be based on a desire to 
expand the areas under Soviet 
control. His decision to focus on 
ideology, however, prevented him 
from examining the ways in which 
the Soviets actually operate and 
the methods they are employing 
to expand their influence. In so 
doing, he has added virtually no- 
thing to our knowledge and under- 
Standing of Soviet policy. 


KURT MUELLER, on the other 
hand, addresses himself to the 
actual role of development assist- 
ance in Soviet relations with the 
developing countries. His discus- 
sion of the relationship of Soviet 
assistance programs to the com- 
peting strategies of coexistence 
and revolution shows an aware- 
ness of most of the factors ig- 
nored in Biskup’s analysis. Espe- 
cially important is his survey of 
changing Soviet attitudes on a va- 
riety of important questions such 
as the applicability of the Soviet 
model, the role of capitalism, and 
the speed with which any real de- 
velopment can occur. The author 
indicates that the Soviets have 
become much more sanguine 
about the prospects for develop- 
ment activities as a result of more 
than a decade of direct experience 
and contacts with Africa, Asia and 
Latin America. 

Mueller’s book is largely an ex- 
tension and updating of his ear- 
lier study of Communist relations 
with the developing states. He de- 
votes the major portion of his 
present study to a careful, well- 
documented survey of the assist- 


ance programs undertaken by the 


Soviet Union and its East Euro- 
pean allies, concentrating on 
eight countries which have 
become major recipients of Com- 
munist assistance during the past 
decade. He divides these coun- 
tries into three groups and _at- 
tempts to analyze the differing 
factors that motivate the Soviets 
and their allies in their relations 
with each group. The groups ex- 
amined are: the “neutrals”—Af- 
ghanistan and India—which have 
committed themselves to a policy 
of non-alignment with the West; 
the CENTO group—tran, Paki- 
Stan, and Turkey—which have re- 
cently become targets of Com- 
munist policy; and the major Arab 
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states—Algeria, Egypt, and Syria 


—which are engaged in the strug- 


gle with Israel. 


Aid and trade figures, lists of | 


production projects, an analysis 
of relations between the Com- 


munist countries and the individ-— 


ual developing countries, and a 
discussion of Soviet assessments 
of developments in each country 
comprise the bulk of the study. 
Unfortunately, the author does 
not examine the role of Soviet 
military aid to these countries, 
nor does he attempt to provide an 
assessment of the impact of So- 
viet and East European aid on the 
development of the 
countries. 

To some degree Mueller’s con- 
clusions support Biskup’s conten- 
tions concerning the expansionist 
character of Soviet policy. Both 


recipient 


view economic assistance as an | 


essential part of an effort to sub- 
stitute Soviet for Western influ- 
ence in the developing countries. 
However, Mueller also notes as- 
pects of Soviet policy that Biskup 
either subsumes or completely ig- 
nores, such as Moscow’s shift 
from a doctrinaire to a more flexi- 
ble position on development, the 
recent Soviet focus on “capital- 
ist” countries like Iran and Turkey, 
and the launching of a new type 
of economic assistance—produc- 
tion cooperation—that brings 
economic benefits to the USSR. 
Soviet foreign policy has in- 
deed been expansionist, as Biskup 
argues, but one cannot under- 
Stand its expansionist nature un- 
less one understands not merely 
the ideology and the ways in which 
it has been interpreted, but also 
the opportunities for expansion of 
Soviet influence that have arisen 
(in this case, in the developing 
countries) and the concrete ways 
in which the Soviet leadership has 
responded to those opportunities. 


Building Communism 


By William Taubman 


ANATOLE KOPP: Town and 
Revolution—Soviet Architecture 
and City Planning, 1917-1935. 
Translated by Thomas E. Burton. 
New York, George Braziller, 
1970. 

EL LISSITZKY: Russia—An 
Architecture for World Revolution. 
Translated by Eric Dluhosch. 
Cambridge, The MIT Press, 1970. 


THE YOUNG MARX has become in 
recent years the focus of new at- 
tention among Marxists and non- 
Marxists alike. One reason is that 
his early works reveal a concern 
for socio-psychological patterns— 
| chief among them alienation— 
| which became submerged beneath 
economic and political analysis in 
his later writings, and which have 
been ignored or condemned as 
heretical by his more dogmatic 
Soviet and other followers. Less 
noted, but remarkable for similar 
reasons, is the Old Lenin, whose 
last articles show _ increasing 
alarm about bureaucratic behavior 
characterized as “deplorable, not 
to say disgusting,’ and about 
“defects” in “our culture, our 
social life, our habits’”—defects 
so fundamental that they required, 
or so Lenin wrote, changes in 
economic and political tactics.’ 
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1V. |. Lenin, ‘Better Fewer, But Better’ 
(March 1923) in Robert V. Daniels, ed., 
A Documentary History of Communism, 
Vol. |, New York, Vintage Books, 1962, 
pssesd: 


Marxism-Leninism’s fatal flaw 
has been its inattention to what 
the Young Marx knew and the Old 
Lenin seemed to have learned. 
Two new books on Soviet archi- 
tecture remind one of this because 
in the 1920’s and early 1930's 
Soviet architects and city planners 
hoped to transform man by pro- 
viding him with a new physical 
environment, and because their 
decline and fall were due in no 
small measure to their failure to 
understand the human nature of 
the beast they were trying to 
change. 

Anatole Kopp has a private ar- 
chitectural practice in Paris and 
is a planner with the Bureau 
d’Etudes et de Réalisations Ur- 
baines. Recipient of an architec- 
ture degree from MIT, he has 
published articles in a variety of 
American and European journals 
as well as in the Soviet publication 
Arkhitektura SSSR. His book, first 
published in Paris in 1967, and 
now available in English, has 
enough rare and wonderful plates 
to qualify as a unique publication 
on that score alone; however, it 
aspires to be much more—and is, 
notwithstanding certain important 
weaknesses. Its _ self-proclaimed 
emphasis is on “the history of 
ideas in architecture, rather than 
on architectural history”; its sub- 
ject, writes Kopp, is “a clue to the 
understanding of a _ passionate 
epoch when the world was ‘turned 
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upside down.’” It moves both 
chronologically (“1920-1925: The 
Pursuit of Formal Expression”; 
“1925-1932: An Architecture for 
the New Times”) and _ topically 
(“Town and Revolution’; “Dream 
and Reality”) and concludes with 
an overview—“From the Twenties 
to the Year 2000.” 

El (Eleazar Markovich) Lissit- 
zky was, in Kopp’s words, ‘more 
of a painter, illustrator or make-up 
man than working architect.” His 
work and acquaintances ranged 
widely both in the Soviet Union 
and in Western Europe, where he 
spent a great deal of time between 
1919 and his permanent return 
to the USSR in 1929. Russia: An 
Architecture for Revolution takes 
up less than 44 pages of this 
239-page volume; the rest con- 
sists of plates, four short essays 
and work commentaries by Lissit- 
zky, plus a series of reports on 
Soviet architecture and urbanism 
in the years 1928-33 by con- 
temporary Russian and German 
observers, including Ernst May, 
the planner who helped design 
the Soviet mining city Magnito- 
gorsk. If the selection from 
Lissitzky himself is brief, it is also 
varied, moving from the program- 
matic (“By virtue of the exact 
division of time and work rhythm, 
and by making each_ individual 
share in a larger common respon- 
sibility, the factory has become 
the place of education—the uni- 
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versity for a new Socialist man”) 
to the epigrammatic (““Space: That 
which is not looked at through a 
keyhole, nor through an open door. 
Space does not exist for the eye 
only: it is not a picture; one wants 
to live in it”). 

The story of architecture in 
postrevolutionary Russia touches 
on many themes that are paralleled 
in the spheres of art and litera- 
ture; the utopian enthusiasm of 
the first years, the proliferation 
of schools, from the Proletcult, 
at one extreme, to the formalist 
at the other; the time of troubles 
—hbackbiting within and attacks 
from without; the Stalinist ice age; 
and after his death, attempts at 
renewal and retrospection. The 
history of Soviet architecture is 
less well known than that of art 
and literature; for many West- 
erners it may consist of three 
images—tTatlin’s unrealized tower, 
the Stalinist wedding cake of Mos- 
cow University, and most recently 
the new and modernistic Palace of 
Congresses. Yet Soviet architec- 
ture was and is_ strategically 
placed at the point where art 
meets not only politics but in- 
dustry and technology as well. 
Whereas painters and writers had 
to lure audiences to come to them, 
architects and planners built, or at 
least planned to build, all around 
the new Soviet man. And whereas 
artists and poets required a rela- 
tively limited subsidy (needing 
freedom more than anything else), 
architects and planners were com- 
peting for truly massive resources 
and matching plans with the high- 
est-priority effort of all—indus- 
trialization. 


IN KOPP’S WORDS, the new ar- 
chitects believed that “although 
architecture is (or rather ought to 
be) a reflection of society, it is 
equally its mold and a tool for 


social transformation; that by the 
very act of living in a new en- 
vironment man would shake off 
all associations with the old.” The 
projects designed in service of this 
aim were numerous and wondrous. 
There were communal apartment 
houses, most of which were more 
realistic than one project which 
would have placed orchestras in 
large dormitories to muffle the col- 
lective snoring and induce collec- 
tive sleep. There were workers’ 
clubs (Lissitzky called them 
“social power plants’), not all of 
which were too expensive or tech- 
nically impossible to build. There 
were Constructivist symbols in- 
spired by the machine and_in- 
tended to be intelligible to the 
masses, like the planned (though 
never erected) Leningradskaia 
pravda building, on whose facade 
the Brothers Vesnin would have 
tacked as many moving parts as 
possible, among them the eleva- 
tors. 

In city planning there were 
the “urbanists” who proposed new 
cities built around communal 
housing, with a maximum popula- 
tion of 40 to 50 thousand, and 
the ‘“‘de-urbanists,” who dreamed 
of linear cities—small homes 
spread evenly with industry along 
highways, and power lines criss- 
crossing the entire land. By 
today’s standards, both the ur- 
banists and de-urbanists were 
anti-urban. 

Kopp’s judgment of the new 
architects is positive: 


. . . they formulated all the im- 
portant problems of architecture 
and modern urban and regional 
planning. They devised new 
forms, which in many cases were 
much later in reaching the West; 
they anticipated techniques in use 
today, and others that are still 
in the future; and thus proved 
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that a new architecture is formed | 
not only of the experimental and 
inventive spirit of its creators, not — 
only of technical advances but, 
above all, of the problems with 
which history suddenly confronts 
society. | 


They were, one might add, 
ahead of their time in other areas 
as well. Lissitzky’s injunction to 
developers of the Black Sea coast | 
resorts (to seek to reconcile “two 
contradictory elements—the free 
and organic growth of nature, seen 
as an entity of stone, vegetation 
and water, as opposed to the unity 
created by man”) shows a sensi- 
tivity which a later generation 
would recognize as_ ecological. 
Lissitzky’s work for the futurist 
Opera Victory Over the Sun was | 
based on a multi-media approach: | 
he planned “objects which slide, | 
roll and hover on, in and above 
the -scaffolding . . . ; [and] at 
the flick of a switch . .. the 
din of a railroad station, or the 
roar of Niagara Falls, or the 
pounding of a steel-rolling mill.” 
And behind the push for com- 
munal kitchens, which both Soviet 
leaders and masses came to re- 
ject as premature, was, among 
other things, an early striving for 
women’s liberation. 


IT SEEMS ALL TOO clear, in retro- 
spect, that the new architecture 
was doomed to an early demise 
under Stalin. Yet the question 
“Why?” presents problems which 
are not discussed satisfactorily 
either by Kopp or in the German 
essays reprinted in the appendix 
to the Lissitzky volume. Kopp’s 
answer is based on two main fac- 
tors: Russia’s economic and tech- 
nological backwardness, and the 
architects’ and planners’ utopian- 
ism. 

His stress on the first is to 
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the point. Postwar reconstruction 
and then industrialization made 
demands which the regime would 
not deny, and even inflated; work- 
ing with what was left, architects 
built projects which, in the ab- 
sence of funds and technological 
means, mocked their promises— 
for example, communal houses 
which were in fact overcrowded 
barracks. 

In support of his second line 
of explanation, Kopp cites the 
contemporary reactions of Western 
masters. &.g., he quotes Frank 
Lloyd Wright on the proletarians’ 
taste in architecture: ‘Nothing 
pleases them so much as the 
gleam of marble columns under 
high ceilings, glittering chande- 
liers, unmistakable luxury as they 
had to look up to it when it de- 
cided their fate, when they ate 
out of luxury’s hand if at all.” 

Kopp’s two-part answer leaves 
him free to hail what he calls 
“objective conditions” favoring 
good architecture and rational city 
planning—that is, state ownership 
of land and national economic 
planning. Such conditions, he 
argues, “made it possible to avoid 
the worst and begin again on solid 
footing in 1955.”” Presumably, the 
“worst” is what exists in capitalist, 
“consumer societies,’ which the 
Soviet Union, given these “objec- 
tive conditions,” is certain to out- 
shine. But it is precisely this 
sort of logic which, when applied 
to general Soviet evolution, has 
received devastating and justified 
criticism. The official party line 
on Stalinism has been that the 
“cult of the personality” was an 
accident due to a combination of 
Russian backwardness and Stalin’s 
own warped personality; since the 
political-economic system is “ob- 
jectively” sound, progress has, of 
course, resumed and can be ex- 
pected to continue, and there is 


no need for agonizing reappraisals 
—the sort so many revisionist and 
other writers have tried to offer— 
of the system’s fundamentals. 
The fact that the line on Stalin 
is so obviously self-serving does 
not mean that a variation of it 
necessarily misappraises the situ- 
ation in architecture and city plan- 
ning. In fact, it is a fascinating 
question whether the state Social- 
ist system, with all its faults, is 
not better suited than free enter- 
prise systems to attack post-indus- 
trial problems like pollution and 
urban decay. Yet, contrary to 
Kopp’s confident assumptions, this 
is not a question that is easily 
decided. Answering it requires 
examination of other questions: 
Why has it taken so long to reorder 
the Soviet system of priorities, 
which puts heavy industry first 
and shortchanges housing and, 
in particular, municipal services? 
Hasn’t Soviet bureaucratic be- 
havior — supercentralization in 
some areas, chaotic interagency 
conflict in others—done its part 
to prevent planned and balanced 
urban growth? Granted that the 
Soviet Union has pushed far past 
the United States in the industrial- 
ized technology of low-cost hous- 
ing, hasn’t standardization com- 
bined with bad taste to produce 
town planning, which architecture 
critic Ada Louise Huxtable once 
described as “the sterile neoclas- 
sicism of endless straight avenues, 
vacuous squares and convention- 
ally ruled-off residential quar- 
ters’?? Writing in 1931, Ernst 
May can be excused for drawing 
a contrast between Western cities, 
with their growth distorted by 
private ownership of the land, and 
Soviet cities influenced “solely by 
the laws of social hygiene and 
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economy.” But in 1971, such a 
comparison, to which Mr. Kopp 
comes perilously close, is far less 
defensible. 


MR. KOPP’S American publisher 
informs us that he “traveled and 
researched extensively in the So- 
viet Union.” Kopp himself adds. 
that he decided ‘“‘to use essentially 
only Soviet documents of the 
period and studies recently pub- 
lished in the Soviet Union.” Per- 
haps this explains why he devoted 
a great deal of space to debunking 
Stalinist interpretations so patently 
false (for example, the charge that 
Lissitzky was a formalist pure and 
simple, with no political and social 
concerns) as to be dismissed by 
the briefest glance at the primary 
sources. It may also explain why 
his prose rings, at least in trans- 
lation, with Soviet-style rhetoric— 
e.g., his opening paragraph’s melo- 
dramatic announcement that Oc- 
tober 1917 “marked the collapse 
not merely of a decrepit and cor- 
rupt political system but of an 
entire society, its customs, its 
rites, and way of life’; or his as- 
sertion that West European “ruling 
circles’ have shown a “violent 
opposition” to modern architec- 
ture; or his reference to “objec- 
tive conditions” which allegedly 
guarantee the long-run success of 
Soviet city planning. 

The trouble with designating 
some conditions objective and 
others subjective is that the dis- 
tinction implies the former are 
prior and determinative, while the 
latter are derivative and subject 
to change. The fact that certain 
subjective factors—among them 
some which have plagued and 
continue to plague Soviet archi- 
tecture and city planning—are im- 
portant and enduring is what the 
Young Marx and the Old Lenin 
were talking about. 


Notes ce\Wiews 
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NOTE: Readers are welcome 
to comment on matters 
discussed in this journal. 
Letters should be addressed 
to the Editors, Problems of 
Communism, US Information 
Agency, 1776 Pennsylvania 
Ave., NW, Washington, DC, 
20547. 


ON THE CC-CPSU 


TO THE EDITORS: In an 
otherwise excellent article 
(“Keynote—Compromise”) in 
your July-August issue, Pro- 
fessor Leonard Schapiro drew 
some faulty conclusions about 
the new Central Committee 
elected at the recent Soviet 
Party Congress. 

Professor Schapiro di- 
rected “special attention” to 
the appearance of 12 regional 
party first secretaries of “a 
new and markedly different 
type” among the new tull 
members of the CC. All, he 
said, were appointed to their 
posts “within a few months 
preceding the Congress, re- 
placing men in their early 
sixties who have apparently 
been retired.” All 12 were 
said to be under 50, with 
“long and extensive technical 
experience” and “slight, or 
even, in some cases, non- 
existent” prior service in the 
party apparatus. This davel- 
opment was seen as indica- 
tive of the party’s intent to 
step up its interference in 
state affairs, relying on the 
technical rather than party- 
professional background of 


its new appointees to make 
such interference more ac- 
ceptable to the state appa- 
ratus. 

Having just completed an 
analysis of the new Central 
Committee, | was chagrined 
at not having noticed this 
phenomenon myself, and 
sought to determine to which 
of the new full members Pro- 
fessor Schapiro was referring. 
| must admit perplexity at the 
results of my investigation. 
My conclusions were: (1) one 
must include appointments 
made over two years prior to 
the Congress to compile a 
list of the twelve; (2) for the 
most part, the predecessors 
of these men were neither in 
their 60’s nor retired; (3) 
these new regional first sec- 
retaries have, almost without 
exception, (a) a lengthy rec- 
ord of service in party or gov- 
ernment offices and (b) no 
significantly longer record of 
technical experience than 
their predecessors in these 
Offices. 

In the six to eight months 
preceding the Congress, only 
three regional first secretaries 
subsequently elected to full 
CC membership were ap- 
pointed. Relaxing the dafini- 
tion of “a few months” some- 
what, one discovers only 13 
who received their positions 
at any time since the start of 
1969. One of these (G. V. 
Romanov) had been on the 
1966 CC; one must assume 
that the remaining dozen are 
the ones Shapiro has in mind. 

Of these 12, however, four 
(M. G. Voropaev, A. K. 
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apparently 


Cherny, M. Z. Shakirov, and 
P, P. Kozyr) are known to be 
over 50 years of age, and the 
last is further disqualified 
from Schapiro’s list by lack 
of technical work experience. 
(I lack biographical data on 
one of the remaining eight— 
Ya. P. Riabov—and shall 
merely assume that he fits 
Schapiro’s age and career 
specifications.) 

Examining the careers of 
the remaining group, we find 
only one (V. |. Dolgikh, ap- 
pointed in April 1969 as 
first secretary in Krasnoyarsk 
Krai) who can be said to have 
only “slight” or “non-existent” 
apparatus experience. His 
predecessor (A. A. Kokarev, 
not retired but holding an- 
other CC-level job) is, indeed, 
over 60. But Kokarev had 
compiled an impressive 
amount of technical experi- 
ence during his own career. 
The six remaining secretaries 
under age 50 for whom biog- 
raphies are available average 
fourteen years of full-time 
political work. 

Indeed, if Schapiro’s point 
is to draw a contrast between 
the eight new secretaries 
under age 50 and their pred- 
ecessors (only three of whom, 
incidentally, were over 60, 
and only four of whom are 
“retired”), he 
should have examined more 
thoroughly the careers of 
these latter men. In only one 
Case other than that in Kras- 
noyarsk did the new incum- 
bent possess _ significantly 
more technical experience 
than the man he replaced. 


And in two of these cases 


(M. S. Gorbachev and V. M. - 


Tsybulko), the new younger 
men had no technical ex- 
perience at all. 


It appears that Mr. Scha- | 


piro’s resulting generalization 
—which asserts a sudden 
pre-Congress flurry of ap- 
pointments of men of a 
“markedly different type,” re- 
sulting from a Brezhnev- 
Kosygin compromise 


between party and state—is 
in fact without 
Though the newer regional 
party secretaries in the CC 
are, expectably, younger, 
they are not in fact signifi- 
cantly different in  back- 
ground from their predeces- 
sors. 

One other comment on 
Schapiro’s analysis is in 
order. He refers to the fact 
that 3.7 percent of the Cen- 
tral Auditing Commission 
members had served as full 
members of the previous CC, 
and that these were “mostly 
persons whose careers have 
associated them with Shele- 
pin—a fact which provides 
further evidence that he has 
fallen from grace.” There 
are indeed signs of Shele- 
pin’s decline, but this one 
appears to be “stretched.” 
The number of CAC mem- 
bers constituting 3.7 percent 
is three. Of these, it can in- 
deed be said that S. P. Pav- 
lov’s career is associated 
with Shelepin’s, but certainly 
not L. N. Yefremov’s. And 
while V. M. Churaev briefly 
served on the RSFSR Party- 


support. | 


and | 
presaging a new relationship | 


Control Committee 


| State 
while Shelepin was heading 
' the all-Union committee, this 
man’s ties with Khrushchev 
(and even Podgorny) seem 
stronger than his association 
with Shelepin. 


ROBERT H. DONALDSON 
Dept. of Political Science 
Vanderbilt University 
Nashville, Tennessee 


ON SOVIET SOCIOLOGY 


TO THE EDITORS: Having just 
returned from a year at Mos- 
cow State University, where 
| was an exchange student in 
sociology, | should like to cor- 
rect some inaccuracies in Mr. 
Zev Katz’ rather cold-war- 
style report on sociology in 
the Soviet Union (May-June 
1971). Contrary to Mr. Katz’ 
statement, the first university 
chair of sociology in the 
USSR, held. by Professor 
G. M. Andreeva, established 
a new Kafedra (Department) 
of Methods of Concrete Social 
Research which does indeed 
provide a course of study for 
undergraduates. The first 
group of students will have 
completed the course in two 
years’ time, and many of 
them will presumably go on 
to graduate study in sociol- 
ogy. While the number of un- 
dergraduates receiving such 
training is small, this group 
and those after them will in 
fact have had formal training 
in the discipline. Attempts to 
establish similar courses in 
Leningrad State University 
and other institutions of 
higher education seem un- 
able to get off the ground, but 
the Herzen Leningrad State 
Pedagogical Institute recently 
formed a Faculty of Social 
Psychology under Professor 
B. D. Parygin. 

Mr. Katz consistently trans- 
lates konkretnye  sotsialnye 
issledovaniia as “applied so- 
cial research” rather than 
“concrete social research.” 


Neither Soviet socio‘ozists 
themselves nor _ previous 
Western commentators have 
thus mistranslated the term. 
In Soviet usage, “concrete” 
is employed to distinguish so- 
ciological research, which 
studies the specific laws of 
society by empirical methods, 
from more general Marxist- 
Leninist sociology (historical 
materialism, scientific com- 
munism), which concentrates 
on the general laws of societal 
development. Such concrete 
research is supposed to link 
up with Marxist-Leninist 
“grand theory.” The word 
“concrete” is used to distin- 
guish such research from 
“mere bourgeois  empiri- 
cism,” which usually dogs not 
have such pretensions to con- 
nections with grand theory. 
The Soviet distinction is thus 
not the same as that generally 
made in this country between 
“theoretical” or “pure” and 
“applied” sociology. While 
Mr. Katz’ mistranslation sup- 
ports his conception of soci- 
ology in the USSR as the 
party’s servant that may yet 
corrupt its master, it creates 
the illusion—as dozs much in 
the article—that socio!ogical 
research is more practical, 
more tied to decision-making, 
and in general more common 
in the Soviet Union than may 
in fact be the case. (There is 
no doubt that Soviet sociolo- 
gists and many Soviet deci- 
sion-makers would like to feel 
that sociology is in fact being 
put to use, but my guess is 
that the situation is not unlike 
that prevailing in the United 
States, where decision-mak- 
ers often adopt those conclu- 
sions of social research that 
agree with their preconceived 
notions and reject those that 
do not.) Sociology in the So- 
viet Union is not all Machia- 
vellian politics; it has its in- 
tellectual side. 

| suggest that as important 
a reason for the rebirth of so- 
ciology in the USSR as those 
Mr. Katz gives—the need for 
new instruments of control, 
considerations of national 


prestige, erosion of the ideol- 
ogy, Careerism—is simple in- 
tellectual curiosity about So- 
viet society. To quote Isaac 
Deutscher, after more than 
half a century “. . . Soviet so- 
ciety does not know itself and 
is intensely conscious of 
this.” 


WESLEY A. FISHER 
Department of Sociology 
and Russian Institute 
Columbia University 
New York 


MR. KATZ REPLIES: | was 
glad to learn from Wesley A. 
Fisher’s letter that sociology 
is indeed being taught to un- 
dergraduates at Moscow Uni- 
versity. | have recently heard 
from Professor A. Belitsky, of 
the University of Kiev, that so- 
ciology is one of the three 
major units of specialization 
for undergraduates within the 
Department of Philosophy at 
Kiev University. When | wrote 
the article | did not have this 
information and described 
the situation accordingly. It 
is to be hoped that the diffi- 
culties at other universities 
will be overcome and that so- 
ciology will become a widaly 


taught subject in Soviet 
higher educational  institu- 
: tions. 
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In my project papers on 
Soviet sociology (at Glasgow 
and Harvard), | have often 
translated the Soviet term 
konkretnye sotsialnye issledo- 
vaniia with the word “con- 
crete.” However, in adapt- 
ing my material for the article 
in your journal | was advised 
by both professional sociolo- 
gists and translators from the 
Russian that the word “ap- 
plied” would be more suitable 
for the English reader. Hav- 
ing spent an academic year 
in the USSR learning about 
sociology there, Mr. Fisher 
understands perhaps better 
than others the sensitivity of 
Soviet sociologists in these 
matters. It may, therefore, be 
right to accept his remark 


and use “concrete,” espe- 
cially since this would be 
more acceptable to our Soviet 
colleagues. 

Mr. Fisher is obviously cor- 
rect in pointing out that So- 
viet sociologists may be moti- 
vated, among other reasons, 
by “intellectual curiosity 
about Soviet society,” and | 
have said so in my article. 

As for his remark about the 
“co!d-war style” of my article, 
doesn’t Mr. Fisher’s letter 
lend itself to such a descrip- 
tion? It seems to me that a 
general study of the interrela- 
tion between the develop- 
ment of sociology and the So- 
viet system could be carried 
out basically in two ways: (a) 
one could try to avoid injuring 
political sensibilities by deal- 
ing with the subject in a man- 
ner abstract enough to pre- 
vent any coming to grips with 
realities; or (b) one could dis- 
cuss in practical terms the 
mutual impact of sociology 
and the Soviet system on 
each other, without regard to 
possible rejoinders such as 
the “cold-war style” remark. 
Both ways have their advan- 
tages and disadvantages, and 
| have preferred the second. 

Mr. Fisher suggests that 
“the situation [in the Soviet 
Union] is not unlike that pre- 
vailing in the United States, 
where decision-makers often 
adopt those conclusions of 
social research that agree 
with their preconceived no- 
tions and reject those that do 
not.” This may indeed be so. 
But couldn’t a Soviet critic 
regard this as a detrimental 
cold-war statement on Soviet 
decision-makers and sociolo- 
gists, written in the spirit of 
the famous “convergence 
theory”? And isn’t it some- 
what in the Machievellian 
style to suggest that this is 
the case? Remembering the 
saying about people who live 
in glass houses,  etc., 
shouldn’t we all be rather 
careful about pinning the 
“cold-war” label on each 
other? 
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